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PREFACE 


The adolescent years are now recognized as a period of groat importance 
in the development of civilized man. In the early days of scientific research, 
major emphasis was placed on the study of babies and young children. Neglect 
of the study of the adolescent years was caused not so much by lack of realiza¬ 
tion of the important role these years play in the developmental pattern of the 
individual as by the practical difficulties involved in making such a study. 

Increases in juvenile delinquency and in school and home problems involv¬ 
ing adolescent boys and girls have spurred the scientist to overcome some of 
the difficulties formerly encountered. There has also been an increase in the 
number of reports based on observations of adolescents, which, in spite of 
their lack of scientific control, have helped to give a more nearly complete 
picture of the normal behavior of the typical American adolescent. 

Because the purpose of this book is to give the reader as complete a picture 
as possible of the typical development of the individual during the adolescent 
years, the only references to babyhood and childhood arc those revealing the 
characteristic changes that may be expected in adolescence. References to the 
period of childhood serve thus to emphasize the fact that changes in behavior 
and attitudes are to be expected and to show how marked these changes are. 

There arc fashions in scientific research and textbooks just as there are in 
clothes, house furnishings, and cars. At one time, the fashion was to concen¬ 
trate on experimental studies in one specific area of human behavior, such as 
the emotions or social behavior, while at another time, the concentration is on 
physical development and the influence this has on the individual’s behavior. 

Similarly, there are fashions in the presentation of scientific material for col¬ 
lege students. In the past, it was the accepted practice to report in detail the 
different scientific studies made in different areas. These reports were accom¬ 
panied by tables and graphs taken from the studies so that the student had 
before him a synopsis of all the important points of the study reported. 

In a field of scientific research which is growing as rapidly as that of the 
adolescent years and where research is not limited to the work of psychologists, 
K w °u ld otmously be impossible to report all the studies in detail. It would be 
equally difficult to select some and reject others. Furthermore, there is a grow- 

t mg j ld °" the P art of man y educators that few students read the tables pre- 
sente in their textbooks. It would seem advisable, therefore, to eliminate 
mem and use the space to report the important findings of the studies. 
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PREFACE 


In the revision of this book, these new trends have played an important role. 
Areas of research which have received considerable attention in recent years 
have been emphasized, especially those relating to the effects of physical 
changes on attitudes and behavior, social acceptability, the influence of social 
class as a determinant of behavior, juvenile delinquency, and new trends in 
courtship behavior. 

A new chapter on Family Relationships has been added. While the role of 
the family is not as important in adolescence as it is in childhood, it is too 
important to be discussed only briefly in relation to some other area of be¬ 
havior. The importance of the home climate and what is responsible for it has 
been emphasized, and the effects of family relationships on the adolescent’s 
concept of self have been the focal points of attention in this new presentation 
of facts from scientific research studies. 

Many of the older studies that have served as the basis for new studies in 
the same area of behavior have been reported briefly, while the newer and 
more comprehensive studies have been reported in more detail. For students 
whose interests are in particular areas of adolescent behavior, an extensive 
bibliography has been given, which will serve as a guide for individual re¬ 
search. 

The author wishes to take this opportunity to thank the many editors of 
scientific journals and the publishers of textbooks who have given their per¬ 
mission to reproduce material in this book. 

Elizabeth B. Hurlock 
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TEXT-FILMS 


The five films listed below and five follow-up filmstrips correlated with 
Adolescent Development are available singly or as a complete series. Several 
illustrations from the films appear in the text. 

The Meaning of Adolescence (16 min). This film points to the unsure 
status of the adolescent, who is neither child nor adult, and provides an overview 
of the social, emotional, mental, and physical changes occurring in the years 
between childhood and adulthood. Much that seems aimless or excessive in 
adolescent behavior can be understood and intelligently handled in the light of 
the adolescent's attempts to adjust to these changes. The film is episodic in treat¬ 
ment and revolves about a boy and a girl of about fourteen to sixteen years. The 
film points out that adults, through proper understanding, can help the teen-ager 
to make a successful adjustment to five major aspects of adult life: physical 
maturity, social living, getting along with the opposite sex, settlement of religious 
doubts, and the establishment of a moral code. Correlated with Chaps. 1 and 15. 

Physical Aspects of Puberty (19 min). The emphasis in this film is on the 
physiological aspects of puberty. Skillfully combining animation and live action, 
the film describes such physical changes as the importance of the endocrine 
glands in puberty, the gonadotropic hormone, the development of male and 
female reproductive organs, secondary sex characteristics, and other physical 
changes. This is handled in two sections—one dealing with physical maturation 
in boys, the other with physical maturation in girls. After establishing these 
basic physical facts, the film shows how normal variations in this development 
can have social repercussions. For example, the underdeveloped boy or girl is 
often shut out of his or her age group and forced to play with younger persons. 
The fast-growing boy or girl sometimes appears awkward or sexually premature, 
and in general, behavior problems that seem emotional are often based on the 
rate of physical growth. Correlated with Chaps. 2 and 3. 

Age of Turmoil (20 min). This film is concerned with early adolescence— 
approximately the period from thirteen to fifteen years. It focuses on the be¬ 
havior that reflects the emotional turmoil of this age group—giggling, destructive 
criticism of «chool, unrealistic ideas of their own future, hours spent in seemingly 
useless acJvrty, etc. Most of the scenes arc set in the home and show the mother 
and fathe. making appropriate and occasionally inappropriate responses. Differ¬ 
ent personality types have been selected to illustrate this budding stage, such 
as the leader or the quiet type. Correlated with Chaps. 4, 7, 8, and 9. 
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Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence (22 min). This film is concerned with 
the growing understanding of the meaning of sex in the teen-ager. It shows 
how teen-agers meet, and are helped to meet, their main problems in becoming 
aware of and adjusted to the opposite sex. A boy and a girl are taken through 
their entire adolescent experience, which culminates in their marriage at the 
end of the film. We see how, as children, they were given sex education in the 
home, how they became increasingly aware of the opposite sex, how they began 
dating different kinds of boys and girls until they had a fairly clear idea of the 
kind of person they wanted to marry, how they handled such problems as petting, 
and how they finally met, discovered and shared their common interest, fell in 
love and married. Correlated with Chaps. 12 and 13. 

Meeting the Needs of Adolescents (19 min). What can parents do to prepare 
their child for the future? This film deals with a family that includes a seventeen- 
year-old girl and a fourteen-year-old boy. It shows how their basic physical needs 
are met, how their mental development is stimulated and directed, how they are 
guided in their spiritual growth, and how parents can develop the social con¬ 
sciousness which will make their children good companions in later life. The 
film points out what parents can do to help constructively and indicates some 
of the needless worries that parents have about their teen-agers. Correlated with 
Chaps. 5, 6, 10, and 11. 
















Chapter 1 

ADOLESCENCE: AGE OF TRANSITION 


Adolescence has, in recent years, been called the “terrible teens.” Many parents 
and educators dread this period in the child’s life because of the countless prob¬ 
lems it presents. After a long period of relatively stable behavior, the child 
suddenly becomes unbalanced, unpredictable, and unstable as he emerges into 
adolescence. Adult dread of this age has been intensified by reports of the rise 
in juvenile delinquency, motor accidents, drinking, dope addiction, sex delin¬ 
quencies, and runaway marriages that fill our newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television programs, and even sermons. 

Nor is adolescence an attractive age or a time when the growing child is 
easy to live with. The adolescent is “awkward, spotty, and unpredictable” 
(Ogilvie, 1949). According to some, “adolescence reminds one of pimply boys 
and giggling girls, of the period when our youngsters lose the pleasing naivete 
of the uninhibited child, but have not yet acquired the veneer of the young 
adult. Authority no longer goes unchallenged and there is an awakening of 
new powers.” (Lane and Logan, 1949.) This is the age when “you can tell 
an adolescent because you can’t tell him anything. That is the way exasperated 
adults sometimes feel about teenagers who refuse to listen to reason—adult 
reason. In calmer moments, we adults recognize that when young people 
seem difficult, they are displaying symptoms which commonly go along with 
growing up.” (Remmers and Spencer, 1950.) " 

Nor is the adolescent any too happy about his status at this time. He is con¬ 
cerned about many of the things that bother his parents, but he will not admit 
it to them, nor will he go to them for advice. After making a point of declaring 
his independence, it would be humiliating to him to have to seek their advice, 
but he needs advice, and he sometimes needs it badly (Fleege, 1945). He makes 
mistakes, and this further adds to his uncertainty about himself. However, as 
Kirkpatrick (1952) has pointed out, “As it is, they have not done too badly in 
learning to get along in a somewhat chaotic world.” 

TRADITIONAL BELIEFS 

Tradition holds that radical changes take place in the individual as he 
emerges from childhood into maturity. At this time he is supposed to shed, 
automatically, the undesirable traits acquired during childhood and to develop, 
in some mysterious way and with little or no effort on his part, desirable traits 
that will serve him well when he reaches maturity. The mentally retarded 
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child, for example, is supposed to leave behind his mental deficiency and be¬ 
come normal; the selfish child is expected to turn into a considerate, kindly 
adult; and the careless, to develop habits of neatness and orderliness. 

Early Theories about Adolescence. G. Stanley Hall (1904), usually called 
the “Father of Child Study in America,” collected volumes of data and wrote 
vivid descriptions of adolescent behavior in which he emphasized the differ¬ 
ences between this behavior and that which precedes it in childhood and fol¬ 
lows it in maturity. This was regarded as the time when a “new birth” oc¬ 
curred in the personality of the individual. Rapid and marked changes were 
believed to take place at this time, thus transforming the child into a totally 
new personality. These changes, according to Hall, resulted from sexual matur¬ 
ing and were, thus, biologically generated. Because these changes are so rapid 
and pronounced, Hall described the period as one of “storm and stress,” a 
time when the individual is erratic, emotional, unstable, and unpredictable. 

The early students of adolescent psychology followed in the footsteps of 
Hall. Drawing on observations of adolescents who were having difficulties in 
making social adjustments, and influenced by the traditional beliefs of “flam¬ 
ing youth,” they furthered the idea expounded by Hall that adolescence was a 
period of life characterized by abnormalities of behavior natural to that period 
and outgrown as the individual reaches a mature level of development. And, 
like Hall, they explained these changes as the result of the sexual maturing of 
the individual. 

Effects of Scientific Research. Gradually scientific research has brought to¬ 
gether evidence to disprove these earlier points of view. No longer is it possible 
to hold out hope that a metamorphosis will take place in the adolescent years. 
Rather, there is ample evidence to show that traits present in childhood will 
become more deep-rooted with the passage of time. Similarly, increased scien¬ 
tific knowledge has shown that what were once regarded as abnormalities of 
adolescence are merely normal phenomena, present in almost every adolescent 
boy and girl. 

Scientific studies have revealed that adolescence is not a period of life sepa¬ 
rated and isolated from the rest of life. Instead, it is one part of the whole 
growth process, influenced by what preceded it and leaving its mark on what 
is to come. If “storm and stress” were biologically generated, then it would 
follow that these disturbances would be found in all adolescents, physical 
changes and social maladjustments would coincide, and the same character¬ 
istics would mark adolescence in all civilizations. Such is not the case (Reuter, 
1937). Studies of the relationship of sexual maturing to the emotional tensions 
so often present in adolescence have shown that emotional tensions persist 
long after sexual maturing has been completed (Hollingworth, 1928). Further¬ 
more, they have revealed that social and economic conditions and pressures are 
largely responsible for the difficulties the individual has in passing from child¬ 
hood into adulthood. 
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That adolescent “storm and stress" is caused by socioeconomic rather than 
physical conditions is shown by the fact that among primitive people and in 
ancient civilizations (where maturity followed childhood with only a short 
hiatus during which sexual maturity took place) no such condition existed. In 
Samoa, according to the reports of Mead (1928), adolescence is a pleasant age 
with none of the stresses and strains that our American youth experience. 
Here, the age of maturing is short and the individual becomes mature almost 
overnight. He does not have to wait for 5 or more years to pass before he can 
have the rights and privileges, as well as the responsibilities, that are associated 
with a physically mature body. 

These new points of view have resulted in a need for mental readjustment 
concerning adolescence. While it is true that we may still regard adolescence 
as a period of adjustment bridging the gap between childhood and ma¬ 
turity, we now know better than ever before what is characteristic of 
this period and what behavior we can expect of those leaving childhood 
behind as they gradually emerge into maturity. Each year, as scientific 
research brings to light new data regarding the adolescent, we find added 
justification for discarding the traditional beliefs, which, until recently, were 
widely accepted and which, in turn, were responsible for many of the misun¬ 
derstandings existing on the part of both adults and adolescents. 

MEANING OF •'ADOLESCENCE” 

“Adolescence” comes from the Latin verb adolescertf^whkh means “to 
grow,” or “to grow to maturity.” Maturing involves not only physical but also 
mental growth. On the physical side, it means the attainment of mature stature, 
the acquisition of physical features characteristic of a mature individual, and 
the development of the sex apparatus to make procreation possible. Mentally, a 
mature individual is one whose intelligence has reached its maximum growth. 
Accompanying mental maturity, it is justifiable to expect that emotional and 
social maturity will be attained. But in modern times, with its many complexi¬ 
ties and high standards of living, emotional and social maturity can be reached 
only after an adequate period of time needed for their attainment has been 
given. 

Adolescence should not, therefore, be confused with “puberty,” the period 
in pre- and early adolescence when sexual maturing occurs. Puberty is a part 
of adolescence but not synonymous with it, since adolescence, as now recog¬ 
nized, includes all phases of maturing, not physical maturing alone. Among 
primitive peoples and also among civilized peoples in early times, adolescence 
meant sexual maturing alone and, for that reason, it was a short period as 
compared with adolescence today. A further analysis of the distinction between 
adolescence and puberty will be given in the chapter on Puberty Changes. 
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AGE OF ADOLESCENCE 

Broadly speaking, adolescence extends from sexual maturity until the age 
when independence from adult authority is legally assured. Because there are 
such marked individual differences in the ages at which sexual maturity occurs, 
it is difficult to do more than mark off the end of childhood and the beginning 
of adolescence by using average ages. American society recognizes the indi¬ 
vidual as mature at the age of 21 years and gives him at this age the right to 
vote and to be responsible for his own behavior. We may, therefore, regard 
the age of 21 as the legal age of maturity and hence the end of adolescence. 
In spite of individual differences in the age of sexual maturity, it is possible to 
mark off periods within the adolescent span. These periods are based upon 
average ages for large groups of individuals and may not, therefore, be charac¬ 
teristic of one specific adolescent. They are as follows: 


Prcadolescencc . 10-12 years 

Early adolescence . 13-16 years 

Late adolescence . 17-21 years 


Sex Differences. Because boys mature slightly later than girls, we may 
regard their prcadolesccnce as extending from 11 to 12% or 13, early adoles¬ 
cence from 13 to 17, and late adolescence from 18 to 21 years. In the case of 
girls, preadolcscence usually comes between 10 and 11, early adolescence from 
12 to 16, and late adolescence from 17 to 20 or 21 years. Within the sex groups, 
however, marked individual differences may be found. As will become readily 
apparent later, this is important because of the close relationship between the 
individual’s behavior and the level of his sexual development. 

PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT 

Like the development that takes place during the childhood years, develop¬ 
ment in adolescence follows an orderly sequence or pattern. Because all 
adolescents follow much the same pattern of development, it is possible to 
observe certain characteristic forms of behavior in them. In describing the 
typical adolescent of today, Frank (1949) has noted that almost all adolescents 
arc rebellious against family requirements and prohibitions; they are anxious 
and insecure, confused and unsure of themselves; they are seeking reassurance 
from their own age group and they are inclined to be snobs, excluding those 
who are not members of their clique. All adolescents are eager to be approved 
and accepted by those a little older than they, they are confused and worried 
about their masculine or feminine roles, about what to do and say and what not 
to do and say to be “masculine” or “feminine,” they are fearful of sex, and they 
have a feeling of strong loyalty and devotion to their group (Frank, 1949). 

The changes which occur in preadolescence and early adolescence are 
greater than those which take place later. They accompany the rapid physical 
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change that occurs at that time. As physical development slows down, changes 
in behavior are slower in making their appearance. Within the period of late 
adolescence, physical changes are almost unnoticeable. This, however, is not 
true to the same extent of behavior changes. Both physical and behavior 
changes do occur, but at a slower rate than in the years of early adolescence. 

Developmental Tasks. Every culture expects individuals of a given age to do 
things which they are capable of doing. Since the pattern of development is 
similar for all, with slight individual differences, it is possible for a cultural 
group to set developmental tas/{s for different ages. These tasks are things a 
person must learn if he is to be reasonably happy and successful. Successful 
achievement of tasks for a certain period in the individual’s life leads to success 
with later tasks, while failure not only leads to unhappiness and disappoint¬ 
ment by the social group but also to difficulties with later tasks (Havighurst, 
1950, 1953). 

The following developmental tasks must be mastered by adolescents in our 
culture if they are to be happy and well adjusted: 

1. Achieving new and more mature relations with age-mates of both sexes 

2. Achieving a masculine or feminine social role 

3. Accepting one’s physique and using the body effectively 

4. Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults 

5. Achieving assurance of economic independence 

6. Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life 

8. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic competence 

9. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior 

10. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to behavior (Havig¬ 
hurst, 1953) 

An intensive study of a small group of boys and girls showed that good 
achievement on a developmental task at one age was followed by good achieve¬ 
ment on similar tasks at later ages. There was greater variability in the 
younger ages than in the older, suggesting that the level of achievement in 
these developmental tasks is practically fixed by the age of 13 years. Further¬ 
more, good achievement on one developmental task was found to be associated 
with good achievement on other tasks at the same age (Schoeppe and Havig¬ 
hurst, 1952). It has been pointed out that “if the adolescent is to accomplish 
the developmental tasks required in his society, it is imperative that he 
master his impulsivity and accept himself, so that he can mobilize his energy 
to deal effectively with the social and cultural forces which impinge upon 
him.” (Schoeppe et al., 1953.) 

ADOLESCENCE: A PERIOD OF TRANSITION * / 

Adolescence is a period of transition between childhood and adulthood. A 
person is an adult when he can take his place and play his role in adult 
a airs, physically, socially, and economically. A person is regarded as an 
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adolescent until he operates as an adult (Cline, 1941). While in this period 
of transition, the individual passes from childish habits of behavior to mature 
ones, from childish attitudes to mature attitudes, (see Fig. 1). Now he must 


GRADE CLASS 



Fig. 1. Changes in attitudes with age. (Based on material reported by S. L. Pressey at 
the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, 1953. Used by permis¬ 
sion.) 

learn to stand on his own feet and face the world personally without his par¬ 
ents or teachers to act as buffers, as they did when he was a child. How success¬ 
fully he will pass through this transition will depend greatly upon how well 
he has been prepared for it (Woodic, 1949). He is on the threshold of maturit), 
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where he must make decisions and adjustments that will have far-reaching im¬ 
plications for his future (Kuhlen, 1952). 

Adjustments to Change. Transition means change, and with change comes 
the need for adjustments to this change. The more rapidly the changes come, 
the harder it is to adjust to them. During the latter years of childhood, life 
goes on at a relatively even keel. Early adjustments to the physical and social 
environment reach a fairly satisfactory solution by the time the child becomes 
of school age. From then until adolescence, any necessary new adjustments are 
generally introduced gradually, with sufficient time and assistance on the part 
of parents and teachers to make the adjustments relatively easy for the child. 

The onset of puberty brings rapid changes in body size and structure. Ac¬ 
companying these physical changes are changes in interests. The individual 
is awkward, clumsy, and unsure of his movements. No longer do his child¬ 
hood playmates or play activities interest him. He finds himself taking a new 
interest in the other sex, in movies, in social activities, and even in books of a 
type that he formerly scorned. 

Furthermore, more new problems arise than he has ever had to solve in so 
short a time. He gradually becomes aware of the fact that because he looks 
mature he is expected to behave as a mature person, not as a dependent child. 
The adolescent whose childhood has been a gradual preparation for this change 
has far less difficulty in adjusting to it than has the adolescent whose whole 
childhood has been characterized by childish dependence. 

The difficulties of transition from childhood to adulthood are intensified 
when the adolescent goes to work. In discussing this problem, Lane and 
Logan (1949) point out, “Change from school to work is one of the greatest 
they ever experience. One week the adolescent is a carefree schoolchild, learn¬ 
ing under the kindly eye of a teacher: the next week he is a number that clocks 
in at the factory gate, works in a gang with his own eye on the boss, and 
scurries off home when the whistle blows.” 

ADOLESCENT INSTABILITY 

Like all transitions, adolescence is marked by shiftings backward and for¬ 
ward from old to new behavior, from old to new attitudes. Instability and in¬ 
consistency are indications of immaturity. They show that the individual is un¬ 
sure of himself and that he is trying to adjust himself to the new status he must 

assume in his social group. In describing this instability, Hacker and Geleerd 
(1945) have said, 

The most striking characteristic of this mysterious period in human existence is 

the simultaneous presence of contradictory, mutually exclusive trends. Adolescence 

is both unproductive and yet strangely creative and fertile. Useless and irresponsible 

centering of all interest on self occurs together with an almost unlimited capacity 

Jor idealistic self-sacrifice. Passionate and altruistic love coexists with callous indif¬ 
ference. (P. 625.) 
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Causes of Instability. Instability in adolescence comes not from one but from 
many causes, the most important of which are: 

Rapid and Uneven Development. After the period of relatively slow growth 
in childhood, there is a sudden growth spurt accompanied by rapid and uneven 
physical and mental development. As the adolescent grows older, the carefree 
assurance of childhood leaves him, and his increasing mental maturity forces 
him to face reality. Lacking a background of experience to give him per¬ 
spective and to season his judgments, he lacks balance. Then he alternates be¬ 
tween fear and hope, tending to magnify problems and to be unsure of himself. 

Lacl{ of Knowledge and Experience. Society makes many demands on the 
adolescent but then fails to provide him with a carefully outlined plan to help 
him to meet these demands. In a democratic culture, it is assumed that the 
individual should be free to choose his own pattern of self-development and 
thus does not provide him with the guidance and help given in primitive 
societies to their youth, whose behavior is regulated by a defined code (Jos- 
selyn, 1952). Also, because of his desire for independence, he has loosened his 
ties with his parents and therefore cannot turn to them for help or rely upon 
them as he did when he was a dependent child (Rose, 1944). 

Parents often add to adolescent’s confusion by scolding, criticizing, and de¬ 
manding, instead of explaining and helping him to get insights (Frank, 1949). 
The adolescent knows that he is expected to conform to certain standards and 
he wants to do so to gain status. How important this conformity is has been 
expressed by Kirkpatrick who stated, “Our children are born into a culture 
that is status-minded, future-oriented, and whose goal is economic produc¬ 
tion. . . . Failure to achieve is consistently guarded against and must be 
avoided at all costs.” (1952.) 

Conflicting Demands. The adolescent of today is confronted with conflicting 
demands from his parents, teachers, contemporaries, and the community. 
At one time they demand one thing of him; at another time, something else. 
He is confused and exasperated by being told, “You are old enough to 
know better,” and then, in almost the next breath, “You are not old enough to 
do this or that.” He is told to take responsibilities, to show some judgment, and 
to make decisions. Then he is treated as a child and is expected to be sub¬ 
missively obedient to his parents and teachers. 

Discontinuities in Training. The status of the child is different from that 
of the adult in most cultures. In our culture, we go to great extremes in em¬ 
phasizing this difference. For example, the child must be protected from the 
ugly facts of life, while the adult must meet them without psychic catastrophe; 
the child must obey, while the adult must command this obedience. Only 
occasionally does the training of the child not involve discontinuities. As a 
child, he is encouraged to be nonresponsible but is expected to assume a re¬ 
sponsible adult role. The transition from a submissive to an independent role 
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is difficult because he has been trained to behave in a submissive way, and then 
suddenly he is expected to behave in an independent way. Much of the stress 
and strain of adolescence is due to the discontinuities in the child’s training. 
This is in direct contrast to the training given children in primitive cultures 
and helps to explain why the transition from childhood to adulthood is so 
much easier for them than for children in our culture (Benedict, 1938; Green, 

1946). 

Effects on Behavior. A period of transition leaves its mark on the individu¬ 
al’s behavior. Because he feels unsure of himself and insecure in his status, the 
adolescent tends to be aggressive, self-conscious, and withdrawn (Rose, 1944). 
He becomes extremely sensitive and reserved, especially when with people he 
fears will not understand him or will ridicule him. Reserve may take the form 
of aloofness or indifference, or bravado and supercilious scorn. He is intense, 
moody, given to daydreaming, and prone to sudden outbursts of temper. He 
goes to extremes because he is afraid he will be unable to prove his all-round 
competence. Some overwork in school, others throw themselves feverishly into 
the school sports, while others devote their time almost exclusively to social 
activities (Zachrv, 1944). 

A vivid picture of the instability of the adolescent has been given by Josselyn 
(1951), who points out that the adolescent is always a contradiction. In his 
struggle for independence, he verbalizes vehemently against the protective 
rulings of adults. But, when he is unable to handle his independence as well as 
he did when he was younger, he makes demands for dependent security not 
made since he was a small child. While he is rarelv as angelic as he talks of 
being, he rarely acts out the extremes of antisocial behavior that he says he 
wants to adopt. His verbalizations and his actual behavior are characteristically 
contradictory. He is an idealist, but his behavior does not always bear this out. 
At one time, he too rigidly follows an idealized code of conduct, but then sud¬ 
denly he violates, or talks of violating, every acceptable code of behavior. His 
relations with other people are confusing. One minute he hates, the next he 
loves. He is characteristically secretive about himself and his feelings, but then 
he bares his soul. He rejects his parents as if they were “lepers in a community 
of healthy people.” Then he idealizes them (Josselyn, 1951). 

Being deprived of status in society has an unfavorable effect upon the ado¬ 
lescent. It leads to a state of chronic frustration, in which irritability and emo¬ 
tionality are intensified (Ausubel, 1950). Frustration, in turn, leads to agres¬ 
sion, which may take many forms, the most common of which are exaggerated 
demands for independence, generalized contempt for adults and established 
values, conceit, arrogance, a defiance of authority, and a stereoty ped hostile 
attitude toward parents and elders. In the more introverted adolescent, aggres¬ 
sion may find an outlet in a distorted and cynical materialism (Dollard, 1939). 

Instability is to be expected in early adolescence and shows that the adolescent 
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is growing up. Should it not appear, there is reason to believe that the adoles¬ 
cent is clinging to childish dependency and to childish forms of behavior. A 
continuation of instability and inconsistency in pronounced forms and over a 
period of time is undesirable. They are signs of poor adjustment. They show 
that the adolescent is having difficulties in breaking off childish habits and in 
establishing more mature ones to replace them. 

Girls in our culture have more difficulty in making the transition from 
childhood to maturity than do boys. This is shown by the fact that, even 
before puberty, girls display a greater number of neurotic symptoms than do 
boys. After puberty, instability increases for girls while, for boys, it decreases. 
This may be explained by the different pressures on the two sexes, with girls 
placed in more conflict situations than are boys and in situations in which their 
roles are not as clearly defined. By the college age, the sex difference in 
frustrations and insecurities is even more pronounced than it was at the time 
of puberty (Seward, 1946). 

In spite of the concern that many adults feel about the adolescent in this 
period of transition, there is little real cause for concern. As Zachry (1944) 
has pointed out, “stresses and strains are normal to adolescence—they are the 
rapids and cascades in the stream of growth.” If one maintains a proper per¬ 
spective, it will readily become apparent that the characteristic behavior of 
this transitional period is not serious unless it becomes permanent. This need 
for perspective was emphasized by Gardner (1947) when he said, 

My main therapeutic approach to the parents of adolescents—my main treatment, 
advice, and prescription to them in the face of such behavior—is the tried-and-true 
phrase of the men of the ancient church who, when beset by the unpredictable 
and the seemingly uncontrollable, comforted themselves and one another with the 
words, “It will pass. It will pass.” (Gardner, 1947.) 

ADOLESCENCE: A PROBLEM AGE 

Adolescence is widely accepted as a “problem age.” This label has a twofold 
meaning. Scientific studies have revealed that the adolescent has many prob¬ 
lems that must be solved in a manner satisfactory both to him and to the 
social group if he is to be happy and successful. It also means that the adoles¬ 
cent is a problem to his parents, teachers, and society in general. Because the 
adolescent group of problems is wider than that of childhood and affects more 
people, these problems seem proportionately more serious. The adolescent is 
even more of a problem to himself than to others. He is not adjusted to his 
new role in life, and as a result he is confused, uncertain, and anxious. 

Gardner (1947) has classified the problems of adolescence into two types: 
the general problems, which the adolescent has been trying to solve from in¬ 
fancy and which re-present themselves at this age for resolution, and the 
particular problems of adolescence. That these problems are normal has further 
been emphaized by Gardner, thus: 
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It is my feeling and my experience that 90 per cent of the so-called “problems of 
adolescents have to do with normal reactions or normal phases through which the 
adolescent passes in his journey toward adulthood. I feel that this must be true be¬ 
cause certainly 90 per cent of our adolescent children do get through this stage of 
development without any serious emotional upset, though I m not so sure they get 
through it without a few emotional scars. (P. 529.) 

Types of Problems. The types of problems that confront the adolescent are 
mainl y social . He must adjust himself to the social norms of his culture an d 
^meet nevvlTtuations that are far more complex than any he has met in his 
childhoo d days . The lag of socia l maturity beh ind physical maturity is pri¬ 
marily responsible for the difficulty The adolescent has in meeting the problems 
of this age successfully. Furthermore, the more complex the civilization, with 
the many social roles the individual is expected to play, and the more special¬ 
ization there is, the more difficult the adjustment will be (Davis, 1944). These 
problems are primarily personal in character and do not relate to the critical 
problems of the world (Cary, 1948). 

Studies of adolescents have revealed that the problems of this age change 
as the individual passes from early to late adolescence A study of high-school 
students’ problems, for example, has revealed that the problems of sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors differ not so much in type as in the emphasis they place 
on these problems. Seniors, for example, rate getting a job as their most im¬ 
portant problem, while juniors and sophomores rank preparing for their 
vocation in first place (Bonar, 1942). Similarly, in a study of boys from a 
Catholic high school, moral problems were listed as the least frequent after 
the ninth grade, boy-girl problems were most numerous in grades 9 to 12, 
and school problems decreased irregularly from the first to the twelfth grade 
(Finn, 1950). Seniors in high school regard as their biggest problem what 
they will do after they graduate from school (Cheney, 1949). 

Problems of Early Adolescence. A number of studies have been made of 
the problems of high-school students. Typical problems are shown in Fig. 2. 
While some variation in the order of importance has been attached to these 
problems, there is a marked consistency in the relative importance high-school 
students attach to problems relating to schoolwork, to relationships with their 
parents, teachers, members of their own sex and'members of tlKe opposite sex, 
to choice of vocation, tcTfinancial problems, and to personal adjustment prob¬ 
lems (Koch, 1943; Pope, 1943; Baker, 1945; Fleege, 1945; Kuhlelrand Bretsch, 
1947; Cary, 1948; Lewis, 1949; Williams, 1949; Remmers and Spencer, 1950; 
Drucker, 1951; Garrison and Cunningham, 1952). To be able to understand 
the adolescent and his problems, it is necessary to recognize the cultural pat¬ 
tern in which the adolescent grew up (Kirkpatrick, 1952). 

Variations in the number and frequency of problems in early adolescence 
depend upon many factors, the most important of which are the adolescent’s 
previous success in adjustments and his or her sex. An adolescent who was 
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unsuccessful in solving his problems during childhood is not likely to find it 
easy to meet the more complicated problems that present themselves at an 
older age. Comparisons of a group of socially accepted and socially unaccepted 
high-school students revealed that the unaccepted had more problems than 
the accepted. Furthermore, there was a difference in the type of problem that 
the two groups reported. In the case of the unaccepted, not feeling well, being 
overweight, lack of status, and being unhappy were the most commonly 
reported, as contrasted with moral problems in their relationships with mem- 


300 



Fig. 2. Typical problems of young adolescents. (From O. Y. Lewis, Problems of adoles¬ 
cents, Calif. /. sec. Edttc., 1949, 24, 215-221. Used by permission.) 

bers of the opposite sex, problems about future education, and problems about 
jobs, which proved to be of special concern to the socially accepted group 
(Kuhlen and Bretsch, 1947). 

Because there is a marked difference in interests at this age, it is not 
surprising that the problems of girls differ from those of boys (Symonds, 
1936). There are more problems among girls than among boys, and with 
increasing age the number of problems that girls face increases, while for boys 
the number decreases (Garrison and Cunningham, 1952). Girls are more con¬ 
cerned with school problems than are boys, with problems relating to their 
parents and family adjustments, social adjustments, personal attractiveness, 
and etiquette. Boys, on the other hand, find money—earning, spending, and 
saving—more of a problem than do girls; they are also more concerned about 
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problems relating to their future careers (Pope, 1943; Symonds, 1936). 

Getting help in meeting their problems has been reported by several groups 
of high-school students. A group of Catholic high-school boys, questioned 
by Fleege (1945), said in 68.8 per cent of the cases that they had someone to 
whom they did or could go for help when they had problems. Slightly more 
than half of the boys who had sources of help said they went to their parents, 
more often the father than the mother. Other sources of help were friends, 
brothers, priest, sisters, and, last, the girl friend. Girls turn more to their 
mothers than to their fathers, and they seek more help at home than do boys. 
Teachers and friends are also sources of help (Williams, 1949). However, 
many young adolescents feel the need of help in solving their problems and 
have no source of help, as was shown by the emphasis they placed on the need 
for vocational guidance and guidance in social matters, especially boy-girl 
relationships (Pope, 1943). 

Problems of Late Adolescence. As the problems of early adolescence are 
solved, new ones arise, often more difficult to meet than those of earlier years. 
The adolescent who has been unsuccessful in solving his earlier problems, or 
has not solved them to his satisfaction, often feels defeated and discouraged at 
the outset. As a result, he meets the problems in a halfhearted manner or gives 
up without making an attempt to solve them. Other adolescents, more success¬ 
ful in the past or more aggressive in their approach to life, solve their problems 
with greater or less satisfaction. Still others run away from their problems and 
deny to themselves that any problems exist. 

The studies of the problems facing the older adolescent have, to date, been 
limited to those of college students. What problems face the older adolescent 
whose life is in the world of work is still unknown. Many of the problems of 
the college student can be traced to the fact that the older adolescent is still 
in a state of dependency on his family. Some of the problems, as a result, are 
created by home and family situations, while others arise from the college 
environment in which the older adolescent finds himself (Klohr, 1948). Prob¬ 
lems of the greatest seriousness to the college student of today are those re¬ 
lating to college work, vocational choice and preparation for the chosen voca- 
non, personal-psychological adjustments, family relationships, and finances 
(Donahue and Eldersvcld, 1947; Heath and Gregory, 1946; Hunter and Mor¬ 
gan, 1949; Klohr, 1948; Stone, 1948; Williams, 1950). 

The older adolescent is concerned with problems relating to his college 
grades, his ability to graduate, and how to study effectively (Stone, 1948); 
problems related to selecting a career, his ability for the chosen career, the 

194^ ing needed ’ and the °PP ortunities available (Donahue and Eldersveld, 

. soc,a ( adjustment problems relating to shyness, feelings of inferiority, 
social sensitivity, and making friends (Heath and Gregory, 1946); family 
problems centered on parental discord, divorce or separation of the parents, 

justment to the death of one parent or the remarriage of a parent, and 
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conflicts with the parents (Heath and Gregory, 1946: Williams, 1950); prob¬ 
lems related to money, especially money needed for college expenses (Heath 
and Gregory, 1946; Symonds, 1935); and sex problems related to conduct, 
behavior, and experience (Kirkendall, 1948). 

There are marked sex differences in the problems facing the older adoles¬ 
cent in college. Girls have more problems than boys and of a more serious 
nature (Stone, 1948; Hunter and Morgan, 1949; Williams, 1950). Social prob¬ 
lems trouble girls more than boys (Hunter and Morgan, 1949), as do problems 
related to morals, religion, sex, and marriage (Stone, 1948) and problems 
centered around personal attractiveness (Symonds, 1935). Boys are especially 
disturbed about matters relating to money and sex (Symonds, 1935) and de¬ 
lays in starting work and marriage (Stone, 1948). While both boys and girls 
of college age report problems relating to family relationships, the most serious 
for boys are conflicts with their parents over educational and vocational plans 
and independence. For girls, their major conflicts with their parents are over 
finances, vocational and educational plans, and independence (Williams, 

1950). 

Adolescence as a “Problem Age.” While every age seems to have behavior 
associated with it that proves to be troublesome to adults, the behavior of the 
adolescent seems to be especially troublesome. The fundamental reason for 
believing that adolescence is a problem age is that the adolescent is too often 
judged by adult standards rather than by standards for adolescents. Because 
the youth more closely resembles an adult than a child in physical appearance, 
his behavior is no longer judged by childish standards but by adult standards. 

To make the situation worse, too many studies by psychologists and psychia¬ 
trists have emphasized the behavior of the poorly adjusted adolescent. The 
result has been a widespread impression that all adolescents are poorly ad¬ 
justed, that all adolescents are problem cases. Emphasis on mental disorders 
that develop during the adolescent years, on juvenile delinquency, and, during 
the war, on rejections from the armed forces because of neurotic tendencies 
has helped further to foster this point of view. 

One example will be sufficient to illustrate the need for scientific studies of 
the normal behavior of adolescents in order to be able to judge them fairly. 
One of the most troublesome aspects of early adolescence is the obstinacy so 
often found at this age. Banham (1952), from studies of large groups of young 
adolescents, has reported that the individual who will not “listen to reason, 
who does just the opposite of what parents and teachers want him to do, or 
who just “moons” around the house in an aimless fashion is in a special grow¬ 
ing point in his life span when there are conflicts between his desires and 
those of the social group. He wants to be acceptable to his growing social 
circle, but he discovers that some behavior will not please all. At this time, 
there is also an increase in the number of his social interests, and there are 
tC w responsibilities and obligations, as well as a conflict between his desire 
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for independence and his need for parental support. This makes him obstinate 
and rebellious. 


ADOLESCENCE: AN UNHAPPY AGE 

It is difficult to be happy when one is burdened with problems, is unsure 
of his status in society, or is dissatisfied with his status. Consequently, it is 
questionable whether there is much truth to the traditional belief that adoles¬ 
cence is a “carefree age.” Adolescence is not carefree for the typical adolescent 
in our culture, nor is it a happy time of life. While there are, of course, mo¬ 
ments of happiness, often of great joy, these far too often are overshadowed by 
the frustrations, disappointments, and heartbreaks that accompany growing 
up in our present-day culture. 



Happiness in adolescence depends largely on parental understanding. (From Adolescent 
Development, a McGraiv-Hiil Text-Film.) 


Happiness in adolescence depends upon much more than happiness in 
childhood. The individual may meet the difficulties of childhood successfully 
because of family help. When he reaches adolescence, the demands society 
places upon him are far greater than they were in childhood, and he has less 
help in meeting these demands than he formerly had. Added to the increased 
demands of the social group is his own growing consciousness of the necessity 
for accepting responsibility and his own levels of aspiration, which are gen¬ 
erally not fulfilled. These new factors militate against the continuation of the 
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happy state he experienced as a protected, relatively carefree child (Fleege, 

1945). 

Causes of Unhappiness. There is no one cause of unhappiness in adolescence, 
but many causes. Of these, the most common are: 

Social Pressures. As English (1947) has pointed out, instead of being one 
of the happiest and most constructive periods of life, adolescence is far too 
frequently spoiled by adults, both parents and teachers, who make the period 
more full of conflict than is necessary. They fear the adolescent will not grow 
up to be a worker, that he will not be sufficiently obedient, cooperative, or 
grateful, or that he will go astray sexually. As a result they, especially parents, 
scold, admonish, criticize, or punish. Parents, especially, too often act as a 
brake on all the adolescent’s strivings to become a mature and independent 
adult (English, 1948). 

Problems of Adjustment. At any age, adjustment is accompanied by anxiety 
of greater or lesser intensity. The most intense anxiety shows itself in the area 
of development most recently established. In the case of the adolescent, phys¬ 
ical-sexual development, with its accompanying desire for expression, con¬ 
stitutes the major source of adjustment problems (Plaut, 1944). How the 
adolescent reacts to these adjustment problems will determine how happy 
he is. Questioning a group of high-school boys revealed that approximately 
three-quarters of them felt that, taking everything into consideration, life was 
happy in spite of the problems they had to face. The others felt there were too 
many dark clouds blocking out the sunshine of happiness. Approximately 
6 out of every 10 boys questioned felt occasionally overwhelmed by life’s com¬ 
plications (Fleege, 1945). 

Lacl{ of Status. Because sex maturing means so much to boys and girls, they 
expect a change in their families’ attitudes toward them when they become 
sexually mature. Naturally it is disappointing to them when this docs not 
happen. Furthermore, the adolescent no longer enjoys the freedom from 
responsibilities he had as a child, nor does he have the rights and privileges of 
an adult. This uncertain status is bound to make him unhappy. 

Idealism. Every adolescent has high ideals for himself, his family, his friends, 
his community, and his country. Rarely do any of them come up to the stand¬ 
ards he has set. A study of adult recall of unpleasant experiences during 
adolescence revealed that those related to school failures, death of friends and 
relatives, loss of friends, quarrels with parents, breakup of friendships with 
members of the opposite sex, feelings of inferiority, and lack of popularity 
were the most common. Because they were remembered vividly into the adult 
years, they unquestionably were sources of great unhappiness when they oc¬ 
curred (Thompson and Witryol, 1948). The adolescent in our culture has more 
unpleasant and fewer pleasant psychological experiences than do preadoles¬ 
cents (Thompson and Kepler, 1945). In rankings from one to seven, happiness 
in adolescence has been placed in the fourth position from the top by a group 
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of adults who feel that the years from 20 to 50 are far happier (Tuckman 
and Lorge, 1952). 

Defeats in Heterosexual Relationships. Love affairs can be happy experi¬ 
ences for an adolescent, but few are. They are accompanied by such intensity 
of emotionality that they are almost doomed to failure from the start. When 
they break up, they prove to be heartbreaking experiences. And because the 
major part of adolescence is the “age of romance,” few adolescents find the 
happiness from their romantic experiences that they have dreamed of since 
their fairy-tales days, when all romances ended happily and the couple “lived 
happily ever after.” 

Feelings of Inadequacy. Because the adolescent generally has unrealistic con¬ 
cepts of his abilities and levels of aspiration far above successful achievement, 
he is bound to feel inadequate when he falls short of the goals he set for him¬ 
self. Competition with others in school, in athletics, in social affairs, and in 
all areas of his life becomes increasingly severe as each year passes. Few 
adolescents find themselves at the top or even near the top. This often proves 
to be a crushing blow to their egos and makes them look upon themselves 
as total failures. 

Environmental Influences. That unhappiness in adolescence is mainly en¬ 
vironmental in cause is shown by the fact that it is far from universal. In 
most primitive cultures, adolescence is one of the happiest periods of life 
(Mead, 1928). In many civilized cultures, it is a far happier period than in 
ours. In a study of adolescent girls of different cultures, it was found that Swiss 
and English girls complained most about parental regimentation, while the 
American and German girls put more emphasis on parental guidance and 
affection than on lack of understanding in the home. Happiness among Eng¬ 
lish and Swiss girls was severely influenced by class distinctions and their 
awareness of discrepancies between their own homes and others. As adoles¬ 
cence progresses, home and family decline in importance as contributing factors 
to happiness, and the wider social environment outside the home becomes 
more significant (Barschak, 1951). In the latter part of adolescence, there are 
better adjustments between the adolescent and his family as well as better 
adjustments with friends. As a result, there is less stress and, consequently, 
less unhappiness (Wall, 1948). 

Effects on Behavior. The unhappiness of adolescence manifests itself in 
many forms, the causes of some of which are not readily recognizable as such. 
There are an increase in recklessness of behavior, lack of consideration for 
others, rudeness and gruffness of speech, and roughening of language—as 
shown by an increased use of swearing and slang. There are secretiveness 
about personal affairs, moodiness and brooding, intolerance of others—notably 
the younger children in the family—and greater demands for money to spend 
as the adolescent pleases. He resists advice, frequently doing just the opposite 
ol what he has been advised to do; he is less demonstrative toward members 
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of the family than ever before; he scorns sentiments of all kinds; and he 
delights in eccentric methods of dressing, going to the extreme of wearing 
shabby, dirty garments or of overdressing. 

Escape from the situation that gives rise to unhappiness is a common way 
of meeting it. Many adolescents run away from home, marry, leave school, 
and go to work so they can be independent. Many who are unhappy look to 
travel and economic independence for their happiness (Iisager, 1948). The 
desire to be someone else is a common wish among adolescents who are dis¬ 
satisfied with themselves and their roles in life. While children generally would 
like to be like someone in the family, the adolescent selects a well-known 
person who represents a well-recognized position in our society. He knows 
specific ways in which he would like to be different (Winker, 1949 ). 

The expressions of self-dissatisfaction and unhappiness listed above are all 
normal at this age. They show that the adolescent is going through an ad¬ 
justment period, just as the temper tantrums of a 2- to 4-year-old show that 
he is trying to become independent by throwing off the yoke of parental 
domination. Most adults, however, do not recognize the underlying cause of 
this difficult adolescent behavior. They make a bad situation worse by showing 
hurt feelings or by protesting that the adolescent is an ingrate, .that he is dis¬ 
gracing the family, or that he is thoroughly selfish and inconsiderate. Mis¬ 
understanding on the part of others of the true picture of what is taking place 
adds to the adolescent’s worries and unhappiness and results in a “Why- 
should-I-worry?” or “I-don’t-care” attitude. 

Many adolescents are unhappy to the point of developing personality dis¬ 
orders. These may result in potential psychiatric disturbances, notoriety re¬ 
actions in the form of trying to force themselves on the attention of others, or 
a withdrawal syndrome, marked by apathy, stupor, or dreaminess. It may 
even lead to suicidal threats (Wilson, 1949). When suicide occurs in adoles¬ 
cence, it is usually of an impulsive character, motivated by a desire to punish 
parents or others thought to be responsible for the individual’s unhappiness 
or by feelings of guilt and a desire for self-punishment (Despert, 1952). Per¬ 
sonality disorders resulting from unhappiness in adolescence often appear to 
be worse than they later turn out to be (Gallagher, 1950). 



Chapter 2 

PUBERTY CHANGES 


Marked changes take place in the body during adolescence. The body 
changes from that of a child to that of an adult, with the size, shape, propor¬ 
tions, and functioning of an adult body. The major part of the change comes 
in the early part of adolescence, the puberty phase. Puberty, from the Latin 
word pubertas, meaning “age of manhood,” is a period when the reproductive 
organs mature and begin to function. The time at which puberty begins and 
the time needed for the puberty changes to be completed has a marked in¬ 
fluence on the development of the entire body. While physical development 
continues after sexual maturity has been attained, it will be at a progressively 
slower rate. 

Early Recognition of Puberty. The first recorded reports of puberty changes 
go back to the days of Aristotle. In his Historia animalium Aristotle refers to 
the fact that when boys are “twice seven years old,” they begin to “engender 
seed.” With this change comes the appearance of hair on the pubes; the voice 
alters, getting harsher, more uneven, and of a somewhat shrill tone. Girls at 
the same age experience the first menstrual flow. When this occurs, Aristotle 
maintained, the breasts have, in the majority of cases, swelled to the height 
of two fingers’ breadth. At this time, the girl’s voice changes to a deeper tone. 
Aristotle noted also that behavioral changes accompany these changed physio¬ 
logical states. He mentioned among other behavioral changes the tendencies 
to be ardent, irritable, passionate, and sanguine. Girls at this age, according 
to Aristotle, are in need of constant surveillance because of their developing 
sex impulses. 

This early recognition of the effects of a changed body on attitudes and be¬ 
havior has been borne out by scientific studies. When changes are rapid, the 
individual cannot make adequate adjustments to them and, as a result, is con¬ 
fused and insecure. Biihler, who has labelled this period of adolescence as the 
‘ negative phase,” has helped to focus scientific attention on the marked be¬ 
havioral changes that come with sexual maturing. These changes are, for the 
most part, unfavorable and lead to poor social adjustments. In most cases, the 
worst of the negative phase is over when girls become sexually mature, at the 
time of the menarche, or first menstruation. The same holds true for boys when 

their sex organs reach the level of maturity (Furfey, 1926; Biihler, 1927; 
Hetzer, 1927; Leal, 1929). 
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CRITERIA OF PUBERTY 

In the past, among some primitive peoples and occasionally even among 
the civilized, the accepted criterion of the individual’s sexual maturity was 
ability to produce offspring. Recently, numerous criteria have been used, the 
most satisfactory of which are difficult to apply. By some scientists, several 
criteria have been used; by others, only one. Because of the variations of the 
criteria used in research studies, it is understandable that different ages of 
sexual maturing are frequently reported. 

Multiple Criteria. There are several widely used patterns of criteria to deter¬ 
mine the onset of puberty in boys and girls and the stage of development 
reached. For girls, Leal (1929) used as criteria pubic hair, axillary hair, rapid 
growth in height and weight, eruption of second molars, enlargement and 
changes in appearance of the breast, enlargement of the pelvic breadth, de¬ 
velopment of the larynx, and menstruation. The stage of development of these 
different criteria determined whether the girl was prepubescent, pubescent, or 
postpubcscent. For boys, the criteria included pubic hair, rapid growth in 
height and weight, eruption of second molars, enlargement of the genitals, 
change of voice, appearance of beard, and seminal emissions. A more sim¬ 
plified pattern of multiple criteria for boys has been used by Ramsey (1950). 
This consists of age of first ejaculation, age of first appearance of pigmented 
pubic hair, and age of first recognition of voice changes. 

Single Criteria. Because of the practical difficulties in applying such criteria 
as those described above, many attempts have been made to find a single 
criterion that will prove to be accurate. Of the many that have been suggested, 
the following are the most used today: 

Pubic Hair. Crampton (1908) suggested a technique for determining pu¬ 
berty based on the stage of development of pubic hair. In the prepubescent 
stage, there is little hair over the pubic bone; the pubescent stage is the time 
of rapid growth of the pubic hair; and the postpubescent stage is when the 
pubic hair begins to take on its characteristic kinky appearance. 

The Menarche. Among girls, the menarche, or first menstruation, has been 
used for centuries as the best single criterion of sexual maturity. Scientific 
studies have shown that the menarche comes at neither the beginning nor at 
the end of the period of physical changes taking place at puberty. Instead, 
the menarche may be regarded as the mid-point of puberty. This is justified by 
evidence that there is a period of “adolescent sterility” following the menarche. 
This period lasts for 6 months or longer when the time between menstrual 
period^ ranges from 2 to 6 months, and when ovulation, or the ripening and 
release of a ripe ovum from a follicle in the ovary, does not occur. This is 
evidence that her sexual maturing has not been completed (Engle and Sheles- 
nyak, 1934; Ashley-Montagu, 1946, 1950). 

Nocturnal Emissions. Among boys, the first nocturnal emission, or “wet 
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dream,” has been popularly used as a criterion of the boy’s sexual maturity. 
During sleep, the penis sometimes becomes erect and semen, or fluid contain¬ 
ing sperm cells, spurts out. This is the normal way for the male reproductive 
organ to rid itself of excessive amounts of semen. However, nocturnal emis¬ 
sions have been found to occur after some pubertal development has taken 
place and therefore cannot be used as a criterion of the onset of puberty. 
Furthermore, not all boys experience this phenomenon, or not all recognize 

it as such. 

"Wisdom Teeth." Because the second molars, or "wisdom teeth,” erupt at 
puberty, Cattell (1928) has suggested the use of wisdom teeth as a criterion 
of puberty. This method does not tell the stage of pubertal development at¬ 
tained, and in addition it would be difficult to apply, as many boys and girls 
visit a dentist only infrequently and even fewer have their teeth X-rayed when 
they go to have their teeth examined. 

Enlargement of the Nec{. Among boys, enlargement of the neck has been 
suggested as the most characteristic sign of male sexual development (Hogben 
et al., 1948). 

Widening of the Pelvic Region. For girls, Hogben and his coworkers have 
suggested that the widening of the female pelvic region is the most character¬ 
istic sign of the girl’s sexual maturity (Hogben et al., 1948). 

Chemical Analysis of Urine. Analysis of the first urine passed in the morn¬ 
ing gives a reliable indication of the state of sexual development present, 
though this method is difficult to use and is generally limited to the study of 
institutional cases. The urine of boys is analyzed to determine the amount of 
creatine and gonadotropic hormone ( androgen ) present. Because creatine is 
normally found in immature individuals, the absence of creatine is taken as 
an indication of sexual maturity (Reynolds and Clark, 1947). 

Androgen, on the other hand, is not normally found in the urine of imma¬ 
ture boys. From the age of 12V> years on, androgen begins to appear in the 
urine of boys who are developing normally (Oesting and Webster, 1938; 
Greulich et al., 1942; Shock, 1945). Chemical analysis of the girl’s urine like¬ 
wise is used to determine the state of her sexual maturity. When the female 
gonadotropic hormone estrogen is present, it is evident that she is sexually 
mature. After the age of 11 years, the measurable amounts of estrogen are 
greatly increased. Normally, both males and females excrete androgenic- 
estrogenic compounds in the urine. The androgenic-estrogenic relationship is 
an index of the degree of masculinity and feminity of the individual (Berg¬ 
man, 1947, Kinsey et al., 1953). 

X Rays of Bones. At the present time, the most dependable single criterion 
ol sexual maturity in boys and girls is the assessment of the state of their bone 
development by means of X rays. Studies of boys and girls have revealed that 
* l* • i , __ s occurs at a certain point in the bone development of 
the individual. X rays of the long bones of the hands and knees, taken at 
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different times during the preadolescent growth spurt, make it possible to 

determine just when puberty begins and at what rate it is progressing. The 

maturity determiners in the bones are successive changes in the outline of the 

shaft ends and in the contour of epiphysical ossification centers (see Fig. 3) 

(Flory, 1936; Todd, 1937; Shuttleworth, 1937, 1939; Bayley, 1940; Greulich, 

1950; Harding, 1952, 1952a). Some years before puberty, X rays of the hand 

will distinguish children who will mature early from those whose maturation 

will be delayed (Greulich, 1950). 

> 



Fig. 3. Ages and sex differences in ossification of the hand and wrist. (Unpublished 
material of N. Bayley, traced from illustrations in T. W. Todd, Atlas of Skeletal Matura¬ 
tion, St. Louis: Mosby, 1937. From F. K. Shuttleworth, The adolescent period: a graphic 
atlas, Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1949, 14, No. 1. Used by permission.) 

AGE OF PUBERTY 

In determining the age of puberty, the widely accepted procedure is to 
divide the age into three subdivisions: (1) the prepubescent, or immature, 
stage, when bodily changes are taking place but the reproductive function is 
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not yet developed; (2) the pubescent, or maturing, stage, when body changes 
have reached the point where sex cells are produced in the sex organs, though 
the body changes are not complete; and (3) the postpubescent, or mature, 
stage, in which the sex organs are functioning in a mature way and the 
secondary sex characteristics, or physical features which distinguish the two 
sexes, are well developed. 

At the present time it is generally accepted that the average age for pubes¬ 
cence is 13 5 years for girls and 14.5 years for boys. Approximately 50 per cent 
of all girls mature between 12.5 and 145 years and 50 per cent of all boys be¬ 
tween 14 and 15.5 years. The recognized sex difference is approximately one 
year in favor of girls. Differences between the sexes are especially marked be¬ 
tween the ages of 12 and 14 years, when there are many more mature girls 
than there are mature boys. This difference shows itself not only in the larger 
and more mature bodies of girls but also in their more mature, more aggressive, 
and more sex-conscious behavior (Crampton, 1908; Leal, 1929; Shuttleworth, 

1937). 

Factors Influencing Age of Maturing. There are many factors that influence, 
either directly or indirectly, the age at which sexual maturing begins. Age of 
maturing in girls seems to “run in the family,” thus showing the influence 
of heredity. Mothers who menstruated at an early age were found to have 
daughters who also menstruated early. Late maturing mothers, on the other 
hand, had daughters who menstruated late. A definite relationship between 
the ages of the menarche in sisters was also found (Gould and Gould, 1932; 
Reymert and Jost, 1947, Krogman, 1948). 

In the numerous studies of sex differences in the age of maturing, there is 
almost unanimous agreement that girls mature, on the average, earlier than 
boys (Leal, 1929; Boas, 1932; Gould and Gould, 1932; Kubitschek, 1932; 
Shuttleworth, 1939). Age of maturing is dependent to a certain extent upon the 
child’s level of intelligence. Girls of superior intelligence menstruate first at 
an earlier age than do girls of average or below-average intelligence (Terman, 
1925; Hollingworth, 1926). Boys of superior intelligence likewise mature 
earlier than do those of average or below-average intelligence (Terman, 

Better health, due to better prenatal and postnatal care, results in earlier 
maturing among boys and girls of today than was true of their parents’ genera¬ 
tion. This is true also of children whose parents belong to the higher socioeco¬ 
nomic groups (Gould and Gould, 1932). A comparison of growth of children 
in Belgium during and after the German occupation from 1940 to 1944 showed 
a marked delay in the onset of puberty following the severest period of food 
rationing. When rationing was over, the average age for maturing again be¬ 
came normal (Ellis, 1945). The factor of care may play an important role in 
the earlier maturing of city, as compared with country, children (Baldwin, 
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1921). Comparison of white and Negro boys has revealed very little difference 
between them in age of first ejaculation, appearance of pubic hair, and voice 
changes (Kinsey et al., 1948; Ramsey, 1950). 

Climate has been proved to affect the age of puberty. Earliest maturing 
comes in the temperate zones, while both Arctic and Tropical zones seem to 
delay the age of maturing (Mills, 1937). Girls have shown greater heat sus¬ 
ceptibility than boys, especially when heat is prolonged. This not only retards 
their growth but also delays the onset of the menarche (Mills, 1950). A com¬ 
parison of Nigerian boys and girls with those in Great Britain showed a 
mean for the menarche of the girls of Great Britain to be 13.73 years as com¬ 
pared with 14.4 years for those from Nigeria. The degree of sexual maturity 
of Nigerian and British boys, on the other hand, was essentially the same 
(Ellis, 1950). Of all factors influencing age of maturity, the glandular condi¬ 
tion of the individual has been proved to be the most important. The influence 
of glandular balance on age of puberty will be discussed in the section on 
Causes of Puberty. 


TIME NEEDED FOR MATURING 

It takes on the average from 6 months to 2 years for the individual to change 
from an asexual to a sexual state, during which time changes in preparation 
for sexual maturity arc taking place throughout the body. The period of 
puberty lasts from 2 to 4 years and the period of postpubescence, during which 
the development of the sex organs is completed, lasts for 6 months to 2 years. 
The puberty period normally lasts twice as long as the prepuberty and post- 
puberty periods combined (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). 

There arc certain patterns that are characteristic of the maturing of mem¬ 
bers of the two sexes and of those who mature early as compared with those 
who mature later. Boys require longer to mature than girls, and every stage 
of puberty is longer for them than it is for girls. Girls mature more or less 
uniformly, requiring about 3 to 3% years for the process. The time needed for 
boys to mature ranges from 2 to 4 years, and they show far less uniformity in 
the process than do girls (Leal, 1929). There are, however, marked individual 
differences within each sex group. 

Those who are slow in starting to mature generally mature more quickly 
than the average, once they get started. They also mature more rapidly than 
do those whose maturing is slightly precocious. In the case of boys, those who 
reach puberty at 13.5 years will, on the average, remain pubescent for 1.2 
years. For those reaching puberty earlier or later, the period of puberty is 
longer, approximately 2.5 years (Ellis, 1948; Jensen, 1950). 

Early and Late Maturers. Certain characteristic differences have been ob¬ 
served among early and late maturers. Those who mature early are large in 
late childhood, their bodies are feminine in type (broad hips and short legs), 
they attain their maximum growth early, growth is rapid over a short time, 
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the menorche comes early in girls, there is an early development of the seam- 
clary sex characteristics, and the osseous development comes earlier than 
average. The late maturers, by contrast, are small in late childhood, their 
body "type is masculine (broad shoulders and long legs), their growth is slow 
over a longer time and comes later, the menarche comes late in girls, 
secondary sex characteristics are late in developing, and the osseous develop¬ 
ment is later than average. The ultimate size of late maturers does not show 
as extreme differences as it did in late childhood, in comparison with those 
who matured earlier (Stuart, 1947). 

CAUSES OF PUBERTY CHANGES 

For centuries the exact cause of sexual maturation was completely unknown. 
Aristotle referred to the fact that the physical changes of puberty in boys were 
dependent upon some activity of the testes because, when boys were castrated, 
their voices remained high pitched and pubertal hair did not appear. People 
knew that, in some mysterious manner and at a fairly predictable age, the 
bodies of little boys and girls began to change. But what lay back of these 
changes and how it happened that they occurred in such a regular, predictable 
manner were problems for which no solution had been discovered. 

Studies of Endocrine Glands. In recent years a partial solution to the prob¬ 
lem of sexual maturation has come from the research work of a group of 
doctors who specialize in the study of the endocrine glands or glands of in¬ 
ternal secretion. These endocrinologists have discovered that a close relation¬ 
ship exists between the pituitary gland, located at the base of the brain, and 
the gonads, or sex glands. It is the pituitary gland that stimulates the gonads 
to increased activity. In turn, the hormone, or chemical secretion, from the 
gonads brings about the physical and mental changes that are characteristic of 
the puberty stage of development. 

Pituitary Gland. The anterior lobe of the pituitary gland produces two hor¬ 
mones, which are closely related to puberty development. These two hormones 
are the growth hormone, which is an influential factor in determining the size 
of the individual, especially of the limbs, and the gonad-stimulating, or gonado¬ 
tropic, hormone, which, when acting on the gonads, stimulates them to in¬ 
creased activity. There is evidence that just before puberty there is a gradual 
increase in the gonadotropic hormone. At the same time there is an increasing 
sensitivity of the gonads to this hormone. The combination of these two 
conditions initiates puberty. 

What in turn is responsible for the increased supply of the gonadotropic 
hormone or the increased sensitivity of the gonads to this hormone, at the 
more or less predictable age at which puberty changes occur, has not yet been 
fully explained. Some hereditary factor is unquestionably at work. 

The Gonads. The gonads, the second of the endocrine glands to play an 
active role in bringing about puberty changes, are the sex glands of the indi- 
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vidual. The female gonads are called the ovaries and the male, the testes . Just 
before puberty the gonadotropic hormone from the pituitary gland is produced 
in sufficient quantity to cause the immature gonads of boys and girls to grow 
and develop into mature testes and ovaries. With their development comes the 
production of germ cells, as well as hormones that bring about sex changes in 
the growth and development of the genital organs and secondary sex charac¬ 
teristics. 

Growth of Gonads. The growth of the gonads is very slight during child¬ 
hood. By the age of 12 years, the female ovaries are only about 40 per cent 
of their adult weight. Then from 12 to 17 years there is an acceleration in their 
growth rate, so that they weigh approximately one-half of their final weight. 
By the time the girl is 20 years old, her ovaries have achieved their mature 
size. The male testes in childhood are very small. When the boy is 14 years old, 
his testes are approximately 10 per cent of their final size. During the next year, 
however, they grow rapidly and then slow down. By the time the boy is 20 
years old, his testes are still not completely developed so far as mature weight 
is concerned, though they are functionally mature. 

The Ovaries. As the ovaries develop, their primary function is to produce 
germ cells, called ova, for the perpetuation of the race. In addition to this, 
they produce two regulatory hormones, theelin and progestin, which initiate 
and bring to completion the period of pregnancy. At puberty two internal se¬ 
cretions are produced, the follicular hormone and that of the corpus luteum. 
The sex hormones in the girl stimulate breast development, which results 
from the growth of the mammary glands. Likewise, changes occur in the re¬ 
productive organs, such as the development of the uterus, the Fallopian tubes, 
and the vagina. Accompanying these changes comes cyclic menstrual bleeding 
or menstruation. In addition to these developments there is the development 
of the secondary sex characteristics of the female body. 

The Testes. The male gonads, or testes, like the female ovaries, are stimu¬ 
lated to development at puberty by the gonadotropic hormone from the pitui¬ 
tary gland. The testes have a dual function. They produce spermatozoa, or sex 
cells, which are needed for reproduction, and they produce one or more hor¬ 
mones that control the physical and psychological adjustments necessary in the 
carrying out of the reproductive function. The physical adjustment includes 
the development of secondary sex characteristics, as well as of the testes them¬ 
selves, the prostate gland, the seminal vesicles, and the penis. 

Effect of Pituitary. After the gonadal sex hormones are stimulated by hor¬ 
mones from the pituitary gland, they in turn act on the pituitary and cause 
a gradual reduction in the amount or the effectiveness of the growth hormone. 
The gonadal sex hormones eventually stop the action of the growth hormone 
completely. If there has not been enough of the growth hormone in late child¬ 
hood and early puberty, the individual’s growth will be ar-rested and he will 
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be below average in height. If, on the other hand, production of the gonad 
hormones in adequate quantity is delayed, the individual’s growth continues 
for too long and his body, especially his limbs, becomes too large. It is thus 
obvious that the pituitary gland and the gonads must function in a reciprocal 
manner, with properly timed action on the part of both, if growth is to be 
normal (Morgan and Stellar, 1950). 

Abnormal Functioning. An inadequate supply of gonadal hormones, result¬ 
ing from subnormal development of the gonads, an insufficient supply of 
gonadotropic hormone from the pituitary, injury or destruction of the gonads 
through accident or disease, such as mumps in boys, delays puberty and pre¬ 
vents normal development not only of the sex organs themselves but also of the 
secondary sex characteristics. Other causes of delayed or incomplete maturing 
are poverty, malnutrition, sickness of a prolonged and devastating sort, ex¬ 
cessive work and worry. Removal of the gonads by castration in boys and 
the necessity of removing all or part of the female apparatus in girls, because 
of some diseased condition, will delay puberty or bring about an only partially 
mature state of development. 

In delayed puberty, it has been found that the secondary sex characteristics 
in girls are normal but the uterus is small and undeveloped. Obesity is also 
commonly found in both boys and girls whose puberty is markedly delayed 
(Richardson, 1949). Boys are somewhat effeminate in appearance, while girls 
tend to be somewhat masculine in their looks and ways. Accelerated puberty, 
known as “puberty precox,” comes from an excessive supply of the gonado¬ 
tropic hormone from the pituitary gland during the early years of childhood. 
This, in turn, affects the gonads, and the individual matures too soon, even to 
the production of spermatozoa and ova (Rush et al, 1937; Bergman, 1947). 

Medical records of puberty precox have given us a more complete picture 
of just what effects precocious puberty has on the mental and the physical 
development of the individual. Height and weight approximate the “adolescent 
spurt, only at an abnormally early age. By the time of maximum growth 
in height, pubic hair has assumed adult characteristics. The appearance of 
axillary and facial hair is delayed (Engstrom and Munson, 1951). Facial 
growth is on an infantile level. The teeth and central nervous system are the 
least advanced in the maturation of all bodily systems. The individual’s mental 
age is near the level for his chronological age. There is also no indication of 
pubescent personality and behavior (Seckel et al., 1949; Seckel, 1950; En*>- 
strom and Munson, 1951). There is, thus, evidence that individuals who ex¬ 
perience precocious puberty do not pass through a normal puberty (Eng¬ 
strom and Munson, 1951). They do not start to walk at an earlier age than 
those whose development is normal, though their strength is superior to that 
ot individuals whose development follows a normal pattern (Dennis, 1941). 
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THE ADOLESCENT GROWTH SPURT 

Adolescence is one of the two periods of accelerated growth in the pattern 
of human development. The first period of accelerated growth occurs during 
the 10 lunar months of prenatal development and in the first 6 postnatal 
months. From then until 6 months to a year before pubescence sets in, growth 
is slow and relatively regular. With the beginning of changes in the sex organs 
comes the second period of accelerated growth. And, like the first, this second 
growth spurt is relatively short in duration (Boynton, 1936). It lasts for a year 
or two before puberty and for 6 months to a year after puberty. Because it 
occurs in the preadolescent and early adolescent periods, it should be called 
the “preadolescent growth spurt” (Shuttleworth, 1937). 

The growth spurt for girls begins between the ages of 8.5 and 11.5 years, 
with a peak of rapidity in growth occuring, on the average, at 12.5 years. After 
this, the rate declines until it gradually comes to a standstill between 15 and 
16 years. Boys have a similar pattern of rapid growth, but they start later and 
grow for a longer time than do girls. The average pattern is a beginning of 
the spurt between 10.5 and 14.5 years, with a peak of rapidity around 14.5 
years, then a gradual decline until 17 or 20, when growth is completed (Stolz 
and Stolz, 1951). 

Individual Differences. There are marked individual differences in the 
patterns of adolescent growth and development. The faster-maturing individu¬ 
als have greater spurts of rapid growth; their periods of acceleration and of 
stopping come abruptly; and they attain adult proportions very quickly. Slow- 
maturing individuals, by contrast, have less intense periods of acceleration; their 
growth is more even and gradual; and it continues for a longer time. The 
slow-maturing individuals are usually larger than those whose maturing has 
taken place quickly (Bayley, 1945). 

When maturing is late, growth of the body dimensions and of the internal 
organs may lag behind growth in stature. Growth then becomes irregular 
and asymmetrical. This is in direct contrast to early maturing where growth 
is more regular and where the individual develops with less organic imbalance. 
Age of maturing also influences the growth of the different tissues of the 
body. Early-maturing girls are larger than late-maturing girls in total breadth 
of calf and in the breadths of fat, muscle, and bone within the calf. Boys show 
the same differences but to a lesser degree (Reynolds, 1946). 

HEIGHT 

Heignt is regulated by the growth hormone from the anterior lobe of the 
pituil. y gland. In adequate amounts it enables healthy well-nourished children 
to attain their maximum normal size. In the absence of an adequate amount o 
the growth hormone, dwarfism occurs in more or less pronounced forms, de- 
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pending upon the degree of deficiency of the hormone. Too mueh of the 
growth hormone has the opposite effect and produces giantism. 

* The most important fact about the growth hormone is that it must be pro¬ 
duced at the right time if the child is to grow normally. The gonadotropic hor¬ 
mone, which is also produced by the anterior lobe of the pituitary, has as its 
main function the stimulation of the gonads. Hut, as was pointed out earlier, 
the gonadotropic hormone also acts on the growth hormone and causes a 
gradual reduction in either the amount or the effectiveness of that hormone. 
This results in a slowing down of growth. Eventually the growth hormone 
becomes completely inactive, and growth comes to a standstill. 

Pattern of Growth. Growth in height follows a fairly regular pattern. This 
pattern differs somewhat for boys and girls, and for those whose maturing 
begins early, late, or at approximately the average ages for their sex groups. 
For girls, there is an average annual increase in height of 2.9 inches in the 
year preceding the menarche. A 5- or 6-inch gain at that time, however, is 
not unusual. The next greatest increase, 2.6 inches, comes 2 years before the 
menarche. This means an average increase of 5.5 inches in height during the 
2 years preceding the menarche (Van Dyke, 1930; Shuttlcworth, 1939; 
Grculich, 1950). After the menarche, the rate of growth decelerates and the 
annual gains are very small (Greulich, 1950). 

Among boys, the greatest increase in height comes in the year when the 
boy passes from the pubescent to the postpubescent stage, regardless of his 
chronological age (Dimock, 1937; Greulich, 1950). The beginning of the 
spurt in height comes from 10.40 to 15.75 years, with an average at 12.88 years. 
It ends between 13.10 and 17.50 years, with an average at 1533 years. The 
apex of velocity in growth in height falls between the ages of 11.90 and 
16.65 years, with a mean at 13.99 years (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). Boys grow in 
height at a decreasing rate with each year as they approach maturity. It takes 
them longer, on the average, to attain their mature height than it does girls. 

Effect of Age of Maturing. Children destined to mature early are taller 
and heavier than those who show a late puberty. This difference becomes evi¬ 
dent some years before sexual differentiation takes place (Bryan and Green¬ 
berg, 1952). Girls who mature early are taller between the ages of 8 and 12 
years than those whose maturing begins later. But, the late-maturing girls con¬ 
tinue to grow after the growth of the early-maturing girls has come to an 
end. After the age of 13 years, the position of early- and late-maturing girls 
^versed, with those maturing late taller than those maturing early (Bayley, 

The explanation of this reversal is that some factor related to the female 
sex hormone brings a rather abrupt end to growth after the menarche. The 
result is that early-maturing girls slow down to about average in height at the 
age of 13 years, complete their growth rapidly, and become small adults. Late- 
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maturing girls, by contrast, catch up to the average at 13 years, continue to 
grow for several years, and become tall adults (Leal, 1932; Richey, 1937; 
Shuttleworth, 1939; Bayley, 1943). 

In boys, puberty marks the beginning of rapid growth in height instead of 
retarding it. The abrupt curtailment of growth with the attainment of sexual 
maturity does not occur in boys as it does in girls. Instead, it slows down 
more gradually (Bayley, 1943). Boys reaching puberty late are likely, on the 
average, to be shorter than their earlier maturing contemporaries (Ellis, 1946, 
1947). The reason for this is that they do not have as long a time to grow 
as their earlier-maturing contemporaries have. Figure 4 illustrates the effects 
of early and late maturing on the body build of two boys at four different 
ages. Case F-9 is an early-maturing boy and case E-12, a late-maturing boy. 
Stolz and Stolz (1951) have reported that boys who matured early completed 
growth early, while late maturers completed their growth late. 

Mature Height. How tall or short the individual will be when his growth 
is completed depends upon many factors such as hereditary endowment, pre¬ 
natal and postnatal health and feeding, racial stock, opportunities for healthful 
exercise, amount of heavy manual labor during the growth years, frequent or 
serious illness during periods of rapid growth, climatic and general environ¬ 
mental conditions (Simmons, 1944; Gray, 1948; Bayley and Pinnan, 1952). 
The average mature height for American men of today is 67 inches and, for 
women, 64 inches. A comparison of college freshmen of today with those of 
30 years ago showed that girls are about 1 inch taller today while boys are 2 
inches taller (Mills, 1950). Schoolboys of Finnish ancestry are larger, at all 
ages, than those of Italian ancestry, except in face length and width and head 
width (Matheny and Meredith, 1947). 

Age of maturing likewise influences the ultimate height of both boys and 
girls. By the age of 15 years, differences between early and late maturers begin 
to disappear (Richey, 1937). Late maturing individuals eventually catch up 
and may even outstrip their earlier-maturing contemporaries (Shuttleworth, 
1939; Bayley, 1943). A study of college girls revealed that those who matured 
at or before 11 years were 1 inch shorter, on the average, than those who 
reached puberty at 15 years of age. Further studies are needed along these 
lines before conclusions can be drawn as to the permanent effects of age of 
maturing on height (Mills, 1950). 

WEIGHT 

Increase in weight during adolescence is due largely to growth in the muscles 
and in the bones. In childhood the muscles contribute approximately 30 per 
cent of the total body weight, but by maturity they contribute 63 per cent. In 
adolescence the bones grow larger and they also grow heavier. At the very time 
that their weight is increasing most rapidly, adolescents look their scrawniest. 
Their bony framework is rapidly enlarging so that their shoulders, legs, and 
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arms make their bodies appear bigger than before. With the increase in their 
muscles comes increase in body weight, but large muscles do not give the 
observer the impression that the individual is fat. 

Pattern of Development. Growth in weight begins later than growth in 
height (Muhsam, 1947). Because weight increase is closely associated with 
sexual maturing, the greatest increase in weight comes early in adolescence. 
Between the ages of 10 and 15 years, girls are generally heavier than boys, be¬ 
cause girls at this age are further advanced in their sexual maturing than boys 
are. After the age of 15 years, boys are heavier than girls. There are at every 
age very great individual differences within each sex group. These differences 
are even greater than the individual differences in height. 

The period when girls make their greatest gain in weight is just before and 
just after puberty. The greatest increase, an annual average gain of 14 pounds, 
occurs in the year before puberty, and the next largest gain, 10 pounds, 2 years 
before puberty. The same average gain comes in the year following puberty. 
This means that in 3 years the average increase in weight for girls is 34 
pounds. The peak of weight increase, an average of 14 pounds, comes during 
the twelfth year (Van Dyke, 1930). For boys, the weight spurt comes a year 
or two later than for girls. Their pattern of weight increase varies more than 
does that for height. The mean gain during the pubertal period has been found 
to be 39.92 pounds, with a range from 17.2 to 64.81 pounds. The maximum 
growth in weight is with or after the maximum growth in height (Stolz and 
Stolz, 1951). 

Adolescent “Fat Period.” It is common for boys and girls to experience a 
“fat period” early in their sexual maturing. Fifty per cent of the boys studied 
by Stolz and Stolz (1951) were obviously fat in early adolescence. This comes 
at or near the onset of the period of rapid growth for height and the onset 
of the spurt in penis growth. At this time, boys tend to have marked accumula¬ 
tions of fat around the nipples and over the abdomen, hips, and thighs. The 
facial appearance is altered by increase of fat about the cheeks, neck, and 
jaw. This “fat period” lasts for approximately 2 years, after which the body 
regains its normal proportions. 

Boys who show little tendency to store fat have weight increases that tend 
to parallel skeletal growth until late in the puberty period, when increase 
in the large muscles is responsible for increased weight. In boys who show a 
strong tendency to store fat, on the other hand, the contributions of skeletal 
and muscular growth are almost completely masked by changes in fatty 
tissue (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). The “fat period” among girls comes at the tim- 
of the onset of puberty. The immediate origin of female adolescent obesity is 
often rooted in the normal premenstrual growth spurt. At this time, appetite 
increases, and the girl often overshoots the mark, overfilling her needs. On 
the constitutional side, feminine adolescent obesity is related to the tempo, 
degree, and direction of sexual differentiation (Wolff and Bayer, 1952). Like 
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the boy, the girl develops fat in areas of the body where fat is considered inap¬ 
propriate, especially over the abdomen and hips. 

As the puberty development continues, the fat appearance of the girl 
generally disappears, in spite of the fact that her weight may not have 
changed. This occurs when her legs lengthen and her whole body is taller. 
Furthermore, in time she discovers that her soaring appetite is no longer a 
reliable guide to her caloric needs and that she must cut down on her caloric 
intake. The well-adjusted girl does this with little grumbling and few lapses, 
and adjusts herself to a new nutritional pattern. The girl who, on the other 
hand, is poorly adjusted and overdependent feels intensely deprived at the 
slightest restriction. She alternates between ascetic denial and abandoned 
gorging (Wolff and Bayer, 1952). 

Effect of Age of Maturing. Early-maturing individuals are heavier at the 
same chronological ages than are those who mature later. This difference ap¬ 
pears several years before sexual maturing takes place (Bryan and Greenberg, 
1952). Among girls, there is a tendency for those who mature early to be 
heavier at every age between 6 and 16 than those who mature later. By 15 
years of age, the differences between early and late maturers begins to disap¬ 
pear (Richey, 1937). Shuttleworth (1939) reports that early-maturing girls 
are 33.6 per cent heavier than late-maturing girls at the point of greatest con¬ 
trast, which falls between the ages of 11.5 and 12.5 years. Among boys, those 
who matured before their fourteenth birthdays were found to be heavier than 
those who matured later, and those who matured between their fourteenth and 
fifteenth birthdays were heavier at all ages than those who matured after 
their fifteenth birthdays (Richey, 1937). 

BODY PROPORTIONS 

The different parts of the body grow at different rates and reach their maxi¬ 
mum development at different times. While each part of the body has its own 
peculiar pattern of development, they all conform in a general way to the 
patterns for growth in height and weight. The period of most rapid growth for 
leg length, sitting and standing height, and chest depth and breadth comes 
within a relatively short time of accelerated development (Shuttleworth, 1937). 
Measurements of boys reveal that stem length (length of head and trunk with 
legs flexed .to 25-degree angle as opposed to sitting height) grows less in the 
prepuberty and first half of the puberty period and more in the second half of 
the puberty period and postpuberty period than is true of leg length. There is 
a strong tendency for short-stemmed boys in the prepuberty period to remain 
consistently short-stemmed (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). 

Body build varies according to age of maturing. Late-maturing boys have 
been found to be characteristically of slender build, long-legged at all ages, and 
relatively weak at the ages when they are lagging in size behind their con¬ 
temporaries. Early-maturing boys, on the contrary, are usually large, strong. 
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and with broad hips. Late-maturing girls have slightly broader hips than 
those who mature early. Late-maturing individuals of both sexes tend to have 
slightly broader shoulders than those who mature early (Bayley, 1943). 

By late adolescence, the disproportions so marked in the early part of adoles¬ 
cence gradually right themselves. The features that lagged behind in their 
growth gradually catch up with the more rapidly developing features. The 
scrawny look of the young adolescent disappears as the trunk elongates and the 
shoulders broaden. By late adolescence, the breasts and hips of a girl are fully 
developed and her waistline drops, thus giving her body the pleasing curves 
characteristic of an adult woman. The boy is broad-shouldered and slender¬ 
hipped, a build characteristic of masculine men. 

Head and Face. The head at birth is one-fourth the total length of the body 
as compared with the adult proportion of one-sixth of the body length. By the 
time the child is 3 years old, his head is 86 per cent of its adult length and 85 
per cent of the adult width. At 6 the girth is nine-tenths as large as it will be 
at maturity. By the age of 13 or 14 years, about 5 or 6 per cent of growth in cir¬ 
cumference remains uncompleted. There is a definite relationship between the 
age of the menarche in girls and the size and development of the head. Mature 
head size is attained about 1 year earlier in the early- than in the late-maturing 
girls. But, the length of the head of the late-maturing girl finally approximates, 
or even slightly exceeds, that of the early-maturing girl (Goldstein, 1939). 

In the face, disproportions in the relative sizes of the different features are 
especially marked in the early part of adolescence, when growth in the length 
of the face is rapid while growth in width is slower. The upper part of the face 
develops faster than the lower. The low forehead of childhood becomes higher 
and wider in adolescence. The childish stub nose gives way to a longer and 
wider nose. The mouth widens, and the flat lips, characteristic of childhood, 


become fuller. The jaw is the last of the facial features to attain adult size. The 
slightly receding chin of the child later juts out. There are very slight changes 
in the eyes during adolescence, and there are no marked, or by any means 
universal, changes in vision (Sloane and Gallagher, 1950). When the face is 
completely developed, the contour of the boy s face is more rugged than 
that of the girl. The boy’s jaw lines are sharper and squarer, while the girl’s 
face is less angular, somewhat oval, and with a less harsh expression. Figure 
5 shows adolescent changes in hairline and facial contour. 

Trunk. During the early years of life, the trunk grows rapidly and, at 
the age of 6 or 7 years, it is twice as long and wide and much thicker than 
it was at birth. From then until early adolescence, growth in the trunk proceeds 
slowly. At maturity the trunk is three times as long and wide as at birth, and 
not quite two and one-half times as thick. In early adolescence a waistline de¬ 
velops, but it appears to be high because the trunk has grown less than the 
legs. As the trunk lengthens, the waistline drops and adult proportions are at¬ 


tained. 
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Raoid growth in shoulder width is characteristic for boys, while rap.d m- 
crea e in hip width is characteristic for girls. Among boys, the amount o 
Jain in shoulder and hip width is closely related to duration of the pubertal 
Lie As a rule, boys who mature early have broader hips than boys who 
Mature later (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). Girls have slightly broader hips when 
they mature late. The typical masculine figure, with its slender hips and 
broad shoulders, seems to be that of the late-maturing boy. Late-maturing girls, 
like late-maturing boys, have broader shoulders. 



Fig. 5. Adolescent changes in hairline and facial contour. ( W . W. Grettlich, Physical 
changes in adolescence, Aid Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944. Used by permission.) 


Legs and Arms. At puberty, the legs are four times as long as they are at 
birth, and at maturity, five times as long. Just before puberty the legs become 
relatively longer than the trunk. Among girls, the deceleration in growth in 
height in the year following puberty is due principally to changes in the long 
bones of the legs and to cessation of their growth in length (Greulich, 1950). 
The length of the legs of a girl is affected by the age of the menarche and 
varies according to whether she matures early or late (Worcester and Lom¬ 
bard, 1948). In late-maturing children the leg growth continues longer, and 
at maturity the individual is long-legged. The legs of an early-maturing indi¬ 
vidual have a tendency to be stocky, while those of a late-maturing person are 
generally slender. 
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Figure 6 shows the relationship of the trunk to the legs at different ages. 
At birth, the upper part of the body, the head and trunk, is much larger than 
the legs, the lower part. By puberty, the upper and lower parts are equal, be¬ 
cause the rate of long-bone growth is greater than that of the trunk. The 
introduction of the sex hormone at puberty causes the epiphyseal union of the 
long-bone ends, and the two parts are equal (see E in this figure). If the sex 
hormone is introduced too early, growth will cease before the full lower 
measurement has been achieved, as in D. If, on the other hand, the sex hor¬ 
mone is delayed, growth will continue beyond the normal time, and the 
lower measurements will exceed the upper, as in F. Thus the proportions of an 
individual indicate the stage at which the sex hormone became effective (Mar- 
golese, 19-18). 



Fig. 6. The normal proportions of the upper and lower measurements from birth to 
maturity, showing that growth of the long bones proceeds at a greater rate than growth 
of the Hat bones. At maturity, the lower measurement equals the upper. If growth con¬ 
tinues beyond the time at which maturation normally occurs, the lower measurement 
will exceed the upper; the result is the hypogonad figure. ( Front M. S. Margolese, Mental 
disorders in childhood due to endocrine disorders. New. Child, 7, 55-77. Used by permis¬ 
sion.) 

Legs change in shape as well as in length during adolescence. The straight 
legs characteristic of a child become noticeably curved during adolescence. In 
mean breadth of muscle, bone, and total breadth of calf, there are pronounced 
differences between males and females. The female leg is larger in mean 
breadth of fat, while the male leg is larger in mean breadth of muscle and 
fat (Reynolds and Grote, 1948). Early-maturing boys have some curvature in 
their legs, but it is not nearly so pronounced as in the case of girls (Shuttle- 
worth, 1939). 
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Much the same pattern of growth is found in the arms. The short, shapeless 
arms of childhood begin to lengthen in the years before and immediately after 
puberty. Their growth precedes the rapid spurt of growth of the trunk, with 
the result that for a short time the youth appears to have disproportionately 
Ion* arms. Early-maturing individuals have a tendency to have short arms 
because the growth of the arms is arrested by the onset of puberty. The oppo¬ 
site is true of late maturing. At maturity, the arms of the male are longer than 
those of the female. The hands and feet of both boys and girls reach their 
mature size before the arms and legs. As a result, they seem disproportionally 

large. 

Atypical Body Proportions, Any abnormal condition of the glandular sys¬ 
tem will affect the body proportions of the growing individual. Precocious 
puberty, due to hyperactivity of the gonads at a very early age, causes the 
child to grow rapidly at the time of pubescence and then stop very early in 
life. He ends up abnormally short as a result. Because growth of the long 
bones is related to the sex hormones, this growth begins to decelerate at about 
the time of puberty. When there is a deficiency of secretion from the gonads, 
growth of the upper and lower extremities continues for an abnormally 
long time. This results in abnormally long limbs and a disproportionally short 
trunk (Greulich, 1950). 

Baylcy (1951) has studied the sex-appropriateness of the body builds of 
boys and girls to see what relationship this has on body proportions. For boys 
and girls who are least masculine or feminine in build, there is the greatest 
height and least weight for the hypodeveloped builds. Hyperfeminine girls 
are heavier than hypofeminine. Bisexual boys (having the characteristics of the 
opposite sex) are the heaviest of all. In either sex, bisexual builds usually have 
a combination of muscle and fat, with those of either sex having an excess of 
that factor which is more characteristic of the opposite sex. Asexual builds, on 
the other hand, have relatively little of either muscle or fat, along with under¬ 
developed skeletal proportions. 

PRIMARY SEX CHARACTERISTICS 

The primary sex characteristics are the sex organs proper, whose function 

it is to produce offspring. During childhood the sex organs of both boys and 

girls are small in size, are inconspicuous, and do not produce germ cells for 

reproduction. With the onset of puberty all this is changed. The sex organs 

grow in size; they become more conspicuous, especially in the case of boys; 

and they become functionally mature in that they produce sex cells. The 

period at which functional maturity occurs, the pubescent stage, is the true 

dividing line between the sexually immature and the sexually mature indi¬ 
vidual. 

Male Sex Organs. The male sex organs consist of both external and internal 
genitalia. Those on the outside of the body are the penis and the scrotum, or sac 
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containing the testes, while inside the body are the vas deferens and its asso¬ 
ciated parts, the prostate gland, and the urethra. Each of these parts has its own 
role to play in reproduction. The penis, which is a cylinderlike structure on 
the outside of the body, is the male organ of sexual union. During childhood 
it is small and inconspicuous. Early in puberty it begins to grow, and the base, 
as well as the region around it, becomes covered with pubic hair. The appear¬ 
ance of this hair is used by many as the criterion of sexual maturity in boys. 

The testes and penis increase very slowly in size during the first 10 years of 
life. Accelerated growth begins before any of the secondary sex characteristics 
are discernible and is well under way in the prepuberty stage. As the testes 
grow larger, they are somewhat less firm, owing to an increase in tissue fluids 
and changes in spermatogenic tubules. The left testis is often larger than the 
right and hangs somewhat lower. This difference becomes more marked as 
growth proceeds. The major part of the growth of the testes comes after sexual 
maturation (Greulich et al., 1942; Stuart, 1947). 

Studies of large groups of boys have revealed a pattern in genital matura¬ 
tion, with average ages at which the different changes occur. This matura- 
tional pattern may be divided into five stages, as follows: 

1. Infantile 

2. Enlargement of scrotum, first reddening, and texture change, 11.5 years 

3. First “sculpturing" and enlargement of penis, 12.7 years 

4. Pronounced sculpturing and darkening of penis, 13.4 years 

5. Essentially adult, reddish brown, loose penile skin, and loss of sharp sculpturing, 
17.3 years (Reynolds and Wines, 1951a) 

The spurt in penis growth comes within 4 months of the pubertal period for 
height growth, with the end coming slightly before the end of height growth. 
Growth of the testes also parallels the pattern for growth in height, except 
that the end of rapid growth in the testes is about a year after the end of the 
spurt for height. In late adolescence, the external genitalia increase in size but 
slightly (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). 

When the male reproductive organs are mature in function, nocturnal emis¬ 
sions generally occur. This is a normal way for the reproductive organs to 
rid themselves of excessive amounts of semen. Studies of boys have shown 
that the first nocturnal emission occurs most frequently between the ages of 
12 and 16 years, though by the age of 15 years, only approximately half the 
boys have experienced nocturnal emissions (Ramsey, 1943; Kinsey et al., 
1948). The frequency of nocturnal emissions varies from 1 to 13 a week, with 
a median at 4.5 (Ramsey, 1943). Up to the age of 15 years, nocturnal emissions 
are most frequ- nt among the boys who mature early. After this age, early- 
maturing boys depend upon other sources of outlet, such as masturbation and 
heterosexual coitus (Kinsey et al., 1948). 

The nocturnal emission may be caused by a number of different circum¬ 
stances. Sometimes a dream of sex excitement gives rise to it, or it may be set 
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off by other stimulating circumstances, such as being too warmly covered, 
sleeping on the back, wearing tight pajamas, having a full bladder, or having 
constipated bowels. The boy may not be conscious of what is taking place until 
he sees the telltale spot on his bedclothes or pajamas. The first ejaculation of 
a pubescent boy generally comes from either masturbation or nocturnal emis¬ 
sion (Kinsey et al., 1948). 

Female Sex Organs. The female reproductive organs lie mostly inside the 
body. In the prepuberty years, the growth of the reproductive organs may re¬ 
sult in the enlargement of the abdomen, which is the source of much embar¬ 
rassment and concern to the girl. Gradually, as the bony framework enlarges, 
there is sufficient space in the abdominal cavity for these enlarged organs. The 
abdominal wall then flattens, and the pouchy “tummy” of the prepubescent girl 
disappears. 

The most important part of the female reproductive apparatus consists of 
two ovaries, the organs producing the ova or eggs. Throughout childhood, the 
ovaries are small, undeveloped, and functionally immature. They begin a 
spurt of rapid growth between the ages of 12 and 18 years, which continues 
for some time. During childhood, there are thousands of microscopically small 
egg cells in the follicles, or pockets, in the walls lining the ovaries. At puberty, 
these eggs begin to ripen, one approximately every 28 days, or every menstrual 
cycle. It enters the Fallopian tube, or passageway from the ovary to the uterus, 
and then passes into the uterus, or womb. It later passes through the vagina, 
or passage leading from the uterus to the outside genital opening. The average 
weight of the uterus is 53 grams at 11 or 12 years and 43.0 grams at 16 years 
(Greulich et al., 1938). 

Menarche. The first definite indication that a young girl has to inform her 
of her sexual maturity is the menarche, or first menstruation. This is the be¬ 
ginning of a series of periodic discharges of blood from the uterus that will 
occur with greater or less regularity every 28 days from the time she is ap¬ 
proximately 13.5 years old until she reaches the menopause, or change-of-life 
period, in the late forties or early fifties. Figure 7 shows the average age at 
first menstruation for different geographic groups. There has been found to 
be a relationship between the age of the menarche and the girl’s body build. 
Girls of broad body build menstruate earlier than girls of slender build (Pryor, 
1936). Girls of feminine build reach the menarche at or near the average age 
(Bayer, 1940). 

Following the menarche, there is normally a period of several years when 
menstruation occurs at very irregular intervals. There is far greater irregularity 
between the first two periods than between subsequent ones (Bayer, 1940). The 
mean length of time between periods during the first year is 32.01 days, with 
variations from 10 to 250 days, as compared with a mean of 29.03 days and a 
variation of 10 to 82 days during the fourth and fifth years after the occurrence 
o the menarche. A seasonal trend has also been noted in the menarche, with 
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peaks of frequency coming in the winter and summer (Reyment and Jost, 
1947). 

The period of “adolescent sterility’’ follows the menarche. It extends from 
the menarche until the onset of fertility and is an indication of the approach 
of sexual maturity, not a criterion of its existence (Mills and Ogle, 1936; 
Ashley-Montagu, 1946, 1950). At this time the endocrine glands do not pour 
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Fig. 7. Average age at first menstruation in the Americas, Europe, and Asia, data 
presented separately for northern, central, and tropical or semitropical areas, and delayed 
in colder northern and warmer southern areas. Menstruation is earlier in the United 
States than in any other area. (Based on an analysis of data of C. A. Mills, Geographic 
and time variations in body growth and age at menarche, Hum. Biol., 1937, 9, 43-56. 
(From F. K. Shutlleivorlh, The adolescent period: a graphic atlas, Monogr. Soc. Res. 
Child Develpm., 1949, 14, No. 1. Used by permission.) 

their hormone into the blood stream with proper intensity to make ovulation 
and reproduction possible. The duration of this period in the human female 
ranges from 1 month to 7 years and is extremely variable. Even after several 
menstrual periods, it is questionable whether a girl’s sexual mechanism is 
mature enough to make it possible for her to conceive (Ashley-Montagu, 
1950). 

Menstruation. Menstruation comes from the Latin word menses, meaning 
• It refers *o the lunar month of 28 days, not the calendar month of 

30 or 31 days. The menstrual flow is erroneously believed by most people to 
consist entirely of blood. Hence there is the belief that it is a very weakening 
experience for the girl, necessitating special care on her part to avoid all 
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strenuous activities. This belief has given rise to such names as “sickness” or 
the “sick period.” Menstruation is brought about by the production of the 
gonadal hormone, which must increase to a certain level of production before 

menstruation begins (Margolese, 1948). 

The menstrual discharge is made up of four different ingredients They 
are: (1) blood released from the capillaries of the uterus lining, which totals 
approximately 2 ounces during the entire period; (2) mucus similar to that 
discharged from the nose when one suffers from a head cold; (3) lime and 
other minerals intended for the nourishment of the egg, should it be fertilized; 
and, (4) broken-down cell tissue. The mucus makes up the major part of the 
menstrual flow, especially toward the end of the period when the discharge 
is light in color. In the menstrual period of 3 to 5 days, the total discharge 
is only 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls. 

Irregularity, which generally takes the form of delayed or temporarily sup¬ 
pressed menses, is extremely common throughout adolescence. It may be 
brought about by many causes, the most common of which are emotional 
tension, prolonged physical strain, illness, or even a change of climate. Irreg¬ 
ularity is a phenomenon which few girls escape (Larsen, 1947). Girls who 
have been under endocrine treatment before and during puberty attain an 
endocrine balance that results in the initiation of the menarche without un¬ 
due difficulty, and menstruation continues regularly and with a normal flow 
(Margolese, 1948). 

In the early stages of the menstrual flow, there is great variability in the time 
interval between each period. The time from the beginning of one menstrual 
period to the beginning of the next ranges from 17 to 45 days, although in 
many cases the intervals are considerably longer (Engle and Shelesnyak, 1934). 
In the summer months there are more long cycles than in the winter. The 
average interval between periods in July has been reported as 31.4 days, as 
compared with 28.2 days in February. Younger girls more often miss periods 
than do older ones. However, at every age there are great variations among 
girls, with no instance of an absolutely “regular” case (Reymert and Jost, 
1947). Decreases in variability of length comes with age. Maturity thus exerts 
a stabilizing effect upon the cycle length and variability (Larsen, 1947). 

There are likewise marked variations in the length of the flow. In the first 
few menstrual periods, it is not at all uncommon for the flow to last only a 
day or even less. Later, the flow may last from 1 to 14 days, with a mean 
between 4.6 and 4.85 days (Fluhmann, 1934; Reymert and Jost, 1947). There 
has been found to be a relationship between body build and menstruation. 
Girls of feminine build rarely have unduly long intervals between periods, 
unduly long periods, or severe discomforts during the period. On the other 
hand, hypofeminine girls, or girls with a high masculine component of build, 
and hyperfeminine ones with a high incidence of obesity have more frequent 
irregularities (Bayer, 1940). 
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Menstrual Discomforts. It is not at all uncommon for menstruation during 
the first few years following puberty to be accompanied by physical discom¬ 
fort or actual pain. Pain is believed to be a normal accompaniment of men¬ 
struation. This is not true in a normal endocrine system. Emotional stress may 
upset the ovarian balance and thus disturb menstruation (Margolese, 1948). 
The most common disturbances, which are fairly universal among all pubes¬ 
cent girls, are headaches, backaches, cramps, or severe abdominal pains. These 
are often accompanied by vomiting, fatigue, bladder irritability, soreness of 
the genital organs, pain in the legs, swelling of the ankles, and skin irritations. 
As the menses become more regular, the disturbances become less and less 
severe. 

Circulatory congestion, which is relieved by the menstrual flow, is partially 
responsible for the disturbances mentioned above. The girl’s blood pressure 
rises for 3 to 4 days before her menstrual period begins and continues high for 
the first 2 days of the period. This frequently gives rise to headaches, nervous¬ 
ness, and general irritability. Then, at the end of the second or at the begin¬ 
ning of the third day following the onset of the menstrual flow, there is a 
rapid change in the blood pressure to below normal. The effect of this is to 
make the girl feel tired, depressed, and completely dragged out. Generally the 
blood pressure returns to normal within a week after the completion of the 
period and remains fairly constant until several days before the onset of the 
next period, when it begins to rise again. 

SECONDARY SEX CHARACTERISTICS 

Beginning around the tenth year, girls start to look more feminine and boys, 
a year or two later, look more masculine. What is responsible for increasingly 
different appearances of the two sexes in the next few years is the development 
of secondary sex characteristics, or physical features that indirectly play an 
important role in mating, though not directly related to reproduction. As the 
gonadotropic hormones from the pituitary gland stimulate the gonads to 
increased activity, the hormones from the gonads not only stimulate the 
growth of the sex organs—the primary sex characteristics but they are re¬ 
sponsible for the development of the secondary sex characteristics. 

Pattern of Development. Not all secondary sex characteristics develop at 
the same rate, nor do they reach their mature stage at the same age. 

Girls. Studies of girls have revealed a maturational sequence in the develop¬ 
ment of the secondary sex characteristics. Not all girls follow this pattern in 
every respect. Likewise, there is a wide variation in the degree of develop¬ 
ment of one trait before the appearance of the next (Reynolds and Wines, 
194o). At the time of the menarche, for example, pubic hair is wavy and 
fully pigmented, though the terminals are sparse; axillary hair is only 0.5 to 
10 millimeters long; and the breasts show adipose tissue and protrusion of 
the areola. When puberty is accelerated or delayed, all the secondary sex 
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characteristics appear either early or late but substantially in the same order 
as in normal puberty (Pryor, 1936). 

In general, the pattern that has been observed most frequently is as follows: 

1. Increase in width and roundness of the hips, caused partly by the enlargement of 
the pelvic bone and partly by the development of subcutaneous fat. 

2. Beginning of breast development. 

3. Appearance of pubic hair. 

4. The menarchc. This usually, but not always, precedes appearance of axillary hair. 

5. Appearance of axillary hair and a slight down on the upper lip. 

6. Change in voice from a high-pitched, childish tone to a lower-pitched, more melo¬ 
dious tone. This change comes just before or just after the menarche. 

7. Broadening of the shoulders. 

8. Arms and legs take on a definite shape, due to heavier musculature, and hair 
appears on them. (Leal, 1929; Pryor, 1936; Reynolds and Wines, 1948.) 

There are four stages in the development of the female breast. They are 
as follows: 

“Papilla” Stage. This is characteristic of early childhood in which only the 
papilla, or nipple, is slightly elevated. 

“Bud” Stage. This is attained by the tenth or eleventh year. At this time 
there is greater elevation in the nipple and surrounding areola. 

“Primary Breast" Stage. In this stage the development is due principally to 
an increase in the amount of fat underlying and immediately surrounding the 
papilla and areola. This causes the areola to be raised above the level of the 
chest wall, in a conical shape. 

“Secondary,” or “Mature Breast,” Stage. When this stage is reached, the 
breast is larger and rounder, because of the development of the tissue of the 
mammary glands. The areola is incorporated in the breast itself, so that only 
the papilla protrudes (Stuart, 1946, 1947). 

First appearance of breast buds in girls has been found to occur at 10.7 
years of age. The major part of the breast development, the “mature stage,” 
comes after the menarche (Stuart, 1946, 1947). It takes nearly 3 years after 
development starts before the papilla projects above the level of the surround¬ 
ing structures (Stratz, 1909). 

Boys. Studies of the developmental pattern of male secondary sex char¬ 
acteristics, like those for girls, have revealed individual differences in the ages 
at which these traits make their appearance. The median age for voice changes, 
for example, has been found to be 13.4 years, though some boys experience 
voice change as early as 11 years and some as late as 16 years. Similarly, pubic 

hair appears between 11 and 16 years, with a median at 13.6 years (Ramsey, 
1943). 

In spite of the variations, the secondary sex characteristics of boys seem 

to conform to a fairly regular and predictable sequential pattern. This pat¬ 
tern is as follows: 
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1. The accelerated growth of the testes, usually followed by that of the penis. 

2. The appearance of a conspicuous growth of long downy hair on the pubes. 

3. The appearance of long, coarse, rather straight pigmented hairs at, and later to, 
the base of the penis. These hairs arc soon replaced by pubic hairs which are almost 
completely differentiated. 

4. A marked increase in the amount of axillary perspiration. 

5. The down on the upper lip, especially at the corners, becomes slightly longer, 
coarser, and darker. 

6. Long, coarse down appears on the extensor surface at the proximal third of the 
forearm and on the lateral and dorso lateral surfaces of the distal fourth of the arm. 

7. The beginning growth of rather coarse, slightly or moderately pigmented hair on 
the distal half of the legs and on the distal third of the thighs. This process is, for a 
time, farthest advanced on the extensor surface of the legs and on the flexor surface 
of the thighs. 

8. Long down appears on the sides of the face, in front of the ears. 

9. The appearance of circumanal hair. 

10. The pubic region becomes covered with a moderate to dense growth of definitive 
pubic hair. (The hair-covered area now has a concave or approximately horizontal 
superior border and it docs not extend laterally onto the adjacent medial surface of 
the thighs.) 

11. Short, fine, pigmented hairs appear in each axilla. (The axillary perspiration has 
now acquired its characteristic odor.) 

12. The voice has deepened perceptibly. 

13. Subareolar masses, when present, have usually attained their maximum size. 

14. Pubic hair has spread laterally to, or onto, the adjacent medial surface of the 
thighs and terminal hairs arc present along the linca alba. The penis and testes have 
attained almost their full adult dimensions. 

15. A few terminal hairs appear on the sides of the chin and the upper portion of 
the checks just in front of the cars, and the hair on the upper lip becomes coarser and 
darker. 

16. A few terminal hairs appear around the periphery of the acrolac and over the 
sternum. 

17. The adult type of hairline begins to differentiate on the forehead (calvitics frontalis 
adolcscentium). 

18. Almost, or quite, the full amount of terminal hair proper to the young adult is 
now present on the forearms, arms, legs, and thighs. (Grculich ct al., 1942, pp. 13-14. 
Quoted by permission of the Society for Research in Child Development.) 

Figure 8 shows a “timetable" for the maturation of some of the secondary 
sex characteristics of boys and girls. 

The change in the boy’s voice, which is one of the most obvious indications 
of pubertal maturing, is due to the rapid growth of the larynx (Adam’s 
apple) and to the lengthening of the vocal cords that stretch across it. The 
vocal cords become, in time, nearly double their former length. This results 
in the drop of an octave in pitch. There is also an increase in volume, and the 
tonal quality is pleasanter than that of the high-pitched childish voice. This 
changing from a high-pitched to a deeper and fuller voice comes at different 

levels of development in different boys. 

It is rather unusual for the beginning of the change to occur before some 
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pubic hair is present (Curry, 1946: Stuart, 1946). The median age for the 
first indication of deepening of the voice has been found to be 13.4 years 
(Ramsey, 1943). Huskiness precedes actual change in pitch, while vocal in¬ 
stability and loss of control of the voice do not come until after (Curry, 1949). 
In a group of 15-year-olds, 50 per cent reported that they had experienced 
voice breaks, but few reported extreme embarrassment from this cause 
(Pedry, 1945). Voice breaks do not occur until the change in tone is one 
octave in extent (Curry, 1946). The boy’s voice does not begin to acquire the 
deeper tone characteristic of a mature male until the boy reaches his fifteenth 
birthday (Stuart, 1946), but roughness of tone and unexpected changes in 
pitch continue until he is 16 or 18 years old (Ramsey, 1943). 



Fig. 8. Schematic picture of the typical sequence and interrelation of events in the 
process of sexual maturation of boys and girls. (From F. K. Shuttle worth. The adoles¬ 
cent period: a graphic atlas. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1949, 14, No. 1. Used 
by permission.) 


Between the ages of 12 and 14 years, breast knots, or slight knobs around 
the male mammary gland, appear. They last for only a few weeks and then 
decrease rapidly in number and size. They are occasionally painful but be¬ 
cause they are so transitory, most boys forget about them. Ramsey (1943) 
reported that in the group of boys studied by him approximately one-third 
had noticed them. The male mammary gland, which persists throughout life 
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as a rudimentary structure, begins to enlarge in one or both of the breasts 
early in puberty. The areola becomes larger and more deeply pigmented. This 
is due to hormonal action. The enlargement, however, lasts for only a short 
time, after which the breasts again become flat. 

SKIN AND HAIR 

During the adolescent years, marked changes take place in the skin and 
hair. For the most part, they begin earlier than changes in the sex organs and 
continue for a longer time than is needed for the changes in the sex organs 
to be completed. The relationship between the two is so close that the con¬ 
dition of the skin and hair is a rather accurate reflection of the developmental 
status of the reproductive organs (Greulich, 1944). 

Skin. There are several important changes taking place in the skin at 
puberty and during the remaining years of adolescence. The soft, delicate, 
transparent skin of the child gradually becomes thicker and coarser as the 
individual matures sexually. At the beginning of puberty, there is a definite 
increase in the thickness of subcutaneous tissue. Throughout the childhood 
years, girls have more subcutaneous tissue than boys, with the result that in 
puberty the sex differences are not so marked as they previously were (Stuart 
and Sobel, 1946). The pink-and-white coloring that accompanies the trans¬ 
parent skin of the child gives way to a sallowness. The pores of the adoles¬ 
cent’s skin enlarge, and the soft down on the child’s skin not only grows 
heavier with age but is supplemented by coarse and more pigmented hairs in 
regions of the body where in childhood no hair grew. 

There are three types of glands in the skin, each of which differs in struc¬ 
ture and function from the others. They are (1) the merocrine sweat glands, 
which are found over most of the skin surface of the body; (2) the apocrine 
sweat glands, which are limited to the axillae, or armpits, and the mammary, 
genital, and anal regions; and (3) the sebaceous glands, which are the oil- 
producing glands of the skin. 

Shortly before puberty the apocrine sweat glands begin to enlarge, but they 
do not attain their full development until puberty is well advanced. The 
functioning of these glands, especially in the axillae, or armpits, begins even 
before the axillary hair makes its appearance. For a period of time, there is a 
marked increase in axillary perspiration. In boys, the characteristic odor of 
axillary perspiration may be detected first at puberty. It becomes more pro¬ 
nounced during the early years of adolescence. Increased secretion from these 
glands occurs in girls during the premenstrual and menstrual portions of the 

menstrual cycle. . , . 

The sebaceous, or oil-producing, glands are closely associated with hair 

follicles and are not found in skin with no hair, as, for example, on the palms 
of the hands. There is therefore no oil secretion in these areas, and as a result 
the skin becomes dry and cracks, especially as the individual gets older. The 
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sebaceous glands become especially large and active at puberty. They are for 
a time associated with disproportionately small hairs. This causes a tempo¬ 
rary maladjustment in their functioning, which continues until the matura¬ 


tion process is completed. The result is a skin disturbance known as acne. 
When the matter from the sebaceous glands cannot drain properly because of 
the disproportionately small ducts leading from the temporarily too large 
glands, it forms into hard plugs in the pores at the openings of the gland 
ducts. These are known as “comedones” or “blackheads. They are a very 
common skin blemish in early adolescence and are most often found on the 
nose, the chin, and the center of the forehead. The glands continue to func¬ 
tion,’even though the drainage is blocked. When the plugged pores are over¬ 
filled, they easily become inflamed, and pimples appear on the surface of the 

skin. 

Hair. Changes in hair, like changes in skin, occur during early adolescence. 
In the life span of the human being, there are three kinds of hair: lanugo, 
or prenatal hair, which appears during the last 3 months of intrauterine life; 
vellus, or down, which appears toward the end of fetal life, gradually replacing 
lanugo and persisting during infancy and childhood; and terminal hair, the 
adult type of hair. Lanugo and vellus are similar in that they are relatively un- 
pigmented, they lack medullae, and they are covered with relatively large 
scales. Terminal hair is quite different. It has greater average length and 
diameter than vellus; it has greater pigment content; and it has a well-defined 
medulla. During early childhood terminal hair begins to replace vellus. This 
is greatly accelerated during puberty and then continues at a less rapid rate 
throughout life. But terminal hair never replaces vellus completely. 

The hair on a child’s head usually lacks medullae. Changes in hair follicles 
associated with this structural transformation take place gradually. At puberty 
some head hairs seem intermediate between vellus and terminal hair. Many 
hair follicles, however, never change but continue to produce vellus through¬ 
out life. Studies of the hairline have shown that it changes at puberty. It has, 
therefore, been referred to as a secondary sex characteristic of boys. In im¬ 
mature boys and in both girls and women, the hairline takes the form of an 
uninterrupted bowlike curve. In mature males, the curved line is interrupted 
by two wedge-shaped indentations, one over each lateral frontal region. These 
have been named the calvities frontalis adolescentium (Stein, 1924; Greulich 
et al, 1942). 

Pubic hair appears during puberty. In prepuberty the pubic region is 
covered with vellus, which extends to the ventral abdominal wall. When the 
growth of the testes and penis is well under way in the boy, pubic hair begins 
to develop. The vellus above and to the sides of the base of the penis increases 
in length, diameter, and, later, in pigmentation. There is a conspicuous growth 
of rather long coarse down, which is more deeply pigmented than the vellus 
it replaces. Slightly later, to the sides of the base of the penis, a few much 
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longer, coarser, and darker hairs appear, which are intermediate between the 
adult type of pubic hair and the long coarse down appearing first. 

Following this growth, the area next to the base of the penis is covered with 
long hairs that are finer and less curly than adult pubic hair, though nearly 
as well pigmented. Gradually the pubic region is completely covered with an 
adult type of pubic hair. At first the upper border of the pubic hair region is 
slightly concave in outline. Later it becomes horizontal. It is not until later 
that the hair area spreads to the surface of the thighs and, even later, toward 
the umbillicus. When the pubic hair is fairly well developed, some long, rather 
fine hairs appear on the scrotum. These are fairly straight and are usually 
finer, less pigmented, and less numerous than the pubic hairs. Later, coarse, 
short, dark hairs extend to the anal region (Crampton, 1908; Leal, 1929; 
Ramsey, 1943). 

The pattern of change and mean ages at which changes in pubic hair occur 
have been found to be as follows: 


1. Infantile stage 

2. First appearance of pubic hair, pigmented, usually straight, sparse, at base of 
penis—12.2 years 

3. Slight curl, slight spread, usually darker—13.3 years 

4. Curled, moderate amount and spread, not yet extended to thighs—13.9 years 

5. "Adult” in type, profuse, forming an inverse triangle, extending to thighs— 
16.1 years (Reynolds and Wines, 1951a) 


There are wide variations in the rate of development of pubic hair during 
the pubertal period. While the age of first appearance varies from 12 to 14 
years, with a mean at 13 years, not all boys conform to this exact pattern 
(Ramsey, 1943). For the average American boy of today, pubic hair is well 
developed around the age of 15 years (Greulich et al., 1942). There is a definite 
tendency for the rate in gain in pubic hair to be greater during the first 
half of the puberty period than during the last half (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). 
The characteristic pubic hairline of males points toward the umbilicus. With 
age there is an increase in general hirsutism, and this is accompanied by a 
disperse pubic hair pattern (Dupertuis et al., 1945). 

Among girls, pubic hair does not appear in any considerable quantity until 
breast and hip development are well under way. A few unpigmented hairs 
may, however, appear at the beginning of the pubertal changes. These are 
generally found on the outer lips of the vulva (Dupertuis et al., 1945). For a 
number of months this scanty amount of hair will remain unchanged; then 
suddenly the hair becomes more pigmented, changes from straight to kinky, 
and becomes much more luxuriant in quantity. It is similar in texture and 
amount to the puhic hair of boys when development has been completed, but 
its distribution differs from that of boys in that it is horizontal, while the 
distribution in boys is acuminate, or tapering to a point (Dupertuis et al., 
1945). 
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The vellus on the face, especially on the upper lip, chin, and cheeks, shows 
no sex difference during childhood. In boys at puberty, the downy hairs at the 
corners of the upper lip become conspicuous because of their size and pigmenta¬ 
tion. Gradually these hairs spread to the middle of the lip. This eventually re¬ 
sults in the formation of a mustache. The “juvenile mustache” is made of 
rather fine hair, which is longer, coarser, and darker than the vellus it replaced. 
Toward the end of adolescence, the hairs of the mustache become coarser and 
more heavily pigmented. Most boys do not have enough face hair to necessitate 
shaving before they are 16 or 17 years old. 

While the juvenile mustache is developing, the vellus over the upper part 
of the boy’s cheek increases in length and diameter. It grows faster than the 
hair on the lip, but the pigmentation increases more slowly. It persists as long, 
coarse down until the mustache is fairly well developed. Following the ap¬ 
pearance of vellus on the cheeks, the area surrounding the mid-line, just below 
the lower lip, begins to get hair. Later, a scanty growth of long, coarse, well- 
pigmented hairs along the sides and lower border of the chin appears. There 
are also hairs on the sides of the face, just in front of the ears, and on the 
throat. These hairs on the throat and side of the face gradually become coarser 
and more heavily pigmented, developing into a beard. 

The pattern of development of facial hairs for girls is similar to that of boys. 
A slight down first appears on the upper lip. This is followed by down on the 
upper part of the cheeks, and finally by down on the sides and lower border of 
the chin. These areas are less heavily covered than in boys, and the hair is of a 
finer texture and less pigmented than in boys. However, there are marked in¬ 
dividual differences among girls, as is true of boys, in regard to facial hair. Girls 
of brunet coloring, as a general rule, have darker and heavier down on their 
faces than do girls whose coloring is blond. Only in cases of glandular disturb¬ 
ance do the hairs on a girl’s face become so heavy and dark that there is any 
necessity for shaving, though most girls must remove conspicuous hairs from 
the upper lip and chin from time to time. 

When the development of the pubic hair is nearly completed, ax ; llary hair 
begins to appear. The first axillary hairs are fine, straight, and only lightly pig¬ 
mented. It takes at least a year before many hairs of the adult type are present. 
How many axillary hairs there are will depend on the amount of other body 

hair. As is true of facial hair, axillary hair is generally coarser and darker in 
brunets than in blonds. 

In addition to pubic, facial, and axillary hair, most boys have a slight growth 
of hair on their chests, shoulders, arms, and legs. How thick or how pigmented 
these hairs eventually become varies greatly from one individual to another 
(Greuhch et al 1942). Body hair in males follows a fairly predictable pattern. 
Hairs on the limbs and trunk begin to appear early in adolescence, with rapid 
growth at first. By the end of adolescence the growth has slowed down and 
continues at a slow rate until middle life. Terminal hairs appear first on the 
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upper half of the forearm, later on the sides of the lower arms, and still later 
they extend to the back of the hand. By the age of 18 or 19 years the growth 
on the arms is fairly heavy. Hair growth on the legs begins when it is well 
under way on the arms, and it gradually spreads upward toward the knee. By 
late adolescence terminal hair is moderate to heavy on the thighs, legs, and 
buttocks. Girls have far less hair on their arms and legs than do boys, and only 
in cases of glandular disturbance do girls have hair on their chests, shoulders, 
or backs. 


BONES AND MUSCLES 

Pronounced changes take place in the bones and muscles during the adoles¬ 
cent years. 

Bones. At the onset of puberty, there is an abrupt increase in the length of 
the femur, the bone in the upper leg. This often adds 2 or more inches to the 
individual’s height in one year. The bones of the trunk lengthen, thus causing 
a greater sitting height in relation to total height than was true before. In the 
normal growth of the bones, the original cartilage at the epiphyseal centers at 
the end of the long bones is converted to bone, and thus the structure is 
lengthened. Stimulation by the sex hormone at puberty is responsible for the 
fusion of the two portions. Then no further growth of the long bones is pos¬ 
sible. The sex hormones are, therefore, the factor that limits growth (Margo- 
lese, 1948). 

Growth in size is closely related to the development and maturing of the 
skeleton, though late-maturing individuals are less predictable than are those 
who mature early or at the average ages (Bayley, 1943). In boys, skeletal ma¬ 
turing tends to keep pace with the various external characteristics of sexual 
maturing (Greulich et al., 1942). There are sex differences in favor of the 
female from birth. By the age of school entrance, boys and girls are 1 year apart, 
while at adolescence they are 2 years apart (Flory, 1936). 

Not only do the bones change in size, proportions, and shape during adoles¬ 
cence, but they change internally also. In early childhood the composition of 
the bones is such that there is a preponderance of cartilage and fibrous tissues. 
This makes the bones somewhat spongy and soft. Because of this, they are 
liable to deformity. As the bones increase in size, the cartilage begins to ossify, 
making the bones harder, denser, and more brittle. The ossification speeds up 
at puberty. The conversion of cartilage to bone is due to the thyroid hormone 
(Margolese, 1948). At the age of 14 years the girl’s bones are almost mature in 
this respect, and at 17 they should be mature not only in size but also in ossifi¬ 
cation. For boys the skeletal development is completed around the nineteenth 

year. , 

Teeth. Teeth are a part of the skeletal system. From 5 or 6 years of age, the 

child begins to get his second, or permanent, teeth. He acquires one or two 
teeth annuallv. At the age of 13 years the average child has 27 or 28 of his 32 
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permanent teeth, girls being slightly ahead of boys in this respect. The second 
molars erupt at the beginning of adolescence and the third molars, or wisdom 
teeth, come generally after the age of 17. The beginning of the cutting of the 
four second molars is generally regarded as a clear indication of approaching 
puberty. The cutting of these molars is frequently painful and is often accom¬ 
panied by physical upsets and emotional disturbances. 

Muscles. Rapid growth of the bones is accompanied by growth of the 
muscles. At the age of 8 years, muscles make up approximately one-fourth of 
the body weight; at 16 years, approximately 45 per cent; and at maturity, about 
40 times as much of the total body weight as at birth (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). 
For girls, the most pronounced increase in muscle tissue comes between the 
ages of 12 and 15 years, and for boys, between 15 and 16 years. Growth of 
muscles is closely related to sexual maturing. Growth of boys’ muscles is closely 
related to the functional status of the testes. Androgenic substances have a 
stimulating effect on their muscles. As a result, the muscles of the trunk and 
limbs increase markedly in size soon after growth and maturation of the testes 
begin (Greulich, 1950). Girls’ muscles do not develop as much as boys, partly 
because girls take less violent exercise and partly because the muscles of boys 
are a part of their secondary sex characteristics. Since girls’ muscles are less de¬ 
veloped at maturity than boys’, girls during adolescence and at maturity have 
less strength than boys have. 

HEALTH CONDITIONS 

During adolescence, there is a decline in illness as compared with childhood. 
Colds and upper respiratory infections are the most common illnesses not only 
in childhood but in adolescence as well. Girls suffer more from gastrointestinal 
disturbances than do boys, and they also have more endocrine symptoms (Bayer 
and Snyder, 1950). Decline in illness in adolescence is illustrated in Fig. 9. 
Many adolescents have some chronic condition, such as eye impairment, diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, dental decay, orthopedic disabilities, auditory defects, 
heart disabilities, anemia, chronic digestive disturbances, constipation, and 
nervousness resulting from calcium deficiency (Lund et al., 1946; Baker et al., 
1952). Girls show a higher average incidence of most diseases and defects than 
do boys (Lund et al., 1946). Most of the illnesses and defects are not serious 
enough to interfere with the adolescent’s activities, though in many instances 
they tend to decrease the efficiency of the individual and to lessen his desire to 
do as much as he is capable of doing. 

A certain amount of poor health in adolescence is imaginary and is used 
as a means of escape from difficult school or social situations. The tendency 

o imagine t at one is in poor health is more common among girls than among 

ys. not er source of poor health in adolescence is worry and anxiety re- 

nnf ing - /° m * n Y° ae man y causes, such as romances that are not turning 
out satisfactorily, home friction, unpopularity with schoolmates, or poor school- 
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work. If pronounced and continued over a period of time, these worries may 
lead to loss of appetite, digestive upsets, headaches, and sleeplessness. In addi¬ 
tion they predispose the adolescent to general nervous tension and irritability, 
which may exaggerate any minor ailment from which he is suffering. 

Adolescents are notoriously careless about their health. They neglect almost 
every hygiene rule and they regard the common precautions taken in child- 



Fig. 9. Relative incidence of various categories of illness. (From L. M. Bayer and 
M. M. Snyder, Illness experience oj a group oj normal children, Child Dcvclpm., 1950, 
21, 93-120. Used by permission.) 

hood as unnecessary or even silly. They paddle around in the rain without 
rubbers, hats, or umbrellas; they cat between meals; they fill up on sweets; 
they revel in food combinations that not even the healthiest digestive mecha¬ 
nism can cope with; and they burn the candle at both ends by expending their 
energy heavily during the day without replenishing it with adequate rest 
and sleep at night. Neglect of health in adolescence sometimes results from 
the individual’s hesitancy to report minor ailments to parents, teachers, or 
even doctors. This may come from shame on the adolescent’s part, when it 
comes to reporting constipation, vomiting, or indigestion, or from fear that 
there is something seriously wrong. 






Chapter 3 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF BODY CHANGES 


One of the major developmental tasks of adolescence is the individual’s ac¬ 
ceptance of his changed body as a symbol of his changed self (Stolz and Stolz, 
1951). The adolescent must adjust to the normal physical changes that ac¬ 
company puberty and must accept his size and shape as the physique he will 
have for the remainder of his life (Frazier and Lisonbee, 1950). Sooner or 
later, most adolescents do this. No longer do they complain about their bodies 
and do nothing to improve them. Instead, they do all within their power 
to make the most of their physiques and looks, even though they may continue 
to be dissatisfied with them. 

In spite of the fact that most children look forward eagerly to the day 
when they will be “grown up,” changes in their bodies frequently cause more 
distress than pleasure. This is shown by the fact that many adolescents report 
that they would like to change something about their physical characteristics 
and that they know specific ways in which they would like to be different 
(Winker, 1949). Girls would like to change their proportions, complexions, 
weight, hair, height, and facial features, while boys would like to change 
their proportions, height, weight, strength, complexions, and facial features 
(Frazier and Lisonbee, 1950). Dissatisfaction with appearance is at its height 
in midadolescence, during the high-school age (Kitamura, 1951). 

Causes of Psychological Effects. How marked are the psychological effects 
of adolescent physical changes will depend upon many factors, the most im¬ 
portant of which are: 


Rapidity of Change. All human beings have a physical self-image or a con¬ 
cept of physical self (Zachry, 1940). Rapid growth and changes in the body 
make a revision of the physical self-image necessary. The adolescent is fre¬ 
quently unprepared for these changes, and he does not always recognize their 
true meaning. Furthermore, he may overestimate the value of physical things 
and as a result be less willing to accept the changes that have taken place in his 
body than an adult would (Horrocks, 1951). 

Lac!{ of Preparation. How much foreknowledge and forewarning the youth 
has had of the physical changes will influence markedly his attitude toward 
such changes. Not knowing that the age for maturing varies from one individ¬ 
ual to another, many adolescents are seriously concerned about their normality, 
especially when their maturing is accelerated or delayed. When an adolescent’s 
body does not change in exactly the same way as those of his age-mates, it 
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often seems to him that all the others are more alike than he is like them. 
This leads him to wonder whether there is something wrong with him 
(Zachry, 1940). 

Childhood Ideal. Every child has, at some time or other, an image of him¬ 
self as he will be when he is grown up. Few individuals, unfortunately for 
them, ever achieve this ideal. The further away from this ideal they are when 
their body growth is complete or nearly complete, the more disturbed and 
distressed they will be. Any feature or features that deviate markedly from 
their ideal will prove to be the source of marked concern. 

Social Expectancy. Children of a given chronological age are expected to act 
in accordance with standards society has set for that age. A 15-year-old, for 
example, is expected to be more mature in his ways than a 12-year-old. When 
there is a marked discrepancy between the cultural expectancy, based on 
chronological age and a child’s maturational readiness, problems are apt to 
arise both for him and for the social group (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). 

Degree of Social Insecurity. Every adolescent is aware of the fact that 
physical appearance aids or interferes with social acceptance. The more inse¬ 
cure and the more anxious the individual is to be accepted, the more marked 
will be the psychological effects of his appearance. How closely related social 
insecurity and physical appearance are may be seen in a study of nicknames. 
Those disliked most by adolescents are the ones that refer to anomalies of 
physical development, especially those that refer to some unfortunate physi¬ 
ognomic characteristic (Habbe, 1937). 

Psychological Effects. The psychological effects of body changes may be di¬ 
vided roughly into two categories, sources of concern and effects on behavior. 
The concern the adolescent has about certain body features is primarily re¬ 
sponsible for the effect these body changes have on his behavior. 

SOURCES OF CONCERN 

All adolescents, both boys and girls, have a lively interest in their develop¬ 
ing bodies. They constantly compare themselves with their contemporaries 
and are distressed when their development falls below that of their contem¬ 
poraries. Boys and girls worry about crooked teeth, acne, perspiration, obesity, 
height, and every other possible defect in their physical make-up (Stolz and 
Stolz, 1944; Frazier and Lisonbee, 1950). As Havighurst (1953) has pointed 
out, “It is a rare youngster who is never worried during this period with the 
question: Am I normal?” Physical conditions are a source of concern, of 
anxiety, or worry because they represent either real or fancied social handi¬ 
caps. From the point of view of adjustment, it is of little importance whether 
the handicap is real or imagined. So long as it exists, it will influence the 
adolescent’s behavior (Kuhlen, 1952). 

Studies of sources of concern have revealed that the adolescent is generally 
disturbed by one physical characteristic which he feels is homely, dispropor- 
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tionate, or which does not come up to social standards. He may also be con¬ 
cerned because of a personal dislike for the trait, arising mainly from the fact 
that it does not come up to his childhood ideal. In some instances, the concern 
originates from the belief that the trait is not sexually appropriate. Girls are, 
as a rule, concerned about different traits or groups of traits than are boys 
(Stolz and Stolz, 1944; Frazier and Lisonbee, 1950). 

Of the different physical traits that cause the greatest concern in adolescence, 

the following are the most important: 

Sex Organ Changes. There is a widespread belief that small male genitalia 
imply sexually inappropriate development. When a boy's sexual maturing is 
slow, undeveloped genitalia prove to be a source of embarrassment and con¬ 
cern to him (Stolz and Stolz, 1944,1951). When the genitalia grow normally, 
the boy is afraid that his penis will show through his clothing. Furthermore, 
erection frequently occurs without his volition, in response to some erotic 
stimulus, such as female nudity, and this disturbs him (Ramsey, 1943). It is not 
uncommon for boys to wear tight bands or supporters over what they consider 
to be too prominent sex organs, or to add artificial padding when the sex 
organs are too small (Horrocks, 1951). 

The changes in a girl’s body, especially in the external genitalia, are not so 
pronounced in certain respects as are those which take place in the boy’s 
body. She, therefore, does not have so continual a reason for distress as the 
boy has. However, her monthly disturbance, resulting from her menstrual 
period, is frequently so intense that it more than compensates for the slighter 
disturbances endured day after day by the boy. Then, too, there is the un¬ 
explained protrusion of her abdomen, especially during the puberty period 
when her sex organs are growing rapidly, and this is of concern to her. 

Secondary Sex Characteristics. When the secondary sex characteristics begin 
to appear, they are naturally in an undeveloped state, and this will persist for 
many months. Not realizing that this is the normal pattern of growth, the 
pubescent child imagines that he will look as he now does for the rest of his 
life, and this is very disturbing to him. Typically, hair is more widely dis¬ 
tributed over boys’ bodies than over girls’. As a result, hairiness of the body 
has come to be associated with maleness. When the development of pigmented 
hair on the body and face is delayed or scanty, it is disturbing to both boys 
and their parents (Stolz and Stolz, 1951). Even when it becomes thick enough 
for him to have to shave, he is embarrassed if he does a poor job of shaving 
and has telltale cuts on his face. The amount of pubic hair or hair on his 
chest, arms, and legs also disturbs the young boy. A heavy growth is as dis¬ 
turbing to him as a slight growth until he realizes that other boys of his crowd 
are also growing hair on their bodies. 

To a boy the change in tonal quality of his voice and his lack of control over 
it causes so much embarrassment that he often will not recite in class. Or he 
is silent in the presence of those he is afraid might ridicule him. Only when 
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voice breaks are noticeable to others, however, is there extreme embarrass¬ 
ment to the boy (Pedry, 1945). Unfortunately, many adults are very tactless 
about this matter and further increase the boy’s embarrassment by their re¬ 
marks or by their amused smiles. 

As the breasts and hips develop, the young girl becomes embarrassed about 
her changing body. She realizes that the curves of her breasts show through 
her dresses or sweaters, especially when she walks or runs. To hide her new 
curves, she may wear tight brassieres, or she may slump her shoulders and de¬ 
velop poor posture. Poor posture, she soon discovers, helps also to distract 
attention from her broadening hips. She may even go on a rigid diet in the 
hopes that her hips will become less prominent, or she may encase her body 
in a rigid, heavily boned girdle. 

The slight down that grows on a girl’s face at puberty is very distressing 
to a brunette. To get rid of her “mustache” and “beard,” she first tries to 
pull out the hairs with pincers. But when the hairs return, she in desperation 
uses preparations guaranteed to remove hair, or she even resorts to the use 
of an electric needle. Evening dresses and sport clothes today are so designed 
that the axillary hairs show. To eliminate the hairs from under her arms, the 
young girl uses any and every method she hears of. The growing girl is 
spared the embarrassment and humiliation that the boy experiences when 
his voice changes. Unlike the boy she can count on her voice and has no reason 
to fear its pitch when she gets up to recite in class. But this is small comfort 
to her and in no way compensates for other sources of embarrassment. 

Body Build. The social ideal for the male is to be tall, strong, broad- 
shouldered, and masculine. The female ideal is a woman who is small, with 
a good figure, and not too athletic in appearance. Those who do not measure 
up to these norms are concerned to the point where they have adjustment 
problems of greater or lesser severity. Boys are especially concerned about 
being short and lacking strength, while girls are concerned when they are 
tall, large, or overweight (Kuhlen, 1952). Small boys and large girls show 
poorer adjustments than do those who more closely approximate the social 
norms (Bayley and Tuddenham, 1944). Adolescents are particularly concerned 
with size and development, and this is an aspect of their wish to conform 
with the group (Gallagher and Gallagher, 1953). 

Studies of boys have revealed how serious the influence of a sexually in¬ 
appropriate body is. Boys who have personality difficulties are often ones who 
have expressed concern over inadequate masculine physiques. Furthermore, 
the attitudes of parents, teachers, and playmates often impose tyrannical 
standards of “normalcy” without taking into consideration basic individual 
difTerei. es. Discrepancies between the boy’s anatomy and the group’s concept 
of “normal” is further emphasized by the tendency of the group to call atten¬ 
tion to the boy’s deficiency and to make him the target for criticism and dis¬ 
approval (Schoenfeld, 1950, 1950 a). Boys of average or superior physical de- 
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velopment show more wholesome personal attitudes than do boys whose 
physical development is below average (Dimock, 1937). 

Examinations of serial photographs and measurements of disturbed boys 
revealed that the pattern of development, more often than any single feature 
or trait, was the source of concern. For example, one boy was disturbed be¬ 
cause his shoulders were too narrow. In reality, the trouble came from 
the discrepancy between his physique and the cultural pattern of manhood 
that he had accepted. Boys are greatly concerned about fat around their hips, 
small genital organs, scanty pubic hair, narrow shoulders, and unusual de¬ 
velopment of subcutaneous tissue about the nipples. These are “sexually inap¬ 
propriate” and suggest female development. These characteristics seem espe¬ 
cially serious if puberty is delayed and the boy’s peers are mature (Stolz and 
Stolz, 1944). Sex-inappropriate facial features are also frequently sources of 
discontent to boys (Kitamura, 1951). 

Among girls sex inappropriateness is of as great concern as it is among boys. 
A face or figure that does not conform to their ideals of womanliness disturbs 
them greatly. For example, they complain if their bodies are unusually tall or 
short and squat, if they are extremely thin and have no shape, or if they are 
too plump. Other sources of concern to them are large hands, feet, or ankles; 
underdeveloped or very large breasts; pigmented hair on the face in the form 
of a beard or whiskers; hairiness of the arms and legs; and massive body 
build (Stolz and Stolz, 1944). They want to be "exotic,” to conform to the 
standards of feminine beauty set by the movies or cover girls. 

Fat. Obesity is sometimes present at puberty, and this is important both 
physically and psychologically. Not only is the adolescent unable to engage in 
the sports and other activities his contemporaries enjoy, but his concept of 
himself and his social adjustments likewise suffer (Stuart, 1947). For both 
boys and girls, being overweight is a source of great concern (Stolz and Stolz, 
1944; Frazier and Lisonbee, 1950). In the case of boys, fat over the chest, ab¬ 
domen, and buttocks is considered "feminine.” The penis is usually surrounded 
with fat and thus appears smaller than it is. This supports the belief of in¬ 
adequate development and suggests the eunuchoid type (Schoenfcld, 1950). 
Contrary to popular belief, fat boys are not happy boys. Of even greater im¬ 
portance, the psychological effects continue even after the boy has attained 
a sexually appropriate physique (Stolz, 1945). As Stolz and Stolz (1951) have 
pointed out, “There is evidence that in such cases the early adolescent fat 
period experience continued to affect personality development unfavorably 
for many years after the somatic stigma had disappeared.” 

Nearly all girls, at puberty, acquire an increased fat padding around the 
lower part of the trunk and upper part of the thighs. As a general rule, the fat 
begins to disappear soon after the girl is sexually mature. However, while it 
lasts, it is a source of great distress to her, because her ideal is the pencil-slim 
body in style at the present time. What curves there are must be in appro- 
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priate places, the bust and hips, not over the abdomen or on the arms and legs. 
Girls, more often than boys, go on strenuous reducing diets to get rid of their 
excess fat, and as a result they are disturbed by it for a shorter time than is 
generally true of boys. 

Adolescent Awkwardness. Adolescent awkwardness is so common that few 
individuals are fortunate enough to escape it. The cause of awkwardness may 
be traced to muscle growth. During childhood, growth is moderate and rela¬ 
tively uniform, so that the child acquires control of his body and has fairly 
good coordination. With the sudden rapid growth of bones and muscles at 
puberty, the bones bear a new ratio to one another. Furthermore, the muscles 
are elongated and pulled into new patterns. The result is an upset in the built-in 
motor achievements acquired during childhood. This necessitates the learning 
of new controls and new coordinations. 

During this readjustment period the individual is awkward and graceless. 
How awkward the adolescent is will depend largely upon how rapid the 
growth spurt has been and how seriously his patterns of behavior have been 
dislocated. Awkwardness is more likely to accompany the rather sudden be¬ 
ginnings of growth than later and more rapid growth (Dimock, 1935). When 
questioned about the matter, 6 out of 10 boys said they frequently felt out of 
place because of their awkwardness, though 1 out of 3 reported no such ex¬ 
periences (Fleege, 1945). 

Embarrassment, due to awkwardness, reaches its peak during the third year 
of high school for boys. By the senior year, the prevalence of this problem falls 
to its lowest level, though it is still a problem for approximately 50 per cent of 
all boys. Three out of 5 boys who are embarrassed by their awkwardness 
shun the companionship of others. Social activities are more frequent and more 
complicated in high school than in elementary school, and the high-school 
student has more realization of the seriousness of faux pas than has the grade- 
school child. Hence, when he feels he cannot control his body, he merely 
stays away from social activities (Fleege, 1945). 

Uneven Growth. For several years during early adolescence the youth has 
certain bodily features that are proportionally too large. To every adolescent 
this is the source of great concern and the cause for continuous worry. (Frazier 
and Lisonbee, 1950). Big feet and hands are especially embarrassing to girls 
because of the feeling that a “lady” has small feet and small delicate hands. 
While the girl can, with the aid of hand lotions, make her hands look delicate 
and well kept, there is nothing she can do about their size except to keep them 
hidden as much as possible. Unattractive postures among young girls, and 
among boys too, frequently result from their attempts to hide their hands from 
view. 

Fashion makes it possible for a girl to camouflage the size of her feet by 
wearing high-heeled shoes with cut-out toes or other styles designed to make 
the foot look smaller. Another common way in which girls show their con- 
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cern about their too large feet is by cramping them into shoes that are too tight 
and too short. This practice, like that of wearing shoes with too little support 
lays the foundation for serious foot disturbances. Because fashion decrees that 
boys’ shoes must be low-heeled and plain in design, the boy’s only hope tor 
covering up his conspicuously large feet is by wearing shoes that cramp his 

feet. Many boys do this. , 

Equally disturbing to the young adolescent is the rapid growth ot the nose. 

Not realizing that the nose attains its mature size earlier than the other fea¬ 
tures, the adolescent is greatly concerned that his looks will be marred by a 
nose protruding too far from the face. The development of the nasal bone, 
which is responsible for the jutting out of the nose, comes about quickly. This 
produces a sharp contrast with the small, flat nose of childhood years. To make 
the matter even worse, the youth realizes that there is nothing he can do to 
conceal the large nose or make it less conspicuous. Gradually, as the chin 
and other facial features reach their mature sizes, the adolescent sees that his 
nose is not out of proportion after all, and his concern about it ceases. 

Sex Differences in Development. Because girls develop more rapidly than 
boys, girls and boys are out of step for a period of from two to five years. 
Boys are embarrassed because they are shorter, smaller, and less developed 
than girls, a fact that proves to be a blow to their masculine egos at a time 
when they have convinced themselves that they are the superior sex. With 
superior physical development, girls develop more mature interests than boys 
of their age. No longer are they satisfied with playing with other girls. Now 
they want more mature forms of recreation, and to be pleasurable these must 
be shared with boys. But, boys are not yet ready to associate with the girls. 
As a result, the girl in early adolescence is disturbed because she no longer en¬ 
joys childish forms of play but cannot find companions to share with her the 
forms of recreation she now craves. Many girls, not understanding why boys 
do not want to dance and date, believe that they lack attractiveness and appeal 
for the boys. 

Skin Disturbances. There is a superstitious belief, quite prevalent even today, 
that skin eruptions come from excessive masturbation or from one of the 
“social diseases,” such as syphilis or gonorrhea. Many adolescents either believe 
this superstition or are afraid that other people will interpret their skin 
blemishes as resulting from such causes (Horrocks, 1951). Even those adoles¬ 
cents who do not associate blemishes on their skin with such causes are greatly 
concerned by their disfiguring influence (Stolz and Stolz, 1944; Frazier and 
Lisonbee, 1950). 

While skin blemishes are not inevitable, they are very common. They may 
range in severity from an occasional pimple on the face to large patches of 
acne, pimples scattered over the entire face and neck, or clusters of pimples and 
blackheads on the nose, chin, and forehead. In girls skin eruptions are gen¬ 
erally at their worst during the menstrual period. This serves to increase the 
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girl’s feeling of self-consciousness and her desire to shun any situation in which 
her appearance might proclaim the fact that she is menstruating. In spite of 
young boys’ seeming disregard for their appearance, they, like girls, are very 
self-conscious about skin blemishes, especially in social groupings involving 
girls. Many a boy who craves the companionship of girls assumes a defensive 
attitude of "I don’t like girls,” because he does not want to expose himself to 
the criticism or scorn of girls resulting from the unattractive appearance of 
his face. 

Changes in the glands of the skin, especially in the armpits, are accompanied 
by excessive perspiration. With emotional tension, perspiration is increased. 
The result is a telltale stain on the girl’s dress or the boy’s shirt. To make the 
situation even more embarrassing for them, there is an odor to the perspiration 
that they can easily detect, and they are afraid others will detect it also. Just 
before and during the girl’s menstrual period, perspiration seems to be more 
excessive and of stronger odor than at any other time. Some adolescents are 
also troubled by excessive perspiration of the palms of their hands, especially 
when they are emotionally disturbed. This, combined with the perspiration in 
the armpits, leads them to shun social functions in the belief that they are not 
“socially acceptable.” 

Physical Defects. Physical defects, no matter how slight they may be, are 
disturbing to an adolescent. Their psychological significance increases in pro¬ 
portion to the adolescent’s desire to be favorably regarded by the group. Dur¬ 
ing childhood these defects were either taken for granted and ignored, or they 
proved to be a source of distinction for the child. In adolescence, however, the 
situation is very different. Anything that makes the adolescent different, espe¬ 
cially if being different makes him the object of pity or ridicule, is emotionally 
disturbing. A broken front tooth, glasses, a slight limp, a scar or birthmark on 
the face, or any similar defect are all sources of great concern and may lead to 
marked feelings of inferiority on the adolescent’s part (Stolz and Stolz, 1944; 
Frazier and Lisonbec, 1950). 

The Mcnarche. A study of women showed that those who had had little or 
no preparation for the menarche reported marked emotional reactions to it 
(Landis, 1940). The girl is apt to believe that she is having a hemorrhage or 
that some other dreadful thing is happening to her. Even after discovering 
that other girls sooner or later have their menarches also and that it is a per¬ 
fectly normal function of her body, the initial fright, together with the secrecy 
that surrounds it, tends to build up an unfavorable attitude. This attitude may 
persist throughout the girl’s life. Girls who have been prepared for the 
me .arche react more favorably to it. Many of them are pleased about it, be¬ 
cause it makes them like their friends or because it is an insignia of growing 
up (Abel and Joffe, 1950). 

Menstruation. Fro i the earliest times, the menstrual period has been sur¬ 
rounded with idea^ of danger, horror, and fear. These ideas have led to feel- 
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ings of shame and guilt on the girl’s part and to strict taboos limiting her 
activities at the time of the menstrual period (Wallace, 1947). She was also 
considered a grave public danger, especially at the time of the menarche. Some¬ 
times it was believed that menstruating girls had supernatural powers. Among 
the Greeks, the unstable mental condition of the menstruating girl or woman 
was believed to be due to the wanderings of the uterus in the interior of her 
body, while in the Middle Ages any psychological disturbance at the time 
of menstruation was attributed to witchcraft. (Abel and Joffe, 1950). • 

These early beliefs regarding menstruation have given rise to strange super¬ 
stitions and anxieties, many of which exist today. The cultural attitude toward 
menstruation differs markedly. In some countries, women talk freely about 
it, some regard it as unclean, while still others regard it as something to be 
ashamed of (Abel and Joffe, 1950). The culture in which the girl lives unques¬ 
tionably influences her attitude toward it. In America today, there is still 
the belief among many people that menstruation is a physiological phe¬ 
nomenon of which one should be ashamed. Members of the older generation 
usually refer to it as “being sick,” while the younger generation calls it “the 
curse.” Neither name suggests that it is a normal function of the female 
body. 

When menstruation is accompanied by cramps, headaches, lassitude, and 
general discomfort, the psychological effect on girls is usually unfavorable. 
They dread their periods; they feel abused because they must experience what 
boys escape; they are irritable and generally unsocial. Because many parents 
and schools will not permit a girl to take part in sports during her menstrual 
period, the girl is embarrassed to be on the sidelines. She is afraid that someone 
will ask her why she is not an active participant, and she fears that the true rea¬ 
son will be known, regardless of any excuse she may give. Furthermore, she 
hves m dread of stains on her dress or the fact that her sanitary belt or napkin 
will be outlined through her skirt. 

Nocturnal Emissions. A problem of great concern to most pubescent boys 

is that of nocturnal emissions. In nocturnal emissions the penis becomes erect 

and semen, or the fluid with sperm cells, spurts out while the youth sleeps. 

According to tradition, the nocturnal emission may result in loss of strenoth 

and manliness, or even worse, some maintain that it is caused by disease 

Modern scientists scoff at these traditions. They maintain that nocturnal emis^ 
sions are perfectly normal. 


Age of Maturing. Perhaps the most serious point of concern for the ado 
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Who are in the same class at school, may be far apart in physical developmen 
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one whose voice begins to crack first, or the one who retains a high-pitched. 
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childish voice while the voices of his classmates have all dropped in pitch is 
certain to feel conspicuous because he is different. 

The story is the same with girls. The girl who is shorter or taller than her 
classmates, who is ahead or behind her friends in developing feminine curves, 
or who is the first or last within her group to menstruate feels as conspicuous 
as does the boy whose developmental timetable is different from that of his 
classmates. In her case the problem may be even more serious than it is for the 
boy, because feminine clothes are styled according to body development more 
than masculine clothes are. The girl who is behind schedule in maturing dis¬ 
covers that clothes like her friends wear do not fit her immature body and 
that the “little girl” clothes that do fit her proclaim to all her state of imma¬ 
turity. 

The psychological significance of early or late sexual maturing is very great. 
Girls and boys who are early in their sexual maturing have the social prestige 
within their group of looking grown up. But because they are too big for their 
group, they feel out of place. And because they lack the necessary intellectual, 
muscular, and social skills and experience for the older group, they cannot fit 
into an older group where their larger sized bodies would not be conspicuous. 
Because changed attitudes and interests always accompany sexual maturing, 
the youth who is precocious in physical development finds little in common 
with his childhood friends. He no longer fits into his former play groups nor 
is he an acceptable member in an older group. He thus belongs nowhere. 

Added to this is the fact that with sexual maturing comes the awakening 
of interest in sex and in members of the opposite sex. The girl who is mature 
not only shows interest in boys but is likely to become “boy crazy.” Similarly, 
pubescent boys in time become “girl crazy.” With a boy this is not serious. 
Society expects boys to be girl crazy, and they accept this with amused tol¬ 
erance. But with a girl it is a different story. She gets a reputation for being 
“fast” and is labeled “not nice.” Boys are more secretive about their affairs than 
girls, who talk too much about their affairs. This talking broadcasts to others 
the girl’s attitude and tends to exaggerate the unfavorable impression she is 

creating. 

Slow maturing has its drawbacks, too, which are as serious as, if not more 
so than, those which accompany early maturing. Delayed sexual maturing 
means a small, undeveloped body for the boy or girl. This is embarrassing if 
the child’s classmates have already started to shoot up in height and to have 
mature bodies. It is especially serious for a boy, who is not only embarrassed 
about his small stature but who feels sexually inadequate as compared with 
his friends. Feelings of embarrassment quickly lead to feelings of inferiority, 
which in turn affect the individual’s personality. 
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EFFECTS ON BEHAVIOR 

Most of the changes in behavior that accompany the onset of puberty are 
unfortunately of an unpleasant sort. The child seems to go in reverse in 
that many socially desirable traits, built up during late childhood, disappear. 
In their places are unsocial forms of behavior. Charlotte Biihler (1927) has 
given the name negative phase to this period of growth. The period when the 
child’s behavior is markedly affected by his sexual maturing is relatively short, 

6 to 12 months in duration. It immediately precedes puberty. This period is 
characterized by feelings of stress and a desire to withdraw from the social 
group (Hetzer, 1926, 1927; Biihler, 1927). The negative attitude of the pre- 
pubescent child is shown in lack of interest in such causes as the S.P.C.A., 
lack of sympathy for the weak, and lack of interest in members of the opposite 
sex (Leal, 1929, 1931). 

How marked the effect of puberty changes will be depends upon many 
factors. The effects on behavior are more pronounced when puberty is rapid 
than when it progresses at a slower rate. Girls, as a whole, are more affected 
by puberty changes than boys, partly because girls, on the average, mature 
more rapidly than boys and partly because girls find more social restrictions 
than boys and hence are more often thwarted in their desires to do things 
than are boys. Poor health in childhood, poor parent-child relationships, and 
lack of preparation for the changes that are taking place in the body at this 
time all intensify the effects puberty changes have on behavior (Hurlock and 
Sender, 1939). Once the child becomes sexually mature, as in the case of the 
menarche in girls, most of the undesirable effects on behavior are cleared up 
(Biihler, 1927). 

Characteristic Behavior. A number of studies have been made in recent 
years of the effects of puberty on the behavior of boys and girls. All of these 
have revealed that the characteristic behavior at this time is negative in form 
and that it leads to difficult social adjustments for the individual and presents 
many problems for his parents and teachers to cope with. Frequently, these 
changes in behavior appear very suddenly (Furfey, 1926), suggesting that they 
are physiological in origin rather than fostered by the environment. 

Of the many effects of puberty on behavior, the following have been found 
to be the most common: a desire for isolation, which leads to withdrawal from 
the group to which he formerly belonged; hypercritical attitude toward his 
former friends and their activities, which leads to quarrels and may lead to the 
breaking up of friendships of long standing; boredom; disinclination to u>or\; 
restlessness; instability; antagonism toward family, friends, and society in 
general; sex antagonism; heightened emotionality; laci\ of self-confidence and 
feelings of personal inadequacy; preoccupation with sex; excessive modesty; 
daydreaming, mainly of the “martyr” type; irritability; obstinacy; and height¬ 
ened sensitivity, resulting in hurt feelings (Brill, 1921; Biihler, 1927; Furfey, 
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1926; Hetzer, 1926, 1927; Vecerka, 1926; Kupky, 1927; Leal, 1929, 1931; Hur- 
lock and Sender, 1939). 

Peak of “Difficult Age.” As the boy or girl reaches the end of the prepubes- 
cent stage just before sexual maturity is actually achieved, all the forms of un¬ 
social behavior described above seem to intensify. The few months just before 
the menarche in girls and before nocturnal emissions, pubic hair, and other 
signs of sexual maturing in boys are unquestionably among the most difficult 
of the whole growth pattern. While the prepubescent child does nothing seri¬ 
ously wrong, he is troublesome and irritating. Frequently, his stubborness, 
obstinacy, whispering, inattentiveness, carelessness, tattling, tardiness, rude¬ 
ness, impatience with rules, suspiciousness of the motives of others, and in¬ 
subordination seem to be intentional, in the hope of irritating his parents 
and teachers (Wickman, 1929; Leal, 1932; Hurlock and McDonald, 1934; 
Long, 1941). 

Adolescent Changes. When puberty actually occurs, the pattern of unsocial 
behavior characteristic of the “negative phase” gradually changes. The youth 
becomes more energetic and shows a desire for strenuous activity and com¬ 
petitive sports; he shows an interest in social activities, an interest in members 
of the opposite sex, in clothes and appearance, better emotional control, less 
restlessness, less boredom, a less critical attitude toward family and friends, 
and a stronger motivation to do things (Stone and Barker, 1937, 1939; Sollen- 
berger, 1940). In each successive month of the postpubescent period, there are 
evidences of improved behavior and shifts from negative to positive social 
attitudes (Leal, 1931). 

How marked the changes are that take place when sexual maturity has 
been attained is well described by Hamilton (1948), who compared the Brown¬ 
ies with the Girl Scouts. At the time when a Brownie becomes a Girl Scout, 
there are changes in physical and personality development which, by the time 
the girl is 13 or 14 years old, makes her as different from the 

. . . tomboy Brownie as if she were a distinct species of animal. The lovable, but 
dirt-streaked Brownie, active and noisy, at ten may begin to go through periods 
when she is poised and full of decorum—critical of her tomboy sisters, only two 
minutes later to be rolling on the floor in a wrestling match. She surprises by 
displaying periods of preening before a mirror, expressing interest in cosmetics, 
hair-dos, and she has many fads about clothes, long and secret conversations with best 
girl friends and tendencies to involved day and night dreams concerning the myster¬ 
ies of sex become an increasingly important part of her life. 

Interest in active pursuits lessens. . . . The budding of her womanliness, with 
the change in her body structure, may lead to a noteworthy lessening of her 
physical adeptness. . . . She is becoming increasingly interested in the opposite sex 
but she hides her interest, except in so far as she compares notes with her best friend 
in secret. She maintains a disparaging attitude toward “the boy” or denies his ex¬ 
istence, but her own developing body attests to the falsity of her pretended attitude. 
Girls of this age love to talk and whisper among themselves. (Pp. 573-574.) 
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Effects of Body Changes. A changing body is certain to mean a changing 
self. When even so minor a change as a new hairdo or a new style of clothing 
can have a marked influence on the individual’s attitude toward self, it should 
be understandable that with as complete a transformation of the entire body 
as occurs in adolescence, the individual’s whole attitude toward self and his 
whole outlook on life would be markedly changed. As the youth sees himself 
getting bigger and bigger, and his clothes tighter and tighter, he becomes in¬ 
creasingly aware of his size. 

With this awareness comes a feeling of self-importance. No longer is it 
necessary for him to look up when he speaks to adults. Now he can meet 
them on an equal footing, physically, and for that reason he soon comes to 
expect the rights and privileges that they enjoy. During the process of shoot¬ 
ing up in height, however, the youth may, for a period of a year or two, be 
very self-conscious about his size. This in turn frequently leads to eccentricities 
in gait and posture. 

While the body is changing as a result of the development of secondary 
sex characteristics and new body proportions, the youth’s self-consciousness 
about his changing body is intensified. But a more mature body necessitates 
a more mature style of clothing, and the new clothing partly destroys the 
feeling of self-consciousness and contributes to feelings of being grown up. 
The adolescent feels an interest in clothes never before experienced to so 
marked a degree. When the youth sees himself in clothes of a style similar 
to those worn by adults, there is no longer any question in his mind about 
being grown up. The physical inferiority complex of childhood changes to an 
attitude of aggression. 

Preoccupation with body changes, resulting from the rapidity of the changes 
and the awareness of the fact that his parents and contemporaries are focusing 
attention on these changes, may take several forms. There will be an increased 
interest in members of the opposite sex, in strength and endurance, in per¬ 
sonal appearance and development, and in personal health (Sherif and Can- 
tril, 1947). Wanting to be attractive to members of the opposite sex as well as 
to members of his own sex now has a marked influence on the adolescent’s 
behavior. He wants to impress them, as well as adults, that he is growing 
up and is no longer a child (Horrocks, 1951). 

All normal boys and girls feel that since they are now mature in size and 
sexual development, they should have the rights and privileges that accom¬ 
pany maturity. Whether it be the possession of a latchkey, the privileges of 
using cosmetics and perfume without adult criticism, the wearing of sophis¬ 
ticated clothes, the selecting of friends, courses of study, or lifework, or decid¬ 
ing about one’s religious or political views, the youth feels that he is old enough 
to decide these matters for himself without adult, especially parental, interfer¬ 
ence. The more the youth is treated as a child, the more aggressively he will 
assert himself and demand rights associated with being grown up. 
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Restlessness. Tension in the arteries, resulting from disproportions between 
the size of the heart and of the arteries, causes the adolescent to be restless and 
incessantly active, with a desire to consume his newly released energy. But 
because the adolescent is frequently aware of his awkwardness, he restrains 
this desire, and as a result he twitches and squirms like a child. Because the 
adolescent feels very strong and energetic, he believes that his supply of energy 
is inexhaustible. He therefore burns the candle at both ends by too much ex¬ 
ercise, work, and social life, thus wearing down his great vitality and fre¬ 
quently predisposing himself to illness. If this results in overstrain of the heart, 
causing dizziness and faintness, it is usually functional and can be cured by 
rest or by lightening the daily work and play schedule. 

Pride in Achievement. Pride in strength and physical achievements of all 
sorts is great during adolescence. Few adolescents realize that increased 
prowess is a direct outgrowth of sexual maturing. They believe that it is a 
personal attainment for which they should receive credit. This results in a 
feeling of smug satisfaction and a desire to show off either in competitive games 
or in individual contests. Among boys, skills in competitive athletics are among 
the chief sources of social esteem during adolescence. This is due not only to 
the high premium adolescents of both sexes place on athletic proficiency but also 
to the fact that strength and physical skills are closely related to such favorable 
traits as activity, aggressiveness, and leadership (Jones, 1944). 

The feeling of superiority that boys have in their relations with girls comes 
partly from the realization that they are stronger than girls. At no time after 
the age of 14 years do girls, on the whole, have physical strength comparable 
to that of boys of the same ages (Espcnschade, 1940). In any game or sport 
in which the two sexes take part, the boys are invariably the easy victors. Once 
again, boys do not realize that this difference is part of their sex-hereditary 
endowment for which they deserve no personal credit. Their behavior which 
stems from a feeling of superiority of the masculine sex, reflects clearly the 
belief that attainment of physical superiority is accompanied by superiority 
along other lines. Joint participation in physical activities is good only if it 
meets a social need. Girls are certain to be outclassed by boys, and this adds 
to the enjoyment of neither sex (Espenschade, 1940). 

How important a role physical development plays in the social development 
of boys during adolescence is illustrated in Fig. 10. The profiles for boys rated 
as “strong” and “weak” on strength tests at two different ages show that the 
rating averages for the strong boys were on the favorable side. Few differ¬ 
ences for these boys were found between the early and late records except for 
an upward trend in popularity. The profiles for the weak boys, by contrast, 
showed more marked changes over the period of time when the tests were 
made, and these changes were in the unfavorable direction. Adjustment scores 
showed similar results. At both ages, but especially at the older age, the strong 
boys made more favorable adjustments than did the weak boys (Jones, 1946). 
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Effects of Physical Defects. It is impossible to eliminate all physical defects. 
Therefore, every adolescent will at some time or other be disturbed about a 
physical defect that influences his attitude toward self. And this attitude in 
turn is reflected in his behavior. As he becomes increasingly aware of self and 
as his desire for social approval intensifies, any physical defect he may have 
becomes exaggerated and plays a role of serious consequences in his behavior. 
Because physical defects cannot be eliminated, the well-adjusted adolescent 
gradually learns to acquire wholesome attitudes toward them and does his 
best with clothes and beauty aids to cover them up. 



— High 6lh and Low 7th Grades 
' High lllh and Low 12th Grades 

Fig. 10. Profile for strong versus weak boys at two ages. ( H. E. Jones, Physical ability 
as a factor in social adjustment, /. educ. Res., 1946, 40. Used by permission.) 

Ridicule at the concern of an adolescent for a physical defect is an unfortu¬ 
nate approach for an adult to take. Likewise, it is unfortunate for an adult 
to say that physical defects are unimportant, because to an adolescent they are 
very important. If the physical characteristic that troubles the adolescent is 
merely temporary, as a too large nose or a body that towers over his classmates, 
the adolescent is better able to acquire a healthy attitude if he realizes that the 
condition is only temporary. 

Effect of Age of Maturing. The age at which boys and girls mature sexually 
has a tremendous influence on their behavior. Early maturing means a 
shorter period of childhood and therefore less chance for the individual to en¬ 
joy the relative freedom that comes with childhood. But, on the other hand, 
it gives the individual a longer adolescence, and that in turn offers more op¬ 
portunity for social and emotional adjustments needed for successful adult- 
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hood. Late maturing, by contrast, cuts down the adjustment period and limits 
the individual to a shorter time than his peers have for preparing themselves 
for adult life. 

Early maturing is likely to be a distinct disadvantage socially. The individual 
becomes sexually mature before there is sufficient emotional maturity to cope 
with mature experiences. Sexual delinquency frequently results. If there is 
a thyroid deficiency accompanying gonadal precocity, the problem is com¬ 
plicated by mental slowness and prostitution often results (Margoltse, 1948). 
Furthermore, the early-maturing individual outgrows his former friends and 
associates, but his intellectual development may not be such that he can do 
the schoolwork of older children. For this reason, he finds himself in social 
isolation. However, this period of instability and upset is generally shorter in 
early-maturing than in late-maturing individuals. 

Delayed maturity causes excessive height and late appearance of the sec¬ 
ondary sex characteristics. Because it is often associated with low hormone 
levels, the secondary sex characteristics are often inadequate when they do de¬ 
velop, as in the case of small breasts and scanty pubic hair. When made to feel 
inadequate because of the unfavorable attitude of parents and contemporaries, 
the child who is slow in maturing frequently develops defensive reactions. 
He may withdraw from the group to which he formerly belonged and seek 
the companionship of younger children whose physical development is more 
like his. He may develop solitary interests and not seek the companionship of 
others. He may try to compensate for his slow physical development by affect¬ 
ing sophisticated behavior and by pretending to be interested in the things en¬ 
grossing his more mature friends. He often sets up for himself goals that are 
impossible for him to achieve, and this leads to feelings of inadequacy and 
further grandiose strivings (Schoenfeld, 1950a). 

The seriousness of the effect of age of maturing on both boys and girls has 
been emphasized thus by Bayley (1945): 

Being different from the group with whom one is thrown is always a possible 
hazard in social and emotional adjustments, but especially so during the adolescent 
years of growing into adulthood, when there seems to be a hypersensitivity to any 
deviations from the accepted norm. The physical differences which are thrust on 
some children by the mere difference in their velocities of maturing are among 
those hazards. 

Effect on Boys. Studies of the effects of age of sexual maturing on boys have 
revealed that the most marked contrast in physical characteristics comes be¬ 
tween the ages of 13 and 15 years. At this time, early-maturing boys are tall, 
strong, well-muscled, and “masculine” in build, while late-maturing boys are 
small, slender, poorly-muscled, and “childish” in build. The greatest differ¬ 
ence in psychological characteristics, on the other hand, comes between the 
ages of 15 and 16 years. Early-maturing boys are consistently rated as superior 
in physical attractiveness, grooming, and expressiveness in terms of animation 
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and eagerness, while late-maturing boys are rated as superior in attention- 
seeking behavior. Jones and Bayley (1950) maintain that there is “clear evi¬ 
dence of the effect of physical maturing on behavior. Perhaps of greater im¬ 
portance, however, is the repeated demonstration of the multiplicity of factors, 
psychological and cultural as well as physical, which contribute to the forma¬ 
tion of basic personality patterns" (p. 147). 

The late maturing boy is shy, timid, and secretive. He will not undress in 
front of his contemporaries for fear they will ridicule his undeveloped body, 
and therefore he will not enter many sports. He feels self-conscious and inferior 
about his lack of strength and will not compete with his more mature friends 
in sports. As a result, he withdraws from all activities in which physical 
strength is needed. Sometimes he compensates by excelling in academic 
work or by playing with younger children (Margolese, 1948). The late- 
maturing boy exhibits many forms of relatively immature behavior, due partly 
to the fact that others treat him as a child and partly to his trying to counteract 
his physical disadvantage in some way, generally by greater activity and striv¬ 
ing for attention, or by withdrawing. He is aware that he is at a disadvantage 
and is anxious (Jones et al., 1948; Jones and Bayley, 1950). The group discrim¬ 
ination against the late-developing boy changes when his body develops, and 
he is then absorbed into the group instead of being an outsider, as he formerly 
was (Bios, 1941). The personality pattern of adult males who matured late is 
often found to be that of the individual who is slow, quiet, mild-mannered, 
without force, reserved, timid, taciturn, introvert, and socially inept (Kinsey 
et al, 1948). 

Early maturing boys may have some of the disturbing accompaniments of 
rapid growth, such as severe acne, but they are usually accepted and treated 
by adults and other children as more mature individuals. They have little 
need to strive for status. From their ranks come the outstanding student lead¬ 
ers in high school (Jones et al., 1948; Jones and Bayley, 1950). However, too 
rapid maturing, without adequate preparation, may have an unfavorable 
effect on the boy’s behavior. In describing the case of “Ben,” whose body was 
big, well knit, fairly strong, and “masculine” at the unusually precocious age 
of 14 years, Stolz and Stolz (1951) found that the discrepancies between his 
goals and achievements made him irritable and petty in play; his body had 
outgrown his social development and he often seemed babyish—a blusterer 
and a whiner; he had an active interest in girls, but he was spurned by the 
girls because he was immature in behavior and acted more like the silly, self- 
conscious boys just entering the puberty period than like the sophisticated boys 
who had mature bodies; he was still unkempt in appearance at a time when 
girls are demanding careful grooming for an acceptable boy; but his greatest 
handicap was his own feeling of inadequacy in social situations based on 
accumulated hurts of many years, resulting in his being too embarrassed to try 
dancing with girls. In adult years, those who matured early as boys are often 
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more alert, energetic, vivacious, spontaneous, physically active, socially ex¬ 
troverted, and aggressive than are those who matured late. The lifetime pat¬ 
tern of sexual behavior of early-maturing boys is at a higher level than among 
those who mature later (Kinsey et al., 1948). 

Effect on Girls. Less attention has been given, to date, to the effects of early 
and late maturing on girls than on boys. Girls who mature early are likely to 
win the reputation of being “fast” or “not nice” because their behavior is 
that of older girls. Frequently, as a result of lack of social experiences, they do 
things which lead to sexual delinquency (Margolese, 1948). Delayed puberty 
leads to psychological misfits because of the girl’s excessive height, lack of 
secondary sex characteristics, and emotional immaturity. Even if she is nor¬ 
mally intelligent, she is usually very shy and seclusive, refuses to undress in 
front of others, and lacks a normal interest in boys. Even when sexual de¬ 
velopment finally appears, the imprint of the unfavorable attitudes developed 
during the period when she differed from other girls of her age still persists 
(Margolese, 1948). There are more problem cases among girls who develop 
late than among those who develop early. Late-maturing girls show deficiency 
in such qualities of social development as leadership, cooperativeness, and as¬ 
sumption of responsibility, and they are apt to be childish in their adjustments 
to social and moral standards (Abernethy, 1925). The problems of social ad¬ 
justment of late-maturing girls are, however, less severe than those of the girls 
who mature too early or of boys (Bayley, 1945). 

Effect on Eating. Because of the rapid growth of the body, the adolescent 
needs more nourishment than the child. The enlarged capacity of his stomach 
and the changes in glandular activity brought on by puberty result in a ra¬ 
venous appetite, a characteristic of this age that makes rapid growth possible. 
Typically, the adolescent’s daily intake is twice as great as that of the adult who 
does manual work, not necessarily in amounts but in calorie content. Twenty- 
eight hundred to 5,000 calories a day are not unusual, especially during early 
adolescence. The period of greatest dietary needs for girls is concentrated in 
a 2- to 3-year period of their growth spurt (Shuttleworth, 1937). 

While the appetite is generally large, there are times when it is poor and 
finicky. A rapid shift from overeating to undereating is quite common. Be¬ 
cause emotional disturbances interfere with appetite, adolescents who are sub¬ 
ject to emotional ups and downs, and this is more common than unusual, find 
that their appetites vary as their emotional states vary. There is a hereditary 
difference in digestive capacity, and eating habits acquired during childhood 
days play their role also. The type of child-training method used, whether 
strict or lenient, affects the food habits of adolescents. Good food habits are 
definitely related to the adolescent’s general adjustment (Hellersberg, 1946). 

Between-meal eating, which is usually discouraged or forbidden during 
childhood, is common in adolescence. About 80 per cent of junior-high-school 
youth eat in the afternoons, usually after school. About one-third of them eat 
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before going to bed. Boys, as a rule, eat more between meals than do girls 
(Hicks and Hayes, 1938). Strange as it may seem to an adult, this between- 
meal eating has no effect whatsoever on the adolescent’s appetite. He can con- ^ 
sume as much at each meal as two average adults, and within an hour after 
he leaves the table, he is hungry again. His tremendous food intake is made 
possible by the heavy eating of concentrated foods, such as sweets, and by his 
endless expenditure of energy. 

Food Likes and Dislikes. During adolescence there is not only an increase 
in appetite, but there are also changes in food desires. Old likes and dislikes 
give way to new ones, which is somewhat similar to what happens during 
pregnancy. To a certain extent the new independence that accompanies grow¬ 
ing up and the feeling that certain foods are “grown up” while others are 
“babyish” influences the change in food likes and dislikes. Food dislikes are 
often the result of vague discomforts resulting from too much or ill-chosen 
food. About 70 per cent of junior-high-school students report that they have 
certain particularly strong food dislikes (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). A craving 
for certain foods and for unusual combinations and mixtures is common dur¬ 
ing the adolescent years. 



Chapter 4 

EMOTIONS IN ADOLESCENCE 


Most investigators of adolescent emotions agree that adolescence is a period 
of heightened emotionality. They do not agree that this emotionality can be 
called “storm and stress,’’ the phrase implying that it is intense and continuous 
in character. There is no question about the fact that at some time or other 
during adolescence there is heightened emotionality. But this is not severe 
enough to be labeled as “storm and stress.” 

When a condition exists that suggests storm and stress, it is symptomatic 
of trouble. To the psychologist, heightened emotionality extending over a 
period of time is what fever is to a doctor—a danger signal. And, like fever, its 
effects may be far-reaching. The excitement and general nervous tension that 
accompany emotionality frequently spread to unrelated situations and mark¬ 
edly affect the individual’s behavior in those situations. The adolescent who, 
for example, is experiencing an unhappy ending to a romance is nervous and 
tense not only in situations related to the romance but in his home, school, and 
social relationships. His schoolwork suffers, he quarrels with his friends and 
family, and in a general way he makes himself thoroughly obnoxious to all 
with whom he comes in contact. 

What causes heightened emotionality has likewise been the subject of much 
disagreement. The older point of view was almost unanimously in favor of 
stressing the glandular changes that occur in adolescence, principally those 
of the sex glands. More recent investigations have shown, however, that the 
period of greatest emotional tension docs not coincide with the time when 
glandular changes are most pronounced. Puberty is the period of glandular 
upheaval, while middle and late adolescence are the years when emotionality 
reaches its peak. While glandular and physical changes unquestionably do play 
their roles, social factors seem to be of far greater importance. 

Evidence of Heightened Emotionality. Heightened emotionality is fre¬ 
quently shown in general nervous tension or specific nervous habits. Nail biting 
is one of the most common forms of behavior associated with emotional ten¬ 
sion and is most frequently found among those who are poorly adjusted. At 
puberty, there is likely be an increase in nail biting, but this is generally 
followed by a drop in frequency as tension eases and as the adolescent be¬ 
comes mo: c appearance-conscious (Wechsler, 1931). Those who give up the 
habit of nail biting generally substitute some other outlet for tension, such as 
finger tapping or cigarette smoking (Coleman and McCalley, 1948). Up to 
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the age of 10 years, there is no significant sex difference in the frequency of 
nail biting. Girls, as a rule, give up the nail-biting habit sooner than boys, 
thus showing the earlier social consciousness of girls (Malone and Massler, 
1952). 

An interesting study of nervous habits of college students likewise serves to 
illustrate the heightened emotionality in late adolescence. Nervous habits were 
listed in four categories: “ oral, ,> such as sucking the thum b, sucking a finger, 
nail biting, tongue protrusion, or sucking or biting the lips; “nasal," as pick¬ 
ing, scratching^ wrinkling the nose; “hirsutal,” as pulling or twisting the 
hair, or scratching the head; and “facial," as picking the face, touching the 
face with the hand, or leaning the face on the hand. Oral and facial types of 
nervous traits are most common. While there was no indication that one sex 
experienced heightened emotionality more than the other, girls showed more 
oral habits while boys were found to show more of the other types (Young, 
1947). Many girls, at the time of puberty, show excessive response in the form 
of giggling and screaming to mild, ordinarily ineffective stimuli, but after a 
year or two this gives way to more mature behavior. Boys, as a group, do not 
show any comparable degree of disorganized activity (Tryon, 1939). 

Studies of happiness, of problems, of worries, of mental disease, and of sui¬ 
cide all show some increase in emotional tension at adolescence. Many ado¬ 
lescents are worried, discouraged, unhappy, and generally upset at times. There 
is much talk about suicide, and some actually do commit suicide, but the 
number is far less than in the adult years (Symonds, 1945). In general, the 
evidence available points more to stress associated with particular areas of 
adjustment characteristic of adolescence than to a general emotional up¬ 
heaval as suggested by the label “storm and stress" (Kuhlen, 1952). 

CAUSES OF HEIGHTENED EMOTIONALITY 

Adjustment at any age is accompanied by emotional tension. The more dif¬ 
ficult the adjustment, the greater will be the emotional accompaniment. The 
reason for this is that adjustment requires habit revision, not only of motor 
habits but of mental habits. In a laboratory experiment, it was found that the 
period of orientation toward a situation, when one is trying to get one’s bear¬ 
ings, is the time when the greatest disturbance occurs. After the subject 
became adjusted to the test situation, he settled down and all abnormal emo¬ 
tional disturbance disappeared (Wechsler, 1925). 

The same is true of the adolescent’s adjustments. The adolescent finds that 
the habits which have served him well throughout childhood are no longer 

u L U L te- Hei S htened emotionality results from the necessity for breaking off 
old habits of thought and action and establishing new. While the adjustment 

1S u T g A ? , the adolescent > like the laboratory subject, is emotionally dis¬ 
turbed. After the adjustment has been made, he too settles down, and emo¬ 
tionality disappears. As Kuhlen (1952) has pointed out, “Evidence seems to 
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indicate that adolescence is not to be thought of as an unduly stressful period. 
Rather, what does characterize adolescence is a particular group of adjustment 
problems which in the American culture are typically faced in the teens, and 
which may thus typically produce anxiety and stress in the teens.” 

Predisposing Causes of Emotionality. There are a number of common 
causes which give rise to feelings of insecurity and uncertainty on the part of 
the adolescent and which, as a result, predispose him to heightened emotion¬ 
ality. They are all the product of environmental and social factors. For that 
reason, one can safely conclude that heightened emotionality during adoles¬ 
cence is attributable to social factors, not glandular, as was formerly believed. 

The factors that predispose the adolescent to intense emotionality are as 
f follows: 

. Unfavorable Family Relationships. The child who feels secure in his par- 
/ ents’ affection is prepared to meet the storm and strain of the adolescent years 
without too much disturbance. Unfortunately, many adolescents lack favorable 
relationships with their parents, and many lack training in emotional control. 
As a result, they experience undisciplined emotions in adolescence because of 
their inner conflicts and inadequate training (Schumacher, 1948). A study of 
adolescents admitted to a mental hospital between the ages of 13 and 18 years 
revealed that most had suffered from family troubles and that a high propor¬ 
tion had shown symptoms of emotional disturbance since early childhood 
(Warren, 1949). 

Restraints Resulting from Parental Supervision. Many parents, as they 


watch the young adolescent in his attempts at adjustment to more mature 
social conditions, are aware of the fact that the adolescent often fails, or only 
partially succeeds, in his attempts. They continue careful supervision and 
guidance as in childhood to safeguard the adolescent from the dangers and 
disappointments of life. Other parents fail to realize the swiftness of change 
that comes with adolescent development, and as a result they fail to revise their 
treatment of the adolescent to meet these changed conditions. But because the 
adolescent is no longer a child, he rebels against being treated as such. Further¬ 
more, the adolescent misinterprets parental aid to mean that he is unfairly 


treated. 

Obstacles That Prevent the Adolescent from Doing What He Desires. 
Financial obstacles that make it impossible for the adolescent to have the clothes, 
school advantages, recreations, or spending money that his friends have are 
a source of great concern to him. He becomes emotionally upset whenever he 
is with his friends who have- more than he or whenever he thinks about the 
matter. Parental restraints and financial dependence offer obstacles to prevent 
early mating. The thwarting of as strong a drive as that of mating gives rise 
to emotional tension unless satisfactory substitute outlets are found. 

Situations in Which the Individual Feels Inadequate. Many situations which 
confront the adolescent for the first time, and for which he has not been 




Emotional tension in adolescence can be reduced by giving adolescents an opportunity 
to plan their own affairs without adult interference. (From Adolescent Development, a 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film.) 

In a coeducational college where social success is judged by dating and 
student activities, boys and girls who do not conform to the accepted pattern 
feel frustrated, and this leads to emotional disturbance. In college, there is more 
competition than in high school, and there is no home to retreat to when one 
is unsuccessful. For the unpopular boy or girl in a coeducational college, there 
are few if any substitute or compensatory activities that arc given the stamp 
of approval of the group. As a result, girls who are unpopular suffer especially 
from emotional disturbances so long as they remain in this environment 
(Loomis and Green, 1947). 

Social Expectations of More Mature Behavior. As a child develops into a 
physically mature individual, the social group expects him to think and act 
like an adult. It has been pointed out by educators and psychologists that many 
of the problems of the adolescent are partially a derivative of the educational, 
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adequately prepared, baffle and disturb him. The more new situations he has 
to adjust to at one time, the more disturbed he will be. As the adolescent com- 
pares himself with his contemporaries, he is likely to find himself lacking 
in some of the qualities he thinks are important. This leads to heightened 
anxieties and feelings of inadequacy (Schumacher, 1948). 
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social, and economic philosophy of our culture. Boys and girls are made to 
feel insecure and inadequate by such comments as, “It’s personality that 
counts,” or “You can be at the top of your class.” Modern advertising, with its 
warnings against bad breath and other physical disturbances, is a threat to 
the adolescent’s feelings of security as he wonders what his status is and how 
these conditions affect him. Instead of social pressures on the adolescent, it 
would be far better if attempts were made to build up his sense of personal 
worth and to help him to set up levels of aspiration in work and social affairs 
that are commensurate with his abilities and needs (Thompson and Witryol, 

1948). 

Adjustment to New Environments. Adjustment to a new environment is 
difficult at any age. It is always accompanied by emotional tension of greater 
or less severity. For the adolescent the adjustment is especially difficult for two 
reasons: he is expected to adjust to several new environments in a short period 
of time; and his well-established habits of adjustment to a child’s environ¬ 
ment have accustomed him to thinking and behaving in a childish manner. 
Breaking up these habits and establishing new ones, especially when there 
are too many new environments to adjust to simultaneously are emotionally 
disturbing experiences. 

The different environments to which the adolescent must make adjustments 
are the home, family, social, educational, religious, and later, community and 
business environments. With the exception of the latter, all environments have 
been part of the individual’s childhood experiences. But in every instance the 
environment has been simplified to meet the needs of the child’s developmental 
status. In adolescence, owing to the fact that the adolescent looks like an adult, 
he is expected to adjust to these environments as an adult would and to behave 
accordingly. 

Social Adjustments to the Other Sex. In the latter years of childhood, there 
is very little social intercourse between the sexes. Unless a boy has sisters, or a 
girl brothers, both boys and girls reach adolescence with little or no experi¬ 
ence in successful adjustment to members of the other sex. And yet a strong 
interest in members of the other sex accompanies sexual maturing. This in¬ 
terest motivates the adolescent to seek the companionship of the opposite sex. 
What to talk about, what is the correct social behavior, and many related prob¬ 
lems are perplexing to an adolescent to whom all these problems are new. Like 
all new problems in which adjustment must be made, these result in nervous 
tension and general emotional excitement. 

School Failure. Many adolescents who have had relatively little difficulty in 
getting through elementary school find adjustment to high-school or college 
work v> v difficult. This can be traced to inadequate preparation or to the 
fact that in higher education more emphasis is placed on reasoning than on 

'mory work. Students who do well in memory work do not always 
■V so well with material that requires reasoning. Whatever may be the cause 
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of their failures, adolescents are keenly sensitive about them. The emotional 
disturbance may be so great that they will leave school, leave home, or even 

commit suicide. 

Conflicts with Family or Friends. Many adolescents feel that they are mis¬ 
understood or unfairly treated by their families or friends, especially by those 
who are members of the other sex. The more they think about and brood over 
this matter, the more disturbing it becomes. They go around with “chips on 
their shoulders” and are ready to fly off the handle with the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. Too strict parental discipline, too little independence for the adolescent, 
and a lack of understanding of adolescent interests are the chief troublemakers 
in the home. They lead to constant friction between parents and adolescents. 
As a result of this, the adolescent feels lonely and misunderstood. When the 
familiar props of parental help and understanding seem to give way under 
him, he is at a loss to know where to turn. 

Vocational Problems. What to do after finishing school, where one’s tal¬ 
ents lie, how to avoid going into a vocation selected by the family but holding 
no interest for the adolescent, whether one will be able to get a job, and dread 
at the thought of giving up the carefree life of school for the more demanding 
life of the business world—these become problems for the adolescent as his 
school days come to an end. The more seriously he considers his future, espe¬ 
cially if he is driven by the necessity of earning money to support himself, to 
help his family, or to marry, the more distressing this problem becomes for 
him. Many adolescents brood over their futures, and this predisposes them to 
emotional tension. 

Religions Doubts. To an adolescent whose childhood training has been strict 
and orthodox along religious lines, a period of doubt frequently comes when 
the individual finds that his school training or the religious beliefs of his 
friends disagree with the beliefs of his childhood. A feeling of guilt follows any 
questions he may ask about his beliefs; he fears that he may hurt his parents 
if he questions their teachings. The more orthodox the early religious training, 
the more likely it is to cause emotional disturbance during adolescence. 

More Mature Insight. Many of the environmental situations that arouse fear, 
an g er > jealousy, or some other emotional response in a child will fail to bring 
about any reaction in an adolescent. On the other hand, situations that in 
childhood would not bring about an emotional reaction do so in adolescence. 
The way in which the individual interprets a situation determines how he will 
respond to it. And, how he interprets a situation depends to a large extent 
upon his past experiences. The more mature insight of the adolescent is, thus, 
a factor of importance in determining the degree of his emotionality and the 
type of emotional response he makes to different situations (Duffy, 1941). The 
immature adolescent interprets situations in much the same manner as he did 
when he was a child. This leads to immature emotional reactions, especially 
temper outbursts reminiscent of his childhood days. 
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ADOLESCENT MOODINESS 

A “mood” is a drawn-out or prolonged emotion. In his attempt to conceal 
his feelings and to behave in a socially approved manner, the adolescent, 
figuratively speaking, bottles up his emotions inside himself where they 
smolder away for hours or days at a time. This would not happen if the 
adolescent cleared his system of the pent-up emotional steam through some 
form of outward expression. The young child and the young adolescent are 
not so subject to moods as are older adolescents, because they are given more 
to expressing their emotions than to keeping the expressions under control. 

The intense feelings and emotions of adolescence, when inhibited in ex¬ 
pression, result in moods. The better the emotional control of the adolescent, 
the moodier he will be. And, since the emotions that are most likely to be sub¬ 
jected to control are those that are regarded by the social group as unpleasant 
or socially unacceptable, such as fear, anger, and jealousy, adolescent moods 
are typically of the gloomy morbid sort. The moodiness of the adolescent is 
shown in extreme laziness, lack of interest in people and things in his en¬ 
vironment, and in vacillations that make it impossible for him to come to a 
decision. His lack of interest in people while in a moody state and his pre¬ 
occupation with his own thoughts and feelings are responsible to a large ex¬ 
tent for the gruffness, surliness, and rudeness that are all quite common in 
adolescence. 

When a group of high-school boys were questioned about their moods, three 
out of four said they got into moods when they could not cheer up to save 
themselves. These moods resulted from conflicts with reality and subjective 
doubts and worries. Feelings of insecurity and desire for social approval cause 
young adolescents to fall into the habit of studying their own failures and dis¬ 
secting their own motives. This leaves them impressed with a sense of their 
own inadequacy. The emotional accompaniment of this extravagant solicitude 
about self is the mood that takes hold of them. Girls report the causes of their 
“low spirits” and depression as due to boy-friend troubles, disappointments, 
and hurt feelings, while for boys the most common causes are school and 
home difficulties, disappointments when things go wrong, guilty feelings 
about wrong doings, deprivations—for example, of liberties and social oppor¬ 
tunities, and girl-friend troubles. One out of five boys reported that they ex¬ 
perienced attacks of moodiness frequently, while the others did so only occa¬ 
sionally. This shows the mercurial character of the adolescent. One day he is 
riding the crest of a wave of joy, while the very next day he may be down in 
the trough of gloom (Fleege, 1945). 

A moderate degree of moodiness is a normal accompaniment of growing 
up. Moods of exhilaration and depression alternate with one another, though 
most adolescents veer more to one side than to the other, depending upon en¬ 
vironmental influences. This normal moodiness of adolescence is very differ- 
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ent from the moodiness found in the abnormal, though it may at times ap¬ 
proximate it in severity. In the adolescent there is always a reasonable and 
easily recognizable cause for moodiness. This is not true in the abnormal, 
where moodiness occurs without any apparent reason. The abnormal person 
is driven by his moods to behavior closely related to the mood. The adolescent, 
by contrast, expresses his moodiness in forms of behavior that are usually not 
recognized as related to the emotional state. 

COMMON EMOTIONAL PATTERNS IN ADOLESCENCE 

Research work related to the stimuli and responses in different emotions 
has been limited in scope for the adolescent years. Far more work has been 
done on the emotions of the child. Furthermore, the techniques used for the 
study of children’s emotions are superior to those used in the study of ado¬ 
lescent emotions. An attempt will be made in this section to report the find¬ 
ings of different investigators. 

Fear 

The fears of adolescents may be subdivided, roughly, into three general 
classifications. They are: 

Fears of Material Objects. These include snakes, dogs, storms, strange noises, 
elevators, fire, water, trains, airplanes, etc. 

Fears of Social Relationships. These include (1) meeting people; (2) being 
with people who are clever, large, important, sly, sarcastic, cruel, overbearing, 
haughty, or humorous; (3) being alone; (-4) being in a crowd; (5) reciting in 
class or making a speech; (6) being at parties with the other sex; (7) being in 
groups that are predominantly made up of adults. 

Social fears take two forms, embarrassment and shyness. Among adolescents 
of the high-school age, the common causes of embarrassment are: being teased 
about someone of the opposite sex; any act which makes the adolescent seem 
funny, ridiculous, or naive to others; being made conspicuous by clothing not 
like that of the group; any acts of his parents which make them objects of pity, 
humor, or ridicule in the group; praise, sometimes; family status, family morals, 
father s occupation, when they are lower in quality or prestige than those of his 
friends; forced association with some student whom other students disparage; 
mistakes made in the presence of others that seem humiliating to him; and 
dehaenaes in appearance or in physical development (Malm and Jamison, 

Shyness comes partly from awkwardness but principally from an overde- 
velopedsclf-consaousness. The adolescent’s ideal of himself is becoming more 
c early delineated and it occupies the forefront of his consciousness. This re¬ 
sults m abnormal fear of failure and dread of being thought clumsy, awkward, 
and incompetent. In the case of boys, shyness hits hardest in the sophomore 
year of high school, at about 15 years of age. Their concern about being shy 
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is heightened because they have a strong desire for social activity but are held 
back by shyness. Shyness is often prolonged and intensified by adults’ joking 
or forcing the adolescent into situations where he must display his weakness, 
thus bringing about a “secret control” which makes subsequent adjustments to 
social situations difficult if not impossible (Fleege, 1945). 

Fears Relating to Self. These include poverty; death; serious illness of self 
or members of the family; being incapacitated by blindness, deafness, or paral¬ 
ysis; personal inadequacy with regard to sex, getting and holding a job, failure 
in school or business, popularity, examinations and grades, marriage, anything 
that would distress or annoy parents, and moral crises. 

Age Trends in Fear. What the adolescent fears will depend, to a certain 
extent, upon his age. Among junior-high-school students, 50 per cent report that 
they are afraid of something. The fears they reported, in order of frequency, 
were of snakes, dogs, the dark, storms, accidents, high places, strange noises, 
being alone at home, burglars, and the unknown (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). 
Fears among high-school students, for the most part, center around their school 
activities. Fear of school tests, school grades, speeches or oral reports before the 
class, class recitations, teachers, report cards, athletic contests, unpopularity, 
homework, specific school requirements, nonathletic extracurricular require¬ 
ments, and tardiness (Noble and Lund, 1951). Fear of reciting in class is espe¬ 
cially pronounced among boys because of their voice changes. Fear of examina¬ 
tions is accentuated by pressure from parents and teachers to make high marks. 
(Liss, 1944). 

Not all fears of the young adolescent are caused by, or limited to, school 
situations. Fears of social situations outside the school and of personal in¬ 
adequacy, fears of parental disapproval, ridicule from his contemporaries, being 
discriminated against as a member of a minority group, of being placed in an 
embarrassing situation, of having to do something beyond his capacities, and 
of death are all common fears of the young adolescent (Noble and Lund, 1951; 
Malm and Jamison, 1952). Fears of coming responsibilities have been reported 
by one out of three high-school boys questioned, while two out of three said 
they were anxious about finding a job. Such fears are more common in the 
senior year of high school than in the earlier years when the adolescents feel 
more secure. Many of these fears of adult responsibility are due to oversolicitous 
parents and teachers who have prolonged the boys’ dependency (Fleege, 1945). 
Fear of failure, of ridicule, and of loss of prestige beset the young adolescent, 
but he is afraid to show them because he does not want to be called a “fraidy 

cat” or a coward by his peers (Davis, 1944). 

By the time the adolescent is in college, he has fewer fears but shows a 
tendency to worry more than the younger adolescent does. The fears at this age 
arc mainly social in nature. Some of them have been carried over from child¬ 
hood, others have been acquired through personal experience, while still others 
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ading and hearing (Means, 1936). When a group of college girls were asked 
w record their fears over a period of one week, it was found that the number 
of fears reported ranged from 2 to 36, with a mean of 12.2 fears. The largest 
number of fears was for anticipated situations. The most common fear-arousing 
situations were found to be schoolwork, feelings of inferiority, and loss of 
prestige (Anastasi et al., 19-18). 

Fear Responses. Fear responses follow a fairly stereotyped pattern in ado¬ 
lescence. The two elements in the pattern of fear response are rigidity of the 
body and running away. Rigidity of the body is accompanied by paling, trem¬ 
bling, and perspiring. This is the dominant reaction in adolescence. The youth, 
to avoid the possibility of being looked upon by others as a fraidy cat, learns 
to run before the fear situation arises. That is, he learns to avoid situations that 
might cause fear, worry, or anxiety. Whenever he has an examination for which 
he is unprepared, for example, he tries to get out of taking it by imagining he 
is not up to par physically and consequently cannot do justice to himself if he 
takes the examination at that time. In the same way, fear of social situations 
causes him to plan other activities for the times when the social situations will 
occur. He then rationalizes the avoidance to himself and to others by stressing 
the pressure of more important duties and responsibilities. 

Decrease with Age. Normally, fears decrease with age in numbers and in 
intensity, owing to more and wider contacts with the environment. Further¬ 
more, the individual discovers that many of the things he formerly feared are 
not harmful. He learns, for example, which snakes are harmful and which are 
harmless. When a group of boys and girls were asked to check their fears 
annually from sixth grade through high school, it was found that while most 
of the boys had fewer fears as they grew older, the decrease among girls for 
the same fears was often much less. In some instances, such as fear of going 
down a dark street or singing alone in a music class, there was an increase 
with age for girls while, for boys, there was a decrease (Tryon, 1939</). At 
the same age levels, there was found to be a decrease in fear of domestic ani¬ 
mals but an increase in fear of “physical harm” to themselves (Winker, 1947). 
Fears connected with illness, disease, and schoolwork increase in early adoles¬ 
cence as compared with childhood. In early adolescence, as the number of in¬ 
dividuals in a group increases, fears are shared, and this results in an increase 
in the total number of different fears (Pratt, 1945). » 

1_A study of college women revealed that freshmerf and sophomores have a 

\Jcomparable number of fears but that, after the sophomore year, there is an 
average decline of approximately 20 fears. There was little evidence of shifting 
in the types of things feared as the students grew older. The immaturity of 
die younger students was shown by their fears of buffaloes, foxes, earth caving 
in, being poisoned, death by starvation, and sleeping unprotected, while the 
greater sophistication of the seniors was revealed in such fea/s as being de- 
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pendent, performing publicly, public opinion, and reckless driving, all of which 
are similar to adult fears. They reveal widening of experience and the ripening 
of a mature point of view (Means, 1936). 

By the end of adolescence the individual should be relatively free from fears 
of the external environment. Likewise, his fears of people and of social situa¬ 
tions should be on the wane. How many fears of this sort he will retain at the 
close of adolescence will depend partly on how much opportunity he has had 
during the adolescent years to overcome these fears and partly on how success¬ 
fully he has used the opportunities to make satisfactory adjustments. Fears 
arising from feelings of inaptitude and from his own thoughts and imaginary 
experiences will still persist. As a matter of fact, they continue throughout life 
in even well-adjusted individuals. 

Worry 

Worry is a type of fear that comes more from imaginary than from real 
causes. It is characterized by a repeated mental rehearsal of the situation feared 
(Malm and Jamison, 1952). It is frequently referred to as “anxiety,” an emo¬ 
tional state in which the disturbing stimulus does not precede or accompany 
the state but is anticipated in the future (Estes and Skinner, 1941). No matter 
how disguised behind a boisterous and sophisticated-looking front, the general 
state of anxiety that comes from worry is very common in adolescence (Hacker 
and Geleerd, 1945). Worry may be less intense than fear, though the chances 
are that it will be as intense as most fears of adolescence. Many an adolescent, 
before making a speech in a school or college assembly or before appearing 
on the stage in an amateur theatrical, will have all the reactions of intense fear. 

Worries in Early Adolescence. Worries change with sexual maturity. When 
premenarcheal girls were compared with postmenarcheal girls of the same 
chronological age, it was found that the worries of the premenarcheal girls 
were similar to those of older children while the worries of postmenarcheal 
girls centered around their appearance, their work, and tuberculosis (Stone 
and Barker, 1937). Thirty-nine per cent of a group of junior-high-school stu¬ 
dents reported that they worried about various things. SchooKvork proved to 
be the chief cause of their worries. Those whose schoolwork was not so satis¬ 
factory worried more about it than did those whose work was better. There 
was special concern about examinations and tests. Other concerns related to 
the feeling on the part of the student that he could not do the work or that he 
did not have time to do the homework (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). Worry about 
examinations may result from the way the examinations are given, or it may 
come from too great pressure for good marks by either parents or teachers 
(Brown and von Gelder, 1938,1938a, 1938£). 

Among high-school students, school problems are likewise one of the chief 
sources of worry. Playing favorites or favoritism on the part of the teacher, 
unreasonable homework demands, failure in schoolwork, lack of ability to 
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concentrate, not knowing how to study, and getting along with the teacher are 
some of their chief concerns. While some students may take a “devil may care” 
attitude about their work, four out of five high-school boys reported that they 
worried occasionally about their studies and grades. Many worry because they 
are overconscientious, because they take everything so seriously, because they 
fear they will fail, because they are ambitious, or because they fear parental 
pressures. Five out of six boys report that they are seriously depressed when 
they get poor grades (Fleege, 1945). 

School problems are by no means the only sources of worry of young ado¬ 
lescents. Anxieties connected with appearance, popularity, and inadequacies 
related to their sex role are common among both boys and girls (Garrison, 
1951). Lack of understanding between the adolescent and his parents, quar¬ 
rels between parents, and illness of a member of the family are some of the 
common home worries. Social worries related to boy-girl relationships, places 
for recreation, difficulties in making friends, prospects of a first date, and any 
public performance. Among the most frequent of personal problems that give 
rise to worry are normalcy of pubertal and physical development, health prob¬ 
lems, religion, vocational choice, clothes, money, lack of emotional control, con¬ 
duct problems, and personality weaknesses (Hertzler, 1940; Malm and Jami¬ 
son, 1952). 

Worries of Late Adolescence. As adolescents grow older, their outlook on 
life becomes more mature, and this influences the severity, as well as the source, 
of their worries. How markedly worries change with age may be seen in 
studies of worries of boys and girls from sixth grade through college. These 
changes are illustrated in Fig. 11. Among the younger groups, marked anx¬ 
ieties about physical dangers were present. These worries were almost com¬ 
pletely replaced by socioeconomic worries by the end of college. Girls were 
found to be more timid about physical dangers, such as fire, and to be more 
concerned about appearance and about examinations at an earlier age than 
were boys. The falling off in these anxieties as the girls reached the end of their 
college careers was probably the result of assurance or acceptance regarding 
these matters by that time. The boys were found to worry more than the girls 
about ability and money (Pressey and Robinson, 1944). 

A comparison of what adolescents worried about in 1923 and 20 years 
later, in 1943, showed that there was a decrease in worries about storms, 
beginning in childhood. This suggests the change that has taken place in 
attitudes toward natural phenomena. Similarly, there has been a decrease in 
worry about lightning and fire. But there has been an increase in worry about 
money. For men, a drop in this worry was found during the junior and 
senior years in college, because of uncertainties related to the possibility of be¬ 
ing drafted. From 1923 to 1943, there was a decrease in worry about sickness, 
accidents, diseases, germs, tuberculosis, and death because of better medical 
techniques. That there were more worries about social relationships from 
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1923 to 1943 shows the greater concern about popularity and marriage in re¬ 
cent years (Pressey, 1946). 

Studies of the specific worries of college students have shown that many 
of their worries are similar to those of adolescents of the high-school age while 



Fig. 11. Changes in worries with age. (S. L. Pressey and F. P. Robinson, Psychology and 
the new education, Flew Yo>\: Harper, 1944. Used by permission.) 

others reflect more mature social and emotional experiences. Among college 
freshmen, the major cause for worry is the possibility of inadequacy in their 
work and in their social relationships. The causes of least concern to them 
were remote possibilities, such as dying or growing old. Women worry more 
than men do about not being popular socially and the possibility that no one 
cares for them. Men are more concerned than women about future financial 
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security; the possibility that they will have to support their parents in their 
old age; not being able to support those who are or those who might become 
dependent upon them; being disinterested in their work; being underweight; 
and becoming ill. (Lunger and Page, 19^9; Marsh, 1942). 

However, as Bonner (1936) has concluded, “not every adolescent is beset 
by anxieties.” How many and how severe these anxieties will be will depend 
upon family conditions, socioeconomic status, and many other factors. Since 
most of the studies of worries have used college students as subjects, there is 
no indication that the worries reported by these students are necessarily typi¬ 
cal of the older adolescent in our culture today or that they are more or less 
frequent than the worries experienced by those adolescents who are not in 
college. 

Anger 

Anger stimuli in adolescence are mostly social. Adolescents also become 
angry when material objects fail to work and at impersonal matters. The most 
common causes of anger among junior-high-school students have been found 
to be: being teased, being unfairly treated by people, having a sibling take 
their property or impose on them, being lied to, being bossed, having sarcastic 
remarks made to them, or having things not go right (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). 
Much the same type of thing angers a high-school student. Among the most 
common causes of anger are unfair treatment by parents, teachers, members 
of the family, and friends; cruel treatment of any child or of pets; encroach¬ 
ment on his rights by brothers or sisters; being refused some privilege; being 
treated too much as a child by his parents; and having something go wrong 
that he is trying to do (Malm and Jamison, 1952). 

Among college students, people cause anger more frequently than do things, 
and anger is more violent in the former case than in the latter (Gates, 1926). 
Of the social causes, thwarted self-assertion, such as unjust accusations, insult¬ 
ing or sarcastic comments, unwelcome advice, contradictions, being teased, be¬ 
ing bossed, and not being invited to a party are most common (Gates, 1926). 
These are illustrated in such typical student comments as, “Heard that snap¬ 
shots of me were being circulated by my boy friend” and “A soph turned up 
my alarm clock and made me late with my work.” (Meltzer, 1933). More 
college students are hostile toward others in human affairs than refrain from 
hostility or are self-hostile (Grace and Grace, 1951). 

In addition to social causes, interruption of habitual activities, such as study 
and sleep, failure in activities undertaken, and thwarted plans give rise to 
anger (Gates, 1926; Meltzer, 1933; Anastasi et al., 1948). Typical comments 
about failure in activities undertaken are: “Stumbled and fell in mud,” 
“Dropped a blot of ink on an important paper,” and “Realized I made a 
boner in quiz, the answer to which was obvious.” (Meltzer, 1933.) Thwarting 
of some course of action invariably leads to anger, mainly when there is a 
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thwarting of self-assertion. Women react with anger more frequently to 
persons and men to things. Typical expressions of the women’s reactions were: 
“The girl made slighting remarks about a friend of mine” and “the prof’s 
daughter acted like she owned the place.” Of the men’s thwartings, the fol¬ 
lowing comments are characteristic: “Oil leaked out of motor into clothes” 
and “Broke a shoestring in a hurry to get breakfast” (Meltzer, 1933). 

A recent study of anger among college students has emphasized the relative 
importance of the different causes of anger. Among the anger-arousing situa¬ 
tions listed, slightly more than half (52 per cent) related to “thwarted plans,” 
the most common interfering agent being people and, of lesser importance, 
institutional factors, accidents, malfunctioning of inanimate objects, and or¬ 
ganic conditions. The second most common cause of anger (20.9 per cent) 
was found to be “inferiority and loss of prestige,” including personal inade¬ 
quacies, criticism or belittling, and opinions being crossed. Schoolwork, fam¬ 
ily relationships, and abstract problems proved to be of less importance. While 
people cause anger more often than any one other source, it was stated that 
“it is an interesting reflection on modern living that nearly one-fourth of all 
the anger-arousing situations consisted of such institutional factors as regi¬ 
mentation, rules and regulations, railroad schedules, ‘red tape,’ organizational 
inefficiencies, social customs, governmental actions, and the like.” (Anastasi 
et al., 1948.) 

Anger Responses. Talking is the most frequent response made by the angry 
adolescent. He calls people who annoy him names, he swears, and he lashes 
back with bitter sarcasm. He tries to get his revenge, not by hitting and kick¬ 
ing, as a child does, but by belittling and ridiculing others. Whenever pos¬ 
sible, and in whatever way possible, he humiliates his adversary. Little vio¬ 
lence occurs with anger during adolescence. The individual substitutes pacing 
the floors, restlessness, throwing or smashing anything within reach, going for 
a walk, or engaging in some form of violent exercise to work off emotional 
steam. Like the older child, the angry adolescent frequently becomes sulky 
and refuses to speak. He may even persist in carrying out little mannerisms, 
such as tapping the table or whistling under his breath, because he knows they 

irritate the individual with whom he is angry. 

Through early adolescence there is a persistence of infantile behavior during 
anger. Adolescents sometimes stamp their feet, kick and throw things, and, in 
case of girls, cry. By late adolescence most of this behavior disappears, except 
for crying by women and kicking by men. These are for the most part the 
sole survivors of the infantile form of the anger pattern. In the development 
of anger responses, the use of language is substituted for more direct acts. In¬ 
stead of immediately releasing emotional tension through overt responses, the 
adolescent learns to defer to retaliatory reactions, to hold back the overt re¬ 
sponses until they will prove to be most effective. 

In Gates’s (1926) study of college girls, the most frequent type of anger re- 
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sponses reported was verbal. Anger took the form of angry sarcastic retorts 
and talking excitedly to others. Following this in frequency of use came rest¬ 
less behavior of all kinds, such as pacing the floor, tossing in bed, and shifting 
about in the chair. The most frequent impulse experienced by the^college girls 
was to make a verbal retort: “to tell her what I thought about her,” “to insult,” 
and “to scold.” The second most frequent impulse reported was to do physical 
injury to the offender by slapping, pinching, shaking, and striking. 

Meltzer (1933) reported that excited talking or angry exclamation was the 
most frequently reported response made during anger by all groups. Men re¬ 
sponded in this manner 36.41 per cent of the time and women, 23.42 per 
cent. Another frequently mentioned response was an angry, sarcastic, or 
sulky retort. Restless behavior, such as pacing, tossing in bed, or shifting in 
chair was also a frequent response. There is a tendency to blame oneself less 
frequently than to show some verbal hostility toward others. This may be 
directed toward specific persons or toward no one in particular. Or it may be 
directed toward oneself (Grace and Grace, 1951). 

To determine how great an effect social inhibition has, Meltzer (1933) con¬ 
trasted the impulses felt during anger with the responses actually made. Forty 
different descriptions of impulses felt while experiencing anger were reported. 
The most frequent was to make a verbal retort by crying, screaming, swear¬ 
ing, or telling what they thought. The next most frequent was to do physical 
injury to the offender by slapping, choking, pushing, or kicking. The least 
frequent impulses reported were to laugh, to “do what 1 wanted to,” to blame 
someone else, or to run away. The actual responses made, Meltzer reported, 
were, in 40 per cent of all responses, excited talking or angry exclamations, 
and angry, sarcastic, or sulky retorts. In only 4 per cent of the experiences 
were stubbornness and contrary reaction reported. It is thus apparent that the 
actual responses made by the adolescents were far less violent than what they 
said they felt like doing. 

Frequency of Anger. How frequently the adolescent will be aroused to 
anger will depend partly upon the number and severity of environmental 
thwartings and partly upon his own levels of aspiration. Some adolescents 
live in homes and attend schools or colleges where a minimum of restrictions 
exists. Others, by contrast, are constantly thwarted by parental, school, or 
neighborhood restrictions. Likewise, some adolescents have a realistic concept 
of their abilities, while for others the concept is unrealistic. As a result, the 
latter will be aroused to anger more frequently than the former, not only in 
social situations, but also in situations in which the plans he made do not work 
out to his liking. 

How marked the individual differences in frequency of anger are can be 
shown by the fact that in the group studied by Anastasi et al. (1948), the 
total number of angers in individual cases ranged from 0 to 42 for a week, with 
an average of 15.7. All but a few of the anger responses were to present situa- 
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tions, as compared with fears, which most frequently were aroused by antici¬ 
pated situations. A certain number of angers were, however, for recalled and 
anticipated situations. The number of anger experiences varies with the in¬ 
dividual’s environment, not with his age. The more thwartings there are, the 
more often he will become angry (Meltzer, 1933). 

Duration of Anger. How long anger lasts depends partly on the age of 
the individual and partly on the amount of suppression of the angry out¬ 
bursts. Among preschool children, the average duration of an anger outburst 
has been found to be less than 5 minutes (Goodenough, 1931). Among col¬ 
lege students, by contrast, angry outbursts have been reported to vary in 
length from 1 minute to 2 days, with an average of 15 minutes (Gates, 1926; 
Meltzer, 1933). In general, the more severe the anger, the longer it lasts 
(Gates, 1926). However, most cases of anger fall in the shorter time intervals 
(Meltzer, 1933). 

Aftereffects. The aftereffects of anger were investigated by Meltzer (1933). 
The reactions after the emotion had passed were reported as “unfavorable” 
in 51 per cent of the cases and “favorable” in only 15 per cent. The more un¬ 
favorable reactions followed violent cases of anger, while favorable reactions 
or no reaction was reported with milder degrees of anger. Of the 36 different 
aftereffects reported, a feeling of irritability was the most frequent, followed 
by shame or disgust with oneself, feelings of satisfaction or triumph, and 
feeling tired. The least often experienced aftereffects were turning one’s anger 
into jest, a saving sense of humor, and, in women, feeling sorry for themselves. 

Annoyances 

Annoyances are forms of irritation or unpleasant feelings that are not so 
violent as anger. According to Cason (1930), annoyances are more common 
and more important in the ordinary affairs of the civilized adult than is anger, 
which is more common in children. Like anger, annoyances are unpleasant, 
but the individual derives much pleasure from talking about them. They are. 
more invigorating than anger, which tends to have a depressing effect. Annoy¬ 
ances are built up as a result of conditioning and come from unpleasant ex¬ 
periences. While annoyances may not give rise to anger reactions, they may ' 
interfere with the individual’s adjustments and may predispose him to more 

violent expressions of temper (Merry and Merry, 1950). 

Among sixth-grade children, common annoyances are mainly social in origin, 
as is true of anger. Children do not want to be whipped, especially for things 
they did not do; they are annoyed by people who cheat or do unfair things; 
they dislike teachers who have pets, preach, or send them to the principal; and 
they are annoyed by people who curse or tell lies. Girls show a greater variety 
of annoyances than do boys and they are annoyed more by social situations 
than are boys (Zeligs, 1945). As the child grows older and emerges into 
adolescence, there is increasing emphasis on social relationships. Most of the 
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annoyances they experience develop from friction with parents or from the 
punishments they receive in school or in the home (Lynd and Lynd, 1929; 

Stott, 19-10). 

When over 2,000 annoyances were collected and classified into five classes, 


namely: 


1. Human behavior 

2. Nonhuman things and activities, exclusive of clothes 

3. Clothes and manner of dress 

4. Alterable physical characteristics of people 

5. Persisting physical characteristics of people 

it was found that those concerned with human behavior were most frequently 
mentioned (57 per cent of all annoyances were in this category). People are 
mainly annoyed by the behavior of other people. Clothes and manner of dress 
proved to be slightly more annoying than alterable physical characteristics 
(Cason, 1930). 

To see whether people do the very things that they find annoying in others, 
Cason and Chalk (1933) selected 65 annoyances from their list of 507 and 
asked the subjects to rate each annoyance. Each subject was then asked to tell 
how frequently he did the very thing that he found annoying in others. Cason 
and Chalk found that the most common tendency was for an individual not 
to do those things that annoy him when done by other people. However, in¬ 
dividuals frequently do certain things even though they are annoyed by the 
same acts in other people. To determine how constant annoyances are over 
a period of time, an annoyance inventory was given to a group of boys and 
girls annually for 5 years, starting with the sixth grade. It was found that the 
average provocativeness of each item remained essentially stable from year to 
year, suggesting that what is annoying to an older child remains annoying to 
him when he reaches the adolescent years (ConradL/nd Jones, 1942). 

Frustrations L' 


To an adolescent, there are many frustrating experiences. Obstacles from his 
environment or from within himself keep him from satisfying a desire or 
achieving a goal he has set for himself. While not all frustrations are met 
with anger, few are not accompanied by some degree of annoyance. When a 
child is frustrated, he generally responds with an angry outburst. The ado¬ 
lescent may do likewise, but it is more likely that he will cloak the angry out¬ 
burst in some socially more acceptable form of behavior. How the individual 
reacts to a frustrating experience depends upon such factors as age, social back¬ 
ground, past experience, and his interpretation of the frustrating experience 
(Merry and Merry, 1950). 

Sources of Frustration. A study of a group of high-school students revealed 
that the most common sources of frustration were health and physique, lack 
of finance, personality traits, and lack of mental ability. For the most part, these 
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were obstacles in the path of successful achievement of their desires, which 
originated within them. Conflicts with parents, lack of social techniques, and 
conflicts with family standards, all of which are environmental in origin, were 
less frequently reported (Brown and Martin, 1941). 

Kuhlen (1952) has suggested a classification of frustrating circumstances 
which includes four categories, as follows: 

1. Biological deficiencies, such as physical shortcomings or dullness of intellect. These 
are especially serious because the individual frequently has aspirations above his ability 
to attain. 

2. Habits or skills which are inadequate or inappropriate. Adolescence is a period of 
many "firsts,” or new situations, to which the individual must adjust and for which 
adjustment he lacks the necessary skills. 

3. Environmental lackj or hazards may be material, social, or spatial. Lack of finances, 
distance from social centers, rules and regulations of the home or school that interfere 
with the adolescent’s desire to do what his friends are doing prove to be sources of 
frustration. 

4. Conflicts between opposing or incompatible motives, as in the case of the adolescent 
who wants to follow the crowd but is held back by home standards in conflict with the 
behavior of the crowd. When the opposing motives arc strong and nearly equal in 
strength, the frustration is intensified. (Kuhlen, 1952.) 

Reactions to Frustrations. Studies of reactions to frustration have revealed 
that there are a number of common forms of reaction, some of which are 
aggressive in character while others are not. Aggressive reactions toward 
others, “extrapunitive,” toward the self, “intropunitive,” and the acceptance of 
the inevitability of the situation without doing anything, “impunitive,” may 
call forth anger and other forms of emotion, such as fear, anxiety, jealousy, 
hostility, and shame (Sargent, 1948). In addition, frustrations are sometimes 
met with constructive behavior in the form of putting forth more effort to over¬ 
come the block, using different ways to reach the same end, or working out 
substitute goals, if the obstacle is insurmountable. Withdrawal behavior and 
escape by fantasy, compensation, regression, rationalization, and imaginary 
invalidism are likewise adjustive forms of behavior to frustration (Kuhlen, 

1952). 


Jealousy 

Jealousy is an emotional reaction that grows out of anger. While anger 
may be aroused by people or things, the stimulus to jealousy is always social 
in origin. It can be aroused by any situation involving people for whom the 
individual has a deep feeling of affection. Among young children, parents 
or other adults who assume the responsibility for their care are the ones who 
generally call forth jealous reactions. During late childhood, when the child’s 
affections are not concentrated on any one individual but on the group as a 
whole, jealousy is an almost nonexistent emotion. At this time a child will 
occasionally show jealousy toward a classmate who excels in schoolwork, who 
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excels in athletics, who is a favorite with the teacher, or who is the unques¬ 
tioned leader of the group. 

When interest in members of the other sex develops, following the puberty 
' changes, jealousy once again makes its appearance. And, as is true of early 
childhood, it reaches its peak of intensity when the adolescent concentrates his 
affections on one individual. At first boys and girls are interested in members 
of the other sex en masse, not in any one individual alone. But toward the 
middle or end of adolescence, interest in members of the other sex in general 
changes to interest in one member in particular. With this shift of interest 
comes the proprietory attitude toward that one individual which gives rise to 
jealousy. Should the loved one show interest in any other member of the 
other sex, as when a boy chats gaily at a dance with another girl, “his girl’’ will 
react in much the same manner as a child does when the mother bathes, feeds, 
or plays with the child’s sibling. 

Typical Reactions. Jealous reactions in childhood generally take one of 
two common forms: bodily attack on the child who appears to be usurping 
^ the parent’s affection, or regression to infantile behavior in the hopes that 
because of his helplessness he will be able to get the same amount of atten¬ 
tion that he had when he was younger and more helpless. Only in the case 
of emotionally immature adolescents will childish jealous reactions of this 
sort occur. Typically, the jealous reaction of the adolescent is verbal in form. 
Instead of a bodily attack on the individual who made him jealous, the ado¬ 
lescent will fight back with words. 

This substitute reaction takes many subtle forms, the most common of which 
are sarcasm, ridicule, and talking about the individual in a derogatory manner 
when he is not present to defend himself. Emotionally immature girls regress 
more to infantile behavior in jealousy than boys do. They whine and cry be¬ 
cause their feelings are hurt and they feel neglected. The emotionally immature 
\ adolescent boy usually engages in bodily attack on the individual who arouses 
his jealousy, just as he did when he was a child. 


\ 


Envy 

Envy is similar to jealousy in that it is an emotion, not unlike anger in 
its response, which is directed toward an individual. It differs from jealousy 
in one major respect, however. It is not the individual who stimulates this 
emotion, but the material possessions of that individual. An adolescent girl, 
tor example, may be very envious of one of her classmates whose clothes and 
home are far superior to hers. And, because she envies this girl, she reacts to 

her in much ^ same way as if she were angry Qr jealous E . . rcalit 

covetousness. 7 7 


Young children, whose sense of values is still too undeveloped to enable them 

envTFv 0 A P ° SSeS ? iC ? ° f 0thCr$ Wkh m ° rC than curiosit y> little or no 
envy. Even during the latter part of childhood, when a sense of values is still 
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in its early development, envy occurs only when one child lacks what the 
members of his gang have. He wants material possessions similar to theirs 
so that he can be like them. It is unimportant to him if his possessions are of 
cheaper grade or of poorer quality. If the other boys, for example, have tennis 
rackets, he is envious of them. A tennis racket of his own, no matter how in¬ 
ferior it is, will quickly eliminate all envy that he felt. 

By adolescence, however, the individual is beginning to be interested in 
values. With this interest comes an appreciation of worth. No longer is the 
adolescent satisfied with clothing that in general appearance resembles that 
of the other members of the crowd. It must be made of equally good ma¬ 
terial, it must come from equally good stores, and it must be as extensive a 
wardrobe as that of the adolescent’s friends. Likewise, it is not enough for 
the adolescent if the family has a car. The family car must compare favorably 
in model, in make, and in newness with the cars owned by the families of 
the other members of the crowd. 

Envy Responses. Like jealousy, the typical adolescent reaction in envy is 
verbal in form. The adolescent will try to minimize the value of the possessions 
of others or even ridicule them, thus compensating for his failure to have 
them. This sour-grapes attitude helps the adolescent to overcome to a certain 
extent the anger he feels when he realizes that others have more than he. Then, 
having said in effect, “I don’t want them anyway,” the adolescent plainly 
shows in the next breath how much he, too, would like to have the possessions 
of others by his constant emphasis on, “How lucky you are!” or “I wish I had 
that.” This verbal reaction is either consciously or unconsciously a bid for 
sympathy and attention on the part of the envious adolescent. Because material 
possessions are, for the most part, more important to girls than to boys, envy 
is a more frequently experienced emotion among adolescent girls than among 

boys of the same age. 

Joy, Pleasure, Delight 

Unlike fear or anger, joy, which in its milder forms is known as “pleasure,” 
“delight,” or “happiness,” is generalized rather than specific in form. In ado¬ 
lescence, as in childhood, this emotion is influenced to a large extent by the 
general physical condition of the individual, though good health alone is not 
adequate to make an adolescent happy. If, however, he is predisposed to happi¬ 
ness by being in a good physical condition, four types of situations can call forth 

this emotion in varying degrees of intensity. 

Causes of Joy. The first situation is one in which the individual hts, or to 
which, by virtue of his capacities and abilities, he is well adjusted. A student 
whose I.Q. is high, whose academic preparation for college has been goo , 
and whose 'parents and teachers have encouraged his academic pursuits in co - 
lege by their help and interest will be happy in his college work because he s. 
But, had these conditions been unfavorable, either in the whole or in part, his 
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adjustment to college work would have been less satisfactory. In turn, his 
delight in his work might easily be replaced by fear, anger, envy, or some 
other unpleasant emotion. 

The second type of situation that can give rise to happiness or joy is one in 
which the adolescent perceives a comic element. What the adolescent perceives 
as comic varies greatly, depending on his level of intelligence, educational 
background, environmental influences, and many other factors (Cattell and 
Luborsky, 1949). It is a fairly universal rule, however, that “subjective comic,” 
or the ability to perceive the comic elements in situations in which the indi¬ 
vidual himself is involved, is quite rare in adolescence. The reason for this is 
that the adolescent is far too sensitive to the opinions of others to want to put 
himself in a position in which he might be subjected to ridicule. The adolescent 
thoroughly enjoys laughing at others, because it gives him a feeling of su¬ 
periority. But when others laugh at him, it accentuates an already existing 
feeling of insecurity. 

Studies of humor have shown that while humor changes with age, many 
/ of the things that appeal to children appeal to adolescents too. There is, how¬ 
ever, a shift from the more concrete types of situations that appealed to the 
child to a more subtle and abstract situation that appeals to an adolescent. 
Studies of high-school students have revealed that they prefer jokes containing 
elements of absurdity, slapstick, satire, and whimsey. Boys show a significantly 
greater liking for “shady” jokes than do girls of the same age or older college 
students. Boys, on the whole, seem to have a better sense of humor than girls, 
but there is no relationship between a sense of humor and the individual’s 
level of intelligence. Nor is there any relationship between the individual’s 
perception of the comic in a joke and the way the joke is presented, though 
visual presentation seems to facilitate comprehension (Wells, 1934; Omwake, 
1937, 1939, 1942). 

\ In order to find out what girls in late adolescence perceive as comic, Kam- 
bouropoulon (1930) asked students at Vassar College to keep humor diaries 
for 7 successive days. She discovered that the situations in which the students 
found humor could be classed in six divisions, which are as follows: 

1. Laughter when there is no objective cause, no humorous event or situation to arouse 

it, as laughter occurring when others arc laughing without knowing why this laughter 
takes place 

2 Laughter that has no objective cause, as when people fall down or are awkward 
in their behavior 

3. The mental inferiority of another person as is seen in the stupidity, mistakes, absent- 
mindedness, social blunders, or naive remarks of children 

4. The inferiority of another person as it is brought out by witty remarks or satirical 
comments 

X 5 ' Incon g ru 'ty of the situation, especially where a person in authority is in a prcdica- 
ment y r 

6. Humor caused by incongruity of ideas, as is apparent in puns or clever remarks 
not directed at only one person 
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Laughter without a laughable cause, Kambouropoulon found, occurred 
only in a small proportion of the items reported in the diaries. This class of 
laughter correlated negatively with academic standing. The better students 
were not ready to laugh at nothing, nor did they consider the things they 
laughed at excessively funny. Laughing at other people’s inferiority occurred 
in 65 per cent of the total number of items reported. Humor of this sort gives 
enjoyment of a social or persona! superiority to the individual. Laughing at 
the incongruous occurred in only 34 per cent of the items. The diary authors 
of higher academic standing reported a greater proportion of incongruous 
ideas as the source of their laughter. 

The third situation that calls forth joy in the adolescent is the release of 
pent-up emotional energy. When an adolescent has worried about a matter 
that never materializes (such as failing an examination for which he later 
discovers that he has received a high grade), is afraid of something that later 
proves to be harmless (as fear of riding in an airplane), or is angry at a remark 
that he later finds he has misinterpreted, the release of the energy not used for 
overt action usually finds outlet in laughter and a general feeling of well-being. 
The more intense the pent-up energy and the longer it has been bottled up in 
the individual, the stronger will be the release when it finally does take place. 

Feelings of superiority are the fourth common cause of happiness in ado¬ 
lescence. Because every adolescent at some time or other feels insecure and 
uncertain, any situation that gives rise to the opposite sort of feeling, no matter 
how short-lived it may be, produces at least a temporary state of happiness, 
which may be strong enough to exhilarate the adolescent to the point where 
he is, figuratively speaking, walking on air. 

Coming out at the head of the class in an examination, making the football 
team, being the belle of the ball, being elected to a class office, being invited 
to a dance by the best-looking boy in the crowd, or having an invitation ac¬ 
cepted by the most popular girl in the crowd are all situations that thrill and 
excite adolescents. In every one of these situations the adolescent has a feel¬ 
ing of superiority that, at least temporarily, banishes self-doubts about ade¬ 
Not all smiling and laughing indicates pleasure or joy. In listing the causes 
of laughter, Britt (1949) has emphasized that there are many situations 
which are humorous but which do not evoke laughter, just as there are many 
situations in which the person laughs but in which the laughter docs not mean 
that he feels something is humorous. For example, people laugh because it 
is the “correct” thing to do, as in the case of a hostess greeting her guests; as a 
“bluff” in the sense that the person may not feel that there is anything to laugh 
about but pretends he does; to win sympathy or self-tolerance from others; as 
an attention-getting device, as when he laughs out loud suddenly; in imitation 
of others when it is the socially acceptable thing to do; to create good will, 
especially in the case of those of inferior status or foreigners; in response to a 
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daydream of a pleasant sort; and because it has become a habit developed over 

a period of time (abbreviated from pp. 270-273). 

Joy Responses. The response in joy is fairly stereotyped in form. It varies 
little from one individual to another. The body is relaxed, and so is the face. 
The corners of the mouth turn upward in a smile, and generally the upper 
teeth show slightly. When the emotion is strong, smiling gives way to laugh¬ 
ter. The shape of the mouth is similar to that of smiling except that the lips 
are parted further. The individual produces sounds that vary in intensity ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the emotion and in tonal quality from one indi¬ 
vidual to another. The characteristic laugh of boys is louder and lower in 
pitch than is that of girls; sometimes the laughter of boff>ds so uproarious that 
the whole body shakes and the sounds can be heard all over the house. 

Affection 

Affections are emotional reactions built up through pleasant associations. 
In childhood, they may be associated with people, objects (such as toys), and 
pets. In adolescence, by contrast, the emotion is associated primarily with 
people, never with toys or inanimate objects, and only occasionally with pets. 
Furthermore, the adolescent is far more discriminating than the child in the 
selection of individuals onto whom he attaches his affection. The child responds 
with affection to anyone who has been kind, thoughtful, and considerate to 
him and who has made the child’s relationships with him pleasurable. But 
the adolescent discriminates in the choice of people with whom he wants 
to associate and for whom he will build up an affectionate association. 

In general the circle of individuals for whom the adolescent has strong affec¬ 
tions is narrow, including a selected few of his immediate family, of his rela¬ 
tives, of individuals of his own sex, and, in the latter part of adolescence, 
individuals of the other sex. Because the adolescent’s affection is limited to a 
relatively few individuals and because adolescence is an age when all emotions 
are somewhat stronger than usual, the affections that the adolescent has for 
others are characteristically intense. When the adolescent is fond of someone, 
it is not the rather lukewarm type of affection the child has. Rather, it is an 
absorbing type of emotion, which drives the individual to seek the companion¬ 
ship of the individual or individuals for whom his affection is strongest. When 
he is away from them, he feels lonely and insecure. To overcome this, he tries 
to keep in constant touch with the loved ones, either through personal contacts 
or by telephone calls, telegrams, or letters. 

The adolescent shows his affection by wanting to be with the loved one, by 
doing little favors in the hopes of making the loved one happy, and by watch¬ 
ing and listening in rapt attention to everything the loved one does or says. 
Physical contact with the loved one is restrained through the force of social 
disapproval. Even a conventional kiss in greeting causes the adolescent great 
embarrassment. But like the child, the adolescent responds to the presence of 
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the loved one with the typical reactions of happiness, smiling, and relaxing of 
the whole body. 

Except when adolescents go to completely new environments where there 
is little in common with the environments of their childhood years, there is 
little that is new or different to arouse their curiosity. For most adolescents the 
new interests arising from maturation of sex are the chief source of newness 
in their lives. For that reason these interests are the main source of curiosity. 
Few boys and girls reach adolescence with so complete a knowledge of the 
physiology and psychology of sex that there is nothing new to stimulate 
their interest to explore and learn more. The typical adolescent, in the early 
years of this period, is so absorbed with his changing body and changing in¬ 
terests that his attention is constantly attracted to the subject. 

He talks about sex to his friends or to any adults who are willing to discuss 
the matter with him. Books containing factual information about sex or a ro¬ 
mantic treatment of sex in daily life are eagerly read by both boys and girls 
in the hope of supplementing the knowledge they have derived from talking 
about the matter. And like the young child who finds that the best way to 
discover meanings is by direct exploration, the adolescent gets firsthand in¬ 
formation about the meaning of sex through stimulation of the sex organs and 
from contacts with members of the other sex with greater or less restraint. This 
matter will be discussed in detail in a later chapter dealing with sex problems. 

Aside from interest in sex as a source of new curiosity, the adolescent’s 
curiosity turns to scientific phenomena, world affairs, religion, and moral 
issues. These are far less universal in their appeal than is sex, curiosity in them 
depending to a large extent upon the educational advantages of the adolescent. 
The motivating force back of most discussions about these matters, either with 
adults or with other adolescents, is to acquire further information or to clarify 
the adolescent’s own point of view. 

When adolescents ask questions of adults, it is sometimes for the purpose 
of showing off. They want to trip the adult, show him that he is wrong, 
and thus display their own superiority. Usually they limit their questioning 
for this purpose to their peers, as they find the results more satisfactory. Un¬ 
less the interest is strong in these various subjects, the adolescent usually does 
not take the trouble to read about them to supplement the information he 
gets from questioning others. / 

EFFECTS OF THE EMOTIONS )j 

Any experience that is vivid for a person and that is accompanied by in¬ 
tense emotions is likely to have a profound effect on his attitudes, values, and 
future behavior (Horrocks, 1951). Emotions, like everything else in life, have 
their good and bad features. The bad, however, so outweigh the good that 
control of the emotions becomes necessary. Unless this is done, continuous 
emotional strain makes the individual miserable and ineffectual. In time it 
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can bring on physical ill-health and, unless corrective measures are taken, the 

outcome is apt to be a nervous breakdown. 

Good Features. On the good side of the emotional scale certain advantages 
can be listed. First, the emotions are a source of motivation. Fear, anger, love, 
curiosity—in fact, all emotions—drive the individual to action. Much of the 
striving for achievement comes from culturally engendered fears—fear of 
failure, of being looked down upon, of doing the wrong thing, of not being 
accepted, or of incurring the displeasure of others by violating cultural taboos. 
Thus the emotion may prove to be a source of constructive effort, in that it 
leads to changes in the individual or in the environment, thus leading to the 
achievement of the goal (Kuhlen, 1952). However, when emotions become 
strong, they often defeat their purpose by paralyzingpetion. This is especially 
true of the stronger emotions—fear, anger, and love. 

The second thing to be said in favor of the emotions is that they are a source 
of enjoyment to the individual. The emotions take the individual out of the 
rut of daily routine by adding excitement, with daily life so often lacks. Even 
though the emotion may not be pleasurable while it is taking place, and this is 
especially true of the unpleasant emotions, the aftermath, which usually takes 
the form of a letdown or a state of relaxation, is always pleasurable. When 
life is devoid of emotional excitement, the individual actively seeks means of 
overcoming this deficiency through reading mystery or romantic stories, 
through going to see exciting movies, through listening to “thrillers” over the 
air, or through going to amusement parks. 

The third fact in favor of the emotions is that they give strength and en¬ 
durance to the body. During an emotional state the individual is capable of 
feats that under unemotional conditions would be absolutely impossible. 
Furthermore, fatigue, which normally lessens the strength and motor efficiency 
of the individual, does not set in during the emotional state or for a time after 
the emotion has subsided. This enables the individual to continue acting at 
top speed for a long time without the detrimental effects that generally ac¬ 
company such actions. Even when the activity is completed, there is not the 
feeling of tiredness that invariably accompanies sustained action requiring a 
heavy expenditure of energy. 

Bad Effects. These three facts about emotions, namely, that they serve as a 
form of motivation, that they add excitement and enjoyment to life, and 
that they strengthen the body and give it endurance, tell the whole story 
of favorable facts about the emotions. On the other side of the scale are the 
facts against the emotions, which, though only slightly more numerous, are 
far more important in their consequences than are the good qualities just 
listed. These are the bad effects of the emotions: 

Physical Eflects. Sleep disturbances are the most common bad physical 
effect of emotional tension. The individual is restless; his sleep is light and 
easily broken by periods of waking; he experiences many dreams, primarily 
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of the nightmare variety; and insomnia soon develops. The sleeper wakens 
tired and with little vitality. Chronic fatigue is the usual outcome. Emotional 
tension also causes headaches, loss of appetite, and digestive disturbances, the 
most common of which are vomiting, constipation, and diarrhea. Stomach 
ulcers are common among those who experience constant emotional stress. 
In time, emotional tension leads to loss of weight, loss of energy, and a gen¬ 
erally “run-down” condition. This impairs the efficiency of the person and may 
be used as a bid for attention or an escape from undesirable situations or re¬ 
sponsibilities (Kuhlen, 1952). 

Efficiency. Emotional stress results in flightiness and inefficiency. Instability, 
shifts of moods, unpredictability, and inconsistency of performance are char¬ 
acteristic effects of emotional tension (Kuhlen, 1952). The familiar example 
of the stage-struck amateur whose mind becomes blank when he faces his 
audience and who so completely forgets well-learned lines that he requires 
constant prompting tells the story of how emotions affect the ability to remem¬ 
ber. Any strong emotion distracts the individual’s attention from the task at 
hand to the situation giving rise to the emotion. The result is that the indi¬ 
vidual becomes abstracted and finds it difficult or even impossible to concen¬ 
trate on the subject at hand. Likewise, the ability to reason and to see a prob¬ 
lem from every angle is seriously affected by emotionality. The stronger the 
emotion, the more irrational the individual becomes. 

Any disturbance in the individual’s emotional relations may affect his learn¬ 
ing unfavorably. When a student is under constant pressure to achieve high 
grades, he may become anxious and try to escape from the situation (Strang, 
1951). Stratton (1927) found that the less the individual was inclined to anger 
and fear, the more probable was success in scholarly work. Those of his sub¬ 
jects who were irascible and timid were, on the whole, apt to accomplish less 
than those whose emotions were weaker. No correlation was found to exist 
between intellectual and emotional scores. Stratton interpreted this to mean 
that a greater readiness to be irritated and fearful is a direct impediment to 
scholarly achievement, not because of low-grade intelligence, but because 

emotionality of these types wastes energy. 

In schools and colleges, anxiety is heightened or reduced by the instructor s 
teaching behavior. When a comparison was made of three teaching methods, 
discussion, study-tutorial, and recitation, it was found that the recitation 
method was not only preferred by students but that it caused less anxiety on 
the part of the students. Anxiety comes mainly from examinations, especially 
those of an objective type in which many of the questions are frustrating to the 
average student. While anxiety may prove to be a motivating force, it may 
inhibit performance if it cannot be resolved (McKeachie, 1951). Anxiety about 
examinations, if sufficiently intense, not only prevents the learning of the sub¬ 
ject matter, but it may even produce a distortion of the subject matter (Liss, 

1944). 
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Moore (1919) carried out laboratory tests to study the effects of emotions on 
problems of mental multiplication. College students worked after anger, fear, 
sex interest, and embarrassment had been artificially induced in the laboratory. 
To arouse fear, for example, snakes, personal attacks in the dark, falling, and 
electric shocks were used. Anger stimuli consisted of unjust accusations of 
cheating, bodily annoyance at the hands of another through striking the cheek 
and nose of the subject three times while he was working, and prevention of 
carrying out the task called for. Repulsion was induced by having the subject 
look at a picture of human entrails or by having his hand immersed in the 
midst of a number of sheep’s brains in a jar containing Formalin. Fear, Moore 
found, caused the most powerful disturbance to thought processes. The average 
fear time was 28 per cent higher than the general average of all the emotion 
times. Next came anger, with an average of 4.86 per cent higher than the 
general average. Embarrassment was 3.5 per cent below the general average 
and repulsion, 16 per cent. Moore concluded that both fear and anger have 
the greatest effect on mental work. 

General Attitude. Emotional strain, especially if prolonged, causes irrita¬ 
bility and moodiness. Irritability may appear only in certain situations with 
members of the other sex. When it occurs, it indicates the source of the strain. 
Or it may be general and show itself in a “chippy” attitude toward everyone 
and everything. Moodiness, by contrast, is usually not associated with that 
which causes it. Some individuals are chronically gloomy, while others have 
their emotional ups and down. Moodiness is usually accompanied by a timid, 
withdrawn type of behavior or by irritability and aggressiveness. Gates (1926) 
found that the most common aftereffect of anger was a feeling of irritability, 
or of being out of sorts. The tendency to feel disgusted with oneself, ashamed, 
or foolish was almost as frequently found. Meltzer (1937) reported that in all 
levels of intelligence the influence on personality after the anger reactions was 
a tendency to be dissociative in effect. 

The effects of strong emotions on attitudes are more likely to be unfavor¬ 
able than favorable. When discussions of standards and ideals of honesty are 
accompanied by emotional appeals, “preaching,” as it is usually labeled by 
adolescents, is likely to lead to unwholesome and undesirable effects instead 
of controlling conduct as it was intended to do (Hartshorne et al., 1930). When 
anger is associated with moral and religious experiences, it is likely to lead 
to prejudice and attempts to convert others. When anger is directed against 
evil practices, it is likely to carry the individual to extremes in his attempts to 
right these wrongs. The idealistic nature of the adolescent predisposes him to 
carry his anger too far (Stratton, 1923). A fear attitude, or general anxiety, 
frequently leads to neurotic maladjustive behavior (Kuhlen, 1952). 

How attitude affects adjustment has been measured by finding the rela¬ 
tionship between adjustment scores and the individuals’ likes and dislikes. 
Figure 12 shows the ratio of likes to dislikes and adjustment scores at differ- 
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ent ages. From this it may be seen that those who have more likes than dis¬ 
likes are decidedly better adjusted than those whose dislikes are greater than 
their likes. This difference is consistent through the ages studied. Sex differ¬ 
ences revealed that girls expressed more likes than did boys, but these differ¬ 
ences were not so great as the differences in adjustment scores. Thus, it becomes 
apparent that positive attitudes, built upon pleasant experiences, facilitate the 
individual’s adjustments (Anderson, 1952). 



Age 

Fig. 12. Affective index and age and adjustment. (From /. E. Anderson, The relation 
of attitude to adjustment. Education, 73, 210-218. Used by permission.) 

Emotional Habits. One of the most serious effects of the emotions is that, 
with constant repetition, they frequently develop into habits. Some individuals, 
for example, become so conditioned that they constantly anticipate difficulties. 
Worry thus keeps them in an almost constant state of apprehension with its 
accompanying physiological disturbances, decreases in efficiency, and general 
uneasiness (Kuhlen, 1952). When emotional habits are established, the in¬ 
dividual responds emotionally to situations that are the same as, or similar to, 
situations to which he formerly responded in an emotional manner. Fortu¬ 
nately, during adolescence, emotional habits are still in an unstable state and 
are very transitory in their general manifestations (Garrison, 1951). 

Emotional Control. To meet social demands as well as to eliminate the 
damaging effects of the emotions on attitudes, behavior, and general physical 
well-being, control of the emotions and of their expressions is essential. “Con¬ 
trol” does not mean repression or elimination. Instead, it means learning to 
approach a situation with a rational attitude, to respond to it rationally instead 
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of emotionally, and to avoid reading meanings into situations that could give 
rise to emotional reactions. Furthermore, emotional control means control ot 
the expressions of emotions that are socially unacceptable and that are normally 
found in lower levels of development. Achieving emotional control is one 

indication of emotional maturity. 

Fears arising from feelings of inadequacy in social situations can be over¬ 
come to a large extent if proper methods are used. Unfortunately for most 
adolescents, these fears are too often ignored until they become so strong and 
widespread in their effects that the adolescent’s whole behavior is colored by 
them. Because fears of personal inadequacy are almost universal among ado¬ 
lescents, especially during the early part of adolescence, the best method to use 
in overcoming them is to help the individual acquire competence and skill in 
some activity, no matter what that activity may be. This will give him self- 
confidence in that activity. When self-confidence is developed in one line, it 
may, and probably will, spread and in time help to conquer other fears. The 
more skills the adolescent has in different activities, the more quickly and the 
more completely will he conquer fears relating to social situations, all of 
which trace their origin to a general fear of inferiority and inadequacy. 

Similarly, angers, annoyances, frustrations, and jealousies can be controlled 
by helping the individual to see the reasons for thwartings, by helping him to 
gain a more realistic concept of his abilities and weaknesses, and by helping 
him to gain greater insight into the actions and motives of others. Likewise, 
an understanding of the adolescent and his needs would go a long way toward 
eliminating some of the frustrating controls over his behavior and replacing 
them with the freedom of action and independence of choice that he is capa¬ 
ble of handling successfully. An understanding of the normal pattern of early 
love attachments would facilitate control of the jealousies many adolescents 
experience. 

To determine the effects of guidance on emotional development, high-school 
students were subjected to intensive individual guidance over a period of 3 
years. This guidance put emphasis on educational, vocational, personal, social, 
and home guidance and on any problems that were found to be significant 
for the students’ adjustments. It was found that counseling helped the students 
to solve their problems. While guidance may not, in and of itself, solve the 
problem, it encourages a more objective, analytical, and impersonal approach 
to the problem, with the result that there is less conflict and, in turn, less 
emotional tension. When this group was compared with a control group that 
received no counseling, it was found that the guidance group showed sig¬ 
nificantly less emotional conflict than the control group that had received 
no counseling (Worbois, 1947). 


Chapter 5 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Socialization is the process of learning to conform to group standards, mores, 
and traditions. The well-socialized person is imbued with a sense of oneness, 
j/ intercommunication, and cooperation (Freeman and Showel, 1953). Good 
social adjustment is important at any age. In adolescence, however, it is espe¬ 
cially important, not only because the adolescent craves social success, but also 
because his social adjustments in adolescence will determine to a large extent 
what he will be socially throughout the adult years (Malm and Jamison, 
1952). To make good social adjustments, the individual must perceive and 
^ predict the thoughts, feelings, and behavior of others. This is generally easy 
in common social situations where he predicts first the person’s behavior, 
then the content or meaning of the behavior, and lastly the feelings or attitudes 
of the person|(Bender and Hastorf, 1950). Furthermore, good social adjust¬ 
ments demand that the individual dovetail his behavior with a society or some 
social group within a society. ^He must acquire skills and techniques, learn 
rules and sanctions, attitudes and values that will permit him to maintain a 
place in society while at the same time giving him a sense of personal identity 
(McGuire and Havighurst, 1947). Social adjustment is generally judged in 
terms of social activity jflt is assumed that the better adjusted the individual, 
the more active he will be socially. This, however, is not necessarily so. How 
active the individual is socially will depend upon many factors other than 
degree of social adjustment, such as interest in the social activities that are 
available to him, the amount of time he has for social activity, and many 
similar factors. GI students, for example, have shown little interest in campus 
life, especially when they are married and have children, but this does not 
mean that they are poorly adjusted socially (Gustad, 1952). 

“Social maturity” is an indication of good social adjustment. Social maturity 
has been defined as 

... an indication of willingness and ability to orient oneself in the various activi¬ 
ties and customs of the group, to make a proportionate contribution to the work to 
be done, to take a suitable part in the social exchange, to assume a reasonable amount 
of responsibility, and to adjust oneself to the inevitable limitations and restrictions 
of community life without waste of energy or loss of satisfactions. (Long, 1949.) 

Personal-social needs of the adolescent stem from growth characteristic of 
the adolescent period and from the kind of society in which he lives and to 
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which he is expected to adjust and contribute (Low, 1951). Because the kind 
of social life the adolescent leads will play a strong role in developing him into 
the kind of adult he will be, the adolescent ideally needs the following to achieve 
good social development: 

1. Knowledge and skills, such as good manners, good conversational ability, tact, and 
many interests in common with others 

2. Favorable attitudes towards others, as liking most people, appreciating them for 
their true worth, being friendly, kindly, and generous-hearted 

3. Security and independence, to make him self-assured and at ease in large and small 
groups and not unduly dependent upon others for affection, attention, or assistance 

4. Sense of responsibility, as shown in his respect for his obligations to others in the 
way of debts, appointments, and the like 

5. Committees and other group meetings to help him to appreciate the values of 
group planning and action, and to encourage him to contribute his best with full aware¬ 
ness of the rights of others 

6. Adjustment to coworkers, as shown in doing his full share of work, being pleasant, 
and appreciating the efforts of others 

7. Attitude toward neighbors, of a friendly, considerate and helpful type 

8. Attitude toward community, as reflected in interest in his community and will¬ 
ingness to accept community responsibility 

9. Attitude toward world affairs, shown in interest in the welfare of all peoples, 
attempts to weigh world problems intelligently and without prejudice, and willingness 
to make sacrifices for the good of a large number (Malm and Jamison, 1952) 

INFLUENCE OF EARLY SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 

The social development of the adolescent really begins in babyhood. When 
the individual feels that he is a part of a group, is wanted and loved by its 
members, he feels secure and happy. However, should his treatment by other 
people be such that he feels himself to be an outcast, feelings of insecurity 
soon develop. How successfully the adolescent will adjust himself to new social 
demands in adolescence will depend largely upon his early social experiences 
and the attitudes developed as a result of them. 

Early Home Influences. The family is the best socializing agency. From it, 
the child develops patterns of behavior in relationship with others that are 
a reflection of the patterns prevalent in his family (Freeman and Showel, 1953). 
How permanent the effects of the family are on the pattern of the child’s 
social behavior has been illustrated by a study of the social adjustments of a 
group of kindergarten children 10 years later. Of the 21 children studied, 10 
were found to have improved by the time they reached adolescence, 10 re¬ 
mained die same, and 1 declined slightly as he grew older. Children who made 
poor social adjustments were victims of parental rejection, sibling rivalry, for¬ 
eign culture of the parents, undue emphasis on achievement, overindulgence, 
inconsistency, economic strain, divorce, and poor health conditions. A child 
can be subjected to great strain, illness, suffering, and very poor guidance tech¬ 
niques and still adjust well if he is loved (Ryan, 1949). 
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The pattern of home training is reflected in the child’s social relationships 
outside the home. The child from the lower-class family has his relationship 
with his parents abruptly terminated when his days of helpless dependency 
are over and he roves the streets, day and night, with other children but with¬ 
out adults. By contrast, the child from the middle-class family is restricted 
more by his parents and is permitted far less freedom. The effects of such 
home relationships on the child are pronounced. The child from the lower- 
class home seeks security in his relationships outside the home. The child from 
the middle-class family shows a wider range of peer relationships. Individual 
competitive achievement and team play replace bullying. There is less sub¬ 
mission to peers, and an absence of feeling of desperate dependency on others. 
For him, there is always the home to retreat to, where there are things to do 
and where there are adults who are interested in him and his problems (Maas, 

1951). 

Influence of Peers. The child’s friends, in school and in the neighborhood, 
play a role of great importance in the formation of his patterns of social be¬ 
havior and attitudes. How the group treats him and what they expect him to 
be in order to be acceptable are factors of major importance in forming his 
patterns of social behavior. While absence of playmates in the childhood years, 
due either to geographic isolation, factors within the child which make him 
unacceptable to the group, or some other cause, deprives the child of social¬ 
izing experiences, there are instances where this is compensated for, in part, 
by “imaginary playmates,” or companions that exist only in the child’s mind. 
Some believe that imaginary playmates lead to later trouble in social relation¬ 
ships, while others contend that imaginary playmates are a socializing influence 
(Bender and Lipkowitz, 1940; Bender and Vogel, 1941). , 

A study of college students who recalled having had imaginary playmates 
during childhood revealed that their social adjustments were superior to those 
of students who did not have imaginary playmates in childhood. They were 
significantly less neurotic, less introverted, and lacked self-sufficiency, as shown 
by their dislike for solitude and a tendency to seek encouragement and ad¬ 
vice to a greater degree than the average college student. In addition, they 
were more dominant in face-to-face situations, they possessed greater self- 
confidence, were more sociable, and had fewer feelings of inferiority. In gen¬ 
eral, they were better adjusted than those students who had not had the ex¬ 
perience of imaginary playmates when they were children (Wingfield, 1948). 

CHANGES IN SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

Changes in social attitudes and behavior accompany sexual maturing, not 
chronological age. When boys reach sexual maturity, for example, they break 
away from the gangs to which they formerly belonged and begin to enter into 
activities with girls (Furfey, 1926, 1927). They also show greater interest in 
personal adornment and in competitive sports (Sollenberger, 1940). More 
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time is spent away from home in social activities than with members of the 
family (Dimock, 1935a). The age at which sexual maturing occurs is like¬ 
wise important in determining the social development of the individual. Girls 
may feel handicapped, or they may develop substitute interests through lack 
of opportunity to associate with boys of a similar level of maturity. Boys,^ on 
the other hand, may be affected adversely by the “feminine dominance in 

size and social life (Newman and Jones, 19-16). 

Changes in social behavior accompany body changes. Growth in social be¬ 
havior consists of the following changes: 


Growth from: 

1. Variety and instability of interests 

2. Talkative, noisy, and daring, with a 
great amount of any kind of activity 

3. Seeking peer status with a high respect 
for peer standards 

4. A desire for identification with the 
herd, the crowd of boys and girls 

5. Family status a relatively unimportant 
factor in influencing relations among 
peers 

6. Informal social activities, such as par¬ 
ties 

7. Dating rare 

8. Emphasis on building relations with 
boys and girls 

9. Friendships more temporary 

10. Many friends 

11. Willingness to accept activities provid¬ 
ing opportunities for social relations 

12. Little insight into own behavior or 
behavior of others 

13. The provision of reasonable rules im¬ 
portant and stabilizing 

14. Ambivalence in accepting adult author¬ 
ity 


Growth toward: 

1. Fewer and deeper interests 

2. More dignified, controlled masculine 
and feminine adult behavior 

3. The reflecting of adult cultural pat¬ 
terns 

4. Identification with small select group 

5. Family socioeconomic status an increas¬ 
ingly important factor in affecting with 
whom boys or girls associate 

6. Social activities becoming more formal, 
such as dances 

7. Dates and “steadies" the usual thing 

8. Increasing concern with preparation 
for own family life 

9. Friendships more lasting 

10. Fewer and deeper friendships 

11. Individual-satisfying activities in line 
with talent development, proposed vo¬ 
cation, academic interest, or hobby 

12. Increasing insight into human rela¬ 
tions 

13. Growing independence from adults 
and dependence on self for decisions 
and behavior 

14. Seeking relations with adults on an 
equality basis 


Source: L. H. Mck. The personal-social development of boys and girls with implica¬ 
tions for secondary education. New York: Progressive Education Association, Com¬ 
mittee on Workshops, 1940, p. 121. Quoted by permission of the author. 


In early adolescence, there is a preoccupation with social activities and social 
experimentation. Within their own sex, boys and girls learn to behave as 
adults among adults. This comes from organizing their own social activities, 
selecting their own leaders, and creating, on a small scale, the society of adults. 
With members of the other sex, they learn adult skills, such as dancing, carry¬ 
ing on a conversation, and playing social games (Havighurst, 1953). At first, 
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they engage in various kinds of rumpusing, but this is gradually replaced with 
more mature behavior. Lounging around and talking likewise occupy much 
of their time (Newman and Jones, 1946). 

The most marked change in social behavior in adolescence is in the area 
of heterosexual relationships. Through the latter years of childhood, hetero¬ 
sexual relationships were marked by antagonism between the sexes. Now, in 
place of antagonism comes a lively interest in members of the other sex. This 
appears early in the adolescent years, as is illustrated in Fig. 13. Girls change 


Attention-seeking 
Affectation 

Self-assertion 

Interest in 
Social Contacts 

Talkativeness 

Sensitivity; Dependence 
on Approval 

Social Self-confidence 
Popularity 

Social Stimulus Value 

Fig. 13. Social ratings of a twelfth-grade boy, showing differentiation of behavior in 
company of the two sexes. (From F. B. Newman and H. E. Jones, The adolescent in 
social groups, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1946. Used by permission.) 

their interests in boys in a very marked manner after they become sexually 
mature. The high-school age is the time when social participation generally 
reaches its peak. This is illustrated in Fig. 14. Between the ages of 15 and 19 
years, participation in community groups and formal organizations is higher 
than in childhood and then drops off, especially among girls (Mayo, 1950). 
The individual’s participation in social activities is influenced by the amount 
of participation his family engages in (Anderson, 1943). 

The two outstanding changes in social behavior in late adolescence are the 
broadening and differentiating of the social groups with which the individual 
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associates and the shift to social intere^ef a more mature level. The young 
adolescent has three “social worlds,” which are of about equal importance 
to him. The first consists of his family. Many of the social contacts for work 
and play are with his parents, brothers and sisters, and other relatives. The 
school provides the second social world for the young adolescent, while the 
third consists of a small closed world of intimate fri endsh ip with one or two 



individuals of his sex whom he regards as his “best friends” and with whom 

he associates in many of his activities and with whom he shares his thoughts, 
hopes, and worries. 

The older adolescent, by contrast, has four “social worlds.” They consist 
of the home, the school or college, his friends, and his job. His relationships 
with his family are of less importance to him socially than they were when 
he was young, while his social contacts with members of the school group are 
stronger Here he selects a circle of friends that serves as the basis for the major 
part of his social life. His third social world consists of a group of intimate 
tnends of both sexes, from which he eventually selects one member of the 
opposite sex with whom he goes steady. The people he associates with in his 
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job are less important to him socially than are the three other social worlds. 
(Malm and Jamison, 1952). 

Change to a more mature type of social activity characterizes late adolescence. 
There is an increase in heterosexual activities, such as dancing, talking, and 
parties, as compared with the activities of the younger adolescent, whose in¬ 
terests are centered around sports, club activities, reading, going to the movies, 
listening to the radio, and doing things with members of the same sex (James 
and Moore, 1940). The older adolescent who goes to college has opportunities 
for more social activities than does the adolescent who goes to work. He 
centers his attention on activities of a more mature level, mainly activities 
with members of the opposite sex (Gustad, 1952a). Those adolescents who 
were very active socially in high school tend to be less active as they reach 
adult years. The more nearly the school activities resemble adult activities, 
the more likely the individual is to continue them as he reaches adulthood 
(Strang, 1937). College students who are generally not well adjusted and who 
participate relatively little in social activities tend not to do well academically 
(Gustad, 1951). 

Changes in social attitudes, like changes in social behavior, appear during 
the adolescent years. These changes come mainly from environmental influ¬ 
ences, especially the general environment of the school or college, and from 
the studies of the high-school and college years (Gustad, 1951). A trend 
toward liberalism is generally noted, especially among college students. Girls 
who, at the beginning of college, have been more conservative than boys, show 
the greater gains. Intelligence is not involved. There is no difference in change 
toward liberalism among those of the higher and lower intellectual levels. 
However, social science majors tend to become more liberal in their attitudes 
than do natural science majors, and students of the Catholic faith change least 
while those of the Jewish faith change most (Bugelski and Lester, 1940). 

The trend toward greater liberalism of attitude can be traced to increased 
information (Marcuse, 1945). Age, like intelligence, is not primarily respon¬ 
sible for changes of attitude. Place of residence, on the other hand, is a factor 
of importance. College students from large cities are far more liberal than are 
those from the small towns. The better students are more liberal than are 
those whose scholarship is of a lower order. And, the longer the student has 
been in college, the more liberal he is likely to be (McCreary, 1938). 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR IN ADOLESCENCE 

As a direct result of changed interests and attitudes that accompany sexual 
maturing, several important types of social behavior develop during the ado¬ 
lescent years. Most of this behavior appeared during late childhood, but in a 
less developed form. It is during adolescence that the individual learns to be¬ 
have in much the same manner as he will be expected to behave when he 
reaches maturity. He learns which forms of social behavior are Unacceptable 
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and discards or revises them sc tiu: they wi_ 
society. He also learns :o arose: new terms 
him well in an exranded and diversified see 


meet with .ess disapproval trom 
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CovroaMrrr to the Gam? 

The opinion of ethers. bu: espec i a l ly the opinion o: one's own ape group, 
is of immense importance to the adolescent. Conformity to the behavior and 
appearance of the group is ncc enough. Tr.e adolescent must conform to the 
group opinions also. Regardless o: how much the adolescent may depart from 
adult standards of dress, conduct, and accepted values, he ts conservative where 
his age-mates are concerned (Hcrrccks, 1951). Ganisoo (1951) has deserdoed 
adolescent coaformitv thus: 


Toe comul adolescent, though idealistic in his artiraces, is a slave to green coc- 


tocmiry. His ardently poetic and religious interests 
r.erviav activities. If the group frowns upoc noble 
upon such ideals: if the group keeps late hours, he es 


art seldom carried 
ideals, he will tend 
ben: upon keeping 1 


over into 
to fro w n 
ate hours: 


and if the group sw ears and uses slang 
There is at this stage the keen desire to 


he will again follow- its partem of action, 
blow the herd and to avoid being marked 


as "dinerent. - This artirude of conformity stands out above almost everything else 
at this period of life. (P. 171 .) y' 

Age of sexual mMuring^l ys a serious role in this area of the individual's 
social behavior. The child who Ls slow to reach sexual naturitv is ncc mo- 


ti rated by the same strong drive to conform mat an nets his mere mature age- 
mates. Furthermore, they will expect more from him man he is capable of, 
because of the immaturity of his body and his lack of social experiences. As a 
result, he will be considered “different" or "queer. - a situation that will give 
rise to psychological tension and create a social misr.t. one who has mere 
problems of social conformity than do these whose social ad-ustments are 
better. 


Adolescents often want to be dinerent but hesitate to follow this desire. When 
they do, the difference generally takes the form of conformity to certain basic 
patterns of behavior of their peers or of greater conformity to the approved 
patterns of the "in-group - who are trying to emphasize their differences from 
these who are considered "outsiders." Ia the case of the leader, there may be 
denahoos from the group pa "era. and these, in turn, will be followed by the 
ocher members of the group. Bu: even the leader can chan ge customs and 
attitudes that have prevailed in the group only to a limited extent. If he at¬ 
tempts to go too far, be is likely to lose his prestige in the group. Those who 
are act leaders must either conform or be excluded from the group (Hcrrccks. 
1951). In their inner life, however, adolescents may still remain individuals and 
arc sometimes individualistic to an extreme (Havighursu 1953). 

Influence of Group on Behavior. While an adclescen: mav remain an indi- 
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vidual so far as his personal thoughts and feelings are concerned, in his be¬ 
havior he becomes a slave to the group. His behavior conforms to the pattern 
set by the group and approved by the group. In manner of dress and in fads, 
the adolescent follows the crowd. The group ideals, standards, principles, and 
moral concepts become those of each member of the group. The group throws 
a veil of secrecy around all its members, and no outsider is permitted to pene¬ 
trate. The adolescent will forsake his family, shun his home responsibilities, 
and even neglect his studies in order to be with and do things with the mem¬ 
bers of his group. ) 

Loyalty to the group is shown in the use of language approved by the group, 
whether it be approved language, slang, or swearing, and in showoff behavior 
used by other members of the group. The group has its common love ob¬ 
jects—an actor, actress, radio or television star, football hero, or whatever the 
group may select (Kirkpatrick, 1952). Joy in the wanton destruction of prop¬ 
erty comes mainly when the individual is with companions in a crowd. Boys, 
as a rule, are more vigorous, bold, and less inhibited in their destructive es¬ 
capades than are girls (Clark, 1952). Group morale can exist only when each 
member is motivated by the same goal. When one member acts with indiffer¬ 
ence, the tendency is for other members of the group to lose interest in the 
group goal and substitute personal goals for the group goal (Rosenthal, 1948). 
The individual who is not wholeheartedly for the group generally loses status 
in the group. As a result, most adolescents will accept the group goal, even 
when it conflicts with their personal values and standards. 

^The influence of the group on the individual’s behavior leaves its mark 
on his personality. As a result of this socialization process, the individual learns 
a “culture,” or a pattern of behavior, approved by the larger social group to 
which this smaller group belongs. Each group teaches certain common and 
standard ways of doing things, of behaving, and of believing (McGuire and 
Havighurst, 1947). From the group, the individual has learned, by the time 
he has reached adolescence, conceptions of himself, the social structure, his 
place in it, along with appropriate roles and statuses, forms of behaving, both 
approved and disapproved, and means of doing what he desires, even though 
it may involve the violation of law and the mores. (Hollingshead, 1949). The 
individual’s relation to the group and his status in it are the most important 
factors in his mental and social security (Robbins, 1952). 

Causes of Group Influence. For the adolescent, the opinion of the group with 
which he is associated is more important than the opinions of parents, teachers, 
or other adults (Meek, 1940). There are many reasons for the marked influ¬ 
ence of the group on the adolescent, the most important of which are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. School or college life force the adolescent into close contact with other adolescents 
As he sees others in groups or cliques, hears them talk about their activities, an . °P 
serves the enjoyment they derive from these activities, the need to belong is intensified. 
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If he were in a nonschool environment, he might not be so aware of the existence of 
such groups, and as a result membership in a group would not seriously concern him. 

2. As the adolescent breaks away from the dependence and security of the home, 
he seeks a replacement in the security offered by social relationships with his peers. 
For him, the crowd to which he belongs now becomes the “home base,” a position 
formerly held by his family. 

3. The adolescent resents the lack of status in the family that he believes he should 
have when he reaches adolescence and finds that the group offers him this status. At 
home he may still be regarded as a "child” and treated as such, but with the group 
he is on a par with the other members. 

4. The adolescent wants to have “fun,” and this requires companions. Consequently, 
it is important to him that he have a group with whom he can share the good times 
he craves. 

5. The adolescent is interested in members of the opposite sex. To be able to make 
contacts with members of the opposite sex and enjoy activities with them, he must 
have status in some group. (Kuhlen, 1952; Malm and Jamison, 1952; Havighurst, 1953.) 

The adolescent who is prevented from doing what his age-mates do by 
his parents or those in authority faces a complicated situation. He must ex¬ 
plain to his age-mates why he does not do what they do, wear what they wear, 
or think as they think. This puts him in an embarrassing position, and he will 
not accept restrictions without a struggle to gain his way. His usual reason for 
wanting to do something his parents disapprove of or forbid is that “everyone 
else does it.” If his parents refuse to modify or change their restrictions, or 
abolish them completely, the adolescent may do as he wishes behind his par¬ 
ents’ backs, and he most surely will have an antagonistic attitude toward them. 

The emotional tensions arising from lack of conformity are great. To avoid 
the unhappiness they bring, the adolescent does everything within his power 
to conform to the letter. Goodenough (1945) has expressed this point of view 
thus: 

Nothing is likely to awaken so great an emotional disturbance or cause so much 
worry as the feeling that he is in some way different from the others. “Others,” in 
this case, means the other members of his particular group; he is not especially con¬ 
cerned about resembling those belonging to some other clan. . . . The boy or girl 
who differs is made to feel the force of group ostracism unless he has sufficient force 
of personality to bring the others around to his point of view. 

Self-assertiveness 

Self-assertiveness, like social conformity, springs from a desire to win the 
approval of the group. As the adolescent develops greater self-confidence, he 
can stand on his own feet. No longer does he feel the strong urge to depend 
on his group, nor is he willing to submerge his personality as he formerly did. 
Toward the middle of adolescence he wants both approval and recognition. In 
his desire to become an individual and to achieve status with the group, the 
adolescent must call the attention of the group to himself. 

As self-confidence increases, the desire for recognition also increases. At 
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times it even outweighs desire for approval. The result is that the adolescent 
is willing to behave in a manner frowned on by his peers, provided it gives 
him the attention he craves. Much of the aggressive, showoff behavior that 
is very common in the latter part of adolescence stems from the individual’s 
desire to assert himself and to gain the recognition he craves. 

To achieve this end the adolescent wears clothing of extreme styles or con¬ 
spicuous colors; he tells off-color jokes; his laughter is boisterous; he speaks 
in an authoritative fashion about any and every subject, regardless of his ig¬ 
norance of the subject; he uses big and unusual words to make others sit up 
and take notice; he tries to change the tonal quality of his voice and his pro¬ 
nunciation of words, which generally results in affected speech; and he ex¬ 
presses radical, unconventional views about controversial subjects, not because 
he believes them but because he appreciates their attention value. Boasting of 
his achievements, especially romantic conquests, accepting each new fad 
or fancy as it appears, putting on airs, engaging in daredevil stunts, and criti¬ 
cizing and trying to reform others are common forms of self-assertive behavior 
in the latter part of adolescence. 

Early attempts at self-assertiveness on the adolescent’s part are frequently 
characterized by crudeness and clownishness. In his zeal to attract attention, 
the adolescent frequently overdoes it. When he discovers that the social reac¬ 
tion is not favorable, he modifies his behavior. Gradually he learns through ex¬ 
perimentation what is acceptable and what is not. In time crude showing off 
gives way to more subtle forms. The “Big Injun” type of boasting disappears 
and is replaced by boasting so disguised in form that it is difficult to recognize 
it as such. 

Among older adolescents, expressing radical points of view is a common 
way of asserting themselves and of attracting attention. As a general rule, the 
adolescent does not actually believe all he says. Frequently, he is spurred on to 
radical expressions by the realization that he is attracting attention to himself, 
even if it is not necessarily favorable attention. Among high-school students, 
those whose socioeconomic status is inferior to that of their classmates are 
likely to have more radical attitudes than are those of the higher levels. The 
lower the parental occupational level, the more radical the adolescents views 
are likely to be (Centers, 1950). , 

Social Insight V/ 

To be able to know wfiat the group considers appropriate, the individual 
must be able to see things through the eyes of others. Furthermore, it means 
the ability to see oneself as others do. Children are lacking not only in social 
insight but also in self-insight. In an experiment in which children from 
grades 6 to 12 were asked to identify, by means of a questionnaire, behavior 
that is approved and disapproved by teachers, it was found that there was an 
increasing discrimination in behavior values with age. Girls proved to e 
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slightly more discriminating than boys. The increase in social insight comes 
partly from psychological maturation and partly from learning in a given 
culture (Witryol, 1950). 

The period of greatest gain in perception of one’s own status occurs between 
the eleventh and twelfth grades. For perception of the status of others, the 
greatest gain comes earlier, between the seventh and eleventh grades. At all 
times, the perception of sociometric status of others is consistently superior 
to the perception of one’s own sociometric status. There is a steady gain with 
age in the ability of both boys and girls to predict the sociometric ratings given 
them by the opposite sex group. Throughout the adolescent years, awareness 
of one’s own status as conferred by one’s own sex group rises (Ausubel et al., 
1952). 

How social insight increases with age has likewise been demonstrated in a 
study in which the adolescent was asked to state his relationship with the 
group. This estimate was then compared with the group’s judgment of its 
relations to the person. It was found that those who overestimated themselves 
and their relationship with the group were in the junior high school. This was 
especially true of their relationships with members of the opposite sex. Those 
of the lower socioeconomic group tended to be less accurate in social insight 
than were those from the higher groups. With age, there was found to be 
an increase in social insight (Buck, 1952). Social insight is better among well- 
adjusted than among poorly adjusted adolescents (Lundberg and Dickson, 

1952a). 

Social insight involves the ability to identify the social class with which one 
is associated. The adolescent is born into a family that is a member of a so¬ 
cially ranked group. He is controlled by his social position and by pressures 
from this group. As a result, he learns to play socially approved roles, even 
though they may not be of his choosing. These are known as “ascribed posi¬ 
tions.” Through his own achievements, he may identify himself with an¬ 
other social class. These are the “achieved positions.” The ways of behaving 
expected of an individual who occupies a certain position constitute the role 
associated with that position (Newcomb, 1950). In our society, there are three 
broad systems of social rank. These are the social classes (upper, middle, and 
lower), the ethnic, or foreign-born, groups, and the color castes (Davis, 19-14). 
An individual born into one social class may, by his achievements, transfer to 
another class. Color and ethnic groups are such that transfer from one to an¬ 
other is almost impossible, though transfer from one social status to another 
within the group frequently occurs (Sims, 1952). 

Wnh advancing age, there is increasing awareness of social class distinctions 

j nd ! 949) ' E mlowns ” adoles cents were aware of class distinctions, 

Vf figUred Very P rom * nent ly in their school and social 

ife (Holhngshead, 1949). When a group of English adolescents from two 

types ot British schools, grammar and secondary, were tested to discover their 
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perception of social class, the prestige associated with different classes, per¬ 
ceptions of their own family’s social class position, and their own chances of 
ascent to an upper class, it was found that there was a striking similarity be¬ 
tween the social perceptions of the adolescents and those of the adults, except 
for the fact that the adolescents’ views tended to be less “sophisticated.” Their 
perceptions were found to be markedly influenced by their own position 
within the class structure (Himmelweit et al., 1952). 

To determine whether American adolescents show self-identification with 
various social classes and to discover how early this appears, a group of high- 
school students were asked, “If you were asked to use one of these four names 
for your social class, which one would you say you belonged to—the middle 
class, lower class, working class, or upper class?” Their answers showed that 
class consciousness not only was present but closely approximated that of 
adults. When the self-identification was incorrect, it was more often displaced 
in the upward direction than downward. Younger students more often than 
older students identify themselves with an upper class rather than that to which 
they belong. Girls consistently identify themselves higher than do boys. This 
led to the conclusion that “class feelings and accompanying ideologies, while 
seldom explicit in the speech and actions of our people, are nevertheless deeply 
imbedded components of personality organization, early acquired and con¬ 
stantly implicit in their thought and behavior of the individual in relation to 
his social world.” (Centers, 1950 a). 

Social insight includes the individual’s awareness of the role he is expected 
to play in the group. He realizes that he is expected to be loyal to his friends, 
to be a good sport and a good loser, to cooperate, to submerge his interests 
into those of the group, to evaluate his own abilities fairly, not to boast of 
abilities he does not possess, and to submit to the authority of the leader. In 
addition, he learns that he must share what he has with others. The selfish 
tendency has been found to decrease with age, after reaching its zenith between 
the ages of 4 and 6 years (Ugurel-Semin, 1952). Because the adolescent is beset 
by his own emotional problems, he is not always able to manifest altruistic at¬ 
titudes and behavior (Zachry, 1940). The individual does not become a- 
truistic just because he grows older. On the contrary, it is mainly the result o 
improved social insight (Turner, 1949). 

Cynicism 

The idealistic nature of the adolescent predisposes him to disappointments, 
disillusionments, and cynicism. When he discovers that his efforts to help, to 
brine -bout improvements, or to make some contribution to the group are un¬ 
appreciated or even rebuffed, his attitude toward the group is likely to change 
to that of cynicism. When this happens, he is likely to develop an “I don t 
care” attitude or “Let them do it themselves” attitude. This attitude colors his 
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reactions to a marked degree and acts as a brake on the development of social 
consciousness. 

When college students were given a series of items concerned with situa¬ 
tions toward which they could express cynicism, it was possible to see how 
widespread an effect their cynicism had on their attitudes toward the social 
group. Older students were found to be more cynical than younger. Those with 
no religious preference showed the greatest amount of cynicism, while those 
of the Catholic faith showed the least. Men were significantly more cynical 
than women. Women showed less cynicism than men in regard to marital 
status, engaged men had an extremely high mean score of cynicism, which 
was somewhat lower than for unengaged men but much higher than for 
women (Neidt and Fritz, 1950). 

Resistance to Adult Authority 

Resistance to adult authority is not new in adolescence, but it is more pro¬ 
nounced then than during childhood. Furthermore, many of the same causes 
r' give rise to rebellion in adolescence as they did in childhood. Banham (1952) 
has explained the relationship between resistance to authority and socialization 
of the individual by pointing out that one of the major problems in life is 
getting along with people, doing what they want so as to please them, keep¬ 
ing friendly with them, and at the same time retaining individuality and 
having fun in life. There are times in the process of growing up when it is 
more difficult than usual to be sociable, agreeable, and conforming. The 
young child has a hard time fitting his wants to those of others. This is true 
also of the young adolescent who refuses to “listen to reason,” or who does 
just the opposite of what his parents and teachers want him to do. 

At this time, the adolescent is socially sensitive and yet anxious for friends 
and acceptance. But, because his parents and peers are dissimilar in their 
V standards, he realizes that he cannot please both. Before a satisfactory com¬ 
promise is reached, the adolescent goes through a period of contrariness not 
unlike that of a young child. At times, he is dependent and goes to an adult 
for help even if he does not need it; at other times, he is independent to the 
point of rejecting help, even if it is needed, and goes in the opposite direction 
to assert his independence. 

The adolescent who is most stubborn may be most anxious to please. 
He is stubborn because he has strong social incentives that conflict with each 
other. Thus, contrariness, negativism, obstinacy, and general resistance to adult 
authority are signs of potentiality for good social adjustments. While they are 
forms of behavior that are, in and of themselves, unsatisfactory, they show 
vitality, motivation, and the beginnings of selective sensitivity to a complex 
t _ situation. The person who is contrasuggestiblc is also suggestible to so¬ 
cial demands. If demands are impossible for him, the individual becomes ex- 
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cessively obstinate and contrary. This will change to cooperative behavioi 
when the individual finds something he can do that will bring satisfaction to 
him while complying with the wishes of those for whom he cares (Banham, 
1952). 

The adolescent is often “radical” in his attempts to resist adult authority 
The “campus radical” is like the adolescent who revolts against his family. He 
identifies society with autocratic parents and tries to destroy the shackles so 
ciety places on him by overthrowing campus authority as he did in the family. 
This is very different from the radical on the national scene. By squelching 
campus radical activities, the college authority is actually abetting the cause 
he seeks to destroy (Levitt, 1949). There is no evidence that radicals are 
characterized by a higher degree of generalized negativism than the rest of 
the population. It is not the degree but the direction of this negativism that 
makes a person into what society labels a “radical” (Scheffler and Winslow, 

1950). 

Expressions of Resistance. When the adolescent revolts against adult au¬ 
thority, he usually goes too far and demands freedom and independence far 
beyond what most parents or teachers are willing to grant. To gain their way, 
many girls use emotional outbursts. They make scenes in which tears, dem¬ 
onstrations of affection, threats of leaving home, and angry name calling are 
all used in the hopes that parental resistance will break down. The typical 
revolt against adult authority used by boys is to lay down the law to the par¬ 
ents, to threaten to leave home, or to leave home and take a job to show the 
parents that they can be independent. 

Punishment in any form, whether it be restriction of privileges, isolation 
from the group, or corporal punishment, is met with impertinence, defiance, 
and resentment. If the adolescent seemingly submits to adult authority, he is 
usually getting his own way through indirect channels, such as clever tricks 
to fool adults, dishonesty, cheating, or lying. When he succeeds in his subter¬ 
fuge, it adds greatly to his self-esteem and to his conviction that he has dis¬ 
covered the secret of how to have his own way. 1 he adolescent whose mora 
ideals are high generally rationalizes his behavior by saying that his parents 

do not understand him. 

The adolescent girl in the home and school is surrounded by more restric¬ 
tions than is the boy. Girls, however, rebel less than boys do, though this will 
vary from one individual to another, depending upon the socioeconomic status 
of the girl’s family. A girl from a favored social environment, as a rule, is more 
restricted in her behavior than a girl of the same chronological age of a less 
favored social environment. When girls discover that their emotiona out 
bursts are not adequate to break down parental resistance to their demands lor 
independence, they may do one of several things: they may run away from 
home, they may marry early to establish their independence from their family, 
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or they may take refuge in daydreams. But, like boys, they do not placidly 
accept adult authority. 

Prejudice 

As an outgrowth of his awareness of his place in the social group, the ado¬ 
lescent distinguishes between those whom he regards as his “superiors” and 
those whom he looks upon as his “inferiors.” Social discrimination, snobbish¬ 
ness, or “prejudice,” as it is generally called, is not new in adolescence, though 
it generally reaches its peak at this age. Prejudice is a social attitude that is or¬ 
ganized and structured in a definable and consistent way (Gough, 1951c). 
It is not a general attitude but is directed toward specific relationships (Lund- 
berg and Dickson, 1952). Most prejudice is directed against people who belong 
to racial, religious, or other groups that hold a minority position in a given 
culture. Those who arc prejudiced against such groups are sensitized to the 
visible signs of the identity of members of such groups, because of unpleasant 
childhood memories, cither real or invented (Allport and Kramer, 1946). 

Most prejudice develops during the school years, between the ages of 6 and 
16 years, but especially between 12 and 16 years. Only about 25 per cent of 
prejudices develop after the individual is 16 years old (Allport and Kramer, 
1946). While parents do not intentionally build up prejudices against indi¬ 
viduals of other groups, it is not uncommon for them to use hostile descrip¬ 
tions and stereotypes in explaining racial and religious differences to their 
children. Most parents, when questioned, maintain that their children should 
be taught to recognize differences between groups. However, they so often 
lack information and understanding of cultural differences that, in their ex¬ 
planations, they are likely to build up unfavorable attitudes in the minds of 
their children. Furthermore, many of the parents’ perceptions of these groups 
are bound up with their feelings about the groups and are influenced by 
superstitions, misconceptions, and feelings of unfriendliness (Radke-Yarrow 
et al., 1952). 

Influence of Stereotypes. Stereotypes regarding intelligence, hygiene, groom- 
ing, physique, appearance, manners, emotional stability, and outstanding per¬ 
sonality traits develop not from firsthand contacts with individuals of differ¬ 
ent groups but secondhand, from others who are prejudiced (James and 
Tenen, 1950). “Group” concepts and antiminority prejudice are thus learned 
(Razran, 1950; Radke-Yarrow and Sutherland, 1949). Once learned, these 
stereotypes have a powerful influence on the individual’s judgment of mem¬ 
bers of other groups. When high-school students were asked, “What does 
‘American’ mean to you?” it was found that the stereotype held by most of 
the students included such good qualities as kindness, friendliness, ambition, 
energy, freedom, and being better than others. The stereotype was that of an 
ambitious individualist with an increasing feeling, as the students grew older, 
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of the superiority of Americans over other people. Relatively few criticisms 
of Americans were made, as compared with the frequency and intensity of the 
derogatory comments about Negro and Jewish minority groups (Radke- 
Yarrow and Sutherland, 1949). 

In general, adolescent stereotypes of Negroes and Jews are unfavorable. To 
them are ascribed personal or group traits of a derogatory sort, highly colored 
by their own feelings toward members of these groups. Negroes arc more 
often described in terms of “inferior” traits, while Jews are described in terms 
of “bad” traits. For example, high-school students’ stereotype of Negroes as a 
group describe them as slow, lazy, unambitious, tough, insolent, and hostile. 
In addition, their descriptions include indications of prejudice as seen in their 
labels of “dirty,” “bad morals,” and “unintelligent.” Jews, by contrast, are de¬ 
scribed mainly in terms of “bad” traits, most of which are in the area of dis¬ 
honest, greedy practices with money. They are also described as aggressive, 
trying to dominate the country, and more to be feared than the Negroes 
(Radke-Yarrow and Sutherland, 1949). 

Stereotypes of Negroes and Jews are even less favorable among older 
adolescents. Stereotypes of Jews do not stress personally obnoxious traits as 
much as behavior traits. The five most frequent stereotypes of Jews given by 
one college group were: they are clannish, they help one another; they have 
the money; they control everything, or try to run the country; they use under¬ 
handed or sharp business methods; and they do not do manual labor. The 
stereotypes of Negroes, by contrast, put stress on personally offensive char¬ 
acteristics. The six most commonly mentioned of these included: they are 
sloppy, dirty, filthy; they depreciate property; they are taking over and trying 
to force out the whites; they are lazy, slackers in work; they are ignorant and 
have low intelligence; they have low character, are immoral and dishonest 
(Bettelheim and Janowitz, 1949). 

Most high-school and college students accept stereotypes concerning ethnic 
and racial groups prevalent in the United States. On the whole, the stereotypes 
prevailing differ from one area of the country to another (Gray and Thomp¬ 
son, 1953; Hayes, 1953; Prothro and Miles, 1953). The stereotype of the Negro, 
for example, is more favorable in the North than in the South, while the 
stereotype of the Jew is more favorable in the South than in the North (Sims 
and Patrick, 1936; Chyatte and Schaefer, 1951). High-school students have 
been found to show a friendlier attitude toward Canadians, English, Irish, 
and French than toward Jews, Arabs, Hungarians, Roumanians, Negroes, 
Hindus, and mulattoes (Zeligs, 1948). College students are much more nega¬ 
tive in their attitudes toward Japanese, Negroes, and Mexicans than toward 
Indians, foreign-born whites, native-born whites, Jews, Chinese, and Filipinos 
(Richards, 1950). 

Stereotypes are not limited to members of the majority groups. Those who 
belong to minority groups likewise have stereotypes of the majority, their own, 
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and minority groups by which they judge the members of these groups. The 
stereotypes of the whites, as held by Negroes, show them to be pleasure-loving, 
grasping, deceitful, and cruel. They stereotype members of other groups 
Jews, Germans, and Japanes<^much as the whites do (Bayton and Byoune, 
1947) Within their own group, they have stereotypes based on skin color 
and texture of hair. In the deep South, for a baby to come into the world 
with a dark skin is “to have the cards stacked against him from birth (Davis 


and Dollard, 1940). 

Factors Influencing Prejudice. No one factor alone is responsible tor the 
direction or the intensity of prejudice in adolescence. Of the many factors, 
there is evidence that the following are the most important: 

Parents. Many prejudices originate either directly or indirectly from parental 
attitudes or teachings (Radke-Yarrow and Sutherland, 1949). Clinging to par¬ 
ental patterns is conducive to prejudice, while a critical attitude toward parental 
patterns is conducive to freedom from prejudice (Allport and Kramer, 1946; 
Blair, 1950). Children from professional families show less prejudice than do 
those from nonprofessional families (Chyatte and Schaefer, 1951). Adoles¬ 
cents whose parents are college-trained have been found to be less prejudiced 
than those whose parents have not had college training (Allport and Kramer, 
1946). Negroes whose parents were college graduates were found to be more 
liberal in their attitudes toward whites and all other groups than were the 
Negroes whose parents were only high-school graduates (Gray and Thomp¬ 


son,^). 

The relationship between parental attitudes and those of high-school and 
college students of today show the attitudes of parents toward Negroes and 
Jews to be less favorable than are those of their children (Weltman and Rem- 
mers, 1946; Fisher, 1948; Queener, 1949; Prothro and Miles, 1952). Parents 
over 50 years of age have less favorable attitudes than do those under 50. 
Income of the parents likewise influences their attitudes. Parents with incomes 
under $3,000 a year have more favorable attitudes than do those whose in¬ 
comes are $6,000 a year and over. Those with 4 years of college training are 
more favorable in their attitudes than those with fewer years of college ex¬ 
perience. And, those with a favorable attitude toward one minority group 
are favorable to all minority groups (Prothro and Miles, 1951). 

Cultural Influences. Prejudice, according to Horowitz (1936), is determined 
not by contacts with Negroes but by contacts with the prevalent attitude to¬ 
ward Negroes. This is true of all minority groups. These attitudes toward 
minority groups are part of the general cultural pattern of the United States. 
Courses of study in school and college, movies, and reading of current events 
and history have been found to give rise to prejudice (Allport and Kramer, 
1946; Stephenson, 1952). Prejudice is usually found among those with the 
least information (Radke-Yarrow and Sutherland, 1949). 

Sex. Girls show less prejudice against minority groups than do boys. This 
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is true of high-school students (Chyatte and Schaefer, 1951), as well as of 
college students (Sims and Patrick, 1936; Allport and Kramer, 1936; Schonhar, 
1939; Stephenson,1952). 

Social Proximity. Prejudice is sometimes intensified when individuals of 
different groups against which there is prejudice are thrown together, especially 
when there is social interaction. Prejudice against Negroes in rural Tennessee 
was found to be greater when there was social interaction than when no such 
conditions existed (Mayo and Kinzer, 1950). 

Religion. Individuals with strong religious interests are less tolerant in their 
attitudes toward members of minority groups than are those whose religious 
interests are weaker (Blair, 1950; Prothro and Jensen, 1950). Religious train¬ 
ing in itself does not lessen prejudice. Only when it stresses tolerance and 
brotherhood is it effective in this. Highest prejudice has been found among 
those of the Catholic faith, while the least prejudice has been found among 
those with no religious affiliation (Allport and Kramer, 1936). 

Number of Contacts. Those whose prejudice is strong generally have had 
fewer contacts with individuals of the groups against which there is prejudice 
than have those with less prejudice (Horowitz, 1936; James and Tenen, 1950; 
Lindzey and Rogolsky, 1950; Gray and Thompson, 1953). Casual contacts 
with minority groups do not diminish prejudice as markedly as does a more 
intimate type of contact, especially when that contact is between those hav¬ 
ing the same economic and social status (Allport and Kramer, 1936). Con¬ 
tacts with Negroes of relatively high occupational status proved to be an im¬ 
portant factor in determining favorable attitudes on the part of whites toward 
Negroes (Hartley, 1936). Willingness to associate with Negroes in one situa¬ 
tion was found to be related to willingness to associate with them in other 
situations (MacKenzie, 1938). 

\/ Personality. Prejudice is associated with a personality pattern quite different 
from that of the unprejudiced individual (Allport and Kramer, 1936; Bayton, 
1936; Rokeach, 1938). While on the surface the individual may show traits 
that suggest good adjustment, there are generally repressed hostilities, re¬ 
pressed sexual wishes, anxiety concerning status, dependency needs, and guilt 
not consciously acknowledged. A culturally stimulated drive for power and 
status is the factor causing the repression of these drives. As a result, the in¬ 
dividual accepts a scapegoat provided by society in the form of stereotypes 
of “inferior” people. When the individual belongs to a minority group, the 
situation is complicated by the fact that he dislikes not only other minorities 
but also his own group and the dominant majority (Himelhoch, 1950). 

Social attitudes do not exist independently of one another but are highly 
interrelated and organized. There is, for example, no such thing as an anti- 
Semitic” oersonality but rather an “antidemocratic” personality. There is, thus, 
an identifiable network of attitudes and beliefs into which specified ethnic 
opinions are characteristically integrated (Gough, 1951). When prejudice is 
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intense, the individual reveals an almost paranoid personality (Gough, 1951«). 
Prejudice can be overcome only when the personality pattern of the prejudiced 
person undergoes a change. This point of view has been expressed by Bettel- 
heim and Janowitz (1949) thus: “It seems reasonable to assume that, as long 
as anxiety and insecurity persist as a root of intolerance, the effort to dispel 
stereotypes by rational propaganda is at best a half-measure. On an individual 
level only greater personal integration combined with social and economic 
security seems to offer hope for better interethnic relations.” 

Comparisons of adolescents who are prejudiced and those who are un¬ 
prejudiced have revealed marked differences in personality traits. The most 
important of these differences show the prejudiced adolescent to exceed the 
unprejudiced in the following characteristics: lower intellectual level, accom¬ 
panied by poorer academic performance; greater uneasiness and discomfort 
in social situations; feelings of victimization and exploitation; narrowness of 
outlook; lack of self-criticism; an idealizing and submissive attitude toward 
parents; conventionality and in-group loyalty; self-idealization; rigidity; 
antagonism to many out-groups; mental rigidity; lack of emotionality, and 
lack of sympathy for the underdog and for others; superstition; cynicism; dis¬ 
trustfulness; and lack of poise, of self-confidence, and of feelings of security 
(Frenkel-Brunswik, 1946, 1948; Reichard, 1948; Bettelheim and Janowitz, 
1949; Rosenbluth, 1949; Blair, 1950; Mussen, 1950; Gough, 1951, 1951a, 1951 b). 

The personality pattern of a highly prejudiced individual has been described 
by Gough (1951a) as one of “a harrassed, tormented, resentful, peevish, queru¬ 
lous, constricted, disillusioned, embittered, distrustful, rancorous, apprehensive, 
and somewhat bewildered person.” The prejudiced person feels little shame 
for his prejudice, and he usually underestimates the extent of his prejudice 
(Rosenbluth, 1949). This contrasts markedly with the relatively unprejudiced 
person who feels ashamed of his prejudice. In addition, the prejudiced person 
feels that his prejudice is justified by the misbehavior of the minority group 
he dislikes (Allport and Kramer, 1946). 

Expressions of Prejudice. Prejudice expresses itself in rudeness and ruthless 
denunciations of those who are considered “inferior.” The adolescent is in¬ 
tentionally rude because it gives him personal satisfaction. In addition, he is 
cruel to others. He makes a point of trying to hurt the feelings of those of 
Pf r *' vho1 " |» ccons iders “inferior” to him (Jones, 1943; Malm and Jamison, 

^J. The adolescent verbalizes his prejudices in certain areas of his social 
activities (Adams et al., 1948). The more prejudiced he is, the more convinced 
he is of his own rectitude and integrity, and the more brash and outspoken 
concerning his dislikes (Gough, 1951*). Prejudice makes the individual fear 
traud and trickery on the part of those who belong to a group he dislikes 
( Iport and Kramer, 1946). It makes the individual highly sensitive to the 
characteristics of members of a group against which he is prejudiced, with 
the result that he can identify, from photographs, those of that race accurately, 
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and with greater confidence in his accuracy, than can the unprejudiced per¬ 
son (Lindzey and Rogolsky, 1950). 

When a person is prejudiced, he is likely to consider all who belong to 
other groups as inferior to him. It is interesting to note that Negroes rate all 
ethnic groups except their own lower than whites do (Gray and Thompson, 
1953). In a college group, an attempt was made to find out how strong the 
prejudice against certain groups was by asking the students if they would 
admit a certain “type” to membership in their fraternities or rooming houses. 
The greatest prejudice was found to be toward Negroes, anarchists, loafers, 
students below average in intelligence, Japanese, Chinese, Hindus, Turks, 
Bohemians, and other people of unconventional morals (Katz and Allport, 
1931). Even when prejudice against Negroes exists, it does not appreciably 
affect college students’ attitudes toward music composed or sung by Negroes 
who are recognized artists (Dudycha, 1952). However, in person-to-person 
relationships, prejudice may range all the way from personal ill will to group 
conflicts (Gough, 1951, 1951a). 

Combatting Prejudice. Attempts to combat prejudice by the use of con¬ 
trolled cultural influences have produced some interesting results. When the 
motion picture “Gentleman’s Agreement” was shown to university students, 
an increased tolerance toward Jews was found among those who saw the pic¬ 
ture but not among the members of the control group who did not see the 
picture (Rosen, 1948). A group of girls who read two books on Negroes re¬ 
vealed better attitudes toward the Negro than did those of the control group 
(Sister Mary Agnes, 1947). Attempts to combat prejudice in a junior high 
school with planned assembly programs, reading, and discussion of some of 
the cultural, scientific, and athletic achievements of people of minority groups 
led to improvements in attitudes. The teachers’ attitudes and behavior were 
among the most important influences (Russell and Robertson, 1947). 

A number of experiments have been conducted to see what effect contact 
with members of minority groups have on prejudice. When Negro and white 
students work together in classes in high school, there is less prejudice than 
when they are separated (Russell and Robertson, 1947). In an experiment in 
modifying attitudes toward the Negro, college students in New York City 
who were taken to Harlem on visits to Negro homes for social functions 
showed more favorable attitudes than they had previously had (Smith, 1943). 
When college students of different ethnic groups studied and lived together 
in an Intercultural Workshop, there was a decrease in prejudice which per¬ 
sisted even 9 months after the experiment (Bogardus, 1951). 

Not all experiments in breaking down prejudice have produced such favora¬ 
ble re-wits as those reported above. While many Second World War veterans 
modified their attitudes toward Negroes and Jews after their experiences wit 
them in the Army, others carried the same stereotypes they had held in 
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civilian life (Bettelheim and Janowitz, 19-19). Similarly when the racial at- 
titudes of white boys were compared, after they had had intimate contac 
with Negroes in an interracial camp for four weeks with their attitudes be- 

fore this experience, it was found that some boys had greater P«1 ud, “' s “” 
less. Intimate contact, per se, does not ensure a decrease in pre,udice. Whethe 
or not there is a decrease is related to the boy s personality structure and his 
reaction to the camp situation (Mussen, 1950). 


SOCIAL COMPETENCY 

A child can get along successfully in social situations of his peers without 
having a pattern of socially approved social skills and manners. So long as 
he can play the games his friends play, his acceptance in the group will be 
assured. As the social horizons broaden, new demands are made on the indi¬ 
vidual. In situations involving peers of both sexes or of members of the opposite 
sex, the adolescent finds the play skills of childhood are inadequate. He dis¬ 
covers that social acceptance is dependent partly upon the possession of social 
skills and interests appropriate for his age and sex group. Lacking these skills 
and interests, he feels inadequate and refrains from participation in activities 
with his peers. The longer this voluntary withdrawal persists, the harder 
it is for the adolescent to reestablish himself as a member of the group (Bretsch, 
1952). 

The individual who is competent to cope with all types of social situations 
learns this gradually from experience in a variety of social situations. Knowledge 
of how to act and necessary social skills come from practice over a period of 
time (Lloyd-Jones, 1940). Social competency develops rapidly during adoles¬ 
cence partly because of the strong motivation the adolescent has to learn and 
partly because of the many opportunities offered in school and college, through 
the extracurricular activities, for such learning. When a group of high-school 
students was given a social usage scale relating to phases of the group life of 
youth, such as meeting people, eating with people, or inviting people, it was 
found that freshmen were below the older students in their knowledge of the 
socially correct thing to do. There was, however, an increase in their social 
knowledge as they progressed to the higher classes. The major areas of weak¬ 
ness in their social knowledge were related to living with people, inviting 
people, corresponding with people, and dating people. The areas in which 
their knowledge was best consisted of eating with people and meeting people 
(Leevy, 1943). 

In a study in which ninth-grade pupils were asked to rate themselves in 
their performance on eight social skills—dancing, swimming, tennis, skating 
and skiing, playing cards, singing, playing a musical instrument, and carrying 
on a conversation—it became apparent that adolescents who are accepted are 
superior in these skills to those who are not accepted (Bretsch, 1952). Strang’s 
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(1931) study of adolescents’ knowledge of social usages revealed that there 
was a marked relationship between this knowledge and the socioeconomic 
status of the adolescent. 

As far back as the fourth grade, boys indicate on a self-rating scale that they 
feel inadequate in social relations as compared with girls. This is corroborated 
by teachers’ estimates and is commonly accepted to be true by parents (Bonney, 
1944). By the time they reach the adolescent years, the gap between the sexes 
is generally even wider than it was in childhood. Girls rate higher than boys 
on scales designed to test their knowledge of social skills (Leevy, 1943; Bretsch, 
1952). 

Effects of Social Incompetency. Most adolescent boys and girls are aware of 
their lack of knowledge of social skills. This makes them ill at ease in social 
situations. Temporarily, they may withdraw from social situations in fear of 
the embarrassments that will come from doing the wrong thing. When the 
desire for social acceptance is strong, it will motivate the adolescent to acquire 
the knowledge and skills essential to social competency. If, however, the feelings 
of failure are strong, the adolescent may lack the motivation essential to perse¬ 
vere in developing these skills (Bretsch, 1952). As Strang (1931) has observed, 
“part of the unnecessary adolescent ‘storm and stress’ is doubtless due to a 
lack of the knowledge of the approved behavior in certain social situations.” 

To develop social competence, the adolescent needs guidance in the home 
and school, and opportunities to put into practice what he has learned. Indi¬ 
viduals from the higher socioeconomic groups have opportunities in their 
homes to learn what is correct, while those who come from the lower socio¬ 
economic groups generally grow up in a home environment where such 
knowledge is meagre (Strang, 1931). Guidance in the school could fill this 
void. While courses in manners are not likely to be part of any school cur¬ 
riculum, information can be given in relation to the different extracurricular 
activities, or suggestions can be made of sources of information from which 
the adolescent may derive this information. 

Knowing what to do is alone not adequate. The adolescent must have op¬ 
portunities to put into practice what he learns. The more practice he has, 
the more confident and poised he will be. Most junior and senior high schools 
today have different extracurricular organizations that offer students op¬ 
portunities to develop social skills. Furthermore, many homes and churches 
offer similar opportunities. Unfortunately, many adolescents who lack social 
skills do not join these organizations and as a result cut themselves off from 
the opportunities these organizations offer (Bretsch, 1952). 

SOCIAL GROUPINGS 

The groups of late childhood gradually break up during the preadolescent 
period. At that time both boys and girls lose interest in the strenuous activities 
that delight the older child. They withdraw from social groups and pass 
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through a period when they prefer isolation. They show relatively little interest 
in their former friends and even less in adult companionship. For a time their 
behavior might justifiably be classed as unsocial. But this is only temporary. 
As they emerge from the physical transformation that accompanies puberty, 
they once again feel the need for social life. They then attempt to create a 
society for themselves that will meet their needs and interests. With physical 
changes come changes in interests. These are reflected in changes in the type 
of society that will now meet their needs. 

Like the child, however, adolescents need the security that friendships 
with their peers will provide. This is especially important for the adolescent 
because in many instances the closeness of the parent-child relationship, which 
served as a source of security for the child, has been strained during the period 
of transition from childhood to adolescence. When this has occurred, as it does 
in a very large percentage of cases, the need for a substitute society is greatly 
increased. How satisfactory the substitute society of his peers will be depends 
upon “social distance” in peer relationships. 

Social Distance. “Social distance” means the degree of intimacy that exists 
between friends. It is the “sympathetic understanding that exists between per¬ 
sons, between groups, and between a person and each of his group. It may 
take the form of either farncss or nearness. Where there is little sympathetic 
understanding, social farness exists. Where sympathetic understanding is great, 
nearness obtains.” (Borgardus, 1941.) That adolescents differentiate in social 
distance in their relationships with others may be seen in the rank order of 
social differences for seven relationships. High-school students ranked them as 
follows: cousin, roommate, chum, playmate, neighbor, classmate, and school¬ 
mate (Zeligs, 1948). 

Social distance depends partly on the frequency of contact and partly upon 

the degree of emotional warmth that exists between two individuals. It is 

generally greatest where there is prejudice against an individual stemming 

from his religion, ethnic, racial, or socioeconomic background. Negroes, for 

example, have been found to make strong differentiation between themselves 

and all other groups. While young white adolescents show relatively little 

interest in social differences, older adolescents, in their aspiration to adult 

status, accept adult mores and attitudes toward racial and religious groups, 

thus intensifying the differentiation they formerly showed (Schenk and 

Romney, 1950; Turbeville, 1950). While prejudice generally means hostility, 

no relationship between hostility and social distance has been found (Grace, 
1952)« 

To understand the value of adolescent friendships and the place the 
adolescent attains in any social grouping, Bogardus (1948) has introduced the 
concept of “social distance differential.” The social distance differential is the 

difference in the favorable or unfavorable reaction of persons to each other, 
of persons and groups to each other, and of groups to each other.” It is the 
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difference in the sympathetic understanding of two persons for each other, 
of a person and any of his group, or of two groups for each other. No two 
people feel exactly the same toward each other, nor do they understand each 
other to the same degree. The very popular individual, the “star,” feels very 
differently toward the unpopular individual, the “isolate,” from the way the 
isolate feels toward the star. Hence, the social distance differential is great 
under such conditions. 

Many social blunders and problems arise from failure to recognize a social 
difference differential. People tend to view others from their own ego-centered 
position of reference. They judge their relationship with others in terms of 
what they would like this relationship to be, rather than what it is. As a re¬ 
sult, they frequently overestimate the reaction of others to them. This shows 
the value of social insight and the ability to perceive reactions of others ac¬ 
curately. In order to behave wisely in social situations and to make good social 
adjustments, one must make two judgments, one from his point of view and 
one from the other’s point of view as nearly as he can estimate it. Then the 
two judgments must be compared to find the social distance differential. 

After this has been done, the individual should act accordingly. An indi¬ 
vidual may understand and know a person well but be as far apart from 
him as the poles in likes, dislikes, attitudes, and values. They will not, under 
such conditions, be compatible, nor will they be good friends. All people, 
naturally, differ in some respects. When differences are in areas of major 
importance, social distance will be great. If, on the other hand, the differences 
are in areas of minor importance, the social distance will be slight (Bogardus, 


1948). 

Types of Adolescent Social Groups. Most adolescents divide their friends 
into three types of groupings: their “chums,” or best friends; their cliques, 
or small, exclusive groups of friends; and their “crowds,” or larger, less ex¬ 
clusive groups. All the others whom they know in school, work, or social 
contacts are grouped together as “acquaintances.” They are not regarded as 
friends, nor does the adolescent generally look upon them as potential frien s ‘ 
Because they apparently have nothing in common other than the fact t at 
their interests and activities bring them into the same environment, there is 
no basis of mutual attraction and hence no emotional warmth. .... f 

Typically, the groups of early adolescence are composed of individuals of 
the same sex. By late adolescence, friendships are with members of both sexes, 
and the social groupings thus become heterosexual. However, at every age 
within the adolescent span, there are marked individual differences in friend¬ 
ship groupings. This is illustrated in Fig. 15, which shows a basic structure 
of adolescent groups with the usual sociographic patterns—the isolate, no 
chosen as a friend by my classmate (W, B ); the pair (U-V), a mutual choice; 
the chain ( R-Ro-M ), a scries of one-way choices; and the cluster, or clique, 
with its star. All leaders are designated by "L.” All these groupings were found 
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to be relatively stable over a period of 6 months, a factor contributing to the 

happiness of the adolescent (Cook, 1945). 

In addition to groups of friends, there are the formal groups, or clubs, spon¬ 
sored by schools and churches. These offer opportunities for social activities to 
all individuals within a certain age range and are not based on friendship 
choice. Adolescents who do not find social acceptance among their peers may 



Fig. 15. Basic structure of an adolescent group. (From L. A. Coo/(, An experimental 
sociographic study of a stratified 10th grade class, Amer. sociol. Rev., 1945, 10 , 250-261. 
Used by permission.) 


find a substitute in adolescent gangs. These are more often organized in the 
poorer districts of the community and are composed of individuals who, be¬ 
cause of socioeconomic status, immaturity of behavior, personality defects, or 
some other cause are socially unacceptable to their classmates in school. 

Chums 

Chums, or “pals,” as boys prefer to call their best friends, are the adolescent’s 
inseparable companions and his confidants. How many chums the adolescent 
has will vary from one individual to another. It may also vary in the same in¬ 
dividual at different times during the adolescent span of years. During puberty 
or soon after, according to Vecerka (1926), girls form associations with one 
individual only, seeking mutual understanding. Some of the qualifications for 
such a friendship are: . . the friend must be a lover of truth; must be able to 
keep still; have strong principles, be intelligent; be understanding and happy; 
must have no secrets from each other; each must have the courage to tell the 
other of her mistakes; must love each other.” Hetzer (1926) noted that among 
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the girls she studied there was a tendency toward a decrease in the number of 
friends as well as toward a change in the character of the associations. Kupky 
(1927) reported a similar change in the character of the associations of boys 
before and after puberty. 

Best friends are often those who have known each other from childhood. 
They play the role of an “ideal sibling” to one another, with none of the 
rivalries and threats to status that real siblings so often experience. They usually 
mirror each other in taste, in clothes, in choice of heterosexual partners, in 
feelings about parents and siblings, and about people different from themselves 
because of race, religion, income, or interests. Their immediate plans for col¬ 
lege or work are as identical as possible, and their life plans are as alike as pos¬ 
sible (Wittenberg and Berg, 1952). They are tied together emotionally and in 
common interests and activities (Hollingshead, 1949). Best friends are to¬ 
gether as much as possible, and when this is impossible, they spend much of 
their time on the telephone, talking about things that could readily wait until 
they saw each other again. Girls, especially in early adolescence, spend more 
time with their best friends than do boys. Even within cliques, when there are 
more than two members, there is usually one pair of chums who are closer 
emotionally than are the other members of the clique (Hollingshead, 1949). 

Chumming is not limited to young adolescents. A study of college chums 
revealed that there is more similarity than difference among individuals who 
form close friendships. It was found that chumming is based on an average of 
two-thirds similarities and one-third dissimilarities. A study of ways in which 
churns were similar revealed that men chums are very much alike in their 
fundamental standards and ideals, in neatness in dress, and in determination. 
They differ, however, in personal interests, activities, and hobbies. Thus, they 
complement each other in ways in which each is lacking. Women chums show 
a high degree of similarity in their standards and ideals, neatness in dress, and 
interest in dancing. Like the men, they were dissimilar in their hobbies and 
personal interests. Women students who are chums spend, on the average, 
more time together than do men (Bogardus and Otto, 1936). Girls, especially 
during early adolescence, are more dependent on their chums than are boys, 
and they show a greater need for this intimacy of relationship than boys do. 
Even during the college years, women seem to need close friends more than do 
men students (Fleming, 1932). 

Effects on the Adolescent. Intimate social relationships of the type that one 
finds between chums are most lasting of all friendships. While it is true that 
chums do quarrel, and sometimes very bitterly, there is, nevertheless, a strong 
enough bond of mutual affection and interests to hold them together. In time 
separation may necessitate the establishment of new chum relationships to fit 
the need that every adolescent has for an intimate friend. 

Attitude toward Chums. How the adolescent feels about his chum has 
been investigated by Sister M. Lucina (1940). Not only did she get informa- 
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tion about the typical attitudes of adolescents 13 to 18 years of age, but she also 
found some interesting sex differences. Her findings may be summarized as 
follows: Few boys or girls consider their friends perfect in every way. Approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds of the boys and girls thought their best friends were good 
influences on them. Nearly 20 per cent said they feared that their secrets might 
be revealed if told to their best friends. Boys rely on their best friends to back 
them up more than do girls. 

Boys, more than girls, envy their best friends. Twenty per cent of the boys 
and 9 per cent of the girls said they were jealous of their best friends. About 
nine-tenths of boys and girls said they were proud to be seen with their best 
friends. Nearly all the boys and girls had other friends in addition to their 
best friends. Boys, more than girls, think that their friends take up too much 
of their time. About three-fourths of both boys and girls think their best friends 
are amusing and can take teasing. Girls feel that their friends cheer and com¬ 
fort them more than do boys. More than two-thirds of both boys and girls en¬ 
joy doing the same things. 

4 How important a chum is to an adolescent has been emphasized by Meek 
(1940) thus: 

Gradually, there emerges the need for a friend of similar age with whom we can 
identify ourselves, who seems in some way almost a projection of ourselves; some¬ 
one who accepts us as we are, who loves us in spite of our faults; someone with 
whom we can drop all pretenses, with whom we can “think out loud.” This human 
longing for a friend or friends is deep-rooted and makes life joyous and bearable. 
The lack of a close friend leaves one dependent upon one’s self and few of us have 
enough inner resources to meet life alone. 

The adolescent who does not have a chum is likely to be out of line in social 
adjustments. He misses an association that adds greatly to his sense of well- 
\ being and social security. And, finally, he is deprived of a close social relation¬ 
ship with someone outside his own family (Malm and Jamison, 1952). 

Cliques 

The clique is a small, exclusive, non-kin, informal, face-to-face social group. 
There are no rules but there is a common set of values. A “we feeling” causes 
the members of the clique to think and act alike. The clique is integrated around 
a commonly shared set of likes and dislikes, which tie the members together 
and which separate them from other groups, and a common standing in the 
community or class. There is a strong emotional involvement, which expresses 
itself in two ways: As between members, it involves strong feelings of friend¬ 
ship and responsibility to render assistance in time of need, and in regard to 
x other groups and outside demands, the clique is given preference, even over 
the families of its members (Bossard, 1949; Spaulding, 1948; Hollingshead, 

1949 ) ° 
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Characteristics of Cliques. A clique may or may not be tied to a geographic 
location (Spaulding, 1948). However, it is usually made up of individuals 
who are brought together daily. There are the school cliques, made up of boys 
or girls who associate with each other around school. They are usually from 
the same class and from the same prestige group of the class. Second, there 
are the recreational cliques, which are generally made up of members of the 
school clique who come together outside the school for some form of recreation. 
The third type of clique is the institutional clique, seen in specific, nonschool 
situations, such as Sunday school, Boy Scouts, or Camp Fire Girls. They may 
be members of a school clique, or they may be a group of individuals who 
have no contacts with one another except when they come together for the 
meetings of the formal groups (Hollingshead, 1949). 

Cliques begin to form around the fourteenth year of the individual’s life. 
At first, they are made up of individuals of one sex. The pattern gradually 
changes from an almost exclusive interaction with members of one sex to a 
mixed association not unlike that of adult life. As heterosexual interests de¬ 
velop, there are more and more cliques composed of boys and girls in equal 
numbers. A boy with his pal will, for example, find satisfaction in the com¬ 
pany of a girl with her chum. The four will go everywhere and do every¬ 
thing together. The typical adolescent crowd is generally composed of several 
cliques that join together at times, while at other times they remain as sepa¬ 
rate units. Because certain activities are organized on a single sex basis while 
others are mixed, there are cliques of the same sex and cliques of both sexes 
in the latter part of adolescence. Dating, for example, may be with a member 
of the clique, or it may be with a member of another clique. But, it must 
be approved by the members of the cliques to which the boy and girl be¬ 
long, if they are to retain their status in their own cliques (Hollingshead, 

1949). 

Typically, a clique is composed of three or more individuals of similar in¬ 
terests and among whom there is a strong bond of mutual admiration and 
affection. They may be close friends of childhood days, or they may be newly 
found friends. When the clique becomes large, it generally breaks up into 
several smaller cliques. There is a marked tendency to limit the membership 
of a clique when growth in numbers threatens the intimacy of the group. A 
clique may last for only a short time, but most cliques last for a long 
time, sometimes persisting into the adult years (Spaulding, 1948). 

Girls’ cliques are more closely knit than are boys. There is a tendency for 
girls to be more resistant to the acceptance of new members in their cliques 
than are boys (Campbell, 1940). This presents a serious problem for girls who 
come to a school or neighborhood during the adolescent years, only to discover 
that the cliques are already well formed and that their chances of breaking 
down the barrier and being accepted as a member of one of the cliques are 
very slight. With boys, the problem is less serious. If a boy has anything to 
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offer in the way of athletic skills or social skills, his chances of acceptance are 

fairly good. , 

Clique Formation. Cliques are not formed by any set rules, nor are they 

consciously planned by the adolescent. Instead, as Hollingshead (1949) has 
pointed out, “a clique comes into existence when two or more people are 
related to one another in an intimate fellowship that involves ‘going places 
and doing things’ together, a mutual exchange of ideas, and the acceptance 
of each personality by the others.” The lack of planning characteristic of clique 
formation is emphasized by Wittenberg and Berg (1952), who say that mem¬ 
bers of a clique are “chosen purely on an intuitive basis of likes and dislikes, 
with no conscious value-determined goal in mind.” Individuals of similar 
values and interests are attracted to each other first on an informal basis. The 
nucleus of a clique is made up of those whose interests are closest to the 
clique’s core of interest (Smucker, 1947). 

Sources of attraction are numerous. Adolescents of similar levels of ma¬ 
turity find more in common than do those of the same chronological age 
whose levels of maturity differ. Very bright adolescents will find more in com¬ 
mon than they would among adolescents of lower intellectual levels. Con¬ 
geniality based on special interests related to special aptitudes, such as aptitudes 
for music or sports, will form the basis of cliques. Other cliques are formed 
by adolescents who feel superior socially to other members of the class and 
whose economic status enables them to have and do things their classmates 
would be unable to afford. And, finally, personality standards, moral values, 
and ideational values bring others together (Bios, 1941; Merry and Merry, 


1950). 

When an adolescent becomes a member of a clique, he is expected to con¬ 
form to the standards of the other members and to share their interests. When 
he is not interested in the interests of the clique or when he is unwilling to 
conform to the pattern of behavior approved by the clique, he either removes 
himself or is removed by the other members. Then he will gravitate to other 
cliques whose interests are more congenial (Smucker, 1947). New members 
are added or old members dropped on the basis of informal controls. How¬ 
ever, most adolescents are cautious about admitting a member to their group 
without first making sure that the individual will “fit.” As a result, changes 
within the clique membership are relatively few and occur only when it be¬ 
comes apparent to all members that a certain individual does not “fit.” As 
Hollingshead (1949) has pointed out, “. . . although there are no explicit rules 
for membership, the clique has a more or less common set of values, which 
determines who will be admitted, what it does, how it will censure some 
member who does not abide by its values.” 

Outgrowths of Cliques. The secret clubs and societies of high school and 
the fraternities and sororities of college are outgrowths of the clique. High 
school fraternities and sororities concentrate on individuals with money and 
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a certain sophisticated know-how in dress and grooming. How the adolescent 
feels about these organizations has been expressed by such statements as, 
“Money does make a difference. Clubs don’t want girls in who have chenille 
sweaters. They think how many cashmeres she has,” or “Girls have it harder 
because boys don’t choose by such superficial things as how much money they 
have.” (Heaton, 1948.) In a closed community, such as a college, individuals 
who are rejected from membership must choose one another and are deprived 
of the advantages the members of the secret societies have (Bassett, 1944). 

Activities of Cliques. The most characteristic thing about a clique is the 
way its members plan to be together, to do things together, and to go to things 
together. Before school, between classes, at recess, after school, in free times, 
and in recreational and other extracurricular activities, those who belong to a 
clique are with their clique members. Being together and doing 
gether, Hollingshead (1949) found, consumes from 64 to 99 per 
young adolescent’s leisure time. What a clique does depends upon 
dividuals who make up the clique. Because a clique is formed around a 
tain interest, whether it be in a sport, social activities, or music, the activities 
will be closely related to the interest that brings the individuals together and 
holds them together. Even when the activities are similar, the form they take 
will differ according to the socioeconomic status of the clique members. Get¬ 
ting together to talk, eat, gossip, and “loaf,” for example, occurs in the homes 
of adolescents of the upper socioeconomic groups. They “visit” in different 
homes and use this as the center of their activities. Adolescents of the lower 
socioeconomic groups, by contrast, generally meet on the street, in a corner 
store, or at a tavern, rather than in the home (Hollingshead, 1949). 

Activities of the clique are likewise influenced by the age of the adolescents 
who compose these cliques, the degree of sexual maturity, the sex of the in¬ 
dividuals, and many other factors. Hence, it is impossible to say what are the 
“typical” activities of adolescent cliques (Horrocks, 1951). It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to list some of the common activities of cliques in our present-day Ameri¬ 
can society. These include a wide range, of which the most common are: 
talking about clique matters; gossiping; exchanging confidences; criticizing 
members of the family and peers who do not belong to the clique; talking about 
members of the opposite sex, talking about, taking part in, or watching ath¬ 
letic contests; planning social functions; taking part in the activities of formal 
groups in the school or community, such as the Girl and Boy Scouts; visiting 
in homes of clique members; meeting and going to places of amusement to¬ 
gether; eating either in the homes of clique members or at a local hangout of 
the clique; playing cards; going to the movies; dancing; or having double or 
triple dates with members of the opposite sex (Lynd and Lynd, 1937; Camp¬ 
bell, 1940; Hollingshead, 1949). 

Typically, the clique wants to avoid supervision of its activities by adults. 
Consequently, attempts are made to meet away from the watchful eye of 





parents and teachers. In addition, there is a desire to avoid the “spying” of 
siblings or peers who are not members ol the clique. Much the same secrecy 
surrounds the activities of the clique as is found in the gangs of late childhood. 
Wfcen Opportunities are not offered in the home or community for healthful 
re<Ve^*}i in places suitable for the adolescent, the clique will take refuge in 
any pl£a that are available. Holhngshead (1 ( W) reported that practically 
all the Ir^ijlime of cliques composed of adolescents ol the lower socioeconomic 
groupsvNvfis^ spent “far from the eyes of adults who might constrain their 
activities/” As a result, some of these activities give rise to trouble, especially 
ttho/jf (^Snihrcicil; with illegitimate violation of taboos, smoking, gambling, alco- 
1 ' 1 ng fa^t automobiles, and sex (Hollingshead, 1949). 




Cliques play a very important role in the adolescent’s life. (From Adolescent Develop 
went, a McGraw-Hill Text Film.) 


Cliques of Out-of-school Adolescents. When schooling is over or when 
the adolescent withdraws from school before graduating from high school 
what happens to the clique 3 Holhngshead (1949) has studied the effect of 
school withdrawal on cliques and reported that withdrawees follow much 
the same pattern as school boys and girls. They spend almost all their leisure- 
time with their clique mates or dates. However, due to the fact that they have 
ess leisure time if they are working and may be scattered in different areas 

the community ,n dllTercnt i obs > thc a ™>unt of time they can spend togeth 

xv ill be ,css than was possible while they were in school. 
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In addition, the size of the clique is generally smaller when the adolescent 
is no longer in school. Once again, environmental factors are responsible for 
this change. Typically, the out-of-school adolescent belongs to a clique of three 
individuals, supplemented at times by a fourth, as compared with the slightly 
larger cliques of their peers who are still in school. Hours of work and scat¬ 
tering of work in different areas of the community are responsible for this, 
as is true of the limiting of the number of hours the clique can spend together. 
It is usual for clique relationships with former schoolmates to be retained 
for several months after the adolescent leaves school. Then, because of shifts 
of interest, the out-of-school adolescent usually joins a new clique made up of 
individuals whose interests are similar to his (Hollingshead, 1949). 

Influence of the Clique on the Adolescent’s Behavior. That the clique has a 
powerful influence on the attitudes, thoughts, and behavior of each member 
of the clique cannot be questioned. Status in the clique can be maintained 
only so long as each member conforms to the standards and values of the 
clique as a group. As a result, the adolescent finds himself or herself following 
the accepted pattern of the clique, even when this pattern may be disapproved 
by parents and teachers. Among girls, for example, parents frequently object 
to the type of clothes their daughters wear to school. Any criticisms will usu¬ 
ally lead to protests on the daughters’ part. So long as their friends approve 
of the clothes, they will wear them (Spaulding, 1948; Hollingshead, 1949; 
Kuhlen, 1952). The slavish conventionality of the young adolescent becomes 
understandable when one sees it in the light of clique membership. 

Good and Bad Features of Cliques. The clique has its good and bad fea¬ 
tures. Sometimes the bad outweigh the good, and at other times the reverse is 
true. When the clique is based on feelings of social superiority, the influence 
of the clique on the individual members of the clique and upon the individuals 
who are not members, as well, is more harmful than helpful. 

Good Features of Cliques. The good features of cliques consist mainly of 
the effects the clique has on the individual who is a member of a clique. 
The major contributions of the clique to the clique member are: 

1. The clique offers the adolescent opportunities for companionship of a 
warm and friendly sort that gives him a feeling of security and acceptance. 
Not only does the companionship of others enable him to do many things 
that he wants to do and that can be done only when he has someone with whom 
to do them, bu» ,ffers him the feeling of security that the child gets from the 
home, which for the adolescent is not enough (Spaulding, 1948; Malm and 

Jamison, 1952). # 

2. The clique offers the adolescent opportunities for release of emotional 
tensions. In the friendly atmosphere of the clique, the adolescent can drop his 
mask and become himself. Here he can let off pent-up emotional steam by ex¬ 
pressing frankly and freely his antagonisms, his fears and worries, and his an¬ 
noyances (Scheidlinger, 1949). Much of the time clique members are together 
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is spent in exchanging points of view and in getting new perspectives on their 
problems. The adolescent who does not belong to a clique, by contrast, tends 
to be maladjusted and unhappy because he has no satisfactory outlet for his 
emotional tensions (Spaulding, 1948). True, he has his family, but few ado¬ 
lescents feel that their parents understand them as their contemporaries do 
(Bios, 1941). 

3. The clique offers the adolescent opportunities to develop social skills that 
will help him to make good social adjustments (Malm and Jamison, 1952). 
In addition, it is of practical value to the adolescent by getting him invited to 
parties, assuring his acceptance at these parties, and, later, perhaps by helping 
him to get a job. The clique, thus, proves to be not only a personally satisfying 
experience for the adolescent but also one of practical value (Spaulding, 1948). 
Tryon (1944) points out further that “by doing they learn about the social 
processes of our culture. They clarify their sex roles by acting and being re¬ 
sponded to, they learn competition, cooperation, social skills, values, and pur¬ 
poses by sharing the common life.” 

4. The clique is valuable to the adolescent because it produces a sense of 
personal importance. Adults rarely realize how important it is to an adolescent 
to be accepted into the small exclusive group of the clique, and they frequently 
criticize him for the great influence he permits the clique to have on his 
thoughts, actions, and values. Even worse, they tend to deprecate the clique 
(Hollingshead, 1949). 

5. The clique gives the adolescent prestige in the eyes of his peers. As 
Spaulding (1948) has pointed out, “clique relationships are significant in fix¬ 
ing one’s status in society—whether in school, college, or the community.” 
Once the adolescent is a member of a clique, the reputation of the clique is 
attached to him by individuals outside the clique. The prestige of a group 
has advantages for the members of the group. Members of college sororities 
find that when their sorority has high prestige on the campus, it gives the 
members greater ability to influence others, opens up desirable activity regions, 
and facilitates recruitment of new members. Members of a high-prestige 
sorority are more satisfied with their sorority because it can provide better 
social activities and opportunities to meet boys. Members of lower-prestige 
sororities, on the other hand, are less satisfied with their sororities and would 
like to join those with higher prestige (Wellerman and Swanson, 1953). 

6. The clique sets patterns and standards for the adolescent’s behavior. At 
an age when the individual is rebelling against adult authority and demand¬ 
ing freedom to guide his behavior as he sees fit, the clique thus acts as a brake 
on the behavior of the different members. How effective this influence is has 
been stressed thus by Hollingshead (1949): “Social pressure in the adolescent 
groups operates far more effectively, and with greater subtlety to channelize 
friendships within limits permitted by the social system of both the adult and 
the adolescent social worlds than the hopes, fears, and admonitions of anxious 
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parents.” The role played by the clique in this respect has been emphasized by 
Bios (1941) thus: “This belongingness to the group which becomes progres¬ 
sively important for the adolescent replaces family ties to some extent and thus 
prepares him for new conformities and identifications implicit in the group 
life of adults.” When the adolescent accepts the code of the group, he no longer 
feels guilty when he defies the code of adults (Scheidlinger, 1949). 

7. The clique offers the adolescent a strong incentive to behave in a socially 
mature way. To win and maintain the affection of his friends, the adolescent 
learns that he must “act his age” or even older than his age. This incentive is 
often lacking in the home. As Malm and Jamison (1952) have pointed out, 

At home one need not win acceptance and affection; he has it whether or not he 
merits it. Nor is it difficult there to take rebuff or criticism. But the social world 
outside of the home is different. There one must earn acceptance, be pleasing if he 
is to be liked. And there he must be able to take in his stride coldness, disregard, and 
even dislike from some. 

8. The clique offers the adolescent an incentive to achieve independence. 
When there is a feeling of security from acceptance by the group, the adolescent 
is in a position where he will try to attain an independent status. The clique 
thus proves to be a “source of strength to the adolescent in his striving for in¬ 
dependence from adult authority. If the group make-up and activity are 
satisfying to the adolescent, he feels secure and his attitude toward adults is 
likely to be friendly.” (Scheidlinger, 1949). 

9. The clique promotes good social adjustments on the part of its members. 
The clique provides a miniature adult society where the adolescent must learn 
to make adjustments to others while, at the same time, having the security of 
being accepted as a member of the clique. When conditions existing in the 
clique are good, the adolescent will “grow in the direction of being socially 
pleasing, of being altruistic in a larger circle than that of his own family, and 
of being able to take slights, coldness, or censure without hurt.” (Malm and 
Jamison, 1952.) A comparison of college sorority and nonsorority members 
showed the sorority members to be superior in home and emotional adjust¬ 
ments and more aggressive socially than were the nonsorority members (Stone, 
1951). The desire to be acceptable to the group motivates the adolescent to 
curb his egocentric impulses and work for the common interests (Scheidlinger, 
1941). 

Bad Features of Cliques. There are many bad effects of cliques, not only on 
the members of the clique but also on those who are nonmembers. The effects 
on these two groups will be analyzed individually. 

Effects on Clique Members. The bad effects of the clique on its members 

may be as follows: 

1. The clique encourages the development of snobbishness. Very often, a 
clique will harden into exclusive loyalties and develop hostilities to those out- 
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side the clique (Coyle, 1941). How clique membership may affect a girl’s 
behavior is illustrated by comments made about members of a high-school 
sorority by students in interviews. Typical comments are: “I like to go with 
all religions but you get stopped quick when you want to do it.” "My very 
best friend doesn’t even speak to me now. She joined a sorority last spring. 
On account of sororities, you never know when you’re going to get deserted 
even if you know the girl for years like I did since I was little.” (Heaton, 

1948.) 

2. The clique stifles the individuality of its members. Since members of 
a clique tend to pattern their behavior according to the values of the clique, 
their standards become somewhat narrow. Furthermore, all cliques encourage 
considerable conformity on the part of their members. Individuality and gen¬ 
erosities that extend beyond the group are often inhibited (Smucker, 1947). 
Very few adolescents dare to think or act independently when they are mem¬ 
bers of a clique for fear of losing status. If this fear persists for only a short 
time, little permanent harm will be done. 

3. The clique stimulates envy on the part of its members whose family 
cannot, or will not, afford to give them what the other members of the clique 
have. While it is true that cliques are formed within social class lines more 
often than across class lines (Hollingshead, 1949), the demands on one family 
may be greater than on another within the same class group. The adolescent 
whose family has more demands on its income than is true of the other mem¬ 
bers’ families tries to “live up to the Joneses” and expects to have what others 
have even if the family cannot afford it (Heaton, 1948). 

4. The clique may and frequently does increase tensions between the ado¬ 
lescent and his parents. The adolescent who has been accustomed to respecting 
his parents’ wishes throughout childhood will not break away completely and 
assert his independence from parental authority. A conflict situation, however, 
is sure to arise under such conditions, especially when there is parental hos¬ 
tility to the clique, its members, or its activities. How serious an effect this 
can have on parent-child relationships has been stressed thus by Bios (1941): 
“Such adult indifference or hostility toward the adolescent’s treasured peer 
standards raises a further difficulty: if he is loyal to his group, he denies him¬ 
self adult acceptance and approval; if he complies with adult demands, evad¬ 
ing the possibility of asserting his independence, he loses the recognition of 
his peers.” 

Effects on Nonmembers. The bad effects of cliques on nonmembers are as 
follows: 

1. The adolescent who is left out of cliques is made unhappy (Heaton, 
1948). An unhappy adolescent not only makes poor adjustments in the home 
and school, but he does work far below his capacity. When he feels left out of 
things, he wants to get away from the situation. Many school withdrawals 
at the end of the compulsory school period are the direct result of the student’s 
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feeling left out of the fun others have and the desire to try to find a niche for 
himself where he will be accepted. The desire to withdraw from school is in¬ 
tensified by his association with other students who, like himself, are left out 
and who may persuade him to do likewise (Hollingshead, 1949). 

2. The adolescent who does not belong to a clique lacks status in society, 
whether it be in school, college, or community. He is not identified specifically 
with anyone and plays the role of the “lone wolf.” This, in turn, cuts him off 
from contacts that would open the door to social activities, thus depriving him 
not only of the good times his contemporaries enjoy but, even more seriously, 
of opportunities to learn social skills and make good social adjustments (Spauld¬ 
ing, 1948; Hollingshead, 1949; Stone, 1951). 

How the adolescent feels about being left out of cliques can be illustrated 
best by typical remarks made by such individuals. Jones (1943), in his com¬ 
ments about nonmembers of cliques, said: 

The social stratification encountered in high school affected the girls much more 
than the boys. Yet it was the boys more than the girls at Jackson Junior High who 
were outspoken about the treatment which they received at the hands of the cliques. 
Although certain positions (such as student body president) were available to 
students who were not members of these exclusive groups, other officers dealing 
with the school social functions were traditionally filled by a “club” member. 

How a high-school girl who is not a member of a clique feels about her 
position is illustrated in the following comments given by Hollingshead (1949): 

Frankly, for a lot of us there is nothing here but just going to classes, listening to 
the teacher, reciting, studying, and going home again. We are pushed out of things. 
There is a group of girls here who think they are higher than us. . . . They just 
go from one club to another and hog all of the offices. They’re in all the activities. 
They talk about what they’re doing, what they’re going to do, and they won t pay 
any attention to us. . . . I’d like to be in the school activities and the school plays, 
go to the dances, and things like that, but they make us feel like we re not wanted. 
. . . If we go to the high school dances, nobody will dance with us. If we go to t c 
football games, it is the same way. . . . They break up into little groups and^i 
you’re not in one of the groups, you’re left out of things. . . . Well, why go? We re 
made to feel out of place and that’s the way it is. 

3. The adolescent who does not belong to a clique usually becomes very 
envious of those who have more money, more social position, and more cul¬ 
tural advantages than he has. He sees how those who have money and post 
tion are accepted by small cliques, fraternities, sororities, and the larger socia 
groups of both sexes. He knows that money and social position count and 
that those who do not have these advantages miss out (Heaton, 1948 ; Stone, 
1951). This arouses envy, which makes him unhappy, dissatisfied with his 
family status, and may even lead to juvenile delinquency. That those who 
belong to fraternities and sororities are better adjusted than nonmembers may 
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be explained largely by the fact that lack of status contributes to the malad¬ 
justment of the adolescent (Stone, 1951). , 

4 The adolescent who does not belong to a clique may be badly hurt by 
being rejected (Smuckcr, 1947). In time, this is likely to lead to feelings of 
inadequacy and inferiority, feelings that could easily develop into an inferiority 

5 ^Cliques, once formed, are tightly knit units that are hard to pierce. The 
newcomer, unless he or she has more than the average ability or personal at¬ 
tractiveness, is likely to find it impossible to make even a dent in the walls that 
surround the cliques (Heaton, 1948). This may lead to choosing as friends 
others who are likewise rejected (Bassett, 1944), or it may lead to contacts with 
large formal groups, open to all members of the school community. Should 
these substitutes not prove to be satisfactory, the newcomer will find himself 
playing the role of a social isolate. 

6. The clique may, and often does, prove to be a disrupting influence to 
school or campus unity, thus lowering the morale of the individuals who are 
nonmembers. In a study of the effects of cliques in the dormitories, it was 
found that cliques promoted snobbishness by their exclusiveness. Loyalties to 
the clique often caused disloyalties to the larger campus groups, by ridicule of 
others. Because each clique had a central core of interest, such as the ‘ literary 
group,” the “noisy bunch,” or the “bridge players,” there was less dormitory 
or campus spirit. This proved to be especially hard on the nonmembers and 
resulted in a disunity in the dormitories and on the campus (Smucker, 1947). 

Crowds 

A crowd is the largest of the social units formed by adolescents. It is com¬ 
posed of a group of individuals selected because of mutual interests, likes, dis¬ 
likes, and social ideals. It is not a spontaneously formed group, made up of 
individuals who just happen to live near one another or attend the same 
school. The members of a crowd are selected because they fit. Within a crowd, 
in spite of the homogeneity of interests, there is social distance. Not all mem¬ 
bers of the crowd are on equally intimate terms of friendship. This is especially 
true when the crowd becomes larger, as it generally does in late adolescence 
with the inclusion of the opposite sex. Typically a crowd starts with a clique 
as a unit. Gradually new members are added. They may be single individuals, 
chums, or other cliques. The addition of new members is never, however, 
haphazard or chance. Before inviting newcomers to join the crowd, the mem¬ 
bers of the crowd discuss their qualifications and decide whether or not they 
will fit. In this respect the crowd is like the clique in that it is an “exclusive” 
social unit. 

Crowd Activities. By contrast with the fairly well-organized activities of 
the childhood group, with its special meeting place, its scheduled times for 
getting together, its leader, the secrecy about its activities, its name, and its 
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badges or other insignia of membership, the adolescent crowd may at first 
appear to be a loosely organized social unit. None of the characteristics just 
listed applies to the crowd. Nor do the crowd activities seem to be very mean¬ 
ingful to an adult observer. The different members just seem to drift to¬ 
gether; there is no recognized leadership, and there are no planned activities. 
Most of these activities are carried out away from home, in a meeting place 
popular with all the members of the crowd. It may be at a corner drugstore, 
a street corner, or in the home of one of the crowd members where there is 
a game room set aside for the use of the crowd and where there will be a 
minimum of adult supervision or interference. 

What, then, are the typical activities of an adolescent crowd? They may 
be classed, roughly, in three major categories: playing, talking, and eating. Not 
one of these contains the excitement of adventure that appeals to the gang- 
age child but, to the adolescent, crowd activities fulfill a strong need for com¬ 
panionship and security that every adolescent craves. The adolescent has little 
interest in adult companionships and even less with his chronological inferiors. 
He feels lonely when alone and derives little satisfaction from solitary activi¬ 
ties. With a group of his contemporaries he can engage in activities that are 
interesting to him. 

Playing. The usual play activities of crowds consist of games and sports, 
dancing, swimming, skating, sledding, picnicking, boating, going to the mov¬ 
ies, listening to the radio, watching television, bowling, visiting in the homes 
of the crowd members, watching athletic contests, and driving in family cars. 
All these activities are social in character. It is not the activities themselves 
so much as the fact that they are carried out with other adolescents that make 
them enjoyable. Too add to this enjoyment, there is an absence of adult super¬ 
vision and direction. 

Talking. Much of the time that the crowd spends together is devoted to 
talking and to discussing anything and everything from the most intimate per¬ 
sonal matters to the most abstract sort of political or social problems. Some¬ 
times the conversations are held in small groups; sometimes the discussion be¬ 
comes general, with the entire crowd taking part and with each member free 
to express his or her opinion. 

Eating. A crowd meeting is never complete without eating. Once again, 
informality characterizes this activity. They will eat wherever they happen to 
be, at the corner drugstore, in a crowd member’s home, in a community recrea¬ 
tional hall, or in a movie. The important thing about eating, as far as the crowd 
members are concerned, is that they may be free to eat when and how they 
wish, without adult direction. They resent having to eat at a certain time 
and in a formal manner. Of almost equal importance, they want food that 
appeals to them, not food that is good for them. And, finally, they want plenty 
of food. 

Advantages of the Crowd. The advantages of belonging to a crowd are so 
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numerous that every adolescent should be a member of some crowd if he or 
she is to develop into a well-adjusted adult. Among its many advantages, the 
following may be listed as important for every adolescent: 

Crowd Life Offers a Feeling of Security. Just being a member of a crowd 
gives an adolescent a feeling of “belonging” which is essential as a basis for 
security. This is especially important when home relationships are unsatisfac¬ 
tory to the adolescent. 

Crowd Life Offers Pleasurable Pastimes. For the individual who is too old 
for toys and other childish amusements and yet too young to assume adult 
responsibilities during the leisure hours of the day, crowd life offers enjoy¬ 
ment. Being with the crowd is far more healthy, from a mental-hygiene point 
of view, than spending leisure time in daydreaming or in work, though a rea¬ 
sonable amount of work in the home or neighborhood should be expected of 
every adolescent boy and girl. 

Crowd Life Offers Experience in Getting Along with People. In the crowd 
life the adolescent learns to get along with both sexes. The adolescent soon 
learns from the crowd what is socially acceptable and what is not. This knowl¬ 
edge will help him to make satisfactory social adjustments as his environ¬ 
ment broadens when he leaves behind him the sheltered life of childhood. 

Crowd Life Helps the Adolescent to Develop Tolerance and Understanding. 
This development comes through discussions with individuals of different 
backgrounds and home training. 

Crowd Life Offers an Opportunity to Acquire Social Skills. These social 
skills include dancing, conversational ability, good manners, tact, and skill 
in amusing others. All of these will prove to be invaluable in adult social rela¬ 
tionships. 

Crowd Life Offers an Opportunity to Judge People. The ability to size up 
a person quickly and accurately, which is so essential in adult life, is almost 
completely lacking in children. Through day-in, day-out contacts with the 
crowd, where emphasis is placed on the evaluation of the personality and 
character not only of each member of the crowd but upon noncrowd members, 
parents, teachers, and public officials, the adolescent acquires social insight and 
skill in judging people both fairly and accurately. 

Crowd Life Offers Experience in Courtship Behavior. Courtship behavior 
is learned in socially approved circumstances and with protection against ac¬ 
quiring a reputation of being “fast.” 

Crowd Life Encourages the Development of Loyalty. The adolescent learns 
loyalty not only to his intimate friends but to everyone who belongs to the 
crowd. This includes an unselfish willingness to help a friend in need and to 
stand by that friend regardless of personal consequences. 

Disadvantages of Crowd Behavior. In spite of the many advantages of ado¬ 
lescent crowds, they have their disadvantages. While not so numerous as the 
advantages, the disadvantages are, nevertheless, too important and too serious 
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to ignore. The most important disadvantages of crowd behavior are as follows: 

Crowd Behavior Is So Satisfying to an Adolescent that It Encourages Him 
to Neglect Other Responsibilities. Many boys and girls spend so much time 
with the crowd that they neglect their schoolwork, home, school, and com¬ 
munity responsibilities. 

Crowd Life Encourages Snobbishness. A member of a crowd acquires a 
feeling of smug satisfaction toward himself and his friends that, in turn, pre¬ 
disposes him to look down upon all who do not belong to his crowd and to 
treat them as inferiors. 

Crowd Life Causes Noncrowd Members to Be Lonely. Not all adolescents, 
for reasons to be discussed in the following chapter, belong to crowds. They 
are excluded from the social life of their peers and lose the benefits of social¬ 
ization that crowd life offers. Many nonmembers of crowds develop feelings 
of inferiority that warp their whole lives. 

Formally Organized Groups 

In recent years, educators and church and community leaders have recog¬ 
nized the importance of “youth groups” as a means of keeping young people 
out of mischief, of offering opportunities for social life to those who have 
few such opportunities otherwise, and of encouraging a more democratic in¬ 
termingling of adolescents who otherwise would form small cliques and de¬ 
prive many of their classmates of opportunities for social life. The result has 
been the establishment of many such groups in the schools, churches, and com¬ 
munity. Roughly, they can be divided into three categories: the special-interest 
groups, which pursue a single activity, such as basketball, dramatics, swim¬ 
ming, or handicrafts; clubs, which have some form of organization and a pro¬ 
gram that is inclusive of many types of activity; and purpose groups, which 
exist primarily to carry out some purpose of an idealistic or altruistic nature, 

such as the Hi-Y Club (Dimock, 1937). 

Characteristics. Formally organized groups are larger in number, as a ru e, 
than are crowds. They are made up of many casual acquaintances and a few 
intimate friends. Members of a formal group are different from those o 
the clique or crowd in that they are not selected but come together because 
of common interests and activities rather than because of emotional attach¬ 
ment. These groups are open to all and are not dependent on acceptance by 
the members. Because there is not an emotional tie to hold together the mem¬ 
bers, the formal group offers less emotional security to the members than the 
friendship groups do, and it exerts less influence on the individuals of the 
group. Frequently, there is an overlapping between the members of one formal 

group and another. , 

Formal groups persist as long as there is an interest in them on the par 

of the members. The usual ages at which formal groups are most popular is 
between the ages of 13 and 17 years. After 17, there is a marked decline m 
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interest and participation in such groups as the adolescent falls back on the in¬ 
formal groups, the clique or crowd, and devotes more of his time to a search 
for his lifework and his life mate (Wittenberg and Berg, 1952; Recreation 
Survey, 1954). However, among older adolescents and even among adults, in¬ 
terest in formal groups persists to some extent in the form of clubs and lodges. 

For the most part, formally organized groups are made up of members of 
one sex, though many of their activities may include members of both sexes. 
A girls’ club, for example, may spend more time in parties with boys than 
in the activities for which the club was organized. In early adolescence, the 
activities of such groups are mainly out of doors, as in the case of the Boy 
and Girl Scout groups. In late adolescence, on the other hand, the activities 
are more social than athletic, and the time the group spends together is more 
with members of the opposite sex. Unlike the friendship groups, the formal 
groups generally have an adult leader who plays a role of some importance in 
determining the activities of the group and in planning ways to carry out these 
activities (Zander, 1947; Kuhlen, 1952). These groups offer many of the 
same opportunities for social participation offered by the more exclusive groups, 
and they are generally more democratic (Merry and Merry, 1950). 

Advantages of Formal Groups. Formally organized groups offer the ado¬ 
lescent many advantages and few disadvantages. The advantages are: 

Emotional Security. For the adolescent who does not belong to a clique, 
who is not really accepted at home, or who is dominated by his parents, there 
is refuge in the formal group, and for him the group has high significance. 
From his contacts in the group, the insecure adolescent often changes his atti¬ 
tudes, especially toward the home, which he feels has not given him what he 
needs. For such adolescents, the formal group serves a purpose which could 
not be served by the clique, even if he belonged to one. Adolescents who are 
dependent on such groups for emotional security are frequently conspicuous 
by their intense participation and achievements. What appear to be popularity 
and acceptance are, in reality, characteristics of “successful isolates” who are 
“strangers in a group” in spite of their manifest success and popularity. By 
contrast, the secure adolescent gives up the formal group easily and finds 
greater satisfaction in the intimate circles of the clique or crowd (Wittenberg 
' and Berg, 1952). 

Social Skills. Because most of the activities of a formal group are controlled, 
in part at least, by the adult leaders, every member of the group has an op¬ 
portunity to participate and to learn different social skills. Even in special 
interest groups, where attention is focused mainly on the interest for which 
the group was formed, there are opportunities to learn to get along with mem¬ 
bers of the opposite sex informally by working with them (Kuhlen, 1952). 

Opportunities for Fun. Every adolescent wants to have fun or at least wants 
to have the opportunity to have fun, should he wish to. When it is apparent 
that doors are closed to him, then the desire to have the opportunity to do the 
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things his contemporaries are doing becomes almost an obsession with him. 
The formal groups of the school, church, and community offer him these op¬ 
portunities. 

Influence on Personality. As was pointed out in the discussion of cliques, 
lack of status frequently brings with it feelings of inadequacy and inferiority 
on the part of nonmembers. The formal group gives the individual who is 
not a member of a clique or a crowd some status and this, in turn, has a 
favorable effect on his personality. In a study of a group of high-school girls 
who belonged to a club associated with the Y.W.C.A., it was reported that 
the effects of group membership on the personality growth of the members 
was favorable. How much influence there was on the individual girl’s personal¬ 
ity depended to a certain extent upon the amount of participation of the girl 
in club activities (Zander, 1943). 

Disadvantages of Formal Groups. There are certain disadvantages of formal 
groups which, to date, have not been met satisfactorily. The most serious of 
these are: 

Snobbishness. Within each group there is likely to be found a clique that 
runs the affairs of the group (Zander, 1947). In addition, many of the mem¬ 
bers come with their clique members or establish new cliques after they have 
joined a club or other youth group. Those who, because of socioeconomic status 
or national background, seem to be inferior to the others arc left out of the 
cliques. In a study of club affiliations of high-school girls, Additon (1930) 
found that 58.2 per cent of the girls who were eligible had no club affiliation. 
There were two reasons for this: first, the socioeconomic status of the family, 
and second, the national background of the girls. There was found to be a 
steady increase in club affiliation as the family socioeconomic status improved. 

Lac/( of Emotional Warmth. There is little of the feeling of “belonging 
when a group is open to all who come, as there is when one is especially chosen 
to join. As a result, the members get little satisfaction for their need for close 
companionship. This is, to a certain extent, responsible for the relatively few 
individuals who are keenly interested in group activities. According to Smith 
(1945), only 40 per cent of twelfth graders studied availed themselves of the 
social advantages of clubs. Hollingshead (1949) stressed the fact that in Elm- 
town,” “in spite of the emphasis public-spirited citizens place upon the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 4-H Club, only 28 per cent of the 
students belong or have belonged. Even among the more active members, they 
never occupy more than a third of the youngsters’ free time.” This is in marked 
contrast to the informal, largely unsupervised activity of the cliques, which 
take up from 64 to 99 per cent of the students free time. 

Envy. Even though the clubs and other youth organizations offer social 
and other activities similar, if not superior, to those offered by the crowds and 
cliques, those who do not belong to these exclusive groupings are envious of 
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them. They feel that the inner circles have more than they do, that their 
parties are more fun because there is no adult interference, and that they have 
a prestige based on the exclusiveness that a club lacks. 

Gangs 

From the age of 8 years, most boys and girls belong to “gangs or spon¬ 
taneous local groups, without any authorization from outside and without a 
socially approved aim” (Wolman, 1951). From 8 to 12 years, the largest 
number of gangs and the largest percentage of children belonging to gangs 
exist (Grave, 1952). Then, from 12 to 14 years, the gang loses both in quantity 
and quality. Those of the higher I.Q. levels and better social adjustments leave 
the gangs and join official youth organizations. This is true of about 60 per 
cent of boys and girls. The main features of the gang change also. Now, the 
members seldom use names for their gangs, there are more gangs made up 
of the two sexes than was found in childhood, the time of the gang s existence 
shortens considerably, and most of the members have joined because of social 
problems arising in school life. Those who are poorly adjusted to school are 
likewise often antisocial in their attitudes. If interest in gangs persists into the 
latter part of adolescence, it is indicative of infantile regression. The brighter 
and better-adjusted adolescents are not attracted to gangs (Wolman, 1951). 

Adolescent gangs are often influenced by the race, nationality, and religion 
of their members. According to Bossard (1954), the four significant factors 
in gang formation are: first- and second-generation immigrants; a carry-over 
of Old World antagonisms to the New World, as in the case of the enmity 
between the Jews and Poles; territorial clashes between nationality groups 
segregated into relatively homogeneous groups in a community; and race riots 
growing out of the expansion of the Black Belt in various northern cities. The 
“gang wars,” which are so frequent today in many of our larger cities, are 
based largely on racial and religious frustrations and hatreds (Chambers, 1946). 

The need to find security and ego-satisfaction denied him in school is at 
the basis of the adolescent’s joining the gang. This he does not find in school, 
either in the cliques or in the formally organized groups sponsored by the 
school, church, or community. Instead of being lonely, he joins a gang. A num¬ 
ber of studies have shown that the adolescents who feel socially rejected join 
gangs of juvenile delinquents. Relatively few juvenile delinquents, on the other 
hand, are members of formally organized clubs or groups. They find little 
interest in the “socially good” groups where they feel rejected (Reinhardt and 
Harper, 1931; Atwood, 1933; Thrasher, 1936; Jameson, 1938; Merrill, 1947; 
Glueck and Glueck, 1950). 

Not all gangs are, of course, delinquent gangs. The urgent need for belong- 
mg to a group drives boys and girls to join some group. If the only group that 
will accept them is made up of delinquents, they too will become delinquents. 
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This need to belong to a group, and influence of the group for good or bad 
on the adolescent, has been stressed by Sherif and Cantril (1947), thus: “If 
not caught in actual youth movements of various kinds, young boys or girls, 
at least spontaneously develop more or less secret or confidential groups, cliques, 
or gangs among themselves. From these they derive a certain satisfaction of 
status and security in a contradictory, apparently hostile world.” 


Chapter 6 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


In adolescence, there are changes in the qualities the individual seeks in his 
friends and in the types of friends he selects. Around the beginning of the 
junior-high-school age, different criteria are used in selecting friends than 
were used during the childhood years (see Fig. 16). For boys, changes in 
values in the selection of friends are not so pronounced as among girls. Boys’ 
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Fig. 16. Changes with age in admired traits. (5. L. Pressey and F. P. Robinson, Psy¬ 
chology and the new education. New YorkHarper, 1944. Used by permission.) 


values change more in terms of shift of emphasis on certain traits rather than 
shifting to totally new traits. The little girl who conforms to the pattern ad¬ 
mired by adults—the quiet, sedate, nonaggressive individual who is friendly, 
likeable, and has a good sense of humour—wins the admiration of other girls. 

y the age of 15 years, this type of girl is no longer admired. Instead, girls 
admire a girl who is extroverted, active, a good sport, a good organizer, and 
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able to keep things lively. Similarly, boys admire different qualities in their 
friends as they grow older. The 12-year-old who is skilled and a leader in 
games will be more admired than one who is lacking in such abilities. By the 
age of 15 years, boys admire a boy who has athletic abilities, who is aggressive ' 
and fearless, and who is personally attractive. Only in the area of attractive¬ 
ness of appearance is there a marked change in values in the judgments of 
boys as they emerge into the adolescent period (Tryon, 1939). 

The second marked change that takes place in friendship selection in ado¬ 
lescence is the growing tendency to prefer friends of the opposite sex to friends 
of the same sex. Girls, by the middle of high school and boys about a year later, 
show a gradual shift of interest to friends of the opposite sex (Hildreth, 1933). 

By the latter part of adolescence it is normal and usual for the adolescent to 
have more friends of the opposite sex than of his own sex, and to spend an in¬ 
creasingly large percentage of his time with them. When a boy or girl has no 
friends among the members of his own sex, there is a definite evidence of 
maladjustment. 

Choice of Own Friends. The adolescent insists upon choosing his own x 
friends, whether they be of the same or of the opposite sex. Opposition from 
parents, teachers, or other adults merely serves to strengthen his determination 
to cling to the friends of his choice and to refuse to permit adult interference. 
Because the adolescent insists upon choosing his own friends without adult 
guidance, he often makes mistakes. The individuals he selects as friends fre¬ 
quently do not prove to be what he thought they were. A quarrel ensues, the 
friendship is broken, and the youth is then disillusioned. This is especially 
common in friendships with members of the opposite sex. As time goes by, 
the adolescent becomes more critical in the choice of friends, because he has 
learned through experience what qualities to look for when he makes his 
selection. 

He discovers, for example, that judging an individual by looks alone rarely } 
proves to be a satisfactory basis for friendship and that two individuals with 
different interests and abilities are not likely to have enough in common to 
form a lasting friendship. When a group of high-school boys was questioned 
about the choice of their friends, 30.6 per cent said that their parents did not 
approve of one or more of their friends. However, 43.3 per cent said that they 
do not give up their friends, even when their parents disapprove of them 
(Flecge, 1945). Among older adolescents, it is likely that these percentages 
would have been higher. Because an adolescent exercises more independence 
in the choice of his friends than a child does, he chooses for factors other than 
those used in the child’s selection of friends (Neugarten, 1946). 

Number of Friends. The child likes to have a large number of friends. This 
makes him feel that he is popular, and this is, in turn, a source of satisfaction , 
to him. Hicks and Hayes (1938) have reported that 80 per cent of the junior- 
high-school students they studied said that they liked to have a great number 
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of friends. The young adolescent, like the child, looks upon a large number 
of friends as an indication of popularity. But, by the middle of adolescence, 
there is a change in the adolescent’s attitude toward this matter. Now the 
number of friends is not nearly so important as that the friends be of the right 
kind. What is meant by “right” friends will, of course, depend upon the cul¬ 
tural pattern of the community. 

If wealth and social prestige are regarded as of primary importance, right 
friends will come from wealthy and socially prominent families. In a college 
group, by contrast, the wealth and social position of the family are likely to be 
of little importance, while the individual’s own abilities, whether they be 
scholastic, artistic, or athletic, are factors of importance in determining his 
place in the college community. The right friends under such circumstances 
would be the college leaders, with special preference for those who are leaders 
in the activities most respected and admired by the college group. So long as 
his friends are of the right kind, the older adolescent is unconcerned about the 
number. Several right friends are to be preferred to a large number who are 
not regarded as right by the community standards. As Anderson (1939) has 
pointed out, "The sorting out process which begins in early childhood is one 
of the most striking features of the whole course of social development.” 


BASES OF SELECTION OF FRIENDS 

The primary need of both boys and girls in the early part of adolescence is 
a feeling of security. Any individual who can give the adolescent a sense of 
security, who can understand and discuss his problems and can sympathize 
with him, will do much to overcome the insecurity that comes with sexual ma¬ 
turing. The friends of early adolescence are those who have interests in com¬ 
mon as well as the ability to understand and meet the problems common at 
this age. As a sense of security is gradually attained and heterosexual interests 
develop, a new need arises in the adolescent’s life. This need is for friends who 
can help him to adjust himself satisfactorily to members of the opposite sex and 
to meet the problems that heterosexual interests present. 

Partridge (1934) has classified the reasons why individuals select friends 
as follows: 


Factors Causing People to Choose Certain Friends 


Factors of the environment 
Propinquity 

Community of interests 
Socio-economic status 
Tradition, etc. 


Factors of the individual 
Age 
Race 
Sex 

Physique 

“Looks” 

Intelligence 
Personality, etc. 


U»a UrCC: ^ ^ artr '^8 c - Leadership among adolescent boys. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 
34, No. 608, p. 15. Quoted by permission of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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It is thus apparent that the selection of friends is influenced both by en¬ 
vironmental factors and factors within the individual. For the most part, friend¬ 
ship choices are a reflection of the characteristics of the chooser. People select as 
friends other people who resemble them in one or more characteristics (Smith, 
1944). In an analysis of the role played by resemblance in friendship, Reader and 
English (1947) have pointed out that the secret of friendship is not found in 
similarity of more or less fixed traits but in the kinds of responses each person 
elicits from the other. Friendships, they maintain, are determined by two fac¬ 
tors: first, the individual’s social needs and, second, the availability of social 
contacts. The characteristics of the individual’s unique personality determine 
the characteristics of his social needs and are thus an important influence on 
the pattern of his social interactions. 

Some individuals are more satisfying than others. One person may, for ex¬ 
ample, need a “clinging vine” while another needs a “sparring partner." From 
those who are available, the individual selects a person for whom he feels 
the greatest attraction. Availability is determined both by the presence of 
people in the social field and by the reciprocal value the individual has for 
these people. Some, for example, do not care to be friends and, therefore, are 
not “available” even if in the social area (Reader and English, 1947). 

During adolescence, the influence of the group on the individual’s choice of 
friends is a factor of importance that should not be overlooked. A girl, for 
example, is not likely to select as a friend either a girl or a boy if the members 
of her clique or crowd disapprove of her choice. Boys, while influenced to 
some extent by group opinion in this matter, are less influenced than are girls. 

As Horrocks (1951) has pointed out, “In so far as the group excludes or dis¬ 
approves of an individual who has been accepted by one of its members, that 
member finds himself under considerable pressure to relinquish his acceptance. 

If the peer-group attachment of the adolescent is strong, it may be a powerful 
motivating force in the choice of his friends.” ' 

Friends of the Same Sex 

In the selection of friends, the individual is influenced markedly by his social 
needs at that time. During early adolescence, when a feeling of insecurity is 
most pronounced, the need for friends similar to the adolescent himself is 
very great. With those whose intelligence, age, level of maturity, abilities, 
and socioeconomic status are approximately equal, the adolescent does not feel 
either inferior or superior. But he does feel secure and, to him, this is very 
important. Furthermore he finds in an equal one who can understand his 
problems, can advise him in their solution, and can sympathize with him when 
he is in difficulties. This, to him, is far more important than having a frien 
who is a playmate and no more. 

With the development of heterosexual interests in late adolescence come 
new standards in selecting friends. Friends of the same sex must not on y 
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congenial but they must also be acceptable to members of the opposite sex. A 
gir/wants to feel that her best friends are attractive to the boys. Otherwise, 
she hesitates to be seen with them for fear of lowering her prestige ,n the eyes 
of the boys. This means that they must be acceptable to friends not only of 
her own sex but of the opposite sex, as well. The older adolescent wants to have 
as friends individuals who can help him to make satisfactory adjustments to 
members of the opposite sex and who are, in addition, popular. 

Factors in Friendship Selection. There are many factors that influence the 
adolescent’s selection of friends of his own sex. The most important of these 

are t 

Propinquity. Living near enough to one another to be able to be together 
frequently, and without spending too much time and effort, facilitates the 
establishment of friendships and strengthens them once they are established. 
At the junior- and senior-high-school ages, friends are individuals who are in 
the same class in school or who live in the same neighborhood, attend the 
same church, or belong to the same clubs (Furfey, 1927; Cook, 1945). Even 
when going away to a summer camp, those who come from the same county 
or area of the state cling together (Faunce and Beegle, 1948). Among stu¬ 
dents in a rural consolidated school, little cleavage was found between the 
farm and nonfarm students. This was explained by the fact that the students 
had cars and therefore there was more chance for interaction. However, 
among college students, resident students tend to have many more friends 
among themselves than among the nonresidents (Wellerman and Swanson, 
19 52). 

Propinquity makes frequency of association possible. College students, for 
example, frequently remain in the same dormitory in order to be able to con¬ 
tinue associating with the friends they met there. As a result of frequent asso¬ 
ciations, the individual learns to react to these persons more easily than he 
does to those with whom he has fewer contacts. Easier interactions are pleas¬ 
anter, and as a result friendships are established. Disliked persons may come 
from the same groups as friends, but the lack of friendship results from the 
greater difficulty in learning to associate with them because of intrinsic differ¬ 
ences, such as differences in interests or emotional patterns. The more often 
such individuals are thrown together, the more the difficulty of associating 
with them is aggravated and the more they are disliked (Lundberg and Beaz- 
lcy, 1948). 

Socioeconomic Status. By the high-school age, there is a clear relationship 
between social class and choice of friends (Furfey, 1927; Jenkins, 1931; Dimock, 
1937; Morgan, 1946; Neugarten, 1946; Hollingshead, 1949; Hoult and Bolin, 
1950). Socioeconomic status plays a more important role in friendship selection 
in cities or rural districts than in suburban areas. In a study of a suburban com¬ 
munity, there was no evidence that the occupation of the father was a factor 
in determining the friendships of high-school students (Sower, 1948). When 
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there is a crossing of class lines in friendship choices, it is most often found 
among middle class adolescents who strive to form friendships with those 
of the higher class (Cook, 1945). 

Because communities are, to a certain extent, segregated by income, an ado¬ 
lescent is more likely to come in contact with other adolescents of his socioeco¬ 
nomic group than with those of higher or lower groups (Cook, 1945). The 
pattern of behavior varies with the social class, and this tends to encourage 
friendships with members of the same social group. Furthermore, friends must, 
within limits, be able to afford much the same kind of clothing and recreation 
if they are to remain as friends. This is more possible when they are from a 
similar economic status than when there is a marked difference (Smith, 1945). 
And, finally, adolescents of different socioeconomic backgrounds want differ¬ 
ent traits in their friends. When two high-school groups of marked differences 
in socioeconomic backgrounds were compared for expressed preferences for 
certain characteristics of classmates of their own sex, it was found that both 
groups preferred friends who had many friends; who were friendly, well- 
mannered, cooperative with a group; who enjoyed hearing or telling jokes; 
and who were loyal to their friends. 

Adolescents of the higher socioeconomic group prefer as friends individuals 
who are serious-minded, talkative, talented in arts and crafts, enthusiastic, and 
who enjoy working on their own hobbies. By contrast, adolescents of the lower 
socioeconomic groups prefer as friends individuals who are good listeners, 
attractive, enjoy practical jokes, peppy, neat in appearance, grown up in looks 
and behavior, and are of the “hail-fellow-well-met” type (Anastasi and Miller, 
1949). 

Ethnocentrism. Prejudice against association with members of another 
group is frequently stronger among minority groups in their attitude toward 
the majority group than is true of the majority group’s attitude toward the 
minority group. Likewise, a minority group often shows strong prejudice 
against members of other minority groups and, within a minority group, 
against those of the social classes below them (Lundberg and Dickson, 1952). 
The explanation given for this is that the “extreme ethnocentrism on the part 
of the minorities in the choice of friends may be a sort of defense mechanism 
from the ethnocentrism of other groups in other relationships.” By contrast, the 
majority group feels secure in its status and can afford to choose friends from 
the minority groups. The tendency to ethnocentrism in the choice of friends 
becomes more pronounced as the minority group becomes smaller in size. 
For example, it is more pronounced among the Japanese than among the 

Jews (Lundberg and Dickson, 1952a). 

The selection of friends from other ethnic groups is more common among 
the younger than among the older adolescents. Those who belong to clu s, 
fraternities, or sororities are more ethnocentric in their friendships than are 
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nonmembers. Adolescents from the lower socioeconomic g™“P* h j> ve mor ^ 
friends from other ethnic groups than do adolescents from the higher social 
classes The more intelligent the adolescent, the more likely he is to choose 
friends from other ethnic groups. Those who belong to the school honor 
society have more friends from other ethnic groups than do the other stu- 
dents (Lundberg and Dickson, 1952). 

A?e The individual who reaches puberty earliest may drop his old triends 
who are not so far along as he, but the friendships’ are reestablished after they 
catch up with him in their physical development (Anderson, 939) In the 
early years of adolescence, there is a tendency to select as friends individuals 
from the same class in school and of approximately the same chronological age 
(Jenkins, 1931; Tryon, 1939; Reader and English, 1947; Fauncc and Beegle, 
1948). The closer the friendship, the closer the chronological age (Van Dyne, 
1940). Girls who are more mature than their classmates sometimes prefer the 
friendships of other girls who are older than they (Reader and English, 1947). 

Intelligence. Because interests and abilities are closely related to the intel¬ 
lectual level of the individual, it is not surprising that friends are of similar 
levels of intelligence. There has been found to be a close relationship between 
the intellectual levels of friends throughout the adolescent period (Jenkins, 
1931; Partridge, 1933; Dimock, 1937; Ncwstetter et al., 1938; Bonncy, 1946). 

Level of Maturity. The degree of physical maturity of the individual is espe¬ 
cially important during the early part of adolescence (Jones, 1948). Because 
social and emotional maturity influence the individual’s behavior, it is not 
surprising that adolescents select as friends those whose maturity in these 
areas is similar to theirs (Furfey, 1927; Fleming, 1932; Dimock, 1937; Van 
Dyne, 1940; Bonney, 1946). Adolescent boys who are well adjusted form 
friendships with other boys who are well adjusted, while those who are less 
well adjusted tend to be friendly with others who are poorly adjusted. (Dimock, 
1937). 

Interests. Liking to do the same things, enjoying the same games and sports 
and other forms of recreation, and having much in common to talk about 
are important factors in friendships during the adolescent years (Garrett, 
1920; Dimock, 1937; Hicks and Hayes, 1938; Tryon, 1939; Reader and Eng¬ 
lish, 1947). Even in opinions on such matters as religion, current economic 
policy, and attitudes toward Negroes, there is some homogeneity of opinion 
(Winslow, 1937). 

Values. Standards of right and wrong, ideals, and attitudes that are similar 
are generally found in adolescents who are friends (Hartshorne and May, 
1930; Vreeland and Corey, 1935; Dimock, 1937; Becker and Loomis, 1948). 
As adolescents approach maturity, similarity in values is more important than 
when they are younger. Strong resemblance in one value may compensate 
for disparity in another (Richardson, 1940). Friendship is determined not so 
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much by similarity in manifest traits but rather because each approximates the 
ideal of the other. Thus, the friend reflects what the individual himself would 
like to be (Thompson and Nishimura, 1950). 

Religion. When a group of boys in a preparatory school were asked to 
choose roommates, it was found that boys of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths made a greater proportion of choices from their own group mem¬ 
bers than from other groups. It was apparent that all groups had good insight 
of the attitudes of other groups toward them (Goodnow and Tagiuri, 1952). 
Among college students, Bonney (1949) found, there is a preference for 
friends from the same church groups. This was especially marked in the case 
of Baptists and Presbyterians. Those with no church affiliation hung together 
even more than those who belonged to a particular church. 

Personality. Contrary to popular belief, there is a greater tendency for “birds 
of a feather to flock together” than for “opposites to attract.” This is especially 
true in the case of pleasingness of personality (Fleming, 1932; Richardson, 
1939; Barker, 1942; Bonney, 1946; Becker and Loomis, 1948). Loyalty is rated 
as one of the most important personality traits for friendship among older 
adolescents, while oversensitiveness, garrulity, and bragging about sex con¬ 
quests are disliked most (Winslow and Frankel, 1941). 

Sex Differences. Studies of friendships with members of the same sex have 
emphasized the fact that the two sexes put different emphasis on certain factors 
that influence friendship selection. Girls who are friends are more alike in 
scholarship than are boys, while boys are more alike in height, intelligence, and 
chronological age than are girls. Boys expect their boy friends to be good 
sports, to enjoy practical jokes, work at their own hobbies, to be interested 
in the same activities they enjoy whether it be sports, social functions, or 
academic achievements, to be neat in appearance and grown up in their be¬ 
havior. The socioeconomic status of their friends is of less importance than it 
is to girls. To a girl, the social standing of her friend in the community is very 
important (Jones, 1948). She expects her friend’s family to be equal or su¬ 
perior to hers in socioeconomic status. 

Furthermore, girls expect their friends to be cooperative with a group, as¬ 
sured with an adult, and serious-minded. These sex differences are in line 
with the traditional concept of a masculine boy and a feminine girl (Anastasi 
and Miller, 1949). Boys, more often than girls, select as friends individuals of 
ethnic groups different from theirs, except for dates. The reason for this is 
that hoys are less bound by convention than are girls and, as a result, feel more 
secure (Lundberg and Dickson, 1952). Boys’ friendships, as a general rule, last 
longer than do the friendships of girls (Jones, 1948). The qualities which older 
adolescents desire in friends of their own sex are somewhat different for the 
two sexes. Boys rate high in importance intelligence, cheerfulness, friendli¬ 
ness, and congeniality of interests, while girls put major emphasis on intelli¬ 
gence, helpfulness, loyalty, and generosity (Winslow and Frankel, 1941). 
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Friends of the Opposite Sex 

As boys and girls become interested in members of the opposite sex and 
associate with them in crowds, they form definite opinions about the qualities 
they expect their friends to possess. Friends of the opposite sex, because their 
role is that of a playmate rather than those of a confidante or chum, are se¬ 
lected by different criteria. They must possess the qualities an adolescent con¬ 
siders important, not in a lover, but in a friend. However, in many instances 
the traits they consider desirable for their friends arc traits that they require 
in the individual for whom they form romantic attachments. This matter will 
be discussed in detail in a later chapter. 

Liked and Disliked Qualities. A study reported by Pressey and Robinson 
(1944) will illustrate how definite and specific are the qualifications that ado¬ 
lescents expect their friends of the opposite sex to possess. Girls reported that 
they did not like an unkempt appearance in boys, such as shirttails out or 
trousers unpressed. They did not like the boy’s hair to be cut so short that it 
was bristly, nor did they like it to be greasy. Girls expect good manners from 
boys. They like to be complimented, to be spoken to on the street even when 
the boy is with another girl, and to be helped with their coats. They like boys 
who dance well, but they do not like boys who brag or talk incessantly about 
themselves or spend too much time talking to the girls’ parents. 

The boys’ reports showed that they liked girls to wear skirts that were not 
too short and to avoid using too much make-up. They want their girl friends 
to have good manners, not to be gigglers, and to be natural, not showoffs. 
They like girls to have social skills, such as talking and dancing well, to plan 
something to do when they are out on a date, and not to make undue demands 
regarding the spending of money. They do not like the girls to be too forward, 
and they like to be introduced to the girls’ parents. (Adapted from p. 244.) 

In selecting friends of the opposite sex, the status of the friend is more seri¬ 
ously considered by parents than is true of friends of the same sex. This may 
be explained largely by parental fears that friendship may lead to marriage. 
Under such conditions, parents are anxious to avoid complications which 
might arise if the friend were of the “wrong” socioeconomic or ethnic group. 
Choices for friends are mostly within the same social level. Out-choices, with 
individuals of higher or lower social level, are more common among boys 
than among girls. When they do occur, it is more usual for girls to select 
as friends boys of a higher social class than theirs, while boys, by contrast, 
are more likely to select girls of a lower social level (Cook, 1945; Hollingshead, 
1949). Similarly, boys more often than girls select friends of the opposite 

sex from ethnic groups different from their own (Lundberg and Dickson, 
1952). 6 
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TREATMENT OF FRIENDS 

The adolescent wants friends and is unhappy if he has none that he can 
call his real friends. In spite of this fact, most adolescents treat their friends 
in a manner that would, at any other age, cause them to lose the very friends 
they want so much. This is especially true of young adolescents, and it is more 
characteristic of girls than of boys. Adolescents are extremely critical of their 
friends of both sexes. They appraise one another constantly; they talk freely 
about the good and bad features of their friends; and they do not hesitate to 
tell even their best friends about personal characteristics or behavior they do 
not like. While some adolescents take this criticism in a good-natured manner, 
most adolescents resent it. Many quarrels are directly or indirectly brought 
about in this way. 

How the adolescent will react to criticism depends to a certain extent upon 
the situation in which the criticism is given. In the presence of other people, 
the adolescent is likely to try to hide his embarrassment, hurt feelings, or re¬ 
sentment for fear of being considered a poor sport. In private, on the other 
hand, his resentment is more likely to give rise to a quarrel which will take 
the form of a tongue-lashing of the friend who has criticized him. The ado¬ 
lescent’s reactions are likewise influenced by his status in the group. If he is 
sure of his status, his reactions will be much more marked than if he is merely 
on the fringe of the group and his status uncertain enough that he cannot afford 
to take any chances with it. And, finally, his reactions are influenced by is 
socioeconomic status in relation to the person who has criticized him. With 
those whom he regards as “inferiors,” he will react in an entirely different 

manner than if their status were superior to his. 

Girls are not as loyal to their friends as boys are to theirs. A girl frequent y 
divulges secrets told to her in confidence, and she may even make use of this 
information to further her own interests. She will leave a girl friend in t c 
lurch if, at the last minute, a boy calls and asks her for a date. Boys, by contras, 
have more confidence in their friends, they feel they can count on the loyalty o 
their friends, and they are sure their friends will support them if this suppo 
is needed. However, they are less willing to entrust their personal secrets 

their friends than girls are (Lucina, 1940). 

STABILITY OF FRIENDSHIPS 

The treatment of friends by the adolescent is not such as to encourage last 
ing friendships. However, with increase in social insight and the deve op 
of tact, friendships become more stable. At the time of puberty, many o 
friendships of childhood are broken. This is due partly to changes 
that accompany physical maturing and partly to the negative » » ^ 

behavior characteristic of this age. Many boys and girls become yp 
of their families and friends at this time, they lose interest in the thin D 
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formerly enjoyed, and they prefer seclusion to social activities (Hetzer, 1926; 
Vecerka, 1926; Biihler, 1927; Furfey, 1927, 1929; Hurlock and Sender, 1939; 
Stolz and Stolz, 1944). 

After sexual maturing has taken place, many of the broken friendships of 
childhood are reestablished as those who lagged behind catch up to their 
earlier maturing contemporaries (Anderson, 1939). For both boys and girls, 
these friendships dating back to childhood days are frequently the most satis¬ 
fying because they have much in common (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). However, 
with changes in interests and values, new friendships are established with in¬ 
dividuals with whom the adolescent has not previously associated. 

Studies of friendships in adolescence have revealed that there is an increase 
in friendship fluctuations accompanying the onset of pubescence. This occurs 
in girls at an average age of 13 years, and in boys at 16 years. Following this, 
there is a downward trend in fluctuations to the age of 18 years, showing a 
greater stability in friendships as adolescence progresses (Thompson and Hor- 
rocks, 1947). Fig 17 illustrates the downward trend in friendship fluctuations 
with increasing age. A comparison of rural and urban adolescents has shown 
that rural youth are slightly less stable in their friendships than are urban 
youth (see Fig. 17). The possible explanation for this is that rural youth, be¬ 
cause of their isolated lives, do not have opportunities to develop as strong 
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Flg - 17. Friendship fluctuations of urban and rural youth. (From G. G. Thompson and 
/. E. Horroc^s, A study of the friendship fluctuations of urban boys and girls, /. genet. 
Psychol.. 1947, 70, 53-63 Used by permission.) 
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friendships as urban youth have (Horrocks and Thompson, 1946; Thompson 
and Horrocks, 1947). 

Whether friendships among boys or girls last longer is still a disputed ques¬ 
tion. According to Jones (1948), friendships of boys between the ages of 11 and 
18 years last longer than do friendships of girls. Horrocks and Thompson 
(1946), on the other hand, have found that girls’ friendships become more 
stable than do those of boys with advancing age (see Fig. 18). This, they 
explained, is due to the more democratic nature of the boys and the greater 
tendency for girls to form cliques or to have a single friend as a chum. A 
comparison of friendships of well-accepted and poorly accepted adolescents 
showed that friendship fluctuations were much the same for both (Horrocks 
and Buker, 1951). 



Chronological Age 


Fig. 18. Friendship fluctuations of boys and girls. (From /. E. Horrocks and M. E -^ r ' 
A study of the friendship fluctuations of prcadolcsccnts, /. genet. Psychol., l»l. » 
131-144. Used by permission.) 


Broken friendships come from many causes. Some are due to environmenta 
factors, such as shifts of families from one neighborhood to another, or t 
parental pressures. Others come from the formation of cliques where o 
friend is accepted while the other is not. Class sectioning in school on the has 
of ability may separate friends who now form new attachments to mem 
of their class group. With new values, especially relating to 
status, popularity with members of the opposite sex, or ethnic isc ^ 

former friends may be replaced by new ones. Other friendships may 
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by more deep-seated personal feelings, as in “extension of self friendships, 
which disintegrate when dissatisfaction with the self image is acute (Jones, 


Friendships with members of the individual’s own sex stabilize slightly 
earlier than do friendships with members of the opposite sex. This is to be 
expected, in view of the fact that friendships with members of the opposite 
sex are formed for the first time during the adolescent years and that, as a re¬ 
sult, the adolescent has had less time to establish values for the selection of 
friends of the opposite sex than for friends of the same sex. Only after several 
years of dating experience do adolescents stabilize their friendships with mem¬ 
bers of the opposite sex. This will be discussed in detail in the chapter on sex 
interests and behavior. 


LEADERSHIP IN ADOLESCENCE 

A leader is one who influences followers. He differs from his associates in 
the degree of influence he exercises, the number of people influenced, the 
4 number of situations in which he is dominant, and the length of time his 
influence continues. A popular person is not necessarily a leader, though 
leaders are always popular. Many popular individuals are liked because of 
their easygoing ways. They lack, however, other qualities that are essential 
to leadership. The individual selected as a leader is different than the one 
chosen as a social companion (Horrocks and Wear, 1953). 

In our culture, there is a stereotype of a leader that sets the pattern for 
what the group expects the leader to be (Stagner, 1950). There are many 
definitions of leadership that stress the different qualities a leader is expected 
to possess. Leadership, according to Tead (1936), is the “activity of influencing 
people to cooperate toward some goal which they come to find desirable.” 
The leader has the “ability and disposition to inspire confidence in others, 
over a period of time, and to cause them to act and think in the way the leader 
desires them to act and think” (Partridge, 1934). The “leader” differs from 
the “headman” in that the latter attains a position of leadership because of 
ability and prestige while the former has a motive or program and succeeds 
in obtaining followers (Cowley, 1928). The leader is a person around whom 
the group crystallizes (Redl, 1942). 

The leader is a member of a group whom the others follow because he has 
demonstrated mastery of the social relationships in the group and, as a conse¬ 
quence, has become its “center of living.” The leader elicits positive reactions 
toward himself from the followers. He fits into a group situation in such a 
way as to contribute better than the other members to the more complete 
satisfaction of the needs of the group (Zeleny, 1949). Leadership is not a 

^ SP !r fi j alt , ribute of a P erson > as is oft en believed, but (1) is a quality of the 
individual’s role within a particular and specified social system or is relative 
to the situation in that it flourishes only in a problem situation and is deter- 
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mined by the goal of the group; (2) it is always directed toward some ob¬ 
jective goal; and (3) it is a process of mutual stimulation —a social interac¬ 
tional phenomenon in which the attitudes, ideals, and aspirations of the 
followers play as important a determining role as do the individuality and 
personality of the leader (Gibb, 1947). 

Leadership is not a matter of passive status, or of the mere possession of 
some combination of traits. It appears, rather, to be a working relationship 
among members of a group, in which the leader acquires status through 
active participation and demonstration of his capacity for carrying cooperative 
tasks through to completion (Stogdill, 1948). The leader has social insight 
which makes him perceptive of the group needs, and he is able to satisfy the 
greatest number or the most important of these needs (Dymond, 1949, 1950; 
vanZelst, 1952; Bell and Hall, 1954). In a large group, where each individual 
has little chance to become known to all the members of the group, the leader 
is generally one who has acquired prestige from past experiences and is known 
to the majority of the group members. A small group, by contrast, gives each 
member a chance to become known and, as a result, a better chance of being 


a leader (Horrocks and Wear, 1953). 

Acquisition of Leadership Ability. Case histories of leaders have shown that 
leadership is a status achieved over a relatively long period of time. It depends 
on the role the individual has played, especially during his childhood. The 
roles that are most important in determining the leadership ability of the 
individual are those in the family group, because they are most frequently 
played and bring repeated responses that eventually develop into traits. Sibling 
position is of great importance in determining the leadership ability of the 
individual. Also, the roles the child plays in the peer group are important. 
Thus it becomes apparent that “some of the strong roots of leadership seem 


to lie in childhood experiences” (Allen, 1952). 

“Social effectiveness” consists of certain habits and skills which can be 
acquired only by practice. Leadership is an aspect of social effectiveness. A 
leader is not merely born. Instead, he is a person who has developed social 
effectiveness to an unusual degree. Most people, therefore, can develop and 
use skills of leadership if they wish (Link, 1944). How important early ex¬ 
periences, especially in the home, are in fostering leadership ability has been 
emphasized by Miles (1946) in a study of the home training of h.gh-school 
leaders. A definite relationship was found between the parents’ opinions wit 
regard to training the child and the status the child achieves in his own social 
group. This led Miles to conclude that the 

. . . attitudes of parents appear to be crucial factors which are closely related to the 
social behavior of children. Parents of successful Laders show outstanding y ^ 
ent attitudes from the parents of other groups of children. The co ™ 
marked when they are compared with parents of asocial children, especia y p 


of outcasts and overlooked children. 
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In general, parents of successful children are less inclined to protect children from 
the normal risks of life, to shield them from the normal responsibilities of life, and 
to prevent them from developing an adequate degree of independence which is so 
k necessary for good mental health and normal functioning in the social group. Also, 
they tend to be less restrictive in the degree of control which they exercise over the 
child Much more leeway is allowed children in making decisions, using judgment 
and experimenting with new situations. Also, the individual personality is given far 
more respect-his rights and his opinions are given consideration in the family 
group In addition, parents of successful children appear to possess superior ability 
in evaluating forms of child behavior and characteristics of child personality which 
are desirable for the optimum development of the child himself. (Miles, 1946.) 

There have been several experimental approaches to training in leadership 
which further emphasize the fact that leaders are made, not born. When a 
group of high-school students were given lectures on leadership qualities 
and techniques, combined with personal conferences dealing with leadership 
problems, it was found that the students showed improvement over a control 
4 group who had not received this instruction (Eichler and Merrill, 1934). In 
a similar experiment with college students, in which opportunities for applica¬ 
tion of what they learned in lectures about leadership were offered, it was 
reported that even more marked improvements occurred (Zeleny, 1941). 

In an experiment in which camp counselors were trained in democratic 
leadership, it became apparent that leaders could be trained. The training 
consisted of a combination of changing the attitudes of the leaders and 
changing their techniques. Neither alone would have been sufficient. This 
was achieved by a type of “clinic on the job,” instead of trying to bring about 
changes by “talks” on how to be a leader. The trainees were made more 
sensitive to the multitude of ways in which a leader can meet various social 
situations. This was done by observing good and poor leaders and by observ- 
\ ing their own methods. The results showed a marked improvement in leader¬ 
ship ability, and greater calm and poise on the part of the leaders (Bavelas 
and Lewin, 1943). 

Relationship to Situation. Leadership is a function of the situation. With 
different situations it is essential to have different types of leaders. There is 
no such thing as a general leadership quality, though prestige in one situa¬ 
tion may carry over to others and give the individual an advantage over 
others who lack this prestige. Different qualities are needed for leadership 
in different situations (Jenkins, 1947; Stogdill, 1948). A very bright individual, 
for example, may be a leader in a group of his intellectual equals but, if placed 
in a group of duller individuals, might not function in that capacity. Only 
when the activity of the group requires the use of his superior intellectual 
x ability is he likely to be chosen as the leader (Hollingworth, 1926; Finch and 
Carroll, 1932; Horrocks, 1951). A leader in a college campus organization 
will need the characteristics, qualities, and skills needed for that organiza- 
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tion, whether it be the governing board, publications, religious organizations, 
fraternities, or sororities (Williamson and Hoyt, 1952). Even in the case of 
clothing fads and fashions, leadership depends upon different qualities from 
those that are found in other situations (Janney, 1938). 

There is also a change in the type of behavior of the leader according to the 
situation. In a large group, a leader behaves in a manner described by his 
subordinates as “leader-centered.” That is, the leader tends to disregard the 
individual members. This is due to the greater demands placed on the leader 
of a large group. The problems and wishes of the individual members must 
be subordinated to the accomplishment of the group purpose. The group 
usually tolerates this leader-centered direction. It thus becomes apparent that 
the size of the group is a variable that, to some degree, conditions leadership 
behavior (Hemphill, 1950). The followers’ personality, security, and general 
attitudes toward authority will influence what sort of acceptance they grant 
what sort of leaders (Sanford, 1949). 

Types of Leaders. Because adolescent activities are diversified and because 
a leader in one situation may not have the necessary qualifications to be a 
leader in other situations, there are different types of leaders in adolescence. 
The beginning of diversification in leadership is seen first in the gang age of 
late childhood. At that time there is the beginning of diversity of interests 
and activities that necessitate having leaders of different types. 

Adolescent leaders have been subdivided into various types, according to 
the criteria used in making the classification. When subdivided on the basis 
of method by which they attain their leadership positions, they may be known 
as elective, appointive, or athletic leaders, the latter attaining position of leader¬ 
ship mainly through his skills (Latham, 1951). When divided according to 
the activities of the group, the following classification of student leaders may 
be recognized: 

1. The social climber, who has acquired a social following thorough prestige 

2. The intellectual success, who was outstanding in an intellectual activity, sue 
as writing or debating 

3. The good felloiv, characterized by a desire to be with other people and a tendency 
to acquire important school positions 

4. The big athlete, motivated by an interest in athletics, and having acquired prestige 

because of athletic ability . , . 

5. The athletic-activity type, showing in addition to an interest in athletics a dear 

for recognition in offices of importance other than the athletic variety (Spaulding, 

Dunkerley’s (1940) classification of leaders showed that each type of leader 
had his distinguishing marks. The intellectual leader had higher scores on 
mental tests, better scholastic standing, and interests of a more intellectual 
nature. The distinguishing characteristics of the social leader were dress, ap¬ 
pearance, manner, and bearing; the characteristic of the religious leader was 

interest in religious activities. 
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Persistence of Leadership. Among children, leaders come and go. This, how¬ 
ever, is not true of adolescents. The boy or girl who attains a position of leader¬ 
ship* is likely to continue to be a leader because of the prestige built up by 
virtue of being a leader. Furthermore, the experience of being a leader gives 
the individual an advantage over those who have not had such experience. 
A number of studies have been made of leaders at one age level to see if their 
leadership carried over to another age level. Little relationship has been found 
between leadership activity in elementary school and junior high school. This 
may be explained by the fact that traits that make for leadership do not de¬ 
velop early or that opportunities to engage in activities that develop leader¬ 
ship qualities are not found to any extent in the elementary school. 

However, a marked relationship between leadership in junior and senior 
high school exists (Levi, 1930). Transfer of leadership from high school to 
college likewise occurs. A study of campus leaders revealed that 48 per cent 
of them had held major student body offices in high school, as compared with 
23 per cent of the nonleaders. Fifty per cent more of the college leaders had 
held offices in grade school than was true of the nonleaders. Also, in non¬ 
school or noncollege clubs, 45 per cent of the leaders had held olfices, as com¬ 
pared with 28 per cent of the nonlcadcr group (Hodges, 1953). High-school 
leaders who go to college have been found to be four times as likely to be 
leaders in college as are those who were not leaders during their high-school 
days (Courtenay, 1938). 

How leadership in school is related to success in later life has likewise been 
investigated. Courtenay (1938) traced the activities of leaders and nonleaders 
in high school to their activities in the community after they had finished 
their schooling. She found a marked difference in the number of community 
organizations in which the two groups participated. This led her to conclude 
that “leadership evidenced in early years has a definite tendency to persist; 
that the qualities that made the members of the leader group outstanding 
figures in the high-school world continued to make them prominent on the 
college campus and active in the stimulation and the direction of community 
affairs.” 

To determine whether boys and girls who during their high-school days 
had been leaders in extracurricular activities were more successful in later 
life than nonleaders, Crowley (1940) made a study of the living graduates 
of 10 classes that had been graduated from a small city high school. Among 
the men, 34.4 per cent had won their letters in either football or basketball, 
12.4 per cent had been leaders, and 13.4 had been both athletes and leaders. 
Of this entire group, 27.4 per cent were classed as successes in adult life. Only 
14.9 per cent of the men who had been neither leaders nor athletes during 
high school were successes in adult life. In adult life only 9 per cent of the 
women rated as successes. But, of this small group, 37.3 per cent had been 
leaders and only 2.1 per cent had been nonleaders in high school. Terman 
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and Oden (1947), in a follow-up study of a group of very bright boys and 
girls, found that they held more positions of responsibility and leadership in 
adult years than is true of college graduates as a group. 

Persistency of leadership is by no means universal. To explain why this is 
true, Zeleny (1949) has suggested that persistency of leadership depends upon 
two factors, the stability of the group structure and the adaptability of the 
leader. In a relatively stable group structure, a leader who works his way to 
the center of the “social field” may be expected to maintain his status for 
some time to come. When, however, the group structure changes, the leader 
who is not adaptable will be replaced. According to Zeleny, “a leader today 
is not a leader tomorrow unless he is flexible enough to adjust to groups with 
many different structures.” Outstanding leaders generally are flexible. This is 
shown by the fact that leaders participate in many more activities than do 
nonleaders. As a result of their more active participation, leaders learn to 
adapt themselves to different types of groups, and this contributes to their 
ability to maintain leadership if the group structure changes. 

Leadership Traits 

Leadership is just one phase of a social process in which the individual 
who is most adaptable and useful emerges as representing the values most 
desired by the group as a whole at that time. Thus, the leader must share 
the values held by the group but must, in addition, by being ambitious and 
persistent, use his knowledge, intelligence, vitality, self-confidence, and social 
adaptability to become the most active and acceptable member of the group. 
The leader’s talents must be used in vital participation in the activities of the 
group and in redirecting the group activities to satisfy human needs (Zeleny, 
1949). 

Leaders embody many of the qualities of followers. But, because of prestige 
and distinction attached to one person in the minds of others, the individual 
becomes a leader and the others the followers (Gibb, 1947). While the leader 
conforms closely to the standards of the group, he is “less awestruck in the 
face of the stereotypical behavior norms which govern his fraternity brothers 
with such ironclad rigidity.” (Hodges, 1953.) The leader has certain char¬ 
acteristics in common with the group but he shows superiority over the group 
in at least one of a wide variety of abilities (Jenkins, 1947). The characteristics 
that distinguish the leader from the follower most markedly are participation, 
self-confidence, and prestige (Zeleny, 1939). Many individuals who are high 
in the same traits are not leaders, while some who are leaders rate low in 
some of these traits (Fleming, 1932; Drake, 1944; Reynolds, 1944). 

Studies of leadership traits have shown the following to play roles of greater 

or lesser importance: R , 

Physical Characteristics. In general, leaders are taller than nonleaders (tfei- 
lingrath, 1930; Moore, 1935; Cabot, 1938; Partridge, 1938; Hunter and Jordon, 
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1939; Sister M. Alexandria, 1946). Height helps to establish dominance and 
prestige in face-to-face situations, though it is not necessarily a significant 
factor of leadership (Reynolds, 1944; Hodges, 1953). Height and weight, 
however, are important in some situations. Athletic leaders of both sexes have 
been found to be superior to nonleaders, while class presidents are superior 
in height but not in physical achievement (Caldwell and Wellman, 1926). 
A leader generally has physical energy above that of nonleaders (Tead, 1935), 
above-average strength, and better health (Terman, 1926; Fleming, 1935, 
Reals, 1938). Unquestionably health not only influences the individual’s at¬ 
titudes and predisposes him to more sociable behavior, but it also gives him 
an opportunity for more or less uninterrupted social contacts. 

Physical superiority in early adolescence is associated with early maturing. 
This gives the individual a temporary advantage over the late-maturing child, 
who is not only smaller but who frequently develops unfavorable attitudes 
toward self, such as shyness and self-consciousness. These are not the qualities 
needed for leadership. The initial advantage that comes from early maturing 
is strengthened by the more favorable attitudes toward self resulting from 
being physically superior, from the development of habits of social domina¬ 
tion, which generally persist into later years, and from the prestige built up 
as a result of leadership. According to Latham (1951), only in athletics do 
sexually mature boys show more leadership than sexually immature boys of 
the same age. In social activities, no significant difference was found between 
the mature and the immature. A study of the presidents of student bodies 
and student councils of men’s colleges and universities revealed that there 
were no physical monstrosities among the leaders (Bowden, 1926). 

Appearance. It is a generally accepted fact among adolescents that their 
leaders must make a good appearance. They want to be represented by indi¬ 
viduals of whom they can be proud. This does not mean that the adolescent 
leader must be beautiful or handsome, must wear extreme styles of hairdress 
or costly clothing, but there is no question about the fact that the leader must 
be nice-looking, must wear becoming, stylish clothes, and must be well 
groomed. A study of West Point cadets revealed that leadership rankings 
bore a closer correlation to bearing and appearance than to other traits. This, 
however, was probably a function of the situation (Page, 1935). The social 
leader is distinguished by superior dress, manner, appearance, and bearing 
(Dunkerley, 1940). Appearance has been found to be more important among 
boy leaders than girls (Tryon, 1939). Leaders make a generally better ap¬ 
pearance than do nonleaders (Reals, 1938). 

Intelligence. A leader usually has intelligence above the average level of the 
group with which he is associated. This is needed to take initiative in suggest¬ 
ing new activities, in directing associates, and in making decisions. How much 
above the average of the group the intelligence of the leader should be depends 
upon the activities of the group. A football captain, for example, does not 
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need so high a level of intelligence as the captain of a debating team. In almost 
every situation other than athletics, however, it is generally agreed that leaders 
have higher intelligence than nonleaders (Terman, 1926; Caldwell and Well¬ 
man, 1926; Moore, 1932; Fleming, 1935; Hunter and Jordan, 1939; Reynolds, 
1944; Stogdill, 1948; Cobb, 1952). Leaders, furthermore, have more mental 
energy (Tead, 1935). Among college students, men more often than women 
seem to recognize intellectual ability as important in leaders (McCuen, 1929). 

Academic Achievements. Studies of high-school and college grades have 
shown that, for the most part, the grades of leaders are superior to those of 
nonleaders (Moore, 1935; Remmlein, 1938; Hunter and Jordon, 1939; Stogdill, 
1948; Hodges, 1953). How superior leaders are in their academic standing 
has been differently reported by these investigators. They all agree, how¬ 
ever, that the relationship between academic grades and leadership is great 
enough to be considered reliable. 

Age. Among high-school students, leaders are generally younger than non¬ 
leaders (Brown, 1933; Remmlein, 1938; Reynolds, 1944). College leaders 
are likely to be those who were leaders in high school and, as a result, are 
younger when they enter college than are nonleaders. In a recent study, it was 
reported that the college leaders were approximately 8 V 2 months younger 
than the nonleaders and that they had completed their secondary schooling 
about 8 months earlier than the nonleaders (Hodges, 1953). 

Family Relationships. The adolescent’s relationships with his family from 
earliest childhood influence not only his relationships with people outside the 
home but also what role he will play in these out-of-the-home relationships. 
College students, for example, who had had the most experience in the inti¬ 
mate group life of the family generally became leaders (Martin et al., 1953). 
When adolescents grow up in a home where the parents are better educated, 
more cooperative, and more interested in civic and social life than the average, 
their children frequently possess the qualities of leadership. While leaders 
may be more critical of their parents than nonleaders, they are also more 
companionable with them, and the family relationships are more successful 
(Reals, 1938). 

Reals (1938) reported that among high-school students, nearly twice as 
many leaders were only children, as was true of nonleaders. On the other 
hand, Sister M. Alexandria (1946) found that among the elected leaders of 
Girl Scout troops, more leaders were oldest or other than youngest members 
of the family, while nonleaders were most often the youngest of the family 
or only children. In the families of leaders, there is an average of 2.9 children 
as compared with an average of 3.1 children in nonleaders’ families (Rea s, 
1938). College girls who are leaders were found to have more brothers than 

nonleaders (Cobb, 1952). 

Social Status. Whenever the socioeconomic status of leaders has been inves i- 
gated, all the findings seem to point to the fact that leaders come from higher 
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income brackets than nonleaders (Remmlein, 1938; Hunter and Jordon, 1939; 
Reynolds, 1944; Sister Mary Alexandria, 1946; Stogdill, 1948; Cobb, 1952; 
Martin et al., 1953). In a study of college leaders, preferences for professional 
or semiprofessional careers were expressed by 27 per cent of the leaders as 
compared with 12 per cent of the nonleaders. Most leaders set goals above 
their fathers’ occupations, while nonleaders showed identical preferences 
(Hodges, 1953). 

The prestige that comes from wealth, social status, or being a member of 
a select group, such as a fraternity or sorority, is a factor of importance in 
leadership. In a study of college girls who belonged to sororities, it was found 
that 90 per cent of the girls who came from the “big business” group and 56 
per cent from professional families belonged (Mueller and Mueller, 1945). 
When fraternities and sororities exist, they generally take possession of the 
leadership positions of the major campus organizations. In one case, 17 per 
cent of the students on the campus belonged to fraternities, and 353 per cent 
of the leadership jobs were held by them (Williamson, 1948). 

Skills. A leader must have skills. These skills must be above those of the 


average adolescent of the same age. Skills in one situation may give the indi¬ 
vidual prestige which, in turn, will facilitate his becoming a leader in situa¬ 
tions where that particular skill is not needed. In high school, for example, 
it was found in one study that 78 per cent of the leaders had earned their let¬ 
ters in high school sports as compared with 64 per cent of the nonleaders 
(Hodges, 1953). Social life in adolescence demands new social skills. Boys 
and girls who have know-how are more likely to be leaders than are those 
who lack this know-how (Fleming, 1935; Stogdill, 1948). Leaders have been 
found to have good work habits and to be efficient (Brody, 1950). 

Of all the skills that play a role of importance in leadership during the adoles¬ 
cent years, skill in conversation stands out as one of the most important. Effec¬ 
tive leadership cannot be maintained without an adequate system of intercom¬ 
munication. Therefore, the leader must have verbal facility (Stogdill, 1948). 
Among older adolescents especially, verbal facility and forcefulness oppres¬ 
sion are essential to leadership (Cobb, 1952). Leaders have been found to 
have significantly higher scores on English-usage tests than nonleaders. The 
ability to express thoughts in the language of the group and verbal facility 
are charactensttcs of college leaders (Mauer, 1947). A leader has confidence 
in his ability to speak and has a pleasing voice (Fleming, 1935). Leaders are 
generally more talkative than nonleaders (Tryon, 1939). 

Social Participation. In high school, leaders participate, on the average in 

aCtiV,tieS than d0 n ° nka <icrs, and they spend much 
Nool ° d a °" these activiti “ (Smith and N >' strom > 1937 i Reals, 1938). 

Uttle chanc TT‘T, aCtivities - such as ''“ding, that offer 

are willin' / eadershlp - No ' onl y are leaders more active socially, but they 
hng “ assume responstbtlities instead of merely enjoying themselves. 
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They generally hold more than one position of responsibility, and they serve 
on committees as well as holding offices in many different groups (Remmlein, 
1936; Stogdill, 19-18). 

Insight. The leader can judge his skills, his abilities, and his level of maturity 
realistically, thus giving him self-confidence (Stogdill, 1948; Martin et al., 
1953). In addition, he is keenly alive to situations, he can evaluate situations, 
and know what kind of action to take (Stogdill, 1948). This is in direct con¬ 
trast to nonleaders who are “self-bound” and show little capacity to identify 
themselves with others (Jennings, 1944, 1947). The most effective leaders are 
those who are most familiar with the standards of the group and the degree to 
which these standards are shared by the group members. As a result of this 
familiarity, the leaders are more accurate in their estimates of the other mem¬ 
bers toward issues relevant to the group interests, though not necessarily to 
interests irrelevant to the group. The longer the individual has been a member 
of a group, the more likely he will be to evaluate group opinion accurately 
(Hites and Campbell, 1950). 

In an attempt to explain why it is that leaders have this ability, it was sug¬ 
gested that it did not come entirely from the opportunities associated with 
being a leader but rather because some individuals have greater ability to 
establish rapport with others and thus keep the channels of communication 
open. Nonleaders, especially those who are isolates, are unable to bridge 
the gap between themselves and others, because they are “self-bound.” 
Leaders, by contrast, are not concerned with their own personal problems 
but direct their energies to the problems of the group. There is no question, 
then, about the fact that leaders are chosen in part because of their recognizable 
qualities of “sensitivity” to other members of the group (Chowdhry and New¬ 
comb, 1952). 

Interests. Because of their interest in people, leaders extend this interest to 
politics, world affairs, and social organizations (Cobb, 1952). They are less 
prejudiced in their attitudes, especially toward minority groups, though in 
the choice of leaders they show a preference for members of their own ethnic 
groups (Lundberg and Dickson, 1952). In their political views, they are more 
liberal and favor liberal leaders, while nonleaders show a tendency towar 
conservatism in their political views and favor conservative leaders in public 
life (Hodges, 1953). In their recreational interests, leaders show a preference 
for intellectual and esthetic recreations of the more mature type. For exam 
pie, they attend movies less than nonlcadcrs and show a preference for the 
more “sophisticated” type of movie. They are also more interested in art ex¬ 
hibits, ballet, and poetry than are nonleaders (Hodges, 1953). 

Popularity. Leaders are popular, though not all popular individuals ar 
chosen as leaders. Being liked by others gives the individual an opportunity 
to be known and appreciated by his contemporaries. As a result, he is tor - 
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most in their minds when the time comes to choose a leader. Furthermore, 
popularity brings with it prestige, and this is an asset to any individual who 
aspires to the position of leadership in any group (Stogdill, 1948; Brody, 1950). 

Personality. There seems to be no such thing as a leader’s “personality.” 
However, there are certain characteristics of the personalities of leaders which 
are invariably found. The leader is a well-adjusted individual. He is well 
balanced, and he has the ability to analyze a situation and then make proper 
adjustments to it (Bowden, 1926; Moore, 1935; Reynolds, 1944; Sister M. 
Alexandria, 1946; Holtzman, 1952). The leader handles his personal prob¬ 
lems well, rarely shows signs of excessive worry or anxiety, and seems basically 
happy (Gordon, 1952). The better adjusted the individual, the more he is 
judged a leader (Holtzman, 1952). Leaders are always extroverted and turn 
their energies outward (Hanawalt et al., 1943; Middleton, 1944). 

The leader can be counted on to work for the best interests of the group. 
This dependability is one of the outstanding characteristics of the personality 
pattern of a leader (Bowden, 1926: Stogdill, 1948; Gordon, 1952). There are 
no freaks of personality and fewer neurotic tendencies among leaders than 
among nonleaders (Bowden, 1926; Remmlein, 1938). Leaders show a tendency 
to be more masculine than feminine in their personality patterns (Cobb, 1952). 
According to Stogdill (1949), the “average person who occupies a position of 
leadership exceeds the average member of his group to some degree in the 
following respects: sociability, initiative, persistence, knowing how to get 
things done, self-confidence, alertness to and insight into situations, cooperative¬ 
ness, popularity, adaptability, and verbal facility.” 

In explaining the “why” of leadership, Jennings (1947) has pointed out that 

. . . leadership appears not explainable by any personality quality or constellation 
of traits. Some individuals are found who are as emotionally mature and as re¬ 
sourceful in ideas as the leader ... yet are not “allowed” the role of leadership 
nor chosen more than the average citizen of the community. The why of leadership 
appears to reside in the inter-personal contribution of which the individual becomes 
capable in a specific setting eliciting such contributions from him. Similarly, isola¬ 
tion appears as but the opposite extreme on this continuum of inter-personal sensi¬ 
tivity between the membership and the individual in the sociogroup. 

SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 

How strongly the adolescent’s desire for popularity is may be illustrated by 
the results of a Purdue University Public Opinion Poll, in which 100,000 high- 
school students across the nation were questioned regarding their desire 
for popularity. Of this group, 50 per cent of the boys and 60 per cent of the 
girls checked the item, “I want people to like me more,” and 30 per cent of the 
boys and 47 per cent of the girls checked the item, “I wish I were more popu¬ 
lar.” To a girl, being popular is of greater concern than to a boy because of 
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the greater restrictions social conventions place on the girl’s initiative in 
making friends, especially among members of the opposite sex (Garrison, 
1951). 

The importance of social acceptance to an adolescent has been stressed thus 

by Meek (1940): 

One must somehow belong to and be accepted by a group, have at least one close 
friend of the same sex and be accepted by the other sex and have someone who 
chooses him above all others. There is probably no other area of development which 
consumes so much of the energy and time and interest of adolescent boys and girls 
as the establishment of these intricate relations with their peers. 


Being accepted is especially important when there is a great deal of emotional 
or ego involvement, when the adolescent’s other resources are too limited 


to meet his needs, or when a given group represents to him the thing he wants 
above everything else (Horrocks, 1951). 

Degrees of Acceptance. Social acceptance varies in degrees. There are some 
adolescents who are very popular, who are liked by everyone, who are most 
chosen by the other members of the group, and who are the center of an admir¬ 
ing group of persons, all of whom claim him as their most intimate friend. 
This individual is known as a star, or a leader in the informal type of social 
relations of the adolescent group (Chapin, 1950). At the other extreme are 
the social isolates, who have no close friends, who belong to no cliques or 
crowds, and who feel that no one cares for them or has any interest in them. 
One reason isolates do not belong to social units of their peers may be that they 
are rejected by their peers, or perhaps they may want to participate in social 
activities of their peers but are prevented from doing so because of geographical 
isolation, necessity to work, or some other factor; or they may be voluntary 
nonparticipators, in the sense that they are not interested in the group activi¬ 
ties because of their more rapid maturing, which makes them regard their 
contemporaries as "childish,” or because of some absorbing interest of their 
own that they prefer to the activities of any group (Northway, 1946; Hor¬ 


rocks, 1951). 

Between these two extremes, the star and the isolate, are varying degrees of 
popularity. Some adolescents are reasonably popular in that they have a close 
friend, belong to a clique and a crowd, and are included in all or most of the 
social activities of their contemporaries. Very few adolescents are unanimously 
popular. Rather, most adolescents enjoy a moderate degree of popularity 
among their associates in that they have friends they can count on, they are 
assured of companionship for the major part of the time, and they are rare y 
left out of the larger social functions. Only about 15 to 25 per cent of adolescents 
have an acceptance status that is below the minimum needs for wholesome an 
satisfying personality development (Dimock, 1937). 
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Effects on Attitudes and Behavior. The effects on the adolescent’s attitudes 
and behavior of the degree of his acceptance in the peer group are not only 
very marked but are often very lasting. The adolescent who is popular is happy 
and secure. Because the popular adolescent is secure in his status in the group, 
he can free his attention from himself and his problems to become interested 
in other people and other things. This makes him a cooperative member of the 
group and a sympathetic friend to those less fortunate than he. Individuals 
who are well adjusted to the group show a greater interest in the welfare of 
the group than do those who are less well adjusted (Vickery, 19-16). The very 
popular individual, the star, by contrast, is set off from the common herd and 
does not reciprocate, either because of indifference or because he does not want 
to show favoritism and thus alienate his other friends (Chapin, 1950). 

The unpopular adolescent is unhappy and insecure. This frequently leads 
to the establishment of habits of timidity and resentfulness. As a result, he 
makes poor social adjustments and thus his unpopularity is increased. Being un¬ 
popular cuts the adolescent off from social contacts, thus depriving him of the 
fun his contemporaries have, of opportunities to develop social skills essential 
to successful adjustments then and in adult life, and of opportunities to engage 
in forms of recreation popular in adolescence. As a result he becomes “self¬ 
bound,” thinking more of himself and his problems than of others and their 
problems. When barriers to interaction are established by both the individual 

and the group, it makes later acceptance difficult if not impossible (Kidd, 
1951). 

Lack of popularity may have any one of four different effects on the adoles¬ 
cent s behavior. First, it may act as a form of motivation to win prestige 
through other channels, in the hope of thus winning acceptance in the group. 
The isolate may, for example, try to do exceptionally well in his school work, 
in music, art, or even in sports while he is in school, or he may carry the desire 
to show others” into adult life. His success in adult life may compensate in 
part for lack of acceptance in adolescence, especially if it is recognized favor¬ 
ably by those who scorned him when he was an adolescent (Bossard, 1954). 

The second effect is to make him aggressive in his social relationships. He 
boasts, bluffs, shows off, and seeks the limelight. These are compensations for 
mner frustrations and often result in “problem behavior” (Neugarten, 1946; 
Kidd, i^i). Such behavior merely intensifies the dislike his contemporaries 
already have for him. Furthermore, it disrupts group harmony (Kidd, 19511 
However, as Dimock (1937) has pointed out. 


There are some indurations . . . that if the individual had more status, security, 
and sense of belonging m a vital social group, he might be less quarrelsome, boast- 
, hy, resentful, etc and more cooperative, unselfish, and considerate of others. 

whoseTwo'"e 8 3 gr ' at m 3 P " SO " Wh ° U Suff " in 8 from a s '" s ' of insecurity, 

hose own ego is in a precarious position, to lose himself in the interest of others. 
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The third effect of social isolation is to encourage the development of substi¬ 
tute satisfactions, such as excessive daydreaming, such solitary forms of amuse¬ 
ment as reading, watching television, or going to the movies, or becoming so 
absorbed in studies or a job that there is little time left for social activities. 

And, finally, social isolation may make the adolescent try to escape from an 
environment in which he is forced to play the role of an isolate. Many adoles¬ 
cents leave high school at the end of the compulsory school age, not because 
of poor academic work or lack of interest in academic work, but rather be¬ 
cause of lack of social acceptance (Neugarten, 1946; Hollingshead, 1949; Mc¬ 
Guire, 1953). College students who have not been invited to join a fraternity 
or sorority sometimes leave college on the pretense of not liking college, while 
in reality it is a form of escape from a situation they have found embarrassing 
and humiliating. 

The effects of lack of social acceptance on the adolescent’s personality are 
more far-reaching and more lasting than is generally realized. No adolescent 
can escape developing feelings of inadequacy and inferiority when he sees how 
others feel about him. The adolescent most likely to be permanently injured 
by rebuffs from his contemporaries is the one who is very insecure. As Hor- 
rocks (1951) has pointed out, 

Such a person may have well-developed feelings of inferiority and a rebuff may 
strike at the very core of his self-esteem and feelings of worth. It may, perhaps, con¬ 
firm fears about himself which he has already developed, and his increased feelings 
of insecurity and inferiority may result in further and further withdrawal into him¬ 
self so that he stops trying to find peer acceptance. 

Awareness of Acceptance 

Studies of the relative status of individuals in a group have shown that they 
remain more or less static. The stars remain as stars and the isolates as isolates 
(Vrccland, 1942). Acceptance scores of an adolescent in one group have proved 
to be a reliable index of what his acceptance score will be in a reasonably 
similar group so far as age and cultural values serve to make these groups 
similar. Only when the groups change do changes in acceptance generally 
occur (Northway, 1946). 

The adjustment of the adolescent to the peer group depends to a large 
extent upon his ability to perceive his own status in the group as well as the 
status of the different members of the group. As may be seen in Fig. 1 > 
there is increase in ability to perceive one’s own and others’ status with in¬ 
creasing age, the greatest gain coming between the seventh and elevent 
grades for ability to perceive others’ status and between the eleventh and 
twelfth grades for the ability to perceive one’s own status. Sex differences in 
social perception are shown in Fig. 20. There is a steady gain with age in the 
ability of both boys and girls to predict the status assigned to them in the 
group by members of the opposite sex. Awareness of their own status, as 
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conferred by members of their own sex, drops sharply for both boys and girls 
at preadolescence and then rises. 



Fig. 19. Perception of own and others’ sociometric status. (From D. P. Ausubel, 
H. M. Schiff, and E. B. Glasser, A preliminary study of developmental trends in sociem- 
pathy: accuracy of perception of own and others’ sociometric status, Child Develpm., 
1952, 23, 111-128. Used by permission.) 

Awareness of their status in the group may be illustrated by a statement 
from a high-school student. One boy explained the teen-age social structure 
in his school thus: 

Well, there’s a group that comes to school and goes home again—an inoffensive 
group. Then there’s the ones that take their books home and study hard. They’re the 
ones that make it tough for us. And the ones that come to school—the wild ones, 
who nobody knows why they come—they’re mostly weeded out by the senior year. 
Finally, there’s the group that does the most things. They seem to try to get the 
most out of everything but don’t succeed in getting a lot out of any single thing. I 
belong to the last, as I see it. 

Aids to Recognition. How the adolescent knows what others think of him 
Js not a matter of chance or “intuition.” There are many indications from 
the behavior of others to tell him how he rates. The most important of these 
indications are: 

Treatment by Others. The popular adolescent is in demand. He is sur¬ 
rounded by his friends, he is telephoned by them, he is invited to do things 
with them, and his opinions are respected. The unpopular adolescent, on the 
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other hand, is made to feel unwanted and unwelcome. He is either ignored 
or ridiculed and criticized. Away from the group, he receives no telephone 
calls except from those who want to get help from him about a difficult 
lesson. He is not invited to parties or other group activities unless it is ap¬ 
parent that parental pressure was brought to bear to include him. Even in 
sports and other extracurricular activities open to all students, he is the last to 
be selected to play on a team or take an active part in the group work, even 
though his abilities may far surpass those who are chosen because of their 
popularity. 



Age 

Fig. 20. Sex differences in perception of sociometric status. (From D. P. Ausubel, 
H. M. Schiff, and E. B. Glasser, A preliminary study o} developmental trends in sociem- 
pathy: accuracy of perception of own and others' sociometric status, Chtld Deve pnu, 
1952, 23, 111-128. Used by permission.) 

Names and Nicknames. What his peers call him tells the adolescent very 
plainly what they think of him. Adolescents who are called by nicknames, 
most of which originated with their classmates, have been found to be more 
popular than those without nicknames. This is true also of those cal e y 
abbreviated names. Adolescents called by their baptisimal names, on the ot er 
hand, were found to be the least popular (Dexter, 1949). Even w en c 
nickname is a form of ridicule, it tells the adolescent where he stands in the 

social climate of the group. . . , , 

Designations of Levels of Acceptance. By adolescence, most individuals a 

placed in categories by their contemporaries with definite names attache 
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to these categories. The names commonly used at the present time by Ameri¬ 
can adolescents to indicate the level of acceptance of other adolescents are as 
follows: 

I. Wheels —‘The active ones,” “the top crowd.” 

II. Brains —“Students,” “good kids but they don’t know the score.” 

III. Outsiders —"They get around,” “skaters,” “not in the crowd.” 

IV. Mice —“Quiet ones,” “inoffensive,” “seldom heard.” 

V. Outcasts —"You don't want to be with them.” There arc three kinds of outcasts: 

A. “Drip”—a would-be “wheel" who makes one uncomfortable. 

B. “Dope”—a would-be “brain” who arouses antagonism. 

C. The “wild ones.” (McGuire and Clark, 1952, p. 148.) 

What Is Said about Them. The adolescent hears either directly or indi¬ 
rectly what others say about him. Typically, adolescents are brutally frank in 
their comments. In addition, adolescents enjoy gossiping. It gives them a 
feeling of superiority to be able to pass on what they have heard about others. 
Frequently this is embroidered by each teller, to add to its attention value. 
Most high schools and colleges have school newspapers in which the “gossip 
column” plays an important role. In a study of high-school students who were 
most often mentioned in the school paper and who were contrasted with those 
least mentioned, it was found that the social acceptance of the former was 
greater than of the latter (Jones and Jones, 1949). 

Changes in Acceptability with Age 

Popularity at one age will not guarantee popularity at another age. The 
reason for shifts in popularity from one age to another, even from one year 
to another, is to be found in the differences in values groups have at different 
ages. As Kuhlen and Lee (1943) have pointed out, “At one age a person may 
have those characteristics that make for popularity at that age and be very 
popular, but a year or more later may show a marked loss in popularity 
because new traits have assumed importance in the eyes of his age mates— 
traits which that person may not then possess.” 

To be acceptable, the individual must conform to group values. When these 
change, he too must change. A boy may, in childhood, be polite, courteous, 
thoughtful of others, and quiet in his manner. He is labeled a “sissy” be¬ 
cause such qualities are held in low esteem at that age. However, as he 
reaches the middle or latter part of adolescence, his friends of both sexes 
have come to regard the noisy, careless, unmannerly behavior of their child¬ 
hood days as “kid stuff ” Their values now are in line with the qualities he 
possesses. Having behaved for many years in a way that is now acceptable he 
nas a poise and degree of sophistication that make him the center of admira¬ 
tion, it not envy, of his less poised contemporaries. 

While values change from age to age, the change is more often in the form 

shift of emphasis than shift to completely new qualities. For example, boys 
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in the seventh grade were found to admire a boy who is ready to take dar¬ 
ing chances. By ninth grade, they admired bravery, while by twelfth grade 
neither of these traits was mentioned. Similarly, seventh-grade girls admire 
tidiness in a girl, while twelfth-grade girls emphasize good grooming and good 
taste in dress (Meek, 1940). There are, likewise instances of complete change 
in the value associated with a given quality from one age to another. A 12- 
year-old girl is admired when she is quiet, demure, and nonaggressive. By 
15, she must be aggressive and active to be admired. A 12-year-old boy is ad¬ 
mired when he defies adult authority and standards. By 15, such behavior is 
regarded as immature (Tryon, 1939). 

Shifts in Values. To illustrate the shifts in values from one age to another, 
the following lists of traits having the highest and lowest association with 
acceptability at two different age levels, sixth and twelfth grades, will em¬ 
phasize how marked these shifts are: 

Traits Having Highest Association with Acceptability 


6th Grade 

Boys 

12th Grade 

6th Grade 

Girls 

12th Grade 

Cheerfulness 

Friendly 

Friendly 

Popular 

Enthusiasm 

Initiates games 

Enthusiasm 

Friendly 

Friendly 

Enthusiastic 

Good looking 

Enthusiastic 

Popular 

Cheerful 

Popular 

Sociable 

Good looking 

Popular 

Initiates games 

Enjoys jokes 

Traits Having Lowest 

Association with Acceptability 

Enjoys fight 

Seeks attention 

Bosses others 

Bosses others 

Acts older 

Restless 

Talkative 

Talkative 

Seeks attention 

Bosses others 

Seeks attention 

Restless 

Talkative 

Enjoys fight 

Enjoys fight 

Enjoys fight 

Restless 

Acts older 

Restless 

Seeks attention 



Acts older 


Source: R. Kuhlen and B. J. Lee. Personality characteristics and social acceptability 
in adolescence. /. Educ. Psych., 1943, 34, 335. 

In spite of the fact that values change from one age to another, there are 
certain values that remain static or nearly static. A popular person is one w o 
is cheerful, enthusiastic, friendly, popular, cooperative, courteous and con¬ 
siderate of others, truthful and “above board” in conduct, controls his temper 
in annoying situations, loyal, a good sport, has high ideals, a sense of umor, 
frank, sincere, kindly, honest, trustworthy, and sympathetic (Bogardus an 

Otto, 1936; Dimock, 1937; Kuhlen and Lee, 1943; Feinberg 1953). 

Similarly, there are certain qualities that will make a person unpopu ar a 
every age. They are: showing off, bluffing, seeking limelight, bu y in S> a 5° U . 
ing antagonisms in others, carrying a grudge, domineering, thin ing e 
misunderstood, using excuses or alibis, untidiness, sloppiness, sno is nes , 
silliness, fiightiness, immaturity, insincerity, being demanding, inconsi e * 
ness and thoughtlessness, unfriendliness, low moral standar s, an 
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reputation (Dimock, 1937; Smucker, 1947; Lundberg et al. 1949; Jennings, 
1950). Social rejection is often associated with behavioral traits characteristic 
of either an inferiority or a superiority complex. In many instances, the be¬ 
havior is a compensation for an inferiority complex (Kidd, 1953). 


Factors Influencing Social Acceptability 

There is no one factor that determines the social acceptability of an ado¬ 
lescent. True, some factors play a more important role than others. The fol¬ 
lowing factors influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the social acceptability 
of the adolescent: 


First Impressions. The individual’s status depends partly upon his actual 
behavior and partly on the picture people carry in their minds about him. 
This depends to a large extent upon the first impression he makes on them. 
Others see in him a similarity to people they have previously known. They 
select from the strangers they meet individuals for each social role at a glance, 
and by first judgments they are fitted into these social roles. This is done on 
the basis of their looks, the type of behavior they display, their social class 
as shown by their clothes, manners, their friendships with others, and many 
other factors. It has been found that those most frequently chosen at a glance 


retained their position as acquaintanceship progressed. This was less true for 
isolates than for others (Barker, 1942). Making a good first impression is 
thus very important to their later acceptance or lack of acceptance (Gough, 
1952). 


Personal Appearance. Because people are judged by the impression they 
make on others, an attractive appearance is important to social acceptance. 
When college freshmen were rated on the basis of appearance alone, it was 
found that 58 per cent of the boys who were rated in the highest quarter on 
appearance were pledged to a fraternity, as compared with 14 per cent rated 
in the lowest quarter; of the girls, 74 per cent of the highest quarter and 24 
per cent of the lowest quarter were pledged to a sorority (Roff et al., 1953). 

An unattractive appearance not only makes a poor impression on others, 
but, of equal seriousness, it gives rise to feelings of inadequacy which influ¬ 
ence the individual's behavior unfavorably. This is especially important in 
the case of girls (Cannon et al., 1952). In a study of the effects of grooming 
and clothing on social acceptability of girls, it was found that the girls who 
made a poor appearance were more self-effacing, more negativistic in their 
attitudes, more withdrawn, and less interested in people and social activities 
than were the girls who made a better appearance and were better accepted 
by their contemporaries (Silverman, 1945). 

Concept of Self. There is a marked relationship between acceptance of self 
and acceptance by others, just as there is a marked relationship between re- 
jcction by self and rejection by others (McIntyre, 1952). In a study of high- 
school boys, ,t was found that the accepted boys considered themselves most 
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successful in getting along with their classmates, they felt they made friends 
easily, and had more close friends than most boys in their class. They had a 
“good opinion” of themselves as was shown by the fact that they felt they 
could play games better than the average person of their age and sex. By 
contrast, the rejected boys felt that they had only average ability to make 
friends and in athletics (Feinberg, 1953). 

Health. Most popular adolescents show the qualities that are associated 
either directly or indirectly with good health (Tryon, 1939; Kuhlen and Lee, 
1943; Feinberg, 1953). Poor health, by contrast, makes a person pepless, un- 
enthusiastic, and unwilling to do his share in cooperative activities. He does 
not feel like taking an active part in social activities and either shuns them or 
plays a passive role. Any physical handicap that makes social participation dif¬ 
ficult or impossible, such as lameness or blindness, and that is frequently ac¬ 
companied by a poor concept of self accentuates lack of social acceptance. 

Socioeconomic Status. High social status guarantees that the individual will 
be the center of attention in his group, whether the response to him is favor¬ 
able or unfavorable (Neugarten, 1946). The higher the socioeconomic status 
of the individual in relation to the group, the better are his chances for social 
acceptance (West, 1945; Hollingshead, 1949; Kidd, 1951; Stone, 1951). Be¬ 
longing to a group with high prestige increases the adolescent’s own prestige 
and thus contributes to further acceptance (Wellerman and Swanson, 1953). 

Adolescents of low economic status may and sometimes do enjoy high peer 
acceptance. This occurs when the adolescent of low status takes over the be¬ 
havior and ideas, the beliefs and values, of his higher status peers. The indi¬ 
vidual is known as a “climber” if he is operating easily among his peers. If he 
is only tentatively accepted, he is known as a “strainer.” When the family 
background and the peer status have the same relative value, whether it be 
high, medium, or low, the adolescent is a “static” individual (McGuire and 
Clark, 1952). Many boys and girls who are unacceptable to their peers have 
had little opportunity to learn any other than the values and behavior patterns 

of their socioeconomic group (McGuire, 1953). 

There are a number of reasons why adolescents of low socioeconomic status 
are handicapped in gaining peer acceptance. Two of the most important 
sources of handicap are lack of money and lack of knowledge of socially ac¬ 
cepted forms of behavior. In a study of the costs of extracurricular activities a 
the junior- and senior-high-school levels, it was found that participation m 
the fun-yielding, prestige-bearing extracurricular activities^ P rinc, PJ y 
function of the accident of birth in an economic sense. Belonging 
athletic team or a play cast, attending sports contests, plays, dances, an ac i g 
as chairman or captain all cost money. This results in the necess,^ for dol« 
cents of the lower income families to forego parnapaura m *e exttac ■ 
activities and, in some cases, to withdraw from school (Hand l* 1 )- Sim j £ 
many college students cannot afford to belong to sororities, fraternities, 
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or join in the extracurricular activities of the campus. For the most part, those 
who belong to the secret organizations are individuals of the higher socio¬ 
economic groups whose parents can afford to permit them to engage in campus 
activities of different types (Stone, 1951). 



Material possessions are an indication of the adolescent’s socioeconomic status, a factor 
of great importance in acceptance at this age. (From Adolescent Development, a 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film.) 


The second way in which socioecono mic stat us influences the acceptability 
of an adolescent is in the knowledge of correct social usages and the possession 
ofsociarskills. Strang (1931) has reported a "striking relationship” between 
socioeconomic status and knowledge of social usages. It is quite understand¬ 
able that adolescents coming from better family backgrounds would be su¬ 
perior to those from poorer backgrounds in this area of their knowledge. 
Social acceptability in adolescents depends, to some extent, upon doing the 
right thing, in the right way and at the right time. In this, as in the matter 
of money to spend for clothes and different extracurricular activities, the girl 
is more handicapped than the boy. Socioeconomic status, thus, is more im- 
pon antto jh g Social acc eptan ce oigi r ls th aa of boys (Jones'and Jones, 1949). 

Intelligence. Intelligence of a high enough level to take initiative in crowd 
activities, to plan for successful carrying out of these activities, and to enable 
the individual to size up the group with which he is associated, contributes 
adolescent popularity. Too high intelligence in relation to other members 
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of the group, on the other hand, makes the individual out of step with his 
contemporaries. In high school and college, the most intelligent students are 
usually below average in popularity (Hollingworth, 1926; Sheldon, 1927). 
Those whose intelligence is superior but not too superior to that of the other 
members of the group rank above average in popularity (Washburne, 1941). 
In both mental and social activities, those with high I.Q.’s are more likely 
than those with low I.Q.’s to be chosen as preferred companions (Wardlow 
and Greene, 1952). In a study of high-school boys, it was found that the most 
accepted boys had school marks in the top 25 per cent of their classes. By 
contrast, the rejected boys had grades in the third 25 per cent of their 
classes and disliked many of their teachers (Feinbcrg, 1953). 

Degree of Activity. The adolescent learns much from doing things for and 
with others, he becomes poised and self-confident, and he makes himself 
known to others. All these contribute directly to his popularity with his 
peers. Activity in school affairs alone is not characteristic of popular adoles¬ 
cents. Instead, they are active in the home, in the school, and in extracurricular 
activities, and they frequently have part-time jobs after school and during 
vacations. Girls who are accepted have been found to fulfill home respon¬ 
sibilities to a much greater extent than do those who are unaccepted (Brody, 
1950). In school and college, accepted adolescents play a much more active 
role in extracurricular activities of all sorts than do those whose acceptance is 
lower (Washburne, 1941; Smith, 1947; Brody, 1951; Kidd, 1951; Feinberg, 
1953). In sports, they were found to play on teams regularly and to prefer 
“prestige positions” on the teams. By contrast, the poorly accepted adolescents 
do not play regularly on teams, either inside or outside of school. Instead, their 
outside activities were usually hobbies, reading for pleasure, listening to radio 
and television, and attending movies. They had never been elected to any 


school office or committee (Feinberg, 1953). 

Possession of Skills. Skills will not, of course, guarantee social acceptance, 
though lack of skills may lead to social rejection. If the individual is already 
accepted, skills serve to increase his acceptability (Northway, 1946).T e 
adolescent who can do things with others and who has enough self-confidence 
to be willing to use his skills, has an asset that contributes to his acceptance. 
Among boys, efficient motor performance is closely associated with social 
acceptability (Jones and Jones, 1949). The reason that competence in athletics 
is so important to boys is that social esteem comes from it, partly because o 
the high premium placed on sports during the adolescent years and part y 
from the fact that strength and other aspects of physical ability are closely 
joined to such favorable traits as activity, aggressiveness and leadersh p 
(Jones, 1944). Strong boys are not only well adjusted, but they are mar _ y 
more popular than are weak boys who have feelings of personal mfenor ty, 
experience generalized tensions, and fall short of their own aspirations (Jones, 
1946). In a study of junior-high-school boys, it was found that one-half of 
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the “stars” were outstanding athletes while three-fourths of the neglectees 
were low in athletic ability (McCraw and Tolbert, 1953). 

Social skills, accompanied by social know-how, likewise contribute to popu¬ 
larity in adolescence. While boys may engage in different activities requiring 
skills different from those of girls, those who are socially active in the types of 
activities popular among their peers are rated as more acceptable than are 
those whose lack of social skills makes such participation difficult or impos¬ 
sible (Bretsch, 1952). Knowing the correct thing to do and doing it aids 
social acceptance (Carter, 1941). Lack of such knowledge leads to fear of 
social situations and a consequent withdrawal from such situations (Hutson 
and Kovar, 1942). 

Family Relationships. There are certain types of homes that foster attitudes 
and behavior contributing to social adjustment in adolescence, while others 
do much to make the adolescent unpopular. Among high-school students, boys 
whose parents are not satisfied with their sons’ grades and are not interested 
in any social or athletic organization have sons who are below average in social 
acceptability (Feinbcrg, 1953). Parents who are neutral in their attitudes 
toward their children but harsh and autocratic in disciplinary techniques, 
who are are overdominant or indulgent, can produce in their children behavior 
of an aggressive or rebellious type, or timidity and overdependence, all of 
which contribute to poor social adjustments (Wilkins, 1952). An overpro- 
tected child becomes unpopular because of the smugness and selfishness 
learned at home. This makes him aloof, convinced of his superiority, and re¬ 
jected by his peers (Cole, 1948). 

The effect of family relationships has also been revealed in the social adjust¬ 
ments of college students. Men students who are rejected by their peers have 
been found to have poor home adjustments (Kidd, 1951). College women who 
are accepted have had less stringent parental control in the choice of friends 
of the opposite sex and less control over their schoolwork than have the un¬ 
popular students whose parents “pushed” them into success, who overpro¬ 
tected them, and who had many conflicts with their daughters (Brody, 1950). 
Parents who are willing to permit their sons and daughters to entertain at 
home and who are hospitable to their children’s guests contribute to the social 
acceptability of their children. 

Size of Family. According to Bonney (1949), size of family has little effect 
on the social acceptability of adolescents, except in the case of those who come 
from families of six or more children. Only children, he reported, are less 
popular than is usually believed. By contrast, Loomis et al., (1949) found 
only children and those from the largest families the most popular. Damrin 
(1949) reported that girls from small families were generally superior in 
social acceptability to those from large families. Dexter (1949) stressed that 
the only child is unpopular to a definitely greater extent than the nononly 
child. The number of children in the family docs not affect popularity, though 
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individuals with two or more siblings are more often above average in pop¬ 
ularity than those with only one sibling. There is evidence that the position 
of the youngest is less desirable than any other position. This is true also of 
those who are oldest in the family, but to a lesser extent. The best position of 
all, so far as popularity is concerned, is that in between the oldest and the 
youngest (Dexter, 1949). 

Proximity. Many adolescents blame their lack of popularity on the fact 
that they live too far away from the group to be a part of it. Studies of con¬ 
solidated high schools have shown that there are no more isolates among 
the transported than among the nontransported groups (Blanchard, 1947). 
Bonney (1951) reported that the town group as a whole was slightly better 
accepted than the group of students who came to school by bus. This, he ex¬ 
plained, was due to the fact that the students who came to school by bus were 
not available, except on rare occasions, to mix with the town students after 
school hours. In a college dormitory, it was found that distance upstairs, the 
position of the student’s room on a large or small corridor, and living close 
to a popular person had little if any influence on the social acceptance of the 
student. Popularity depends mostly on the characteristics of the individual, 
not on where she lives (Reilly and Robinson, 1947a). 

Length of Acquaintance. How long an adolescent knows his contemporaries 
might prove to be advantageous to acceptance, or it might prove to be the 
reverse, depending on what sort of person he is. Bonney (1949) has reported 
that, in the case of college students, length of time together has no real effect 
on degree of acceptance. When an individual enters a group, he establishes 
his social status in that group in a relatively short time, and this status remains 
constant unless unusual circumstances enter to change it. Only when the 
individual improves in winning recognition and in acquiring social skills 
and desirable personality traits can he expect to improve his peer acceptance. 
In the case of social isolates, on the other hand, it has been found that the 
number decreases as a group becomes better acquainted (Skubic, 1949). 

Acceptance of Group Values. The acceptable individual is the one, other 
factors being equal, who conforms most closely to the values of his particular 
group (West, 1945; Hollingshead, 1949). Among college students, the popu¬ 
lar girls are more sensitive to group demands than are the unpopular, who not 
only show less of this sensitivity but also less interest in correct manners and 
deportment (Smucker, 1947a). A comparison of the values of high-school 
students who were planning to go to college with those who were not 
showed that the two groups had different values that were important to them 
in determining the acceptability of different individuals. For the precollege 
group, high value was attached to being serious-minded, talkative, and ta- 
ented in arts and crafts, deriving enjoyment from working on one s own ho 
bics, and enthusiasm. For the noncollegc group, characteristics valued as im 
portant were being a good listener, athletic, enjoying practical jokes, eing 
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peppy, neat in appearance, grown up, and hail-fellow-well-met in behavior 
(Anastasi and Miller, 1949). A student who is popular with his teachers may 
not be popular with his classmates and vice versa (Bonney, 1947). 

Personality Pattern. The personality pattern of the individual is perhaps 
of more importance than any other single factor in determining the degree 
of acce ptance h e will enjoy^at different ages. The accepted individual is ex¬ 
pansive, sympathetic, ..objective, dynamic, generous, enthusiastic and affec¬ 
tionate. By contrast, the rejected individual is retiring, lethargic, ingrown, 
self-centered^ stingy*_and-cold. The social adjustments of the two types are 
markedly different (Cattell, 1934; Bogardus and Otto, 1936; Dimock, 1937; 
Kuhlen and Lee, 1943; Northway, 1946; Lehmann and Solomon, 1952). Ado¬ 
lescents who show off are highly noticed by others, but they are more likely to 
be noticed unfavorably than favorably. Those, on the other hand, who are 
unnoticed are more often liked than disliked (Lehmann and Solomon, 1952). 
The adolescent who is sensitive to the feelings of others, may worry more 
and longer over behavior others forget and may be more aware of his own 
limitations and inadequacies than is the adolescent who is less sensitive to 
the feelings of others, but he is likely to be more popular with his peers (Loban, 
1953). 

Personality problems and disturbances contribute to the unacceptability 
of the individual (Brody, 1950; Wardlow and Greene, 1952). Those who are 
unpopular show greater anxiety and trends toward schizoid and psycho¬ 
pathic deviate patterns than do those who are more popular. Their methods 
of defense cause further rejection, and they try to retaliate by expressing their 
hostility through devious measures. By contrast, popular individuals are 
frank and open in their behavior, and they give others a sense of security 
through their direct and understandable reactions in interpersonal relation¬ 
ships. Thus, it becomes apparent that the degree in which conflict or anxiety 
permeate the entire personality structure and the methods used by the in¬ 
dividual in handling the conflict or defending against anxiety are very im¬ 
portant in determining the degree of his social acceptance (Mill, 1953). 

Social Insight Adolescents whose social insight is superior to that of their 
peers have a good chance of being among the most popular of the group. 
(Cottrell and Dymond, 1949; Gage, 1953). Those who can tell, from the 
facial expressions of others, how they feel about different matters have been 
found to make better social adjustments than do those who lack this ability 
(Fields, 1953). Boys are usually less sensitive to the reactions of others than 
are girls, and adolescents of low socioeconomic status, who feel inadequate 
and inferior, are less sensitive than those of higher socioeconomic status 
(Loban, 1953). As Kidd (1953) has pointed out, “acceptability is likely to 
accrue in direct proportion to the extent to which one puts himself in the 
other fellow’s shoes.” 
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Improving Social Acceptability 

Educators in the junior and senior high schools and in the colleges have 
come to the realization that social acceptability is closely associated with good 
school or college adjustment. This has led to studies of the ways in which ado¬ 
lescents can improve their social acceptability and to a few experiments in 
which results of counseling have been compared with the behavior of ado¬ 
lescents who have not received such counseling. At the present time, what 
scanty evidence there is all points in one direction—toward improved social 
acceptability as a result of help and guidance. 

In an attempt to break down cliques and produce a more democratic 
atmosphere in a tenth-grade class, two approaches were used. The first con¬ 
sisted of individual guidance to help adjust the individual to the group. This 
was done not by force but by advising the student how he could change 
through private conferences with the individual students. The second ap¬ 
proach was the “group management” approach to teach the “spirit of will¬ 
ing cooperation.” This was done not by teacher-talks but by activity projects 
in which all students would want to participate, as “fun” parties, service 
projects, and role-practice projects. The results of these two approaches were 
an increased volume of social interactions, more best-friend choices for differ¬ 
ent individuals, positional changes in the group, and factionalization of the 
group into different special interests groups as is characteristic of adult so¬ 
ciety (Cook, 1945). 

In the case of college students, even more satisfactory results have been 
achieved. Not only did the treated groups participate in more activities per 
person than they did before counseling, but more of the group as a whole 
participated than they previously had. In addition, more students who were 
counseled held responsible leadership positions than they had in the period 
before the counseling. When compared with a control group that had not 
been subjected to counseling, it was found that both groups participated in 
more social activities as time went on, because of living together in a college 
community, but greater gains were made by the counseled group than by the 
control group (Hill, 19 } 4). 

Not all college students who arc offered advice from counselors follow their 
advice. Students who follow the advice of counselors were found to make 
significantly better adjustments than those who do not (Williamson, 1940). 
One of the most significant experiments in attempts to improve social ad¬ 
justments of college students has been made by Aldrich (1942). Two groups 
of bclow-average freshmen girls, as judged by the results of the Minnesota 
Inventories of Social Attitudes and their high-school activity records, were 
selected for comparison. One was counseled throughout the year and the 
other was not. While both groups gained throughout the year, the counseled 
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group gained significantly more, with the greatest gains shown by the girls 
who received the most guidance. 

Their gains were shown in the increased participation in social activities, 
increased number of offices and committees in these activities, and improve¬ 
ment on the Bell Inventory of Social Adjustment. The students’ own reactions 
after counseling were also improved. They felt they had made some friends, 
had participated more than they had during their high-school days, and they 
had better opinions of the extracurricular and social program on the campus 
than the control group had. Thus, it was apparent that social guidance and 
directed participation in extracurricular activities improved their social ad¬ 
justments and led to increased satisfaction on the part of the girls themselves. 

To see how lasting the effects of counseling are, Aldrich (1949) checked 
the records of the same groups of girls 8 years later. He found that those who 
had, during their freshman year in college, received special guidance with 
their social problems exceeded the control group in the number of college 
activities they engaged in during the rest of their college course, in the com¬ 
mittees and offices they served in, in the percentage graduating from college, 
and in a less severe diagnosis for those who contacted the college mental 
hygiene clinic. The control group, on the other hand, was slightly higher in 
honor-point ratio and in the number of students marrying after college. These 
findings, Aldrich maintained, were evidence that guidance had helped the 
students throughout their college residence and was not limited in value to 
the time in which the guidance was carried out. 

Many adolescents work out unaided the problem of better social adjustments. 
In a study of tenth- and twelfth- grade high-school students who did not at¬ 
tend the school dances at first but later did, the students were asked to cite 
methods or experiences they used to acquire social ease. The largest per¬ 
centage found that practice was the most valuable way to make them feel at 
ease in social situations. Others said they steeled themselves against embar¬ 
rassment, they observed others who were competent, they screwed up courage 
to try the new and fearsome, or they had the helpful influence and example of 
a girl or boy friend (Hutson and Kovar, 1942). 


Chapter 7 

ADOLESCENT INTERESTS 


At any age, the individual’s interests will have a marked effect on his 
behavior. They are driving forces which cause the individual to react in a 
selective manner to some aspects of his environment and neglect other as¬ 
pects. Thus they are reflections of the individual’s personality, his motives, 
and the means used to satisfy these motives. What the individual does in a 
given situation tells you something about that individual. Consequently, in the 
study of adolescents, a study of their interests is a valuable approach to an 
understanding of them as individuals. 

METHODS OF STUDYING ADOLESCENT INTERESTS 

There are several fruitful sources of information concerning the typical in¬ 
terests of today’s youth. One comes from a study of the activities voluntarily 
engaged in by adolescents and the amount of time spent on these activities 
(Lehman and Witty, 1927; Dimock, 1937; Fleege, 1945; Olds, 1949). How¬ 
ever, it must be recognized that observation of the adolescents’ activities 
is not an infallible method of determining their interests. An adolescent may 
have a strong interest in a particular form of activity, but because of certain 
conditions beyond his control, such as the place in which he lives, the time he 
has to do with as he pleases, the amount of money he has to spend, or the 
attitude of his parents toward this activity, he may not be able to engage in it. 
In interviews with high-school students who took little part in the extracur¬ 
ricular activities of the school or who dropped out of school at the end of the 
compulsory school age, it became apparent that lack of interest in the school 
or the extracurricular activities was not the motivating cause back of their 
behavior. One 16-year-old boy explained the situation thus: “I’d like to live up 
town. And I’d like to have money and I’d like to have more clothes. I d like 
to go out for basketball and football. And I’d like to be in things and do 
things. . . . Oh, they treated me alright. But I was just different from them. 
They were just different from me. But when I get a job, 111 have some 
money and I can have dates.” (McGuire, 1953, p. 20.) 

A second source of information concerning the interests of youth is the 
study of their conversations. Only those conversations which are engaged in 
voluntarily and in the absence of adult supervision can be used for this pur¬ 
pose. What the crowd discusses when it assembles for a social gathering, 
what a clique of intimate friends discuss at a midnight bull session, or w at 
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is talked over in confidence between a youth and his best friend gives illu¬ 
minating facts about the things that have a strong and absorbing interest for 

the youth. . . . . 

From the writings of adolescents, especially their writings in diaries, letters 

to friends, and school “scandal sheets,” the spontaneous, unsupervised inter¬ 
ests of adolescents may be determined. Like conversations, the adolescent’s 
writings reflect his interests, and he shows, by the space devoted to a given 
subject, just how strong his interest is. Even the themes written for high- 
school and college work reveal the adolescent’s interests, in spite of the fact 
that they are written with the thought that they will be read by the teachers 
and perhaps read aloud to the class (Johnson, 1931; Swenson and Caldwell, 
1948; Kuhlen, 1952). For a complete discussion of the writings of adolescents, 
see pages 223 to 225. 

It has been suggested that interests can be determined by studying the 
expressive behavior of people. To test this assumption, prediction of responses 
made by subjects on the Kuder Preference Record showed that this was a good 
method of judging their interests (Gage, 1952). By watching the reactions 
of a child, an adolescent, or an adult to a speaker, a movie, a conversation, 
or an athletic contest, one can usually tell by his facial expressions alone how 
interested he is in what he is observing. 

Perhaps the best method from every angle to determine the interests of 
adolescents is to ask them what their wishes are. While children generally 
express wishes for material objects, there is a gradual decline in interests of 
this type in adolescence and a growing interest in being somebody and doing 
something (Fleege, 1945; Winker, 1949). At the junior-high-school age, there 
is still a strong interest in ownership and little interest in self-improvement 
(Hicks and Hayes, 1938). By the time the student reaches senior high school 
or college, interest in self-improvement dominates (Washburne, 1941; Fleege, 
1945). Boys of the high-school age are more concerned with success in their 
studies, in getting a steady job, and self-improvement, while girls show a 
greater interest in health, popularity, and clothes (Fleege, 1945). Among col¬ 
lege students, interests as revealed in wishes are more mature, more varied, 
and more social among girls than among boys. Furthermore, well-adjusted 
adolescents make wishes that reveal a better understanding of the rights and 
privileges of others than do poorly adjusted individuals of the same age (Wash¬ 
burne, 1941). 

To determine the relative value of different interests to adolescents, 
Symonds (1936a, 19366) asked junior- and senior-high-school students to 
rank 15 different interests in order of importance to them. He found that 
money, health, and personal attractiveness are of greatest importance to the 
adolescent, with daily schedules and civic interests, attitudes, and respon¬ 
sibilities of least importance. Highest interest was centered in recreation, 
health, and personal attractiveness, with least interest in daily schedule, civic 
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interests, attitudes, and responsibilities, and sex adjustments. The students 
regarded recreation, sex adjustments, and manners and courtesy as more in¬ 
teresting to them than important as problems. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADOLESCENT INTERESTS 

Typically the adolescent lacks a sense of values that is acceptable to adults. 
He goes to great extremes in thoughts, feelings, and actions. This instability 
is reflected in his interests. When he is interested in something, whether it be 
a new style of hairdress, a dance, or participation in athletic contests, the in¬ 
terest is all-absorbing and frequently out of all proportion to its true value 
to the individual or to the group. And, characteristically, adolescent interests 
wane quickly and new interests, equally absorbing, replace them. These 
characteristics are especially noticeable in interests that have a strong per¬ 
sonal appeal, such as interests in clothing, personal adornment, vocations, and 
independence from adult authority. 

Adolescence is a period of life in which interests expand. In early adolescence 
there is a wide variety of interests, some of which are carry-overs from child¬ 
hood and some of which are new. As adolescence progresses, many of the 
childhood interests wane, and new interests characteristic of the adolescent 
period absorb the attention of the individual. These new interests become the 
basis for adult interests* provided that the activities related to the interests 
prove to be a source of satisfaction to the individual. Interest in social activi¬ 
ties with members of the opposite sex, in personal appearance, and in plans 
for the future gradually develop as adolescence progresses (Lehman and 
Witty, 1927; Bell, 1938; Pressey, 1946; Kamel, 1947). 

The fourth characteristic of adolescent interests is shift in values of differ¬ 
ent interests as adolescence progresses. Interests that in early adolescence are 
dominant may gradually sink to positions of little importance, while interests 
of a minor sort in early adolescence may, in turn, become of major importance 
with increasing age. This is illustrated in Fig. 21. Shifts in values of inter¬ 
ests may result in difficult adjustment problems for the adolescent, unless 
his interests coincide with those of the group. A boy, for example, who be¬ 
comes interested in social activities with girls before his friends do may find 
himself temporarily out of step, and this, in turn, may lead to loss of status in 

the group. . . . 

Finally, as the adolescent years progress, some of the instability that char¬ 
acterized the interests of the young adolescent disappears and greater stability 
appears. As a general rule, stability of interests begins to appear as the ado- 
lescent reaches the end of his high-school course. Using the Kuder Pre erence 
Record to determine the interests of high-school students, it was foun t at 
80 per cent of the highest area of interest in the freshman year remained among 
the highest three at the time they reached the senior year (Mallinson and 
Crumrine, 1952). According to Strong (1951), tests of high-school and co - 
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lege students showed that one-third of their interests change between 15.5 and 
165 years, one-third between 16.5 and 18.5 years, and one-third between 18.5 
and 25 years. If interest in mathematics and science ranks high in ninth 
grade, it still ranks high in twelfth grade (Mallinson and Van Dragt, 1952). 
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Fig. 21. Fifteen major areas of life ranked in order of interest by high-school boys and 
girls. (Based on data of P. M. Sytnonds, Sex differences in the life problems and interests 
of adolescents, Sch. & Soe., 1936, 43. hrom F. K. Shuttle worth, The adolescent period: 
a graphic atlas, Monogr. Soe. Res. Child Develpm., 1949, 14, No. 1. Used by permission.) 


FACTORS INFLUENCING INTERESTS 

Interests are individual in the sense that they are characteristic of a par- 
ticular individual. Variations in interests are dependent upon a number of 
factors, the most important of which during the adolescent years are: 

Age. Each year, as the adolescent has less free time from his duties and 
responsibilities, he must select from the things that interest him the ones that 
give him the greatest satisfaction and concentrate on them. Furthermore, cul¬ 
tural pressures cause him to abandon many of his more childish interests* and 
develop interests more in keeping with his new status as a near-adult. Interest 
in community and national affairs develops during the adolescent years as a 

result of the new status and the social expectancies of the role the adolescent 
will play. 

Physical Development. The adolescent's physique, the age at which he 
m tured sexually, and his physical type are influential factors in determining 
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his interests. Adolescents of small physiques show less interest in sports than 
do those whose body builds make their success in such sports possible. In the 
case of boys, the quality of their muscular tissue has been found to play a role 
of importance in determining not only the type of activity they engage in 
but also the extent of their participation (Van Dalen, 1947). To see whether 
changed interests are the direct result of chronological age or of sexual ma¬ 
turity, regardless of the age at which sexual maturity occurs, Stone and Barker 
(1937, 1939) studied postmenarcheal and premenarcheal girls paired for 
chronological age and of similar socioeconomic status. The results of this 
study showed that postmenarcheal girls had stronger heterosexual interests 
than did premenarcheal girls; they showed greater interest in adornment and 
display of person; they were less interested in strenuous activities; they showed 
more interest in and a greater tendency to engage in imaginative and se¬ 
cretive activities than did premenarcheal girls of the same ages. 

Much the same results were found when prepubescent boys were compared 
with postpubescent boys of the same ages (Sollenberger, 1940). A comparison 
of the social interests of young adolescent boys and girls showed that girls, 
who mature a year or two sooner than boys, showed an interest in hetero¬ 
sexual activities, such as having dates, social dancing, and parties, earlier than 
boys did. Boys preferred social activities with boys, such as observing and 
participating in sports, going to the movies, and working with tools (Hildreth, 

19 45). 

To test the belief that those whose body build deviates from the norm for 
their own sex will have interests of the opposite sex, Bayley (1951) correlated 
the relationship between masculinity-femininity on the Kuder Interest 
Record with ratings on body form for a group of boys and girls between 
15.5 and 16.5 years of age. While feminine girls had the highest score 
for feminine interests, there was only a slight relationship between body 
build and variations within a sex of the masculinity or femininity of interests. 
The greatest spread of interests was found in the groups that are either bi¬ 
sexual or have undeveloped physiques. 

In conclusion, Bayley pointed out that the individual s body build is 

. . . only one of a multiplicity of factors which may influence the direction of a 
person’s interests. Furthermore, such relationships as do occur are not in the ex¬ 
pected direction, along a single masculine-feminine continuum. It is necessary to 
try to account for the Kuder M-F scores in the atypical somatic classifications by 
such factors as the age of the subjects, and their culturally-conditioned emotional 

attitudes toward their own physiques. 

Sex. Sex differences in interests are due partly to differences in physique 
and partly to cultural influences. In their recreational interests, girls show a 
preference for the more sedentary forms in which less vigorous activity is 
needed. By contrast, boys prefer competitive games requiring skill and mus- 
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cular dexterity. Girls resist organized activities more than boys do. Girls are 
less variable in their interests and fluctuate less from one age to another than 
is true of boys (Lehman and Witty, 1926; Parkham, 1942). With increasing 
age, the two sexes spend more time together in their recreations. Therefore, 
sexdifferences lessen in late adolescence as compared with the earlier years 

of adolescence. 

In studies of sex differences in interests among younger and older ado¬ 
lescents, Symonds (1936i>, 1937) found that the greatest difference comes 
at the time when mating is beginning to be the main life concern of the in¬ 
dividual. Boys are more interested in money and health, both of which are 
related to success, than are girls. Likewise, boys rate interest in sex and in 
safety higher than do girls. Boys show a greater interest than girls in achiev¬ 
ing success, as indicated by their greater interest in study, in sports and 
recreation, and in civic affairs. Girls, by contrast, are more interested in a 
philosophy of life, which is closely related to their interest in religion. 

Intelligence. Adolescents of the higher intellectual levels participate in a 
greater number of recreations of a diverse nature than do adolescents of 
lower intellectual levels. The type of activity engaged in correlates highly 
with academic achievement (Lehman and Witty, 1927). The bright ado¬ 
lescent spends more time in solitary activities and is more capable of finding 
satisfaction from his own resources than is the less bright individual (Lehman 
and Witty, 1928). The type of radio program that appeals to the bright ado¬ 
lescent differs markedly from that appealing to the less bright (Eiscnberg, 
1936). The reading interests of bright individuals are similar to those of in¬ 
dividuals several years older than they (Thorndike and Henry, 1940). 

Environment. Environment influences interests in two ways. In the first 
place, the environment in which the adolescent lives determines what is pos¬ 
sible for him to be interested in. The number of people present, the climatic 
conditions, and the facilities offered by the environment all play a role of 
importance in determining what interests it is possible for the adolescent to 
develop. In the case of recreations, city adolescents have been found to attend 
movies more frequently and to ride bicycles more often than those from rural 
districts. Adolescents from rural districts, on the other hand, spend more of 
their time riding horseback and engaging in singing and whistling than those 
from the cities (Lehman and Witty, 1927). Symonds (1936) has reported that 
city adolescents are more interested in sex, ambitions, ideals, personal at¬ 
tractiveness, and getting along with others than are those from the country. 
Furthermore, they showed less interest in money than did the group from 
the country. 

The second way in which environment influences interests is the effect of 
cultural pressures. In some areas, it is conventional and “correct” to be in¬ 
terested in music, art, and the theater. In other areas, an individual is con¬ 
sidered “peculiar” if he is not interested in fishing, swimming, or sailing, 
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which are the popular forms of recreation in that community. When other 
adolescents are interested in dress and personal appearance, a girl must cul¬ 
tivate a similar interest to be acceptable to the group. 

Socioeconomic Status. The socioeconomic status of the adolescent’s family 
will influence not only what interests are possible for him to develop but also 
what form these interests will take. Adolescents of the lower groups are fre¬ 
quently required to do work in the home or after school. This cuts down on 
the time available for activities related to interests. Furthermore, money 
needed to pursue certain interests, as going to parties or playing different 
games, likewise depends upon the economic status of the family (Cressman, 
1936). Not only do adolescents from the better socioeconomic groups read 
more, but the books, magazines, and newspapers they read are of better qual¬ 
ity than is true of those read by adolescents of lower socioeconomic status 
(Miller, 1936; Warner and Lunt, 1941). 

TYPES OF ADOLESCENT INTERESTS 

A survey of adolescent interests will reveal how broad and varied the scope 
is. Because of the great number of interests, it would be impossible to do jus¬ 
tice to them if the discussion were limited to one chapter. For that reason, 
the topic of interests will be treated in three divisions, each of which will be 
limited to an analysis of interests bearing a close relationship to one another 
in some respect. This has resulted in an arbitrary division into three general 
groups of interests, social, recreational, and personal. Social interests are limited 
to the individual’s reactions to the social group, as seen in conversations and 
parties. Recreational interests are those which are concerned with different 
leisure-time activities, such as sports and collecting. Personal interests are 
those which relate specifically to the individual, such as interest in appear¬ 
ance and in the choice of a vocation. 

SOCIAL INTERESTS 

Conversations 

One of the most significant features of adolescence, Runner (1937) has 
pointed out, is a characteristic increase in the desire to communicate with 
others. She noted that many boys and girls who as children were relative y 
inarticulate express themselves at length in speech and writing during a o 
lescence. As adults they will in all likelihood become inarticulate again or 
certainly less eager to communicate with others than they were during ado¬ 
lescence. The explanation of the temporary increase in desire to communicate 
with others may doubtless be traced to feelings of insecurity that characterize 
this age. Talking or writing to others, preferably the former, helps the in¬ 
secure individual to establish himself through identification with another 

person. 
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Conversations with others during adolescence are numerous and hard to 
restrain. When the adolescent is away from Ins friends, he seems to be nerv¬ 
ous and uneasy. If he cannot make direct contacts with them, he tries to 
do so indirectly by talking over the telephone or by writing letters Since 
talking seems to be more satisfactory than writing, the youth of today 
monopolizes the family telephone. No sooner has he left his friends than he 
must call them up. And unlike most adults, the adolescent will talk endlessly 
unless parental restraints are imposed. In spite of the fact that few home 
telephones are located in rooms offering complete privacy for the user, the 
adolescent is able to derive satisfaction from his endless telephone conversa¬ 
tions by the use of forms of secret language, abbreviations, or substitute names, 
in the hope that those who overhear will not understand what he is saying. 
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Endless telephone conversations give the young adolescent a feeling of security. (From 
Adolescent Development, a McGratv-Hill Text-Film.) 


Leisure-time Talking. Much of the leisure time of adolescents spent with 
others is devoted to talking. Playing games that require vigorous physical 
exertion gives way to sitting around and talking to friends. In fact, loafing 
around with his friends not only is one of the popular ways an adolescent 
spends his time, but it occupies proportionally more time than the adolescent 
can afford to spend. When asked to rank in order of preference their leisure¬ 
time activities, girls from 14 to 18 years placed “talking” in first place at 
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every age. For boys, talking ranked in first place only after they reached 18 
years. From then until they were 20 years old, talking was their favorite 
leisure-time activity. Before then, talking ranked in second or third place, 
with participation in sports or attending the movies of greater popularity 
(Bibb, 1949). One of the essentials of “good fun,” as reported by adolescents, 
is having interesting people to discuss things with (Weaver, 1944). 

Talking versus Listening. The desire to express oneself through speech 
is so strong in adolescence that few adolescent boys or girls are good listeners. 
Each individual is so anxious to talk that it is hard for him to be passive and 
listen to what others have to say. When the crowd gets together, it is almost 
impossible for one member to hold the rest of the group in silence for more 
than a few minutes. Everyone wants to have his say. At a party or an informal 
gathering of some sort, the general conversation may start with one or two of 
the most loquacious members of the group dominating it. Very soon, however, 
the group breaks out into smaller groups of two, three, or four members. The 
general conversation gives way to tete-a-tetes. It is difficult for the adolescent 
to be passive. He wants to have an opportunity to express himself, and this 
is impossible in a general conversation. 

Nontalkers. Some boys and girls at this age talk so little in group situations 
that they quickly get the reputation of being dumb, of having nothing to offer, 
or of being tongue-tied. Are they exceptions to the general pattern, or what 
is responsible for their not talking as their peers do? A careful study of the 
quiet, shy adolescents will quickly reveal that fear of social situations or fear 
of personal inadequacy is holding them back. In spite of their desire to talk, 
they are afraid to do so. Many times they are on the verge of saying some¬ 
thing, only to be overcome by a feeling of panic that renders them speechless. 

Experiences of this sort quickly build up such strong feelings of personal 
inadequacy that the shy adolescent shuns social situations and compensates 
by carrying on long, imaginary conversations in which he says in an imaginary 
setting what he wanted to say or had planned to say in the real situation. 
Another form of compensation is writing. Instead of expressing himself ver¬ 
bally, he expresses his thoughts and feelings in voluminous writings, having 
little fear that anyone will see them. Still another form of compensation is to 
dominate the conversations at home or with inferiors in age or mental de¬ 
velopment. The adolescent who tries to do all the talking during the family 
dinner is likely to be compensating for not talking when he was with his 


To a certain extent much of the talking over the telephone may be ex¬ 
plained as a form of compensation. The adolescent who hesitates to say what 
he thinks in a face-to-face social situation may find the courage to ay 
when he cannot see or be seen by another. The excuse that he forgot tot 
you this” or “I just thought of that after I left you is unquestionab y 
often a case of rationalization than of forgetting. While to date no scientific 
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investigations have been reported concerning the telephone conversations 
of adolescents, there is good reason to believe that there is a close relationship 
between the use of the telephone as a means of communication and a feeling 

of personal inadequacy on the part of the user. 

Types of Conversations. Throughout adolescence there is a gradual tendency 

to learn to select the conversational topic and the method of approach to fit 
the occasion. There are many times, however, when the adolescent’s interest 
in a given topic is so strong that he talks about it regardless of the setting. A 
boy who is on the high-school football team will talk endlessly about football 
when he goes to a dance or to a party. Similarly, a girl will discuss hair styl¬ 
ing with boys as well as with girls. 

Types of adolescent conversations are arbitrarily divided into three sepa¬ 
rate subdivisions, which are as follows: 

Chitchat. “Chitchat” is a light, trifling type of conversation suitable for oc¬ 
casions on which individuals of different degrees of social distance come 
together for social activities. It is especially well adapted to conversations 
with comparative strangers or with adults whom the adolescent knows only 
slightly. In this type of conversation impersonal matters, such as weather, 
movies, books, social events in the community, or world affairs, are touched 
on lightly. When chitchat takes a personal turn, it generally is limited to 
the less personal affairs of the individual, such as what subjects he likes in 
school, what athletics he engages in, where he spends his summer vacation, 
or what are his favorite books, movies, or radio programs. 

Wisecracking, or idle banter, poking fun at an individual, telling humor¬ 
ous stories or jokes, and punning, or play on words, are all forms of chitchat. 
They help to break down social barriers and compensate for shyness. This 
type of chitchat is frequently engaged in by young adolescents who are self- 
conscious and who lack social poise, especially with members of the opposite 
sex or with strange adults. It is often overdone and creates the impression 
that the individual is crude and ill-bred. Most adolescents come to realize 
that social disapproval accompanies this type of chitchat. For that reason, 
they learn to modify it and acquire a “line” that will meet with social ap¬ 
proval not only among their peers but also among adults. 

Discussions. Discussions are types of conversation that have more content. 
Even though the same topics may feature in discussions as in chitchat, in 
discussions the approach is different, and the time spend on the topic is longer. 
The topic selected for discussion may, for example, be the prevailing style in 
women’s hats. This may be gone into at length, with the pros and cons of 
becomingness, practicability, suitability, and so forth, discussed from every 
possible angle. In chitchat, the topic would be dealt with lightly and with 
emphasis on ridiculing not only the style but the wearer. A few remarks of 
this sort are generally enough to dispose of the topic, and the conversation then 
turns to another topic. 
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Discussions are generally serious in nature and cover personal, moral, social, 
and religious problems. These topics are talked about at length. Each indi¬ 
vidual who engages in the discussion contributes all that he knows about the 
subject. Because a discussion is a more serious form of conversation than chit¬ 
chat, it is generally reserved for occasions when cliques or crowds get together 
or when the adolescent is conversing with an adult whom he knows inti¬ 
mately. Owing to deep interests of most adolescents in topics that they like 
to discuss, discussion is more satisfying than chitchat. As a matter of fact, 
many adolescents dislike light banter so much that they refuse to engage in 
chitchat, regardless of the situation. 

Arguments. Arguments frequently grow out of discussions. A conversation 
starts out to be a friendly exchange of views in which each adolescent con¬ 
tributes his knowledge of the subject. When it becomes apparent that the 
points of view differ greatly, the discussion turns into an argument, in which 
each individual champions his own point of view and tries to prove that 
the points of view of the others are incorrect. Frequently these arguments 
become so heated that each individual loses his temper. It is not unusual for 
an argument among adolescent boys to turn into a fist fight, while, among 
girls, the outcome is more likely to be name calling. 

Arguments are more characteristic of middle and late adolescence than 
of early adolescence. While it is true that a young adolescent will occasion¬ 
ally argue with his friends, he still feels too insecure in his status in the 
group to risk the possibility of arousing social disapproval by opposing the 
opinions of others. Even though his opinions may differ, he keeps them to 
himself until he is more certain that he can successfully defend his stand. 
The young adolescent does, however, engage in frequent arguments with his 
parents or relatives. Losing status with them means far less to him than 
losing status with his peers. Much of the bickering and arguing that occur 
in the home at this age may be regarded as a form of compensation. The 
young adolescent would like to assert his point of view and contradict those 

of his friends, but he is afraid to do so. 

Topics of Conversations. Regardless of what form the conversation takes 
—whether it is chitchat, discussion, or argument, certain topics are more 
interesting than others to adolescents. These topics prove to be of fairly uni¬ 
versal interest among adolescents in American culture today and occupy 
most of the conversational time, regardless of the geographic settings or socio¬ 
economic status of the adolescents. 

In Early Adolescence. Comparisons of the topics most frequently talked 
about by boys in the four different classes of high school have revealed a 
greatly increased interest in talking about girls, dates, and matters relating 
to sex. There is also an increase in interest in current happenings and in 
vocational pursuits as boys go from freshman to senior year. Telling irt Y 
j kes” and talking about sexual relations appeared in 20 per cent of the boys 
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conversations. Interest in these more mature types of conversational topics 
counterbalanced the decline in interest in topics related to material posses¬ 
sions, family, and other boys that characterized the conversations of the 
younger boys (Flcege, 1945). 

Among both boys and girls, references to academic, vocational, and world 
affairs were found to increase with advance in high school, while references 
to clothes and social events decreased (M. C. Jones, 1946). By the senior year 
in high school, the favorite topics of conversation for boys were found to be 
ball games, jokes, dates, movies, and politics, and for girls, parties, dates, 
jokes, books, the movies, movie stars, ball games, and teachers. Neither boys 
nor girls showed much interest in talking about inventions, machinery, or art 
(Jones, 1943). 

In Late Adolescence. A study of the conversations that took place in bull 
sessions in college showed that the average number of topics discussed in 
one session was 3.4 for men and 5.7 for women. This sex difference was ex¬ 
plained by the fact that men probably dwell longer on one topic than do 
women. An analysis of the topics discussed showed that dates, fraternities, 
sports, dancing, clothes, and drinking rank in first place in popularity for col¬ 
lege men. College women talk mostly about dates, clothes, sororities, food, 
and dancing. Neither the men nor the women showed much interest in talk¬ 
ing about grades, though men showed a slightly greater interest in this topic 
than did women (Stoke and West, 1930). 

Sex, even as late as the college years, is one of the most frequent topics of 
conversation of both boys and girls. Smutty jokes and stories are also popu¬ 
lar. To determine how great this interest is. Stoke and West (1931) combined 
the topics related to sex and found that slightly over one-fifth of the conversa¬ 
tions of fraternity men and sorority women dealt with sex, while nearly one- 
third of the dormitory women who did not belong to sororities devoted the 
time spent in bull sessions to a discussion of this topic. The most popular top¬ 
ics in this category related to dates, dancing, clothes, kissing and necking, sex 
problems, and shady stories. Young men and women talk about much the 
same things as do older adolescents (Watson et al., 1948). 

Value of Adolescent Conversations. The values of adolescent conversations 
are numerous and far outweigh the time spent. Many adults consider these 
conversations wasted time. This point of view has been expressed by Stoke and 
west (1931) who, after analyzing the conversations of college students in 

k TT' P ° ,nted out that “ neit her men nor women of college age seem 
to be burdened with seriousness in their conversations.” In another study they 

granted that conversations may be “a form of indoor sport which ought’to be 
continued for recreation’s sake, but there is certainly no reason to recognize 
tt as a major educational force.” (Stoke and West, 1930.) 

Conversations with their peers may not be a “major educational force” so 
as formal education is concerned, but there is much evidence to show that 
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it is a major educational force so far as understanding themselves and their 
contemporaries is concerned. In another study of what girls of college age 
talk about when they get together, away from the watchful eye of adults, it 
was found that they talk mainly about their problems. Of this group, 58 per 
cent said they had learned, had enjoyed, or had given information, while only 
25 per cent were shocked or disgusted (Leonard, 1930). 

In an experiment designed to help high-school and college students learn 
about themselves and improve their social adjustments through small-group 
discussions, the students were divided into groups of 8 to 10 members, and 
each individual was encouraged to express his views. This proved to be a 
form of catharsis, or talking-out of their problems. It offered an opportunity 
to blow off steam through griping, and it encouraged objective analysis of 
the individual’s personal strength and weakness. In additions, it gave prac¬ 
tice in the development of that particular social skill (Driver, 1952). 

Many new interests are awakened through discussions with others, and 
to satisfy these new interests the adolescent, through either further discussion 
or reading, acquires further information. Discussions and arguments enable 
the adolescent to exchange views with others; this in turn helps him to gain 
a perspective and to clarify his own ideas. Much of the adolescent’s talking is 
a form of thinking out loud. As he hears himself express his ideas about 
morals, religion, politics, sex, and other problems that have perhaps perplexed 
him, he sees his own views in a new light. Criticism of these views by others 
frequently results in a revision of his views. Another advantage of adolescent 
conversations is that through trial and error the individual discovers what 
topics are interesting and socially acceptable to others and what topics are 
not. He thus acquires the important social skill of conversation. 


Slang and Swearing 


“Slang” is a form of unauthorized speech. Slang words are made up by 
the users and are, therefore, not found in the dictionary, or their use is not 
sanctioned by authorities. When slang words prove to be offensive to the 
hearer, they are called “swearing.” The personal reaction of the individual to 
the word thus determines whether it will be classed as “slang or as swear¬ 
ing.” As a nation, we use more slang and swearing than any other nation on 
earth, with the possible exception of the French (Mencken, 1936). The age 
when r'ang plays its most important role in the individual’s speech is in 


adolescence. . , , 

During adolescence, there are generally two peaks in the use of slang. 

first occurs during the freshman and sophomore years of high school, at ap¬ 
proximately the ages of 14 and 15 years, and the second at a similar period in 
the college course, from 17 to 19 years. The second period is more pronounced 
when the adolescent goes to college than when he enters the business world 
at the end of his high-school course. In a study of the spontaneous verbaliza- 
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tions of boys and girls 13 to 17 years of age in free social situations, M. C. 
Jones (1946) reported that their language was “typically colorful (slangy, idio¬ 
matic) highly charged (vituperative, ecstatic) ostentatiously careless, and 
centered largely in personal and interpersonal relationships.” How long the 
use of slang persists depends to a large extent upon the social and cultural status 

of the individual. 

What slang is used depends upon what is in vogue at the moment. Some¬ 
times these words originate within a group, sometimes they are picked up 
from other groups of contemporaries, and sometimes they come from indi¬ 
viduals of older age levels. Many slang words originate in colleges or the 
army, are passed down to the high-school groups, and from them to the 
boys and girls of elementary school. So long as they are in vogue, they are 
believed by their users to be colorful and expressive. When their vogue 
passes, they are dropped, not because they are no longer expressive, but be¬ 
cause they are “out of date.” 

Girls use less slang than do boys, and the words they use are milder than 
those used by boys who prefer words of a rougher and more objectionable 
form that closely resemble swearing. To the typical boy, the rougher the lan¬ 
guage, the better he likes it, because he feels that it distinguishes him from 
girls and thus eliminates any impression that he is a “sissy.” Furthermore, 
boys take keen delight in using slang and swearing at times when it attracts 
attention, especially in the presence of adults or girls, thus adding to their 
feeling of self-importance (Kasser, 1945). 

Motives in the Use of Slang. The reasons for the use of slang vary with 
age. Up to the time the child is 7 or 8 years old, he merely imitates the words 
he hears others use. When reproved for using words that are “not nice,” he 
may persist in using them as a form of self-assertion. During the “gang age” 
of late childhood, the child uses slang to identify himself with the group, to 
show that he is a “regular fellow” and not a “sissy,” and to express strong 
feelings and emotions for which he has no other words in his vocabulary. 
Furthermore, because most of the slang words he uses are in imitation of 
what he has heard older boys or girls use, he has the added satisfaction of 
identifying himself with those older than he, thus adding to his feeling of 
self-importance. 

Much the same motives lie behind the use of slang in the adolescent 
years. As M. C. Jones (1946) has pointed out, colloquial speech among ado¬ 
lescents is used to “release tensions, bolster the ego, channel aggression, as well 
as for giving and receiving information, to establish social contacts, to ex- 
change gossip and give or receive information.” The adolescent finds that 
when he speaks the language of the group, he has a better chance of being 
accepted than when his speech creates the impression that he is a “goody- 
goody,” or that he disapproves of the careless speech of his contemporaries. 
When a group of high-school students were asked why they used slang, they 
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said, “Slang is more expressive,’’ “Use it from habit,” or “Slang expresses 
feelings better.” Only when the adolescent speaks like his contemporaries 
can he have the satisfaction of knowing that he is one of them (Life, 1947). 

Parties 

The party gives both boys and girls an opportunity to dress up and look 
their best, not just for the fun of dressing up but to attract members of the 
opposite sex. Furthermore, parties bring together members of both sexes 
for recreation, which in many communities and schools is not possible under 
other circumstances. The junior-high-school age is the time when interest 
in parties with members of the opposite sex first manifests itself. Among 
the junior-high-school students studied by Hicks and Hayes (1938), 84 per 
cent of the boys and 88 per cent of the girls said that they liked parties, the 
reason most frequently given being that they liked dancing and games. 

Among high-school students, attending parties, school and church affairs in¬ 
creases in popularity but falls below attending movies as a popular form of rec¬ 
reation (Bibb, 1949). Essentials of good fun, according to youth, consists of hav¬ 
ing opportunities for young people of the same age to get together at parties, 
dances, movies, sports, and clubs, preferably in groups rather than in couples, 
with something to do and something to eat, and with “well-understood 
standards of good fun (Weaver, 1944). Youth clubs offer the adolescent op¬ 
portunities for such activities that nonmembers are deprived of, and as a re¬ 
sult nonmembers spend more of their free time at the movies or watching 
games (Cameron, 1948). 

At the junior-high-school age, girls are not only more interested in parties 
than are boys, but they actually begin a campaign to train the boys as danc¬ 
ing partners and party escorts. Left to their own devices, the boys would not 
become interested in parties until a year or more later than the girls. This, 
unquestionably, is because boys mature later than girls (Stolz et ai, 1937). 
Even in the high-school age, more girls than boys attend the school parties 
(Sullenger, 1938). In late adolescence boys are less interested in parties than 
are girls of the same age. In spite of their interest in dancing and games, they 
prefer to enjoy these recreations in a less formal setting than that of the usua 
party. It is the girls who want the parties and who make most of the arrange¬ 
ments for them. 

The adolescent who does not attend parties may do so for reasons other 
than lack of interest. In Hollingshead’s (1949) study of the high-school stu¬ 
dents of “Elmtown,” 53 per cent did not attend parties and dances. This per¬ 
centage was mostly from the lower socioeconomic groups whose economic 
condition made it impossible for them to afford the clothes an ot er ex 
penses necessary for party attendance. High-school students who drop out o 
school frequently are motivated to do so because the economic status o 
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parents makes it impossible for them to engage in the parties of the school 
(Hand, 1951). 

Place to entertain is likewise a problem that interferes with giving and 
attending parties. While the schools, community, and churches try to sup¬ 
ply an adequate number of opportunities for parties for adolescents, these are 
often too formal to appeal to the adolescent. In a study of the attitudes of high- 
school students toward places of entertainment of their friends, 77 per cent 
of the girls and 71 per cent of the boys said they were happy and contented 
to spend their time in social recreation within their homes. Furthermore, 90 
per cent of the girls and 63 per cent of the boys said their friends also liked 
home entertainments. 

High-school boys reported that in only 48 per cent of the boys questioned 
did their parents permit them to bring friends to their homes whenever they 
wished, while 31 per cent said that their parents permitted this occasionally. 
As for going to their girl friends’ homes, only 27 per cent of their parents en¬ 
couraged the boys to come to their homes, while one-third of the boys said 
they were never invited to spend an evening in the home of their girl friend. 
Thus, it becomes apparent that many of the frictions between parents and 
adolescents about the places of entertainment the adolescents go to could be 
forestalled if the parents were willing to throw open their homes for enter¬ 
tainment (Fleege, 1945). 

Informal Parties. Adolescents prefer informal gatherings, where it is not 
necessary to wear formal clothes or behave in an adult-approved fashion. 
Dressing up appeals more to an adolescent girl than it does to a boy, but she 
too prefers that the party be informal in its activities. A party that starts out to 
be formal generally becomes informal as soon as the receiving line has been 
passed. The dancers dance as they like to dance; they sit in groups on the 
steps or porches to talk; and they push together the small tables so that they 
can all be together at one big table when they eat. 

Party Activities. The adolescent wants to plan his own activities. The enter¬ 
tainment that is sure to be popular is dancing to the music of a piano, a radio, 
or a victrola. Popular at every adolescent party are group singing to the ac¬ 
companiment of a piano or some other musical instrument played by a 
member of the group; games in which an indefinite number of players can 
participate, especially if the games offer an opportunity for gambling, like 
craps; listening to the radio; watching television; and talking. 

Refreshments are an important part of the party. Simple food has a far 
greater appeal than “party” food. Boys are especially contemptuous of chicken 
patties, jellied salads, and foods that seem appropriate to adults. They much 
prefer their favorite foods—and in large quantities. Everyday foods like ham¬ 
burgers and frankfurters, plenty of soft drinks, cakes, pies, cookies, and candy 
are far more appealing to them than the dainty concoctions prepared by a 
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caterer. And in keeping with their liking for informality, they much prefer 
buffet style to a formal table setting. They even enjoy taking part in the prepa¬ 
ration of the food, especially when they are permitted to have the run of the 
kitchen or to cook outdoors. 

While gambling is primarily a male activity, girls sometimes engage in 
different forms of gambling, such as shooting crap or playing the slot ma¬ 
chines when they are with boys. In the higher socioeconomic groups of “Elm- 
town,” 60 per cent of the boys said they gambled, as compared with 5 per 
cent of the girls (Hollingshead, 1949). Smoking has come to be one of the 
popular activities of parties of junior- and senior-high-school students, as has 
been true of college boys for many generations, and since the restrictions on 
smoking in girls’ colleges have been relaxed, this is equally true of girls. At 
the high-school age, 77 per cent of the boys and 29 per cent of the girls of 
“Elmtown” who smoked knew when and where to do so (Hollingshead, 
1949). 

Drinking 

Drinking among youth, which formerly was done in secret, is coming out 
into the open. Among the high-school students of “Elmtown,” 39 per cent 
of the boys and 19 per cent of the girls admitted that they drank. These 
were mostly 17-year-old boys and girls, though a few 14-year-olds said they 
drank. Drinking in high school among boys generally starts as clique drink¬ 
ing, especially on Saturday nights or to celebrate some athletic victory 
(Hollingshead, 1949). When a group of high-school girls were asked the 
question, “Have you ever had a drink?” 43 per cent of the 12- to 16-year-old 
group said “Yes,” while the rest said “No.” In the 16- to 18-year-old group, 
55 per cent said “Yes” (Lederer, 1944). Among rural adolescents, girls are 
much more opposed to drinking than are urban girls, though there is no 
appreciable difference between urban and rural boys (Bell, 1938). With ad¬ 
vancing age, both boys and girls are more liberal in their attitudes toward 
drinking, and they drink more than they did when they were younger 
(Rosander, 1939). 

While boys drink first with their clique mates, they later drink with their 
dates. This begins in sophomore year and is very general by the junior year 
of high school. In the case of girls, drinking does not begin in the clique 
but at parties with a date. If drinks are not served, the boy takes the girl 
to a roadhouse or out-of-town tavern for a drink after the party. Drinking on 
dates is far more common among high-school students than is common y 
believed. Usually, however, the drinking is limited to one cocktail or a bottle 

of beer (Hollingshead, 1949). , 

It has become an accepted practice for the parents to provide drinks tor 
the guests when their high-school sons and daughters entertain at home, inis, 
Hollingshead (1949) found, was more common among the parents or 
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upper socioeconomic groups, where the mother of the hostess served “spiked 
punch to the guests. Because high-school students of the lower socioeconomic 
groups do much less entertaining at home than away from home, their 
drinking is done mainly at taverns, roadhouses, or in cars. The importance 
of drinking as a party activity may explain in part why adolescents prefer 
home entertaining to school-, church-, or community-planned parties (Fleege, 
1945) where drinking would not be permitted. 

An extensive study of the drinking of men and women students of 27 
colleges and universities throughout the United States has thrown light on 
the drinking practices in vogue today. From their findings, the authors con¬ 
clude that the most encouraging fact brought out by their study is that “the 
overwhelming majority of college students who drink do so twice a month— 
or less. The prevalence of wild drinking in college is just a myth, and I hope 
we have succeeded in burying it forever.” Straus and Bacon, 1953.) 

The important findings of this study may be summarized as follows: Of 
the students who participated in this study, 74 per cent reported that they 
drank to some extent, but twice as many women abstained as men; the higher 
the family income, the more likely the student is to drink, as shown by the 
fact that 86 per cent of the men and 79 per cent of the women coming from 
families with an income of $10,000 or more drank while the incidence of 
drinking became progressively less as family incomes drop into the lower 
brackets; there was a definite correlation between drinking and religion, 
with the most frequent drinkers found among students who were Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants, and, lastly, Mormons; only 6 per cent of the men 
students and 1 per cent of the women showed any positive signs of becoming 
potential problem drinkers; excessive drinking was more rare than usual, 
as shown by the fact that nearly half of the men and two-thirds of the women 
reported no experience of appreciable physical or psychic change on at least 
8 out of 10 drinking occasions; beer was the customary drink for 72 per 
cent of the men and 41 per cent of the women, though 43 per cent of the 
women and only 21 per cent of the men commonly drank distilled spirits—a 
difference explained by the fact that women drink almost entirely in mixed 
company while men usually drink beer at all-male gatherings; four-fifths 
of the men and two-thirds of the women said they began their drinking be¬ 
fore they entered college, with 27 per cent of the men and 50 per cent of the 
women claiming that they had their first drinks in their own homes; and, 
finally, 89 per cent of the students from homes where both parents drink were 
drinkers, as compared with 54 per cent who came from homes where the 
parents did not drink and who, themselves, were not drinkers (Straus and 
Bacon, 1953). 

How closely drinking and dating are associated in the case of older ado¬ 
lescent girls may be seen from a study of the drinking habits of women in a 
coeducational institution. When sophomores and upperclassmen were ques- 
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tioned about their drinking, it was found that the frequency of their drink¬ 
ing and dating was closely interrelated. The more a girl dated, the more 
often she drank. This proved to be true of the unengaged girls. The engaged 
girls, by contrast, showed an inverse relationship between dating and drink- 
ing, suggesting that after a girl becomes engaged, she drinks much less than 
she did during her dating days (Hecht et al., 1948). There is also a close 
relationship between drinking and religious affiliation (Berezin and Roth, 
1950). 


Government and World Affairs 

As the adolescent’s horizon broadens he begins to think of himself as a 
member of society at large rather than of the school or neighborhood. His 
interest in national and world affairs is fostered by his studies in high school 
and college, as well as by listening to the radio, watching television, and read¬ 
ing newspapers and magazines. Toward the middle of adolescence this interest 
is strong enough to lead the adolescent not only to engage in much abstract 
thinking about government, politics, economics, and national and inter¬ 
national affairs but also to discuss freely the problems related to these affairs. 

How much interest the adolescent will show in public affairs will depend 
upon many factors, mainly environmental. In a school or college where 
marked emphasis is placed on thinking, discussing, and reading about what is 
happening in the world, the adolescent’s interest will be increased. Likewise, 
the interest his parents show in these matters will be reflected in their dis¬ 
cussions, which will stimulate his interest. During periods of national or 
international crisis, when newspapers, magazines, radio, and television keep 
news of the world before their readers and listeners constantly, the adolescent 
will develop a stronger interest than in times of relative national or inter¬ 
national calm. Furthermore, interest is influenced also by the individuals 
own social adjustments. The more success an adolescent has in his inter¬ 
personal relationships, both with his contemporaries and with the members 
of his family, the more released he will be both intellectually and emotionally 
to expand himself and show concern about problems that face the larger 
social group. High-school girls who were leaders were found to be more 
interested in problems of social concern than in problems of family rela¬ 
tionship, which preoccupied the less well-adjusted girls (Vickery, 1946). 

Opinions. Traditionally, youth is in rebellion against the older generation 
and wants to think for itself. It would, therefore, be logical to assume t at 
their opinions about public affairs would be markedly different from those 
of their parents and teachers. Such, however, has not proved to be true. W en 
the Purdue Public Opinion Poll was given to a group of high-school students, 
their parents, and their teachers, it was found that there was a positive rela¬ 
tionship between the opinions held by the different members of the same 
family. The closer th<j relationship, the more closely the opinions of the 
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adolescents agreed with those of their parents. This was especially true in the 
case of mother and son, father and daughter. However, as the adolescents 
progressed through high school, there was less resemblance between their 
opinions and the opinions of their parents than there had been when they 
were in the ninth and tenth grades. This indicated a trend toward independent 
thinking on the part of the older adolescents (Remmers and Weltman, 1947). 
College students are likewise markedly influenced in their opinions about 
political matters by their parents, though this is more true of girls than of 
boys (Iisager, 1949). 

The influence of teachers in forming adolescent opinions about world affairs 
and political matters is increasingly pronounced as the adolescent breaks 
away from family influences. While the younger high-school student is less 
influenced by his teachers than by his parents in forming his opinions (Rem¬ 
mers and Weltman, 1947), the older student in high school and in college 
is more influenced by his teachers and by what he learns in school and college 
than by his parents. In a study of attitudes toward world peace and related 
problems, eleventh-grade students showed an average of six changes from 
negative to positive attitudes, and from uncertainty to formulated and ex¬ 
pressed opinions. They maintained that class discussion had been the most 
important factor contributing to their changed attitudes, because this had 
not only increased their knowledge but it had helped them to clarify their 
attitudes (Klee, 1949). Much the same is true of college students. Class dis¬ 
cussions combined with reading help the older adolescent to formulate and 
clarify his opinions (Iisager, 1949). Seniors have been found to be more 
liberal than freshmen (Mull and Sheldon, 1953). 

Interest in national and international affairs leads to the formation of con¬ 
cepts of the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of citizenship. High-school 
students, however, are likely to put more emphasis on the rights and privileges 
of citizenship than on responsibilities (Wilson, 1938). From their courses of 
study in school and college, adolescents develop definite concepts of what a 
good citizen is, what his responsibilities are, and how he can fulfill his obli¬ 
gations to his country, not only by pride in his country and community but 
also by voting and taking an active part in the life of the community (Ayer 
and Corman, 1952). 

Radicalism of Youth. Because of intellectual uncertainty and emotional 
insecurity characteristic of this age, the youth is highly suggestible. He is 
easily swayed by persuasive speakers and writers, especially those whose 
prestige is great. New ideas are readily accepted, even though they may differ 
radically from old concepts formed in the home or school. In the absence of 
adequate knowledge about the subject the youth will uncritically accept ideas 
from others. 

How lack of knowledge and absence of well-formulated opinions can lead 
to ready acceptance of opinions from others has been shown in several studies 
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of college students. Opinions of college students on a variety of widely dis¬ 
cussed current issues showed that the students held opinions similar to those 
of their professors and that they agreed more often than they disagreed with 
faculty opinions (Downie et al., 1950). In a freshman college history course, 
students’ answers to questions relating to capitalism showed the students to 
be naive, ambiguous, irrelevant, groping, and subjective in their conceptuali¬ 
zations. After a month of study, they showed little ability to think systemati¬ 
cally and were inclined to accept capitalism because it is the status quo sys¬ 
tem of the United States (Aliluna, 1949). After a semester of college work, 
students are still unsure of their opinions and show a loss of personal con¬ 
viction (Major, 1946). As a result, they are easily influenced in their thinking 
by their professors and others, who are inclined to be more progressive in 
their social, political, religious, and philosophical views than are their students 
(Major, 1946). 

How liberal or how conservative an adolescent is depends to a certain ex¬ 
tent upon the adolescent’s past experiences, his concept of himself as a person, 
the degree of security he feels in social situations, and many other factors. 
In a study of a group of women college students in a “liberal” college, it was 
found that while many of them were conservative in their attitudes when 
they entered college, a great majority of them became a great deal more 
"liberal” as they progressed in college, some changing very conspicuously. 
Those who remained conservative in spite of the liberal atmosphere of the 
college did so partly because of a generalized negativism toward the pre¬ 
vailing beliefs of the group that was due to a feeling that they had been 
rebuffed or rejected by the social group, and partly because they felt it would 
be “disloyal” to their parents to accept liberal ideas that their parents would 
resist (Newcomb, 1950). 

Helping Others 

The young adolescent is actively, not passively, interested in the affairs 
of others. He wants to help them to solve their problems. To him a person 
in need or in distress is the source of special concern, regardless of whether 
this person is a friend, a casual acquaintance, or a complete stranger. The 
adolescent’s pity and sympathy are so aroused that the adolescent actually 
identifies himself with the person in distress and is strongly motivated to 
take aggressive action to help the individual get out of the predicament in 
which he is placed. 

Sources of Satisfaction. Emotional outlets and feelings of superiority an 
security are the chief sources of satisfaction in helping others. These feelings 
are weak in emotionally insecure adolescents. Therefore, as a form of com¬ 
pensation, they direct their efforts to aiding others, receiving the emotional 
satisfaction and feeling of superiority that are lacking in other social rela¬ 
tionships. In this way the emotionally insecure adolescent bolsters up his 
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self-confidence. In addition, he is apt to gain the prestige and feeling of 
self-importance he craves. 

Because emotional insecurity is almost universal in early adolescence, few 
boys or girls of this age escape experiencing the desire to help others. How 
strong or how weak this desire is will depend largely upon the degree of 
insecurity experienced by the individual. As adolescence progresses and feel¬ 
ings of security and self-confidence replace those of inadequacy, the desire 
to help others decreases or takes the form of criticizing and making fun of 
others. Persistence of strong interest in helping others beyond the age when 
this interest normally wanes or takes a new form is generally symptomatic 
of poor emotional adjustment. 

Forms of Behavior. There are several forms of expression that are fairly 
universal in this tendency to help others. Perhaps the most common is giving 
advice. The young adolescent is very free in offering suggestions, whether 
solicited or unsolicited, not only to his family and friends but also to casual 
acquaintances. He suggests ways of doing things which, in his opinion, seem 
better than the existing methods. Even though his advice may receive a cool 
reception, this does not deter him in his efforts. He continues to press his 
suggestions. If his advice is not accepted, his usual reaction is to feel that the 
recipient is making a mistake by not mending his ways. 

In addition to giving advice, many young adolescents take part in school 
or community activities in which they can be of service to others. They 
spend some of their leisure time in Scout work, Junior Red Cross, church 
work, social-service work, or in community organizations that are designed 
to help others. Frequently the desire to be of service to others is so strong 
that it is a dominating factor in the adolescent’s choice of a life vocation. 
Interest in such careers as nursing, social-service or church work, medicine, 
and teaching is motivated by this desire. As interest in helping others wanes 
toward the latter part of adolescence, the chosen vocation is frequently aban¬ 
doned in favor of one that will offer greater financial reward or an opportunity 
for personal prestige. 

Criticisms and Attempts at Reform 

Interest in helping others may lead to criticisms and attempts at reform. 
This new interest, which differs from helping others in that it puts emphasis 
on changes in the behavior of others rather than helping them to meet and 
solve the problems that confront them, appears around the middle of ado¬ 
lescence. Faultfinding and criticism are fairly universal among adolescents 
of this age. Things do not seem to please them and they do not hesitate to 
say so. Their criticisms may be accompanied by suggestions for improve¬ 
ment, such as “Why don’t you do it this way instead of the way you are 
doing it now” or even by attempts on the adolescent’s part to bring about 
the changes through his own efforts. 
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Back of criticism and attempts at reform may be one of two motives. The 
first is a sincere desire to help others by improving their ways of doing things. 
This comes from the idealistic nature of the adolescent who believes that 
people can do anything they wish, just so long as they want to and are will¬ 
ing to try. As Baxter (19-46) has emphasized, adolescence is the “most visionary 
of all stages of growth. The adolescent becomes an idealist and develops an 
image of himself in which he transcends all obstacles and frustrations. He 
wants to save the world, clean up politics, and help the oppressed.” The 
second motive that leads to criticism and reform during adolescence is a 
desire for retaliation, to get even. The adolescent who is constantly criticized 
by others frequently turns around and gives them a taste of their own medi¬ 
cine. In the home and in the school, where the adolescent is most frequently 
and most severely criticized, that is where he does most of his criticizing and 
makes his most aggressive attempts at reform. 

That criticism and attempts at reform are intensified when the adolescent 
feels that he is being frustrated at every turn is shown by the fact that when 
given an opportunity to express his opinions and offer suggestions for change, 
he not only criticizes less but he makes suggestions which are practical and 
usable. In a study of junior- and scnior-high-school students, it was found 
not only that those who had experience in school offices and firsthand partici¬ 
pation in school government made suggestions for improving the school gov¬ 
ernment but also that those who actually participated made more constructive 
suggestions and criticisms than did those who had not participated actively 
in the government of their school (Wilson, 1938). When adolescents partici¬ 
pated in community coordinating councils, working through the schools, it 
was found that they made very helpful and practical suggestions. In regard 
to the question of juvenile delinquency, for example, they suggested that 
wholesome recreation through the use of the school recreational facilities 
and courses in sex instruction would help to forestall cases of juvenile de¬ 
linquency (Stein, 1948). 

How long the hypercritical attitude of the adolescent will last depends to 
a certain extent upon environmental conditions. Strict discipline in the home 
or school, repeated rebuffs from adults or from their peers, or shifting of 
interest to some new activity tend to lessen the tendency to criticize. When, 
however, existing conditions in the home, school, or community are a con¬ 
stant source of annoyance or embarrassment to the adolescent, he doggedly 
persists with his criticisms until he wins his point, in part at least. Just where 
the individual adolescent will direct his criticism will depend to a certain 
extent upon his interests, the type of home environment he has, the leve 
of his intelligence, and the breadth of his knowledge. Washburne (1932), 
for example, found in the written wishes of adolescents that only 12 per cent 
of the group said they wanted to help humanity and only 2 per cent wanted 
to improve humanity. Hollingworth (1933) believes that the impulse to re- 
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form others is found mostly among the more highly intelligent adolescents. 

There are certain environmental factors that predispose the adolescent to 
becoming interested in changing things. A home that differs in its location, 
furnishings, and decorations from the homes of the other members of the 
adolescent’s group is almost certain to give rise to a critical attitude on the 
adolescent’s part and a strong desire to make changes. When one school sub¬ 
ject is taught in a dogmatic, pedantic fashion that contrasts with the more 
interesting presentation of the material in other school subjects, the adolescent 
will severely criticize the former and may even suggest to the teacher that 
the teaching technique be changed. 

How the movies contribute to feelings of unrest and dissatisfaction with 
life as it is was a problem studied by Blumer (1933). Blumcr maintains 
that when the adolescent compares his own life with that presented on the 
screen, the comparison is apt to foster dissatisfaction on the part of the ado¬ 
lescent. Much the same is true of romantic novels or short stories, magazines 
that stress fashion and glamour, the tabloids, visit to the homes of eco- 
4 nomically more favored friends and acquaintances, the radio, and television. 
However, were it not for the more mature outlook on life that comes with 
adolescence, these environmental factors would not give rise to criticisms or 
desires for change any more than they do during the earlier years of child¬ 
hood. 

Criticisms of Parents. As his experiences broaden, the adolescent sees weak¬ 
nesses in his parents. He is somewhat disillusioned by the realization that 
his parents are not all he thought them to be. Furthermore, he likes to feel 
that they are stronger than he and can give him the feeling of security that 
he lacks. Typically the adolescent hates to have his parents appear ridiculous 
in the eyes of others, especially of his friends. If his mother wears too youthful 
clothes or his father drinks too much, the adolescent is sure that his friends 
x will be impressed, but in a most unfavorable manner. 

When the adolescent’s parents come from a different racial or cultural 
group from that of the community as a whole, the adolescent is likely to 
feel ashamed of his parents. He is even more likely to feel ashamed if his 
parents differ from the parents of the group that comprises the adolescent’s 
friends and acquaintances. His parents’ clothes, behavior, manners, speech, 
observance of holidays—in fact, everything that is different from the group— 
cause a feeling of resentment on the adolescent’s part. Frequently the ado¬ 
lescent is critical of his parents’ laxity in the upbringing of the younger 
brothers and sisters. This is the age when moral standards are very rigid, 
and the adolescent is intolerant of any behavior that does not come up to 
his standards. 

x ^s a ru l e the adolescent picks out for criticism the traits of his parents 
that are markedly different from those of his friends’ parents or from the 
standards set in the movies, magazines, books of etiquette, or other mediums. 
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The stricter the parent is in adhering to the behavior the adolescent objects 
to, the more critical the adolescent becomes. When he discovers that he is 
making no headway in his criticisms and that his parents are in no way 
disposed to change, the adolescent becomes openly rebellious. This rebellion 
often takes the form of his doing what he wanted his parents to do, only in 
a more extreme form. If, for example, his criticism of his parents for their 
strict and conventional behavior has been of no avail, he may become “loose” 
and Bohemian in his own behavior. 

Stott (1940) asked high-school students from farm, small-town, and city 
environments what their parents did that they did not like. Only slightly 
more than one-third of the group reported that their parents did things they 
disliked. Of the group 35.9 per cent criticized their mothers and 26.2 per 
cent their fathers. Girls were more critical of both parents than were the 
boys, and those adolescents who came from small towns proved to be more 
critical than the farm or city adolescents. What adolescents criticize specifically 
in their parents Stott listed under general classes. He found that fathers were 
criticized nearly three times as much as mothers for their personal habits and 
for matters of personal conduct. Mothers, on the other hand, were most often 
criticized for their discipline and control of conduct and for their tendency 
to overwork and sacrifice themselves. Girls objected mostly to temperamental 
traits, habits, and difficulties relating to personal relationships, while boys 
stressed personal habits and conduct like smoking, drinking, and swearing, 
especially in the mothers. The city group emphasized personal habits and 
conduct, while the farm group emphasized complaints of discipline and 
control. 

While many adolescents may not actively attempt to reform their parents, 
they often resent certain things their parents do. This resentment is not al¬ 
ways expressed in open criticism of the parents. Frequently it is apparent 
in the conversations of adolescents with their friends. Here they can let 
off “emotional steam” without fear of rebuff from the parents they are criti¬ 
cizing. Whenever the clash in standards between the adolescent and his 
parents reaches a deadlock, the adolescent wants to get away from home. 
This often leads to early marriages or the abandonment of education in favor 
of a job that offers economic independence from the family. 

Criticisms of the Home. To an adolescent girl her home is her background. 
She wants it to be as glamorous as possible to provide a fitting setting w en 
she entertains her crowd, especially when members of the opposite sex are 
present. Even to an adolescent boy the home is important, not so mucn 
from the angle of the interior as of the exterior. When his friends see w er 
he lives, he wants them to be impressed. The more boys and girls ot tms 
age visit around in the homes of their friends, the more critically t ey rega 
their own homes. They appraise them from every angle, as they are su 
their friends will, and they compare them with the homes of their in 
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If the comparison is not favorable, the adolescent does not hesitate to say 
so. Not only are the size and location of the home criticized, but the fur¬ 
nishings, wallpaper, draperies, rugs, pictures, lights—in fact, anything and 
everything that does not seem right to the adolescent—are subjected to his 
criticism. The management of the home, the food selected, the way it 
is prepared, and the hours the meals are served are criticized if they do not 
please the adolescent. Adolescent girls generally do not stop with criticisms, 
as boys are usually content to do. The girls assume a more aggressive atti¬ 
tude and suggest ways in which improvements can be made. 

Criticism of the School. Few junior and senior high schools, colleges, or 
universities complete an academic year without one formal protest from the 
student body. The protest takes the form of criticism of the way things are 
done in the institution, whether it is a change in the faculty, a change in 
the athletics program, the dropping of courses, the food that is served, the 
banning of certain students from extracurricular activities because of poor 
grades, or the expulsion of a student because of misconduct. Accompanying 
the criticism is usually a positive statement from the student body, suggest¬ 
ing or demanding that action decided upon by the student body be followed. 
Occasionally, the students go out on strike in an attempt to bring about the 
reforms they are demanding. 

Even in the absence of formal protests and strikes, schools and colleges 
are hotbeds of criticism and grumbling. One student objects to something 
and discusses his objection with his friends. They quickly side with him 
and in turn air their own complaints. Through the force of group suggestion, 
criticism spreads through a class or the institution in a short time. Frequently 
the students protest loudly against their schools at home and even to members 
of the staff of the institutions if they believe them to be sympathetic. 

Jones (1943) reported that there were changes in student “gripes” about 
school from the beginning of junior high school to the end of senior high 
school. Junior-high-school students, for example, complained more about “be¬ 
ing punished for things one does not do” and “teachers who have the wrong 
opinion about you” while those in the senior high school complained more 
about “too much homework,” “getting low marks,” and “having certain 
pupils run everything in the school.” Boys were inclined to show more re¬ 
sentment than girls to too strict marking of examinations, too much home¬ 
work, and getting low grades. Girls, by contrast, were more resentful than 
boys when school affairs were run by a clique. 

Other Reforms. Few adolescents are satisfied to limit their criticisms and 
attempts at reform to their homes and schools. They carry on outside of 
these limited areas. In the adolescent’s zeal to reform, his friends and ac¬ 
quaintances are subjected to critical analysis, and suggestions are made for 
improvements. Both boys and girls are brutally frank in their condemnation 
of the appearance, dress, manners, points of view, in fact, everything about 
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their friends. Nor do they limit themselves to friends of their own sex. It is 
not at all uncommon for girls to try to make over the boys they are interested 
in so that they will better conform to the girls’ concepts of the “ideal” boy, 
or for boys to try to transform the girls into the pattern of their “dream” girls. 
Other criticisms and attempts at reform are directed toward religion, politics, 
economic and social conditions, and world affairs in general. 

That the desire to criticize and attempts at reform are universal in adoles¬ 
cence and serve a useful purpose has been emphasized thus by Kirkpatrick 
(1952): 

The adolescent has an uncanny capacity for seeing his elders for what they are 
and classifying by his figures of speech their pomposities, rigidities, and numerous 
other foibles. The pathway he is travelling should be more or less familiar to us 
because we once went the same way. Our concern about his hostilities should not 
be too great because his behavior is determined by mechanisms that are identifiable 
and understandable. His behavior pattern is, with some variation, almost universal 
and, our fears to the contrary, is not likely to be permanent. The worst thing that 
could happen to our society would be for our adolescent children to give up the 
struggle without a good fight and effect a truce or a compromise with life. (P. 403.) 



Chapter 8 

PERSONAL INTERESTS 


With changes in body size and contour comes a new awareness of self. 
This results in a new attitude toward self in relation to others and to life 
in general. The young adolescent becomes egocentric. He is far more con¬ 
cerned about himself than he is about others. His main interest in other 
people is subjective in that he focuses his attention upon his relationship to 
them and their attitudes toward him. This brings about a highly introspec¬ 
tive interest in self that differs markedly from the objective interest charac¬ 
teristic of late childhood. As adolescence progresses, a more objective and 
• more realistic point of view gradually develops. 


INTEREST IN APPEARANCE 


\ 




The adolescent learns from experience that social success is to a large extent 
influenced by the appearance the individual makes. To be popular with both 
sexes, the individual must make a good appearance and must conform to 
the pattern that is acceptable to the group. The adolescent knows that leaders 
arc selected not because of their abilities alone. If they are to represent the 
group, their appearance must be such that the group will approve. Girls dis¬ 
cover that the more attractive they are, the better their chances for matrimony 
or promotion in business. They learn that attractiveness is something that can 
be worked out, something on which judgment, money, and skill can be used. 
The girl of today has no excuse for relaxing into despair because initially she 
lacks a good figure or the right-shaped eyebrow (Mead, 1949). 

Interest in appearance is closely related to age of sexual maturing. The 
average boy of 13 or 14 is little concerned about his clothes and displays a 
positive aversion to soap and water (Fleege, 1945). With sexual maturing, on 
the other hand, comes an interest in dress and grooming (Sollenberger, 1940). 
In girls, much the same pattern is apparent. Premenarcheal girls have little 
interest in cosmetics, clothes, keeping their fingernails clean, or being well 
groomed. Postmenarcheal girls of the same ages, on the other hand, show a 
m9) d mlCrCSt in a11 areas o£ P ersonal attractiveness (Stone and Barker, 

Areas of Interest. Interest in self is not limited to clothing and personal 
adornment Every aspect of appearance and every item that plays even the 
smallest role in judgments by others becomes a problem of concern for the 
adolescent. This concern is so pronounced that the adolescent is willing to 
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withstand any amount of physical pain to correct defects and to beautify to 
the utmost the good features he possesses. 

Body Size. Every cultural group has its standards of physical beauty, which 
change from time to time. What in one year may be considered beautiful 
may several years later be out of style. From movies, fashion magazines, pic¬ 
tures in newspapers, advertisements, television, and many other sources the 
adolescent learns what the prevailing standard is. He then compares himself 
with this standard. If his body size conforms, he is satisfied. But if it deviates 
in one respect or another, he is disturbed. The greater the deviation, the more 
disturbing it proves to be. With the realization that physical growth is com¬ 
pleted or nearly completed, adolescents are aware of the fact that there is 
little hope for change in the source of disturbance. They are now faced with 
the fact that the discrepancy between their body size and the socially approved 
pattern is permanent. Their concern becomes a source of emotional dis¬ 
turbance, which serves to heighten their preoccupation with self. 

Body Odors. Interest in, and concern about, body odors is heightened by the 
advertisements for soaps, deodorants, chewing gum, tooth pastes, and mouth¬ 
washes, which suggest that “you, too, may be suffering from B.O.” and 
halitosis, or bad breath. The adolescent is too self-conscious about this matter 
to be willing to ask a member of the family if he is a victim of B.O. or hali¬ 
tosis. Left in ignorance, he imagines that he may be offending others by his 
unpleasant odors. He avoids foods that might affect his breath and con¬ 
scientiously uses the different advertised products that stress their odor- 
removing advantages. 

The desire to avoid all unpleasant body odor leads to a strong interest in 
cleanliness. The adolescent, without any urging from members of the family, 
bathes once or twice daily, shampoos the hair frequently, washes out under¬ 
garments after one or two wearings, takes clothing that cannot be washed 
to the dry cleaner, and, in general, becomes very fastidious about persona 
daintiness. Girls, in an effort to ensure themselves against any offending 
odors, use scented soaps, toilet water, and perfume in lavish abundance, 
while boys camouflage similar efforts with after-shave and hair lotions that 

have strong but appropriately masculine odors. . 

Hair. Few adolescents are completely satisfied with the color of their hair. 
If they are blonds, they want to be brunets or redheads. This motivates them 
to experiment with bleaches and dyes, in the hope of obtaining a color more 
to their liking. Attempts along these lines are, of course, far more common 
among girls than among boys. The quality of the hair is a matter or c ° n( * r 
when the adolescent discovers how difficult it is to arrange it in a desired styi 
and keep it tidy. Fine hair is annoying because it will not hold a curl an ' 
comes stringy. Coarse hair is a source of annoyance because it lacks the so 

feel that the individual believes is glamorous. 

Styling is far more important to an adolescent than are the color and textu 
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of the hair. Both girls and boys spend a great deal of time in front of the 
mirror trying out different styles of hair arrangement 1 hey copy styles worn 
by movie stars, girls and boys regarded as “attractive “beautiful, or hand¬ 
some,” or those stvles which are publicized in fashion magazines and news^ 
papers as the latest or most fashionable. Because the adolescent is not sure of 
whether or not the new style is becoming to him, he asks his friends tor their 

opinions. 


0 


\ 



Hair styling is an absorbing interest of the “looks-conscious” adolescent. (From Adoles¬ 
cent Development, a McGraw-Hill Text-Film.) 


Face. Facial features are of less interest to an adolescent than the facial pat¬ 
tern. If the features are reasonably good, the adolescent is unconcerned about 
them. But should one feature be conspicuously homely, such as a too large 
nose, protruding teeth, or a receding chin, the adolescent is likely to focus his 
attention on this one feature and develop a concern out of all proportion to 
the homeliness of the feature. The complexion is even more important to the 
adolescent than the facial features. Interest in the complexion in many in¬ 
stances develops during the puberty changes and in early adolescence, when 
skin eruptions and acne are common. 

. While it is impossible for boys to cover up a poor complexion with the aid 
of cosmetics, girls soon discover that facial creams, powder, and rouge work 
wonders when skillfully applied. Many girls, in their zeal to cover up a poor 
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complexion, overdo it and use more cosmetics than are socially approved. 
They spend much time daily before the mirror “fixing” their faces, in the 
hopes of achieving an attractive complexion. The daily use of cosmetics in 
the form of powder and lipstick begins as early as 12 years of age among 
American girls of today. The number of users increases steadily with age. 
Girls are slower in starting to use rouge, and fewer use it during adolescence 
than powder and lipstick (Silverman, 1945). 

Nails. The adolescent is interested not only in fingernails but also in toe¬ 
nails. To the girl fingernails are especially important. She realizes that they 
are a focal point of attention, and she not only keeps them clean and orna¬ 
mented in the fashion of the day, but she does everything she can to make them 
as long as possible. At present, when it is fashionable for girls to go stock¬ 
ingless in summer, the young girl is interested in her toenails. Like her finger¬ 
nails, they are permitted to grow as long as possible and are ornamented with 
the latest shade of nail polish to match her fingernails. Since fashion dictates 
will not permit a young boy to ornament his nails, the youth must content 
himself with keeping his nails well manicured and clean. 

INTEREST IN CLOTHES 

Adolescence is the period in life when clothes assume their greatest im¬ 
portance. At this time, the individual’s happiness, efficiency, and self-confidence 
are most affected by the approval or disapproval of others in regard to his 
clothes and general appearance. Adolescent interest in clothes stems from a 
realization of the importance clothing plays in group status. When dressed 
like other members of the group, the individual identifies himself with the 
group and feels that he belongs to it. This gives him a security of status that 
would be impossible if his appearance differed from that of the group. Social 
pressures to conform to the mode of dress approved by the group are so 
strong that few adolescents can resist the influence of such pressures, even 
when it means wearing clothes that are disapproved of by their parents. Un¬ 
like the adult who judges clothing by its becomingness and quality, the ado¬ 
lescent judges it in terms of “what others are wearing.” To him, this is the 
correct form of attire, and he refuses to be swayed away from the modes set 
by the group (Tryon, 1939; Garrison, 1951). College girls claim that because 
other young women notice their clothes, they feel uneasy, uncomfortable, and 
self-conscious if their clothes are not in style (Cobliner, 1950). 

As the adolescent years progress and self-confidence replaces feelings o 
insecurity, the youth accepts eagerly the latest and most extreme of the pre 
vailing styles. No heels are too high, no hat too big, or no garment is cut too 
snugly to suit the adolescent girl, provided these garments conform to the 
style of the moment. Extremes in style have great attention value. The a o- 
lescent girl who wears the very latest style arouses feelings of admiration an 
envy on the part of other girls. This is especially true when she is popular and 
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is regarded by them as a fashion leader. If, however, she is not popular and is 
not recognized by the group as a fashion leader, envy is replaced by feelings 
that she is trying to "show off.” An adolescent who does not comply with 
fashion’s dictates is considered stubborn, rebellious, conservative, “dated, 
highly individualistic, and to be pitied (Cobliner, 1950). 

The adolescent learns from experience that clothes do much to make or mar 
appearance. Well-selected, attractive, modish garments, he realizes, do much 
to improve appearance and add to attractiveness (Hurlock, 1929; Silverman, 
1945 ; Ryan, 1953 a). When there is a conflict between style and becomingness, 
the adolescent will choose the former. What is considered beautiful by an 
adolescent is what is in style at the moment. What fashion decrees is in style 
is a major factor of importance in determining an adolescent’s standards 
of beauty. No one is considered beautiful by the adolescent who is not "up 
to the minute” in style (Hollingworth, 1928). 

The adolescent is well aware of the fact that social acceptance is more easily 
achieved when one makes a good appearance. He also knows that members 
of the two sexes have different standards of what a “good appearance” means. 
However, both sexes emphasize that girls must look “feminine” as well as 
stylish while boys must look “masculine” and in style. College girls, it is 
maintained, “dress against one another" not to be leaders in the community 
but to be more feminine and thus appeal to members of the opposite sex, 
as well as to be admired or even envied by the members of their own sex 
(Cobliner, 1950). 

The third motive that gives rise to the strong interest in clothing during 
the adolescent years is the desire of both boys and girls to be attractive to 
members of the opposite sex (Silverman, 1945). While girls are aware of the 
fact that boys are not style-conscious in the same sense that girls are, they 
nevertheless compare one girl with another. When a girl deviates in ap¬ 
pearance from the group, the boy judges her as unattractive, and this mili¬ 
tates against any further interest in her. In addition, clothes play a role of 
great importance in improving appearance. To be attractive to members of 
the opposite sex one can be aided by the selection of clothes that are not only 
stylish but that are becoming, that bring out good features and cover up 
poor features. 

How important this is to girls has been stressed by Garrison (1951) who 
says that a girl will resort to questionable devices to obtain the clothing that 
her family’s income cannot provide her with but that she feels is essential to 
win the admiration of a certain boy and to maintain her status among the 
girls. She may deprive herself of movies, other forms of entertainment, and 
even food to buy such clothing. Many cases of juvenile delinquency among 
girls are based on the girls’ petty thievery of clothing, costume jewelry, and 
other aids to personal adornment, which the girl feels is essential to main¬ 
tain her status with members of her own sex and of the opposite sex. 
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As an indication of the interest in and the value they place on clothes, 
96 per cent of the high-school girls questioned by Silverman (1945) said that 
they would be willing to make some sacrifice in order to have clothes. The 
older girls indicated a willingness to work, and the younger girls, to give up 
amusements. Girls of 12 and 13 years showed as much interest in their clothes 
as did the older girls. Among college students, nearly two-thirds of the group 
questioned by Hurlock (1929) said they would be willing to deprive them¬ 
selves of certain pleasures to be in style. Fewer indicated a willingness to de¬ 
prive themselves of necessities for this purpose. 

In an extensive study of attitudes toward clothes among high-school and 
college students, students were asked why it is important for them to be well 
dressed. Their answers were classified in six categories: social achievement 
(people judge others by their clothes, indication of socioeconomic level, and 
others compliment); social contribution (contributes to feeling of belonging, 
able to forget self and be aware of others, permits relaxed attitude and self- 
confidence); emotional response (creates a sense of well-being, can give you 
a lift, and sets the mood for the occasion); expression of personality (clothes 
express oneself, and taste in clothes shows individual’s taste in other things); 
compensation (clothes make up for what one lacks, and good clothes will 
cover up casual social faults); and family or school influence (interests aroused 
by parents or courses in home economics in school). 

Of these different reasons for feeling that it is important to be well dressed, 
major emphasis was placed on the social contributions of clothing and the 
social achievements made possible by clothes. The value of clothing as a form 
of compensation or because of family influence were least frequently men¬ 
tioned (Ryan, 1952). No appreciable difference in emphasis of importance of 
clothing was found when comparisons were made between high-school and 
college students, boys and girls. Girls put slightly more emphasis on the value 
of clothing as social contribution, while boys stressed the fact that clothing 

was a way of showing personality (Ryan, 1953). 

Degree of Interest. Interest in clothing varies from one individual to another 
and from one year to another in the individual’s life. High-school students 
are, on the whole, more interested in clothes than arc college students or 
older adolescents who are in the business world. Adolescents who fee we 
dressed report a greater interest in clothes than do those who feel they are 
poorly dressed. Adolescents who choose their own clothes are more interested 
in them than are those who have little say in the choice of their clothes. Girls 
who belong to a sorority or who are interested in social life are more intereste 
in clothes than are girls who do not belong to sororities and have ess mtere . 
in social life. The greater the interest, the greater the amount of time tfie 
adolescent is conscious of his clothes and the greater the amount of time 

spends on his clothes (Ryan, 1952, 1953, 195 5a). 

When a group of college girls were asked what they thought had con 
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tributed to their interest in clothes, the most important factor, they claimed, 
was the interest of the mother in clothing and the amount of emphasis the 
family as a whole placed on clothing. Of almost as great importance were 
being allowed to choose their own clothes, attending a training school or work¬ 
ing in a dress shop, and interest in feminine things. Factors that decrease the 
college girls’ interest in clothes were reported to be a mother with little in¬ 
terest in clothes, little emphasis on clothes on the part of the family, not being 
permitted to choose her own clothes, and little money to spend for clothes 
(Ryan, 1953a). 

Focal Points of Interest. There are certain features of clothing that have 
a strong appeal for adolescents and on which he concentrates his attention. The 
most important of these are: 

Color. Bright colors, the child discovers, have great attention value. But 
the adolescent realizes that the attention is not always of a favorable sort. 
While the young adolescent likes his clothes to be brightly colored, there is 
a growing tendency with each passing year to prefer more and more sub¬ 
dued colors. Gaudy colors or color combinations are considered to be in poor 
taste (Silverman, 1945; Pearson, 1950). Furthermore, the adolescent takes 
into consideration his own coloring when selecting the color of a garment 
and does not choose colors just because he likes-them, as children do. Becom¬ 
ingness of the color to the wearer is important to an adolescent (Hurlock, 
1929; Pearson, 1950). 

However, in the case of garments suitable for work or play, adolescents 
feel that they should be as bright and cheerful as possible. The reasons given 
are that you “can work better in bright, pretty clothes” or that “There is no 
need to look gloomy at work.” (Macaulay, 1929.) There is a growing tend¬ 
ency, as the adolescent grows older, to consider color in relation to the use 
that will be made of it, rather than the color in an abstract sense. This ex¬ 
plains why girls show a preference for tints and boys for brighter colors. The 
girl associates color mainly with the clothes she wears (Mendelsohn and 
Crespi, 1952). Appropriateness to the occasion is thus a new factor in deter¬ 
mining what color will be selected. 

While the adolescent likes more subdued colors than he did when he was 
a child, the colors he likes are much the same as those he liked as a child. 
For boys, blues of different shades generally stand in first place, while girls 
prefer the different tints of red. This may be explained by the fact that, 
traditionally, blue is the color for boys and pink the color for girls (Mendel¬ 
sohn and Crespi, 1952). Girls likewise like the colors in fashion at the time, 
such as aqua and different shades of red, and they show more and more 
liking for gray, brown, and black as they grow older (Macaulay, 1929; Pearson, 

Ornamentation. The young adolescent, like the child and primitive man, 
oves to ornament the body. Girls in contemporary society are more interested 
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in decoration than are boys, since social disapproval is directed toward a boy 
who ornaments his clothing or body. Costume jewelry, trimmings, flowers, 
laces, scarfs, embroidery—in fact, any form of ornamentation in style at the 
moment—are quickly accepted by the adolescent girl. These have attention 
value so far as members of the opposite sex are concerned. Ornamentation 
also makes her appear older and more sophisticated. The result is that the 
young adolescent frequently overdoes decoration. Gradually she learns to 
reconcile her love of ornamentation with standards of good taste. The out¬ 
come is decoration in a subdued form. Older adolescent girls denounce 
ostentation in dress, though they stress the physical attributes they wish to 
set off by their clothes, such as their eyes and hair (Macaulay, 1929). They 
discover that this end can be achieved better by lines and color than by 
ornamentation (Silverman, 1945; Pearson, 1950; Ryan, 1952, 1953). 

Becomingness. To an adolescent, clothes serve as a means of improving his 
appearance. Therefore, he is interested in discovering what is becoming to him 
and what will make the most of his good features while at the same time 
covering up the bad features (Hurlock, 1929; Silverman, 1945; Pearson, 1950). 
Girls put special emphasis on the becomingness of the garment they con¬ 
template buying, as is shown by their question, “Does it do anything for me? 
Not only color but line are considered in relation to the adolescent’s own 
body physique and coloring (Pearson, 1950). 

To determine how well an adolescent can describe the type of person she 
is, as a basis for determining whether the clothing she selects are suitable to 
her type, Ryan (1953a) asked a group of college girls to describe the type 
of person they thought themselves to be and the type of clothing that would 
be suitable for them. While many of the girls could not describe their type, 
they did describe the type of clothing they thought would be right for them. 
Those who did describe their types likewise said what clothing would be 
most becoming to them. For example, girls who described themselves as 
active, sporty, or the country-girl type felt that tailored or sport clothes or 
dungarees were right for them. Frilly or formal clothes they felt were incon¬ 
gruous on them, and they disliked wearing them. Girls who described them¬ 
selves as the “feminine type” liked frills, “feminine things,” lace, and jewelry, 
but considered tailored and sport clothes inappropriate for them. The ar¬ 
tistic type” likes bright colors and “anything different” but feel that suits an 


frilly garments are inappropriate. 

Personal Likes and Dislikes. Boys and girls concentrate on clo hes tney 
like and try to avoid wearing clothes they dislike. By adolescence, i es 
dislikes in clothing are markedly influenced by what is in style at t e 
ment, what is becoming to the wearer, and what the adolescent fee Its ap 
propriate for the occasion on which these clothes are to be worn. Because ma 
culine clothes are so standardized, boys are given little opportunity o 
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their clothes on the basis of their likes or dislikes. Among high-school and 
college girls in America today, there is great interest in tailored suits and 
dresses, skirts and blouses, sweaters, shorts, slacks, and garments of conservative 
lines with little ornamentation (Pearson, 1950; Ryan, 1953). Clothes that are 
disliked are frilly or fussy, extreme or gaudy (attention-getting), peasant 
clothes, clothes that are too sophisticated for their age, or clothes that are too 
little-girlish (Ryan, 1953a). 

Appropriateness. The adolescent is keenly aware of the appropriateness of 
the garments he wears. To a child this is immaterial. If a little girl likes a cer¬ 
tain dress or hat, she wants to wear it for any and every occasion, regardless 
of whether or not it fits the occasion. Knowing that inappropriate garments 
will mark the individual as “ignorant,” the adolescent is very careful to dis¬ 
regard personal feelings about clothing. No matter how much he or she may 
like a certain garment, the adolescent will not wear it unless it is “correct.” 
Girls even more than boys, are anxious to avoid criticism of their clothes 
(Hurlock, 1929). 

Not only must clothing be appropriate for the occasion on which it is worn, 
but it must be appropriate to the sex of the individual. Boys, for example, may 
dislike evening clothes but they feel such clothes are “truly manly” or the 
“proper thing for men" (Macaulay, 1929). Only after slacks, Bermudas, and 
shorts were widely accepted as “correct” for girls for casual wear was there 
an acceptance of this style among adolescents. When inappropriately dressed, 
the adolescent feels she is not a part of the group, out of place, disapproved 
of, or left out. At a party, those who are inappropriately dressed for the occa¬ 
sion are usually found to be “detached and watching the party from the 
sidelines” (Ryan, 1953a). 

Of the group of high-school girls questioned by Silverman (1945), three- 
fourths said that right clothes were necessary to happiness. As clothes can 
lead to uneasiness in social situations, a good appearance was felt by a majority 
of the girls to be an aid in building self-confidence. Furthermore, they felt 
that wearing appropriate clothes was an aid in getting a job and in increas¬ 
ing their chances of marriage. The adolescent of today is keenly conscious of 
the importance of being appropriately dressed and would rather not appear 
in public unless he feels that his clothes are appropriate. 

Style. Adolescents are style-conscious, perhaps more so than any group 
of people of any other age. They know what is in style by reading the fash- 
ion magazines, the newspapers, and by watching movies and television. To 
them, what is in style is beautiful, while what is out of style is ugly (Holling- 
worth, 1928). From the beginning of adolescence, interest in style appears and 
grows stronger with each passing year (Hurlock, 1929; Macaulay, 1929). Back 
of the strong interest the adolescent has in style is the desire for prestige and 
status that come from conforming to the prevailing styles (Cobliner, 1950). 
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No amount of money or personal comfort will be spared by an adolescent to 
permit him to be in style (Hurlock, 1929; Barr, 1934; Silverman, 1945; Ryan, 
1952, 1953). 

Attention Value. To a child, new clothes have attention value because it 
gives him an opportunity to say to others, “See my new clothes.” An ado¬ 
lescent is interested in the attention value of clothes, but in a more subtle form 
than that used by children. He wants his clothes to attract attention to him¬ 
self, especially the attention of members of the other sex, but the attention 
must be of a favorable sort. Young adolescents are conscious of their chang¬ 
ing bodies and frequently experience a conflict between a desire to display the 
body and a sense of modesty forced on them by convention. They denounce 
anything that is ostentatious but use subtle means to achieve the end that 
ostentation would bring (Macaulay, 1929). 

For girls more than boys, interest in clothes is closely associated with interest 
in attracting the attention of the other sex. While this may not be consciously 
recognized or admitted, the girl’s interest in attracting the attention of boys 
is present whenever she selects a garment. Most girls throughout the adoles¬ 
cent years feel that clothes that appeal to boys are more important than clothes 
that appeal to girls. Only if a garment will appeal to both sexes will the ado¬ 
lescent girl consider it in place of a garment that will appeal to boys. Like¬ 
wise, girls are especially anxious to avoid the criticism of hoys about their 
clothes, even more so that when the criticism comes from girls (Hurlock, 
1929; Barr, 1934; Silverman, 1945; Cobliner, 1950; Ryan, 1953). 

INTEREST IN THE VOICE 

The adolescent boy’s attention is first focused on his voice when puberty 
changes cause it to crack. Even among girls, where the change in tonal qual¬ 
ity is far less pronounced than among boys, there is a strong interest in 
improving the voice so that it will be an asset to the individual’s personality. 
This is a new interest. During late childhood screaming and shouting coarsen 
the tonal quality of the child’s voice. This is of little concern to the child, 
especially to the boy, who looks upon a pleasant voice as characteristic of a 
sissy. 

The adolescent, by contrast, looks upon coarsened tones with great distress. 
Both boys and girls regard an unpleasant voice as a personality defect. T ey 
realize that they are judged not only by how they look but also by how t ey 
speak. This results in focusing their attention on the improvement of the tonal 
quality of the voice. As is characteristic of adolescence, they go to extremes 
in this. The outcome is often an affected, unnatural tone, which is a source 
of amusement to adults and of ridicule to other adolescents. Because girls as 
a rule are more interested in appearance and clothes than are boys, gir s go 
to greater extremes in their attempts to improve their voices. 
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HEALTH 

From the beginning of their school days, American boys and girls are en¬ 
couraged to be interested in health. Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
good health in their classroom instruction, periodic medical check-ups in the 
school focus the child’s attention on different physical defects and diseases, 
and discussions of different illnesses or operations of his friends all serve to 
make him health-conscious. In adolescence, a realization of the importance of 
health is greater that it is in childhood. Both boys and girls discover that 
health contributes either favorably or unfavorably to their looks, their en¬ 
ergy, their efficiency, and their general outlook on life. They discover that 
how they feel influences how they act. Interest in health comes to be one of 
the important concerns for the adolescent, with boys attaching more im¬ 
portance to the relationship of good health to efficiency and girls emphasiz¬ 
ing the importance of good health to their appearance (Symonds, 1935, 1936a, 
1936 b, 1937). 

In addition to interest in health as it relates to them personally, adolescents 
are interested in many problems related directly or indirectly to health. An 
analysis of the health interests of high-school students revealed that more than 
half of the group studied wanted to know the relationship between health 
and juvenile delinquency, wanted more sex instruction than they received, 
were curious about the causes of cancer, the relationship between tobacco and 
human health, preparation for marriage, and the lifelong care of the eyes. 
Of slightly less interest were such topics as the safest age to have a baby, 
sunburn, good posture, teeth, dangers of sleeping pills, tea, and coffee, habit¬ 
forming substances, family health, safety, mental health, exercise and body 
mechanics, and care of special organs. In general, the students showed a very 
high degree of interest in a wide variety of health problems (Lantagne, 1950). 

LITERARY EXPRESSION 

Interest in writing down their thoughts, feelings, and emotions in diaries, 
in poetry, in a story of their lives, or in letters (many of which are never 
sent) appears first in early adolescence. At that time, when the need for some¬ 
one to confide in shows itself in talking to confidants, the adolescent dis¬ 
covers that putting his thoughts and feelings on paper is almost as satisfying 
as talking and, in many cases, far safer. Furthermore, literary expressions 

help the individual to get things off his chest and to clarify his ideas about 
them. 

Why adolescent girls write in their diaries has been investigated by Ulin 
(1944). Diaries are written, he maintains, “because of an inner need.” This 
need occurs about the time of the onset of the menses, when intellectual 
growth, intensification of the emotional life, and development of egocen- 
tricity give rise to a desire for isolation or privacy. Diaries are “emotional and 
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introspective recordings of an egoistic nature,” though they are at times 
merely the outcome of productive literary interests. The diary affords emo¬ 
tional relief or an opportunity to work out problems. The more emotional 
the inner life of the girl, the more frequently she expressed herself in conver¬ 
sational form in her writings. In contrast, those writings reflecting outer ex¬ 
periences were recorded in an impersonal form. 

What Is Expressed. A study of what adolescents write in their diaries, stories, 
poems, letters, and school notes throws light on their interests and prob¬ 
lems. Runner (1937) has pointed out that the written material of adolescents 
emphasizes their attitudes toward, and interest in, members of the opposite sex 
as well as their overt conflicts with people and institutions. The writings 
emphasized the interaction of the writer with those persons and showed 
almost exclusively the writer’s concern with the activities, emotions, and social 
behavior of the individual with whom the writer had social relationships. 
According to Hollingworth (1928), reminiscence plays only a small role in 
adolescent diaries. What lies ahead is of more concern to him than what has 
already happened. 

What is written in a diary is much more personal and is more of an out¬ 
let for feelings and emotions than is true of any other form of literary ex¬ 
pression, with the possible exception of poetry, which is written only very 
occasionally by adolescents (Lehman and Witty, 1927^). Because the ado¬ 
lescent writes mainly about what is personally important to him in his diary, 
he is likely to emphasize and distort the importance of certain events which 
were especially significant for him. Girls, more than boys, use the diary as a 
confidante, recording in it their personal problems, aspirations, emotional re¬ 
actions, and events which brought them happiness or unhappiness (Kuhlen, 
1952). Sex differences in interests in writing in a diary are shown in Fig. 22. 

Not all literary expression is limited to writing in a diary. Cameron (1938) 
analyzed the contents of the social columns written by junior-high-school 
students. As compared with adults, Cameron pointed out, these students 
showed a relatively unrestrained expression of feelings and opinions. There 
was little inhibition in their jesting criticisms and ridicule of one another. 
Every boy or girl who was at all active socially was featured in the “daily dirt 
sheet” as a participant in some sort of an affair with one or more members o 
the opposite sex. The writers used a racy Walter Winchell style to expose 
the heart throbs of each member of the group to what Cameron referred to 

as the “hungry and curious eyes of the whole crowd.” 

There were few comments about national or international affairs. To have 
news value for the adolescent, the writings had to relate to the members o 
the group. These writings were expressed in exaggerated, daring, and exciting 
terms. The writers were quite capable of including very cruel and humiliating 
notes in their columns. What news items there were conveyed the impression 
of a narrow and dogmatic moral code. This was in marked contrast to t 
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semi-spicy references to the suspected romantic adventures of the boys and girls 
of the crowd. As the adolescent grows older, the individual’s point of view 
becomes broader and less dogmatic. In addition, he takes a more definite 
point of view, either positive or negative, and there is an increase in value 
judgments (Swenson and Caldwell, 1948). 



Fig. 22. Writing in diaries of boys and girls. (Based on unpublished data of M. Powell 
and R. G. Kuhlen, From R. G. Kuhlen, The psychology of adolescent development, 
New YorHarper, 1952. Used by permission.) 

While most adolescents would like to write, many find it difficult to put 
their thoughts on paper. This is not due so much to feelings of inadequacy 
about their ability to write as it is to a fear that what they write will be 
criticized or ridiculed by others. Among junior-high-school students, for ex¬ 
ample, only 60 per cent of one group questioned and 40 per cent of another 
said they had written original stories and poems. Girls engage in original 
writing more than do boys (Hicks and Hayes, 1938), just as is true of writing 
in a diary (Kuhlen, 1952). Studies of adults who have achieved success in¬ 
dicate that more of them keep diaries during their adolescent days than is 
true of those who achieved less success. This, it seems probable, means that ado¬ 
lescent diaries are typically the work of unusually intelligent adolescents 
(Biihler, 1927; Hollingworth, 1928). 

MONEY 

The importance to the adolescent of having money to use as he wishes is 
so strong that many adolescents insist upon doing part-time work or leaving 
school so they can earn money, which they feel is essential to independence. 
Boys, more often than girls, run away from home during their adolescent years 
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to earn money and enjoy the independence which this brings them (Skinner 
and Nutt, 1944). The younger adolescent is generally dependent upon his 
parents for an allowance to supply him with the money he needs for school 
activities and recreational needs. Few adolescents find this sufficient, either 
because they spend their allowances unwisely or because they feel their 
needs are greater than their parents recognize. As a result, when complaints 
about the size of their allowances do not bring the increase they feel is essen¬ 
tial, their first thought is to get a job and earn some money for themselves. 

Studies of high-school students have 
shown that there is a marked increase in 
the number of students working part 
time from freshman to senior year. This 
is shown in Fig. 23. For girls, the average 
number of hours per week of work falls 
between 10 and 19 hours, while boys 
work on an average from 20 to 29 hours. 
A wide variety of different kinds of work 
are engaged in. Boys report that they 
work as delivery boys, selling, setting up 
pins in bowling alleys, at soda fountains, 
in restaurants, doing light factory work, 
washing cars, cleaning snow off walks, 
caring for children, etc. The popular 
forms of part-time work for high-school 
girls consist of baby-sitting, clerking, 
soda-fountain work, serving in restau¬ 
rants, doing light factory work, and 
housework (Symonds, 1940; Fisher, 
1944; DiMichael and Meyersieck, 1945). 

Like the high-school student, the col¬ 
lege student often must work to be able 
io 12 14 i6 is 20 22 24 26 28 to remain in school. A survey of the jobs 
A 0 0 that keep students in college showed that 

Fig. 23. Part-time and summer jobs at the average part-time earnings during 
different ages. (From /. L. Norton, Pat- the college year were $600. Students work 
terns of vocational interest development j n thc sc | 100 | l unc hrooms and cafeterias, 

f T ?!ych0 ‘\ 'hey d° typing for other students and th£ 

1953, 82, 235-262 .Used by permission.) 7 JV y . i . 1 

professors, they baby-sit and assist in tne 

college nursery school, they act as laboratory assistants, library assistants, tour 

guides, tutors, clerks, salespeople, and in a wide variety of other types of occu 

pations (Fine, 1954). During the summer, they take jobs in camps, sum 

mer hotels, factories, stores, offices, as companions for children or do house 

work. 
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While girls have a marked interest in money as a means to an end, boys 
have a broader and more varied experience with money during childhood, 
which results in greater success in managing financial affairs in adolescence. 
^ Girls, by contrast, show relatively low success in managing money in adoles¬ 
cence, because of their limited experiences with money in childhood (Prevey, 
1948). In addition, boys are given more opportunity than girls to discuss the 
family financial status with their parents, and the problems, expenses, and goals 
established for the family budget. This helps them to understand finances on 
a broader basis than that of their own small amount of money allotted to them 
for an allowance (Prevey, 1945). 

For both sexes, opportunities to earn money, to discuss family finances, and 
to share in the family finances provide valuable learning experiences. Com¬ 
panionship with parents likewise contributes to good money habits. The 
adolescent who shares home responsibilities and feels that he belongs to the 
family unit develops better money habits than does the adolescent whose 
family excludes him from this important area of family life (Prevey, 1948). 
4 Interest in money alone is not sufficient to develop good money habits. The 
adolescent must be provided with wide and varied experiences in earning, 
spending, and saving to be prepared to meet the demands of adult life success¬ 
fully (Moore, 1953). 

Areas of Interest. For the most part, adolescents concentrate their interest 
in money on how to earn it. To discover what share high-school students 
have in the management of the family finances, a group of upper-middle-class 
families was interviewed. Few adolescents of this group reported that they 
participated in the money management of the family. The reasons given for 
this were that the parents were capable of doing the managing and the chil¬ 
dren were content to let them assume full responsibility; some adolescents 
felt that their parents would think they were trying to “run the family busi- 
V. ness” if they showed an interest; and many parents felt their children would 
meet financial responsibility soon enough and should not be confronted with 
money matters until necessary. 

The attitudes of the students questioned showed that many did not seem 
to want to take an active part in the money management of the family. One 
boy expressed the attitudes typical of the group thus: “I am not interested in 
the finances. There is always something else that is better to do. ... I don’t 
think any students my age are interested in the spending of the family income. 
All we are interested in is getting 3 meals a day and, if we get that, it is 
enough.” So long as they had allowances adequate to cover their needs, they 
were interested only in money matters that directly affected them. Even when 
there was a purchase of a large item that the whole family would use and 
v enjoy, the financial decision was made by the parents, and the children were 
consulted only as to style, color, shape, or make of the pending purchase 
(Moore 1953). 
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INDEPENDENCE 

The desire to be independent, which appears early in childhood, becomes 
very strong when the child reaches the adolescent years. Like other interests 
of the adolescent, interest in this area becomes a dominating, all-absorbing 
one. As Cameron (1938) has pointed out, there is a 

steadily rising pressure to break away from the earlier accepted domination of 
parents in the home and of teachers in the school. It is as though an overwhelming 
urge were released within many of these youngsters to assert their independence, 
to explore quite new and thrilling kinds of relationships with each other, and to 
proclaim their rights of self-expression as individuals. 

Mead (1949) contrasts the rebellion against adult authority among civilized 
adolescents as compared with the easy, normal transition to adulthood ex¬ 
perienced by adolescents in primitive cultures. According to her, “Growing-up 
does not mean to the American boy taking on the responsibilities and the trials 
of full sexual behavior. Growing-up means wearing long pants like his older 
brother, driving a car, earning money, having a job, being his own boss, and 
taking a girl to a movie." In other words, he wants the privileges of growing 
up without the responsibilities. And yet, if the adolescent is to develop into a 
mature, responsible adult, he must rebel against the restraints of childhood 
and thus attempt to gain his independence (Gallagher, 1953). 

Even though achieving independence is difficult for the adolescent, pres¬ 
sures from within the individual and pressures from without, from his peers, 
from his parents, and from society as a whole insist that the adolescent find a 
solution to this problem. He, for example, feels that he should make his 
own decisions, and everyone about him, including his parents, insist that 
he should do so. In spite of the adolescent’s desire to be independent, he is 
often held back by fear. He is afraid of making wrong decisions and of re¬ 
gretting the decision later (Gardner, 1947). The conflict of adolescents with 
their parents about allowing them to become independent is paralleled by the 
parents’ conflict with themselves. They want the adolescent to be independent 
and self-sufficient, but they fear the loss of his love resulting from this inde¬ 
pendence (Gardner, 1947). Furthermore, it is often difficult for parents to 
realize that their responsibility as parents of adolescents differs from the re¬ 
sponsibilities of parents of young children. They far too often continue to ex¬ 
ercise the same close supervision of the adolescent’s activities and friends as 
they did when he was a child. 

Frequently, adolescents conceal their fears of independence behind a cock¬ 
sure attitude and in braggadocio. However, they show that they are not as 
sure of themselves as their behavior suggests by their indecisions and in¬ 
stabilities, so characteristic of this age. They actually do not believe t at t e\ 
are capable of handling their own lives, nor do they wish to be asked to do 
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so (Gardner, 1947). Some adolescents do not actually want to be independent, 
even though they complain about the domination of their parents. This is 
especially true when independence has been denied or delayed too long. The 
^ adolescent finds that he cannot adjust successfully without help and protec¬ 
tion from others, whether it be parents, friends, or the life mate (Havighurst 
1953). 

Difficulties in gaining independence vary greatly among different ado¬ 
lescents. Boys find it easier than girls to achieve their independence, while 
those of the higher intellectual levels not only gain independence more easily 
than those of lower intellectual levels but experience less insecurity when 
given the independence they want. Those who are only children are less 
emancipated than adolescents with siblings (Sherman, 1946). Growing up is 
harder for adolescents in the middle than in the upper and lower social 
classes, because middle-class parents are highly protective of their children, 
especially their daughters. Furthermore, the middle-class youth is made to 
feel guilty if he rebels against parental authority, because of the sacrifices his 
parents have made for him (Havighurst, 1953). 

Many parents do not realize the importance of independence to the ado¬ 
lescent’s self-respect. Parents may consider trivial the adolescent’s desire for 
money of his own to spend as he wishes without giving an accounting to any¬ 
one, for a latchkey, for a room of his own, and for privacy regarding mail 
and telephone calls. These, of course, are only outward symbols of psycho¬ 
logical independence. But to the adolescent they are very important, espe¬ 
cially if other adolescents in the crowd have them. The adolescent who is 
denied these symbols of independence feels mistreated. This feeling quickly 
spreads to all aspects of parental authority and is the source of much of the 
friction that comes between parents and children. 

Many adolescents expect too much independence too quickly. They want to 

> be grown up overnight instead of assuming the responsibilities of maturity 
gradually. Blumer (1933) has expressed the opinion that the movies are par¬ 
tially to blame for this and are thus, indirectly, a cause of rebellion against 
parental control. From the movies the youth derives ideas of freedom, of 
privileges, and of rights. When these ideas conflict with parental restraints, 
dissatisfaction or open rebellion is the usual outcome. Furthermore, when 
given some independence, many adolescents misuse it. They behave in an 
uncontrolled way because they do not know how to use their new freedom 
wisely. As a result parents are likely to reimpose restraints, which only serves 
to increase the rebellion of the youth. 

Effects of Restraints. When restrained from having the independence he 
believes to be rightly his, the adolescent is not only rebellious but also unhappy. 

> This is far more serious than most parents realize. His self-respect and his 
feeling of self-confidence are built up around his concept of himself as an 
independent individual. It is embarrassing to him not to have the independ- 
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ence his friends enjoy. How serious an effect this will have on the individual 
has been stressed by Horrocks (1951), who says: 

If, over a period of time, parents are able to circumvent an adolescent’s resistance 
and build up in him habits of invariable yielding to their parental domination, the 
adolescent will find that as year succeeds year it becomes increasingly difficult to 
break away. After a period it becomes comfortable to accept tender sustenance and 
protection without the necessity of having to cope unaided and unprotected with a 
competitive world. Later, an individual finds that, although mature in years, he has 
neither the experience nor the skill to enter such competition, and his protected 
status becomes even more necessary to him. (P.33.) 

Gardner (19-17) has pointed out that the most prominent feature of the ado¬ 
lescent's drive far independence in its early stage is a marked devaluation of 
the parents. This relates especially to areas of action, ideas, and ideals with 
which parents have been vitally concerned in bringing up their children. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the normal “phases” of adolescent devaluation or “parent-be- 
littlemcnt” are: 

1. The dishevelled phase of the early teens, especially among boys. This is a form 
of repudiation of the parents' earlier insistence on cleanliness and neatness. 

2. Repudiation of the feminine sole by adolescent girls, as expressed in tomboyishness 
and interest in strenuous activity. 

3. Strong attachments for older persons of the same sex. They are infallible, the 
adolescent feels, and their opinions are more valuable than those of his parents. This 
is often a blow to the parents and gives rise to tensions in the family relationships. 

4. Criticism of parents, home, clothes, etc. 

5. Repudiation of school and vocational plans made by parents. 

6. Turning to anyone outside the home, especially friends, for confirmation or denial 
of ideas and opinions. When parents show genuine concern for the adolescent’s act, this 
is met with disdainful looks or looks of resigned tolerance. 

7. Repudiation of the parents’ companionship and an obvious preference for pals of 
his own age. 

8. Resistance to health habits, to early, healthful hours, to early cooperative rising, 
and to proper eating. 

These phases, though normal and usual, are often hard for parents to take. 
As Gardner (1947) has pointed out, “though the parental head may not be 
bloodied by them, the parental head from time to time is certainly bowed. 
When there is little understanding on the part of parents as to the causes o 
such behavior, and when the attitude of parents is rigid and authoritarian, 
there is not only constant friction in the home but the development of resent¬ 
ments that may persist throughout the rest of the adolescent s life and thus 
result in permanent damage to the parent-child relationship. Feelings of gui t 
on the adolescent’s part are common when parents interfere with the ado¬ 
lescent’s achievement of independence. However, as Kirkpatrick (1952) as 
pointed out, “we have developed a group method of taking care of part o 
the guilt children have over this hostility. At Christmas time, on anniversaries. 
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as well as on Father’s and Mother’s Day, we atone for our misdeeds and 
reaffirm our love.” 

“Latchkey Problems.” Most of the demands for independence center around 
the adolescent’s new social life. During childhood, play occurred mostly dur¬ 
ing the day. But in adolescence, most of the social life is after dark. Going to 
parties, dances, the movies, or other places of entertainment comes in the 
evenings. To complicate matters, the adolescent discovers that some of his 
friends have more liberal privileges than he. "Latchkey problems” include 
the hours of coming home after a party or other social functions, the number 
of times a week the adolescent will be permitted to go out, the people with 
whom he associates, and the places where he goes. In addition to the prob¬ 
lems of social liberties, the adolescent is faced, or feels that he is faced, with 
the problem of “snooping.” He resents being questioned about where he has 
been, what he has done, and whom he was with. He dislikes having his par¬ 
ents or siblings listen to his telephone conversations with his friends or remain 
within earshot when his friends come to his home to see him. 

Most of the arguments and frictions between adolescents and their parents 
center around the problems of independence in their social affairs. The ado¬ 
lescent argues for more privileges than he is given, complains that he is being 
unfairly treated and that he misses out on the fun his friends have because his 
parents treat him “like a baby,” is sullen, stubborn, refuses to speak, and is 
often disobedient. He would rather take the punishments for his disobedi¬ 
ence than forfeit his chances of social acceptance in the group that has more 
privileges than he is permitted to have (Hicks and Hayes, 1938; Arlitt, 1942; 
Fleege, 1945). Conflicts arising from the adolescent’s demands for independ¬ 
ence will be discussed in more detail in the chapter on Family Relationships. 

VOCATIONS 

Young children usually accept parental plans for their futures, just as they 
accept other parental plans. And because the future is remote, they are little 
interested and even less concerned. As they reach adolescence, however, the 
whole problem of their futures looms up before them. The problem becomes 
personal and important when the decision about going to high school or col¬ 
lege has to be made and when they are given a choice of courses of study in 
high school or college. Furthermore, their friends are thinking and discussing 
this problem, thus focusing even more attention on it. 

Pressures to decide on one’s life career are felt by the adolescent from all 
sides. At home, his parents press him to “make up his mind” about his fu¬ 
ture, or they announce that he is going into some occupational field selected 
by them (Horrocks, 1951). At school, his teachers press him to decide, in 
order to know how to prepare him for the type of work he wants to do. The 
desire for independence or the desire to marry likewise act as motivating forces 
in the pressures placed on the adolescent to come to some decision about what 
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he will do to earn a living. And, finally, there are pressures from his friends. 
They are talking and thinking about their futures and they want him to state 
his position in this matter. 

Too early emphasis on vocational decisions, especially when the adolescent 
has too little knowledge of his abilities or of the different types of work he 
is capable of doing, is “likely to put a ceiling on young people's aspirations 
and limit the range of their interests.” (Pusey, 1954.) Or, if they are unde¬ 
cided about their futures, they are likely to drift into any job that is available 
when they finish their education, even though it may not be the job of their 
major interest. In school, they frequently select courses in line with what they 
think they want to do when they go to work, and thus they begin a course of 
specialization even before they have finally decided on their line of work. 
When elective courses are made by students in high school, this encourages 
the crystallization of their vocational interests (Jackson, 1947). 

In making a wise decision about one’s future, there are many “stumbling 
blocks” which make the final decision difficult and often unwise. These are: 
the white-collar illusion; the get-rich-quick motive; the attractiveness of the 
remote or unknown; the fallacy of the perfect niche or the perfect vocation; 
occupational labels which attach glamor to certain jobs; lack of ambition; 
the belief that one can get anywhere he wishes provided he works hard 
enough; hesitancy to choose because the job might prove to be a “blind 
alley” job; and the belief that some magical means will enable one to choose 
the right vocation (Williamson, 1937). Thus, in spite of the pressures brought 
to bear to make a decision, many adolescents are held back from doing so 
for one reason or another. 

Reasons for Concern about Future. Because work will be one of the chief 
activities of his adult life, the individual must choose work that will be 
interesting to him if he is to be a happy and socially well-adjusted adult. Vo¬ 
cational misfits are not only unhappy in their work, but their discontent 
spreads to every phase of their lives. The present-day trend toward special¬ 
ization, which requires specific aptitudes, a certain level of intelligence, per¬ 
sonality, and education, increases the problem of choice of career for the youth. 
It is essential for the youth to decide ahead of time what he is going to do and 
then proceed to prepare himself for that career while he is still in school. This 
forces the issue to a head before the individual is ready or able to make a wise 

decision. , . 

The great variety of choice in occupation makes the problem of decision 
very difficult for the adolescent. In the past this problem did not come up so 
frequently because the variety of job opportunities was far smaller. The in 
crease in number of occupations is partly an outcome of specialization an 
partly the result of the increased use of machinery, which makes for a greater 
variety of jobs than when manufacturing was mostly by hand. The stea y 
growth from small business to large corporations has presented anot er pro 
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lem for the adolescent. No longer is it possible for the youth to feel secure in 
the thought that there is always his father’s business to fall back on. Further¬ 
more, no longer is it possible for his father to place him so easily in a job in 
' the business of one of his friends. Most fathers of today are working for 
other people, and they do not have the say as to who will or will not be em¬ 
ployed. 

Opportunities to explore vocational choices are relatively limited today. 
Specialization makes it difficult or even impossible for the young person to 
go from job to job in different lines of work. Each job must be trained for, 
and training for one line of work does not necessarily fit the individual to 
enter a different line. Child-labor laws and parental opposition to the ado¬ 
lescent’s working are additional barriers to trying out different jobs. Though 
all states do not have strict laws regulating the amount of work the adolescent 
can do, many require adolescents to have a health examination up to the age 
of 18 years before they are permitted to work, they set 16 years as the minimum 
age for working during school hours and 14 for after-school work, and they 
4 require the consent of both the parents and the school principal before the 
adolescent is allowed to take a job (Zimand, 1944). In colleges, attempts are 
usually made to put students in jobs in line with their major field of study, to 
give them opportunities to learn something about the work and the job 
market (Fine, 1954). 

Major Aspects of Interest. The adolescent’s interests fall, roughly, into four 
categories, which are as follows: 

Getting a Job. The greater the economic necessity, the greater is the ado¬ 
lescent’s interest in and concern about getting a job. Realizing the difficulty of 
getting a job without having had any experience or with only limited experi¬ 
ence, the adolescent becomes concerned about this problem to such a marked 
degree that it is, at times, an all-absorbing interest. Furthermore, this concern 
' often leads him to take whatever he can get, and far too often he remains in 
the work because it is the work he is familiar with, or he shifts to another 
job in the same field because he can offer his prospective employer evidence of 
experience. Thus, the desire to get a job may, through the clement of chance, 
determine what his whole vocational future will be (Coxe, 1950; Malm and 
Jamison, 1952). 

Type of Wor\. By the time the adolescent is ready to go to work, he is 
usually realistic about the work he will undertake. Now he is interested in 
discovering what type of work he can do, and what type he wants to do. 
Generally he knows what he wants, but he is often uncertain about his ability 
to do that work. If economic necessity is great or if his desire for independ¬ 
ence is so strong that he wants his freedom from parental authority at any 
x price, he will take whatever job he can get. But he takes the job with the 
thought that it will be merely a steppingstone to something better and more 
to his liking. 
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Earning Money. Interest in economic independence is often stronger than 
interest in the job itself. The youth wants to be financially independent so 
that he can be emancipated from parental authority. The stronger this interest 
is, the more it tends to crowd out the youth’s interest in the work to be per¬ 
formed. He is willing to take any job that pays well, regardless of whether or 
not he is interested in the work. The older adolescent who leaves school wants 
money for pleasures, such as good clothes, drinks, dance halls, cars, and dates 
with girls. Any job that will offer him good pay he will take, even if it is not 
entirely to his liking (Hollingshead, 1949). 

Status of Adult. To the youth the status of a person with a job is far superior 
to that of a schoolboy or girl. Many adolescents who are mentally equipped 
for college work and whose parents are willing or even anxious to send them 
take a short semiprofessional or technical course of study to prepare them to 
get jobs as soon as the compulsory school age has been passed. Being a wage 
earner, they believe, gives them a status in the social group, especially if their 
school friends continue their studies. The working youth is no longer a youth 
in the eyes of society, but is regarded as a mature person. He is likely to be 
envied by his friends and former classmates because of his independence and 
his relatively more favorable economic status. 

Time of Choosing. The age at which the adolescent chooses his vocation 
varies greatly. In a study of teachers and factory workers, it was reported that 
the vocational choice had been made as early as 3 years of age, though the 
mean age for men teachers was 9.7 years, for women teachers 8.8. years, and 
for factory workers 12.9 years. The peak years for interest in new vocations 
came between 15 and 16 years. The ages at which vocational choices were 
most often made are shown in Fig. 24. In another report, there was a steady 
increase noted in vocational choices from 9 to 18 years, when a peak occurred. 
Thus, it appears that “our youngsters usually delay their vocational decisions 
because they arc not forced to do vocational thinking until late in their school 
careers.” (Kaplan, 1946.) Students who have had the general course in high 
school flounder noticeably more from the standpoint of vocational goals than 
do students who have taken the commercial course (Jackson, 1953). 

Factors Influencing Choice. There are many factors that operate in the 
youth’s choice of a career. The relative importance of different factors is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 25. 

Sex. Interest in careers is quite different for the sexes. To a boy a career 
is a lifetime occupation. For that reason he wants to be sure that the career 
he chooses will continue to be satisfying to him as he grows older. For the 
average girl a career is merely a stopgap between school and marriage. There¬ 
fore her attitude toward a vocation is less serious than is that of the typica 
boy. If she wants a career, she thinks in terms of work that will combine 
with marriage. This point of view is well illustrated by a study of college 
women who were asked to rank in order of preference the different ro es 
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a woman can play in our culture today. The highest ranks were given to 
marriage and a career with the husband, marriage and homemaking, and mar¬ 
riage with a part-time career. The lowest ranks of preference were given to 
social life without marriage and homemaking without marriage (Marks- 
berry, 1952). Furthermore, girls are interested in less active, less dangerous, 



Fig- 24. Ages at which vocational interests appear. (From ]. L. Norton, Patterns of 
vocational interest development and actual job choice, /. genet. Psychol. 1953 82 235— 
262. Used by permission.) ' * * 


and ess adventurous occupations than boys are. They prefer work that is 
waal m nature and that offers them an opportunity to help others and to meet 
eligible young men. Teaching, nursing, social service, and office work appeal 
to them, while for boys jobs of this sort hold little interest. Girls, on the whole 
want “clean, white collar work" (Gough, 1952). 

Boys frequently overstrain in their occupational ambitions. They often 
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want to enter a career that is above their abilities. Girls, by contrast, are less 
ambitious. They are more content to do what they can do. Girls are fully 
aware of the social attitudes determining what occupations they can enter or 
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Fig. 25. Relative importance of different factors in vocational choice. (From G. l aho ^’ 
Job attitudes and job choice among secondary modern school leavers, II, ccup 
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succeed in. While they may at times be irked by these barriers they accept 
them and select occupations where such barriers do not exist. Likewise, y 
are aware of the difficulties they will encounter in rising to highly paid )°° 
and the keen competition they will have with men. For that reason many girl 
select careers in occupations where most of the workers are of their se , 
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eliminating the competition with men (Carter and Strong, 1933; Lehman 
and Witty, 1936). On the whole, girls’ vocational interests are more stereo¬ 
typed and homogeneous than boys’ (Norton and Kuhlen, 1950; Norton, 1953), 
^ and there is a tendency for them to decide on their vocations later than boys 
because of fewer vocational choices and less pressure to make a choice than is 
placed on boys (Kaplan, 1946). However, in a typically “feminine” occupation 
like teaching, girls have been reported to make their decision to be teachers 
sooner than boys (Norton, 1953). 

Family. The family as a whole, but the parents primarily, is the most im¬ 
portant single factor in determining the adolescent’s vocational choice. Nearly 
every adolescent questioned says that his family has influenced him to some 
extent in the choice of his vocation (Beeson and Tope, 1928; Austin, 1931; 
Bell, 1938; Peters, 1941; Kaplan, 1946; Norton and Kuhlen, 1950; Richey and 
Fox, 1951; Jackson, 1954; Norton, 1953a). Family influence is stronger in 
early adolescence than in the latter part. For both boys and girls, the influ¬ 
ence of the family in vocational choice wanes after the age of 19 years (Norton, 
4 1953). The influence of the family varies according to the socioeconomic status 

of the family. Adolescents from the higher socioeconomic groups are influ¬ 
enced more than are those from the lower groups (Schiller, 1929; Kroger and 
Louttit, 1935; Davidson and Anderson, 1937; Bradley, 1943; Moser, 1952). 
High-school students whose parents had the highest percentage of college 
attendance were found to prefer vocations with high prestige and that require 
college education as a preparation (Moser, 1952). 

The type of influence of the family may be classed roughly as positive and 
negative. The positive type of influence consists mainly in giving advice that 
influences the adolescent’s choice. This is done cither by direct suggestions as 
to what the adolescent should choose or indirectly by putting emphasis of 
varying degrees on certain jobs that the parents regard as desirable (Jahoda, 
x 1952). Parents may also give sympathetic support to the choice made by the 
adolescent, thus strengthening the adolescent’s decision (Leonard, 1932). 
Young adolescents follow parental advice more readily in the choice of their 
vocations than do older adolescents, who are trying to emancipate themselves 
from parental control (Conklin, 1938; Bradley, 1942). 

The negative type of family influence may be direct or indirect. Parents 
may tell their children to avoid certain types of work because of the poor pay, 
the long hours, the uncertainty of a steady job, and many similar disadvan¬ 
tages, or they may influence their children unfavorably by incidental remarks 
they make about different jobs. Whether the advice is direct or indirect, the 
general effect is to limit the range of their children’s choices (Jahoda, 1952). 
Indirectly, parents influence their children’s vocational choices through the 
x [yP e °f work they themselves do. On the whole, the adolescent wants a job 
higher in the vocational scale than that of his father (Cunliffe, 1927; Kroger 
and Louttit, 1935). In one group questioned, for example, 11 per cent of the 
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fathers were in laboring occupations, but only 1 per cent of the students 
wanted to go into this field (Kroger and Louttit, 1935). Fathers, it has been 
reported, have more influence than mothers on their children’s vocational 
choices (Anderson, 1932). 

In evaluating family influence in vocational selection, it is important to 
emphasize that parents are sometimes unable to approach the problem ob¬ 
jectively but are strongly motivated by their own wishes and hopes. Further¬ 
more, parents are unrealistic about their children’s abilities and often advise 
them to enter occupations above the adolescent’s abilities. Even worse, they 
may want the adolescent to enter a certain line of work that they themselves 
had always wanted to enter but that, for one reason or other, they were un¬ 
able to. The child is, thus, to compensate for some parental wish that was 
thwarted in the parent’s own experience (Horrocks, 1951). 

In addition to parental desires, the cultural atmosphere of the home, the 
background of the parents, the example set by the parents, and the training 
the parents have had all play important roles in influencing the vocational 
choices of their children (Moser, 1952). The influence of the family on the 
vocational choice of the adolescent is so great that, by the time the adolescent 
comes to a vocational counselor for suggestions and advice, he does not have 
an open mind about vocational possibilities, because he has narrowed down 
his choices through the direct or indirect factors that have influenced him in 
the home (Jahoda, 1952). 

School Influences. School influences on vocational selection are not limited 
to the teachers but include the influence of school subjects and the pressures 
brought to bear by classmates to enter this or that occupation that they plan 
to enter and that they paint in unrealistic colors. The influence of teachers, 
while less than that of parents, is nevertheless strong in the early part of ado¬ 
lescence (Beeson and Tope, 1928; Austin, 1931; Norton and Kuhlen, 1950; 
Richey and Fox, 1951). The influence of teachers, however, is greatest up to 19 
years of age and then drops (Norton, 1953). Girls are more influenced in their 
vocational selections by their teachers than are boys (Norton, 1953a). Whi e 
classmates in school play some role in influencing the adolescent’s choice o 
a career, their influence is less than that of teachers or families (Schiller, 1929;. 
This influence increases, however, as the influence of parents and teachers 


drops (Norton, 1953,1953a). . , . 

Course content of different school subjects becomes an increasing y i 
portant factor in determining the adolescent’s interest in different vocation 
as he passes from high school into college (Berdie. 1944; Jackson, 1953; Norton 
1953). Vocational interests developed through school influences have 
found to show the highest survival value of interests formed in dtfferent y 

through outside influences (Kaplan, 1946). A survey of h.gh-schoo alum 
showed that many of them felt the school might have done more or 
than it did in getting vocational information and in helping them 
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jobs after graduation (Jackson, 1953). Front school studies the high-school 
student gains a more realistic concept of his abilities, and this is reflected in 

his vocational choice (Bordin and Wilson, 1953). 

Degree of Realism. The choice of vocations is influenced to a large extent 
by the degree of realism the adolescent has about his abilities and the job op¬ 
portunities available. Up to the age of 11 years, fantasy influences the in¬ 
dividual’s choice. After that, there is a gradual swing toward reality (Ginz- 
berg et al., 1951). However, realism does not come of its own accord. It is the 
product of many factors, the most important of which are vocational coun¬ 
seling to acquaint the adolescent with the types of jobs available, the abilities 
needed for different jobs, talking to people in different jobs, personal experi¬ 
ences in different types of work, and an assessment of his own abilities (Kap¬ 
lan, 19-46; Norton and Kuhlen, 1950). 

Many adolescents become interested in preparing for an occupation in 
which they cannot possibly engage because of limited abilities. They are in¬ 
fluenced by the traditional belief that children should rise above their par¬ 
ents. While some adolescents are realistic about their abilities, most have a 
tendency to ignore their abilities and choose on the basis of what they would 
like to do or think they could do (Witty et al., 19-41; Fleegc, 1945; Fleege and 
Malone, 1946; Myers, 1947; Carp, 1949; Jahoda, 1949). Among high-school 
students especially, vocational ambitions are largely “expressions of illusory 
aspirations.” (Witty et al., 1941.) Well-adjusted adolescents, however, are 
consistently more realistic in their vocational choices than are the poorly 
adjusted, who use unrealistic vocational aims as a form of compensation 
(Small, 1953). 

Lack of realism is shown also in lack of consideration of job opportunities. 
Many adolescents select a vocation because of its appeal to them for one 
reason or another without taking into consideration whether there will be 
an opening for them. In one study, 70 per cent of the boys questioned wanted 
to enter occupations in which only 35 per cent of the population is employed, 
while only 1 per cent wanted to enter laboring jobs, which represent 30 per 
cent of the population (Kroger and Louttit, 1935). The strong interest in 
professions, white-collar jobs, and jobs with glamor associated with them 
leads a far larger percentage of adolescents to select such occupations than 
there are jobs available (Rainey et al., 1937; Arsenian, 1941; Carter, 1944; 
Myers, 1947; Lawrence, 1950). While not all adolescents are confident that 
they will achieve their vocational goals, there is a tendency to become more 
realistic as they grow older and discover from counseling and from other 
sources that their chances of going into the occupations of their choice are 
limited by their own abilities or by the number of jobs available (Witty et al., 
1941; Roeber and Garfield, 1943; Lawrence, 1950). 

Interests and Abilities. Occupational interests are often determined by the 
adolescent’s social environment. Waves of occupational interest sweep over 
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the group, and the prevailing interest is thus a reflection of the dominant 
social situation at the moment, rather than of the individual’s abilities. This 
is true whether the interest be in lucrative jobs, in those having high prestige, 
or those with pleasant working conditions (Clark and Withers, 1931). As ado¬ 
lescents grow older, however, they take into consideration their abilities as 
well as their interests (Thorndike, 1921; Austin, 1931; Hurlock and Jansing, 
1934; Cawley, 1947; Moser, 1949; Horrocks, 1951). College students of the 
higher intellectual abilities showed, in one study, a preference for premedical, 
prelaw, and predental courses, according to the level of their intelligence 
(Bradley, 1943). Interests in certain types of occupations have been found to 
be closely related to interests developed throughout childhood. In the case 
of interest in teaching, for example, adolescents who show marked success 
in high-school or college subjects show an interest in this line of work (Cawley, 
1947). Interest in hobbies likewise has a strong influence of vocational choice. 
The adolescent chooses a vocation related to his hobby (Dyer, 1939; Peters, 
1941; Berdie, 1944), whether it be a sport, gardening, fishing, or some other 
activity. 

Whether the individual’s interests are sex-appropriate or not is likewise 
important in determining what vocational choices he will make. In a study 
of male students of education, for example, it was found that they had more 
feminine interests than did college men or men in general. Men interested in 
elementary education had more feminine interests than men interested in 
secondary education (Nance, 1949). College men with tendencies toward 
feminine interests are more attracted to education and journalism as careers, 
while the men with more masculine interests show preferences for law, medi¬ 
cine, and engineering (Blum, 1947). The more marked the tendency toward 
masculinity or femininity of interests, the more likely the individual is to re¬ 
tain the vocational interest he selects (Traphagen, 1952). When interests are 
mainly academic or social, the adolescent has a more favorable attitude toward 
teaching as a career than when his interests are mainly practical (Evans, 1952). 

One of the major interests of every adolescent centers around his desire for 
independence and opportunity for self-expression. It is not surprising, then, 
that this interest plays a strong role in his vocational choice. Work that will 
give him status, an opportunity to be with others, money, security, and a 
feeling of self-importance will satisfy this desire (Norton and Kuhlen, 1950). 
One of the reasons for the popularity of the professions among adolescents is 
that the professions offer more freedom and variety than any other line o 
work. Independent enterprise, where one is one’s own boss, serves the same 
purpose and is likewise popular in vocational choices (Horrocks, 1951). 

Glamor. The young adolescent is strongly motivated by the desire to be 
in an occupation that has glamor stemming from excitement and adventure. 
He is restless and has little interest in settling down to a routine hum rum 
career. In his desire to escape from disagreeable reality, he selects a career 
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offering him the thrills lacking in his daily life. That is why boys of today 
want to be aviators, actors, explorers, or radio announcers, while girls want to 
be married, go on the stage or in the movies, or be nurses. Interest in glamorous 
jobs declines as adolescence progresses. It gives way to a desire for prestige 
and money rewards, which add to the individual's social status (Lehman and 
Witty, 1931; Jones, 1943). 

Social Prestige. Interest in occupations with high prestige value replaces in¬ 
terest in occupations that are glamorous as adolescence progresses and the in¬ 
dividual becomes aware of the importance of social prestige. Prestige is a 
strong motivating factor in the choice of a career by almost all boys and girls, 
but especially for those whose home environments offer few opportunities to 
achieve it. They hope to compensate for this lack of prestige by entering an 
occupation that will give them status in the community (Strong, 1952). 

The adolescent’s family plays a major role in the development of the ado¬ 
lescent’s interest in occupations with social status value. If they belong to the 
upper social classes, they expect their children to enter occupations in keeping 
with the family position. Sons of fathers in the higher occupational jobs are 
generally more influenced by their fathers’ occupations in the choice of their 
own occupations than are sons of fathers in lower occupations (Kroger and 
Louttit, 1935). In addition, families influence their children to choose an oc¬ 
cupation above that of the fathers’ to raise the family social status. In order 
to accomplish this end, parents are willing to make many sacrifices for the 
preparation of their children for these higher occupations. Rural adolescents 
as well as urban are influenced by this desire to rise above the occupational 
levels of their families (Drier and Kreitlow, 1949). 

By adolescence, most boys and girls have a definite idea of the social prestige 
attached to different occupations. When asked to rank different occupations 
according to the social status attached to them, they usually rank the occu¬ 
pations in much the same order as adults do (Lehman and Witty, 1931a; 
Hildreth, 1933; Hicks and Hayes, 1938; Boynton and Woolwine, 1942; Moser, 
1949; Tuckman, 1949; Norton, 1953, 1953a). When asked to express their 
own preferences, they indicated their choices mainly in the higher occupa¬ 
tional levels, the ones carrying social prestige, such as law, medicine, engineer¬ 
ing, for boys and teaching, business, and nursing for girls. Many girls from 
the higher socioeconomic groups rank marriage in first place as their pre¬ 
ferred occupation (Hollingshead, 1949). 

The serious aspect of the influence of this factor in determining the ado¬ 
lescent’s choice of occupation is that many adolescents aspire to occupations 
impossible for them to reach, either because of lack of ability for these occu¬ 
pations or because of lack of sufficient money to prepare themselves for the 
occupations. As a result, many occupations that the adolescent can or should 
enter he does not want to consider, because they are not listed among the “re¬ 
spected” occupations. For example, many want to go into white-collar jobs 
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that pay less than overall jobs because of the higher prestige of the former 
(Lehman and Witty, 1931c). 

Furthermore, the adolescent who is influenced by the prestige attached to 
certain occupations is often bitterly disappointed when he does try to reach 
his goal. Through necessity, he may be forced into an occupation he has 
looked down upon because of the lack of social prestige associated with that 
occupation. This results in job dissatisfaction, making him a psychological 
square-peg-in-a-round-hole. Many adolescents are realistic enough to realize 
that they are aiming above their possibilities. When a group of high-school 
girls were asked to indicate their occupational preferences and expectations, 
it became apparent that their expectations were often below their preferences. 
For example, many of the girls in the higher socioeconomic groups said they 
did not want to be stenographers but that they expected they would have to be. 
Many girls from the lower socioeconomic groups wanted to be nurses, but few 
felt this desire would be realized (Boynton and Woolwine, 1942). This type 
of resignation to the inevitable does not make for job satisfaction. 

Occupational Information. Information about different occupations, gained 
from firsthand experience in working, from vocational counseling, or from 
what adults or their friends tell them about different occupations, influences 
the adolescent’s decision about what kind of work he wants to do (Berdie, 


1944; Kaplan, 1946; Norton and Kuhlen, 1950; Norton, 1953, 1953a). Too 
little information is likely to narrow the adolescent’s range of interests, thus 
encouraging him to select from the few occupations he knows about, even if 
these are not well suited to his interests and abilities (Boykin, 1948). Too 
much information may, on the other hand, confuse the adolescent, thus e- 
laying his vocational choice. Or, too much information about a given occu¬ 
pation, if the emphasis is on the undesirable aspects of it, may discourage him 
from selecting it, even though he has a strong preference for such work. High- 
school students who seriously considered teaching as a profession later rated 
it as less desirable than other occupations requiring the same amount of train¬ 


ing (Richey and Fox, 1951). 

To determine how accurate high-school students’ knowledge of different 
occupations is, a group of students were questioned regarding their informa¬ 
tion about abilities needed, opportunities for advancement, etc Their rep 
indicated that their information was, on the whole, correct, but much, 
limited. Some of their reasons for favoring or rejectmg different occupation 
showed how limited was their information about *ese occupanom.^ 
example in listing advantages of certain occupations, such statemen 
made as: “You are sure people will always be sick” (doctor); va ^“°“^ of 
year” (teacher); “no worry about rent, light, or gas (aviator), 
people dying” (undertake/). The d.sadvantages they 1“^" 
pations were: “too much of a chance to become an old maid (teache 
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certain and low income” (farmer); “too long a vacation” (teacher); and 
“hard work” (farmer) (Roeber, 1944). 

On the basis of what information they have, adolescents are likely to formu¬ 
late definite ideas of what they like and dislike about different occupations. 
From this they establish a general set of likes and dislikes that they use as a 
yardstick to measure the value of any job they consider. Frequently, their 
likes and dislikes are more unrealistic than realistic, resulting in their selec¬ 
tion of a certain line of work that they later discover does not have all the 
advantages they believed it to have and that includes many disadvantages 
they did not foresee. High-school students, for example, have given the fol¬ 
lowing reasons for wanting certain jobs: good prospects, pay, and hours; they 
can do the job well; they will be happy in the job. Reasons for rejecting cer¬ 
tain jobs were given as follows: job is dirty, messy, and smelly; no prospects; 
people doing the job are common or not nice; others advise against it; long 
and inconvenient hours; poor pay; dangerous and unhealthy; monotonous; 
too much of it at home; needs too long preparation; and too easy, not worth 

4 doing (Jahoda, 1952). 

Personality. The individual, for example, who suffers from feelings of in¬ 
adequacy is not likely to consider an occupation where he would constantly 
be thrown with other people. Instead, he would try to find an occupation 
where he could play an inconspicuous role. By contrast, the well-adjusted 
adolescent would welcome the opportunities offered by his work to bring 
him in contact with all types of people. High-school and college girls who 
scored high in femininity were found to show greater interest in occupations 
involving personal relations, while those who scored high in masculinity 
showed greater interest in the scientific occupations (Cawley, 1947). Per¬ 
sonality, however, is more closely related to adjusting to a job than to occu¬ 
pational choice (Super, 1947). 

' . Desire to Help Others. The desire to help others is often a strong motive 
in the choice of a vocation by the young adolescent. It is at this time that the 
adolescent feels insecure. Helping others adds to his feeling of self-importance. 
This in turn increases his feeling of security. By late adolescence the indi¬ 
vidual feels more secure. Furthermore, he becomes more self-centered. As a 
result he loses interest in helping others and becomes interested primarily in 
doing things that will be beneficial to himself. Girls, as has been pointed out 
before, are more influenced by a desire to help others than are boys. For that 
reason they are more likely to be influenced in their vocational selection by 
this motive than boys are (Fleege and Malone, 1946). 

Job Satisfaction. In spite of the fact that most adolescents want to work, 
many of them do work part-time even while in high school and college, and 

> even more go to work on a full-time basis when they have completed their 
education in high school, relatively few are satisfied with their jobs. This 
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may be due partly to the fact that they have had to take any job that was 
offered to them, partly to their own unrealistic ideas of what they can do, 
and partly to ignorance of what is required of workers as compared with 
the type of experiences they have had in school. Whatever the cause, job 
dissatisfaction begins to appear often before they have worked a year. Latham 
(1951) made a follow-up study of high-school students one year after gradua¬ 
tion to see how successful or unsuccessful they were in their work. He found 
that when students did not go into the work they had planned, it did not affect 
the success of their work, but they were substantially less satisfied with their 
occupations. This led him to conclude that “although young people are per¬ 
fectly capable of performing jobs they find they must take, some dissatisfac¬ 
tion accompanies this change in plans.” Dissatisfaction may result in a shift¬ 
ing from one job to another, or it may limit itself to the adolescent’s dissatis¬ 
faction while on the job and attempts to compensate by social activities during 
his time away from work. 

Young adolescents, especially those who leave school before completing 
their high-school education, frequently are dissatisfied with their work, and 
their employers are often dissatisfied with them. In spite of the fact that they 
are eager to go to work, they find little choice in the type of work available, 
only jobs with low pay and work of a menial sort. Because the young worker 
has not learned to work consistently, nor has he the skills needed to compete 
with older and more experienced workers, he is likely to be dissatisfied and 
resentful. This dissatisfaction comes from monotony of the work, long hours, 
lack of interest in the worker’s welfare on the part of the employer, and reali¬ 
zation that there is little future in the job he has. Because the conditions in 
the work situation are so different from those the adolescent has encountered 
in school or in the home, it is difficult for him to adjust satisfactorily. Dis¬ 
satisfaction generally grows stronger rather than weaker with time (Tenen, 


1947; Hollingshead, 1949). 

Satisfaction from work is generally greater when the adolescent has com¬ 
pleted his education either in high school or in college. This opens up many 
more occupational opportunities for him and enables him to choose w at in 
terests him most. Furthermore, he is more mature in his outlook on U e 
a result of his older age and more advanced education. Consequently, 
generally makes better adjustments. College graduates are, on t e w > 
fairly well satisfied with their work. Satisfaction in one’s work comes not from 
one cause alone but “appears to be a part of thegeneral pattern of the p - 
sonality, interests and experiences of the indtvtdual.” Inlow 
faction in work comes when the individual's vocattonal asp.rat.on ha bee 
achieved, when the work conditions and soctal contacts are congen h 
when the work offers a variety of tasks and opportunmes for mmattve 
sponsibi.ity, and prestige (Seidman and Watson 1940). *£ 

work, on the other hand, results mainly from the nature of the j , F 
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sonality and attitude of the worker, lack of education, guidance, experience, 
and skill, and uncongenial work conditions (Watson and Seidman, 1941). 

Vocational counseling helps to increase job satisfaction. Adolescents who 
have been counseled in this area generally are better adjusted to their work 
than are those who are not counseled (Stott, 1943). To be effective in making 
the adolescent better satisfied with his work, the counseling should include: 
more than casual on-the-job observation; talking to persons doing the “spade 
work”; satisfactions that one trades for those satisfactions involved in earning 
large amounts of money; and earnings one can expect in various fields (Han¬ 
cock, 1949). Knowing what is in store for them when they enter the job 
will go a long way toward preparing them psychologically for it. 

Permanency of Interests. Vocational interests change frequently during 
adolescence. The most frequent and most radical changes occur early in ado¬ 
lescence as there is a shift from unrealistic to more realistic vocational aims. 
Vocational interests continue to change even after adolescence, as may be seen 
by the frequency of vocational shifts. But the changes are less frequent and 
i more conservative as the individual grows older. Early in the high-school age, 
shifts are more frequent than they arc as the students reach the senior year. 
The most marked shifts come right after pubescence, which occurs during the 
junior-high-school age and the early part of the senior-high-school period 
(Lehman and Witty, 1931; Jacobs, 1949). 

One group of junior-high-school students reported that 26 per cent of the 
boys were undecided about what they wanted to do, while 9 per cent of the 
girls were undecided. This sex difference can be explained by the greater ma¬ 
turity of the girls (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). As early as the sophomore year in 
high school, students begin to show well-developed patterns of interests. Dur¬ 
ing the remainder of their high-school courses, interests show a gradual in¬ 
crease in stability (Carter and Jones, 1938; Taylor and Carter, 1942; Fox, 1947; 
Jacobs, 1949). When intensive individual or group vocational guidance is 
given, even over a short period of time, it helps to stabilize the high-school stu¬ 
dents’ interests (Fox, 1947). 

A comparison of freshmen and seniors in high school revealed that the 
highest area of interest remained the highest for 52 per cent of the students, 
the second highest for 34 per cent, and the third highest for 28 per cent (Mallin- 
son and Crumrine, 1952). The greatest changes of interest have been reported 
in scientific and clerical work (Jacobs, 1949), with the greatest stability for 
C.P.A., lawyer, and life insurance salesman (Canning et al., 1941). In late ado¬ 
lescence, greater stability of interest has been reported. A comparison of sopho¬ 
mores in college with the choices they made in freshman year showed that two- 
thirds did not change or shifted to a very closely related occupation. One-sixth 
x of the group shifted to a fairly closely related occupation, while one-sixth 
shifted to a different occupation (Strong, 1952). After 9 years, the correlation 
was .77, and after 19 years .76 (Strong, l l )52i/). Those who did change were 
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found not to have had as high interest scores at the beginning as those who 
did not change (Strong, 1951). Vocational stability after the age of 25 may be 
due to psychological inertia, to social obligations making it difficult or im¬ 
possible to change, or to limitations imposed by training or financial condi¬ 
tions (Strong, 1931; Kaplan, 1946). 

Variations in stability may be found in more pronounced forms in certain 
groups of individuals than in others. Sex differences in favor of the greater 
stability of girls have been reported for the junior, and senior-high-school ages 
and for college students (Franklin, 1924; Hicks and Hayes, 1938; Taylor and 
Carter, 1942; Fox, 1947). Self-sufficient individuals show the least change in 
vocational interests, while extroverts show the greatest change (Cawley, 1947). 
Students who can make a vocational choice that is satisfactory to them in 
high school are younger, brighter, more mature, and more studious than 
those who are unable to make a choice and keep it (Carter and Jobes, 1938). 

An interesting study of persistence of vocational preferences of a group of 
25 individuals listed in Who’s Who in America and Who's Who in the East 
suggests that persistence is not always characteristic of individuals of high- 
grade intelligence. While they may be able to make their vocational choices 
while they are in high school and college and keep them, circumstances may 
later cause them to change their interests. Among the 25 successful individuals 
studied, nonpersistence of vocational preference, rather than persistence, was 
significantly more frequent. The greatest persistence was found among those 
who entered the fields of medicine and theology, and the least, in the military 
and business fields. Among the successful who had been nonpersistent in their 
vocational preferences, shifts in vocational preference were most frequent 
after high school. 

Even those whose interests were persistent shifted within the general voca¬ 
tional category in the direction of greater refinement of vocational preference, 
under the exposure to a larger variety of subvocational possibilities under the 
general vocational category and upon more mature evaluation of the special 
bent of one’s talents and predispositions. This led to the conclusion that “on 
the whole, men engage during their adolescence, particularly during their 
late adolescence, in what William Stern has called ‘Ernstspiel’ (serious play) 
in determining just what specific work they are best suited for.” (Somerville 
and Sumner, 1950.) 


SCHOOL WORK 

The typical American adolescent of today is not seriously interested in his 
studies except as a means to an end. In high school, the interest is more on 
the extracurricular activities and the social relationships school makes pos¬ 
sible than on the studies themselves. Much the same is true of the college 
student. Students who are bright and who achieve academic distinction, on 
the other hand, have a greater interest in their studies than in t ie extracur 
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ricular activities. Low ability students in high school are not interested in 
their studies. They find learning hard and therefore do not work. They try 
to convince themselves that school marks are not important and that they 
should be satisfied with mediocre success (Bond, 1952). 

A comparison of high-school graduates who go to college with those who 
do not revealed that those who did not go to college were inferior aca¬ 
demically to those who went; there was a definite relationship between the 
father’s occupation and the student’s higher education, thus emphasizing the 
economic factor; there was a downward trend in the percentage of the high- 
school graduates who went to college as the size of the family increased; and 
there was a direct relationship between the education of the mother and father 
and the probability that their children will go to college, especially in the case 
of the father’s education (Phearman, 19-49). The forces that determine the 
high-school student’s eagerness to go to college come primarily from his 
home and family, and secondarily from his peer group, his teachers, and 
other individuals or agencies within the community (Berdie, 1953). 

To see how children’s interests in school subjects change from first through 
twelfth grade, Jersild and Tasch (1949) questioned groups of children at all 
grade levels. They found a growing interest in sports, games, gym, and physi¬ 
cal education for both sexes, and a lesser gain in interest for nature study and 
science, art, music and dramatics. As they went into high school, boys showed 
an increased interest in crafts and mechanical arts, and girls in domestic arts 
and home economics. Interest in mathematics declined markedly for girls as 
they went through school but remained almost stable for boys. By contrast, 
girls showed a fairly stable interest in English usage, writing, and reading, 
while boys showed a marked drop in this interest. Social studies in junior and 
senior high schools seemed to have little appeal for either boys or girls. 

On the whole, students in both high school and college show greater in¬ 
terest in school subjects they believe will be of more value to them voca¬ 
tionally and in other areas of their adult life than in subjects for which they 
can see no practical value. When high-school students were asked what sub¬ 
jects they felt would be of the greatest value to them after they finished their 
schooling, boys rated as most important mathematics, English, occupational 
training, and science, with home economics, the arts, and commerce in the 
last places of importance. Girls, on the other hand, rated as most important 
English, commerce, and home economics, and of least importance, occupa¬ 
tional training, physical education, and mathematics (Horrocks, 1951). 

Few attempts have been made to find out why students dislike certain 
school subjects or lose interest in them as they reach the higher grades. One 
study reported that students gave the following reasons for lack of interest: 
They failed to see the need for the subject, they found the subject matter un¬ 
interesting, they thought the instructional methods were monotonous, they 
felt the teachers were unable to “put it across," and they thought the subject 
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matter too difficult (Young, 1932). A school subject that is difficult for a stu¬ 
dent, or that has the reputation of being “hard,” is likely to be approached 
with an unfavorable attitude (Perry, 1943). 

When students make low grades in a subject or fail it, their dislike for that 
subject is almost inevitable. In both cases, the students have difficulties with 
the subject matter because of either poor foundations or unfavorable attitudes 
toward the subject (Klein, 1939). When a school subject ties up with daily 
interests or needs, it is more likely to be liked than when the student can find 
no purpose for the material presented in the course (Congdon, 1937). In an 
analysis of a group of high-school graduates of the classes from 1938 to 1948, 
the question was asked about the school subjects they felt had been of the 
greatest and least values to them in their work, and of the greatest and least 
values in life. In the area of work, the men felt English, mathematics, and 
science had been most helpful to them and social studies least valuable. 
Women emphasized the values of typing, English, and shorthand for their 
work, and held that social studies and science had been of the least value. For 
life in general, men rated English as most valuable, and women, social studies. 
The men felt that social studies, chemistry, and biology had been the least 
valuable, and women rated mathematics and history as least valuable to 
them (Jackson, 1953). 

In commenting on the high-school student’s change in attitude toward 
school as compared with that of the child, Jersild and Tasch (1949) have made 
the following observations: 

The typical first or second grader is interested in school and what the school 
represents. More likely than not he likes his teacher, too. The life of a scholar appeals 
to him. He is challenged by what there is to learn. . . . When he tells what he likes 
about school he mentions things that distinctly belong to school much more fre¬ 
quently than he mentions things that school shares with life outside, such as games 
and outdoor play. ... As the average child moves up through the grades he seems 
to become less eager about things that distinctly belong to school and scholarliness, 
more inclined to complain, more interested in the things that go along with school 
rather than with work in the classroom. He becomes relatively more interested in 
recess periods than in class periods. He mentions play and sports more often. There 
is a greater hiatus between his wishes and what the school offers. (Abbreviated from 
pp. 41-42.) 


Chapter 9 

ADOLESCENT RECREATIONS 


To be well adjusted, one must have strong recreational interests. This is 
essential to good mental health. Recreation contributes to mental health by 
(1) offering opportunities to express aggressions that do not find an outlet be¬ 
cause of restrictions of school or jobs; (2) offering opportunities to be con¬ 
structive or creative; and (3) offering opportunities to relax and thus ease 
the tensions created by everyday living. All of these needs can be met by 
different forms of recreation (Menninger, 19-48). 

The adolescent of today needs four recreational opportunities. They are: 

1. Opportunities to participate in games, sports, and other outdoor activities 

2. Opportunities for creative experiences 

3. Opportunities for fuller social life 

4. Opportunities for recreation at home 

There are, unfortunately, many adolescents who lack these opportunities. 
Those who are most likely to be deprived of such opportunities are rural 
youth, youth of low-income families, Negroes, girls, and older adolescents. Of 
these groups, girls are the “largest group of recreationally underprivileged 
youth” (Wrenn and Harley, 1941, 1954). In one study, less than half of the 
girls who said they wanted to participate in outdoor recreation activities were 
able to do so (Addition, 1930). 

^ Social changes have not only altered the forms of recreation but have 
created more recreational needs. Among the important social changes, Wrenn 
and Harley (1941) stress the importance of the following: technological de¬ 
velopments, which give more time for leisure; growth of commercial recre¬ 
ation, such as movies, dance halls, etc.; growth of large cities, which elimi¬ 
nates all forms of recreation requiring considerable space; prolongation of 
economic dependency and longer period of schooling, which means less 
money to spend on recreation; improved transportation; decline in religious 
opposition; and social emancipation of women, which permits them to engage 
in many forms of recreation formerly limited to men. 

Most communities do not have adequate recreational facilities for adoles¬ 
cents Emphasis has been placed on providing playgrounds for children, but 

x much to ° has bcen done the adolescent. Not enough recreational 
space or facilities are provided, nor is there adequate money allotted for 
trained personnel to take charge of the recreational needs of the adolescent. 
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Even when facilities are offered, many adolescents are unable to make use of 
them because they work, or they have not learned to be interested in the 
recreational opportunities, or they have discovered from past experience that 
they are discriminated against by the other adolescents who are members of 
the youth clubs (Wrenn, 1941; Bridges, 1945; Corwin, 1947; Ingalls, 1947; 
Chambers, 1948; Edgren, 1949; Olds, 1949). 

Several studies will emphasize the problems the adolescent faces in 
community-sponsored recreational centers. In one study of junior-high-school 
boys, it was found that only 19 out of every 100 boys belonged to a community 
recreational agency. The others spent their free time on the streets playing 
such games as baseball and basketball, at the movies, at public dance halls, or 
at home reading and listening to the radio. While the community provided 
adequate space for recreation, there was a marked lack of trained personnel 
to supervise the activities, and boys of that age need supervision if their 
recreations are to be enjoyable (Timbers, 1946). How long boys and girls 
remain interested in recreation centers depends partly on what home facilities 
they have for recreation and what social snobbery they encounter at the 
recreation centers (Hammond, 1945). Many communities restrict the recre¬ 
ational facilities to the whites, thus depriving the Negro adolescents of the 
opportunities to use them, and this, in turn, throws them on the streets for 
entertainment or drives them to commercial places of entertainment, many 
of which have unwholesome atmospheres for young people (Clift, 1950). 

In addition to community-sponsored organizations for the recreation of 
adolescents, every community offers commercial recreation, or “loafing,” spots 
where adolescents may go to be with their friends. These include bowling 
alleys, poolrooms, roller- and ice-skating rinks, movies, and drugstores or 
snack bars where the adolescent and his friends can meet, eat, and talk. How¬ 
ever, the adolescent of the lower socioeconomic groups often cannot afford 
to go to such places, and, as a result, he spends his time loafing on street 
corners with other adolescents who are in the same financial position as he 
(Hollingshead, 1949; Recreation Survey, 1954). 

CHANGES IN RECREATIONAL INTERESTS 

With the onset of puberty, there are marked changes in recreational interests 
of both boys and girls. With puberty girls lose interest in doll play, playing 
house or school, dressing up, playing such neighborhood games as tag, hi e- 
and-seek, and jumping rope, and cutting paper things with scissors. In place 
of these interests, they read, go to the movies, dance, ride in automobiles, 
watch sports, have dates, and go to parties (Lehman and Witty, 1927; Lehma 
and Wilkerson, 1928; Hammond, 1945; Simpson, 1949). Marked change 
in the recreational interests of boys likewise accompany puberty. No longe 
do they play with electric trains or marbles, or enjoy the neighborhood games 
of tag, follow-the-leader, or cops-and-robbers. Instead, their interests shift to 
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basketball, football, tennis, baseball, watching athletic contests, going to the 
movies, reading books, and hunting (Lehman and Witty, 1927; Lehman and 
Wilkerson, 1928; Furfey, 1929; Dimock, 1937; Partridge, 1938; Hammond, 
1945; Simpson, 1949). Like girls, boys show a “special and unpredictable shift 
in interests at this time (Abt et al„ 1940). This shift is illustrated in Fig. 26. 
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Fig. 26. Play activities of boys showing greatest increase in participants from 12 to 
15 years. (H. S. DimocRediscovering the adolescent, Nctv Yorl{: Association Press, 
1937. Used by permission.) 


At no time do interests change suddenly or radically. Rather, changes in 
interests, like changes in body size and contour, occur slowly. The pace of 
interest changes appears to be determined by the pace of physical changes. 
When the body changes occur at a fairly rapid rate, as is true of the changes 
at puberty, changes in recreational interests are speeded up. During this period 
the play interests of childhood gradually give way to a more mature type of 
recreational interest. After puberty has been achieved, body changes occur at 
a progressively slower rate. Accompanying this comes a slow and gradual 
change in recreational interests. This change is very apparent as the ado¬ 
lescent goes from junior to senior high school (Recreation Survey, 1954). 

There are several types of change in recreational interests of adolescents 
that are worthy of consideration. They are: 

Changes in Time Spent in Recreation. When boys and girls reach adoles- 
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cence, their leisure time decreases because of the increased responsibilities and 
duties imposed upon them by their home and school environments. As the 
end of adolescence approaches, the amount of free time to engage in recrea¬ 
tion becomes even more limited, except in a relatively small percentage of 
adolescents who have left school and who have neither jobs nor home respon¬ 
sibilities. This is especially true of those adolescents who must work while in 
high school or college or who spend many hours a day commuting to school 
or college (Clift, 1950; Swensen and Rhulman, 1952). When leisure time is 
limited, the individual learns to be more selective in his choice of activities. 
From the different activities he enjoys, he selects the ones that give him 
maximum satisfaction and concentrates on them. 

Changes in Number of Recreational Activities. The gang age of late child¬ 
hood marks the peak in number and variety of recreational activities engaged 
in by the individual in the entire course of his life. With puberty childish forms 
of play are abandoned. Then as leisure time becomes more and more limited, 
as the physical energy needed for strenuous games and sports is spent in 
work of different kinds at home, in school, or on the job, and as environmental 
opportunities or economic conditions further limit the adolescent in what he 
may enjoy during his leisure time, the number of activities contracts even 
further. In many instances the limited number of leisure-time activities of 
adolescents may be due to lack of opportunity to acquire interests or to lack 
of direction of the adolescent’s energy into wholesome channels (Lehman and 
Witty, I927d; Witty, 1931; Orr and Brown, 1932; Dimock, 1937; Bell, 1938; 
Hicks and Hayes, 1938; Simpson, 1949). 

Changes in Companions. Before adolescence recreational activities are con¬ 
fined to like-sexed groups. This holds true for puberty and the early years 
of adolescence. But by the middle of adolescence, interest in members of the 
opposite sex brings about a marked change in play companions. Boys now 
spend more of their leisure time with girls than with boys, and girls spend 
more time with boys. (Lehman and Witty, 19 27d; James and Moore, 1940). 
Because the two sexes enjoy their leisure time together, there is less difference 
in the recreational activities of the two sexes than at any time since early 
childhood, when boys and girls played together with the same toys. The 
greatest sex difference in play comes between the ages of 8% and 10% years, 
when play companions are exclusively of the same sex (Lehman and Witty, 
1927(I). High-school students prefer to spend their leisure time with groups 
of individuals of both sexes (Punke, 1936), while the older adolescent prefers 
the companionship of one member of the opposite sex. This change is l us- 

trated in Fig. 27. 

Changes in Energy Expenditure in Recreation. Even though adolescents are 
typically healthy and full of energy, they have many responsibilities that chil¬ 
dren do not have. The result is a change in the amount of physical energy 
available for strenuous play. By the age of 15 or 16 years they egin to s ow 
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a preference for sitting around and talking, attending athletic contests as 
spectators, going to the movies, reading, playing card games, listening to the 
radio, and riding in automobiles. As adolescence progresses, recreational activi- 
^ ties become more sedentary. “Effortless'’ amusements gradually take the 
place of strenuous play (Lehman and Witty, 192 Id; Dimock, 1937; Stone and 
Barker, 1939; Clift, 1930; Swensen and Rhulman, 1952). Even college stu¬ 
dents are “prone to spend too much time in sedentary forms of avocations 
which are apt to be more amusing than recreative” (Stoke and Cline, 1929). 


1001 



Fig. 27. Movie attendance at different ages according to companions accompanying 
them. (Based on data from E. Dale, Children’s attendance at motion pictures New 
Yor K: Macmillan, 1935. From F. K. Shuttleworth, The Adolescent period: a graphic 
atlas, Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Dcvclpm., 1939, 14, No. 1. Used by permission.) 


Change from Informal to Formal Activities. With the onset of adolescence 

the trend toward formality becomes more and more marked. The adolescent 

makes appointments to meet in a specified place and to play at a definite time 

with his friends. He must be suitably dressed for the activity that was 

planned for the occasion, and the equipment needed for the activity must be 

correct to the last detail. If he is to play football, for example, the field must 

e ot the right dimensions, the markings must be correct, no ball but a foot- 

all will do, and two complete teams with each member garbed in football 
clothes must be assembled. 

This formality not only eliminates much of the enjoyment that spontaneity 
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gives to the child, but, of even more serious consequence, it places obstacles 
in the path of many adolescents whose environments and whose family in¬ 
comes make it impossible to provide the equipment needed. A city youth, for 
example, is cut off from the pleasures of football, baseball, swimming, tennis, 
and many other sports unless he lives near a public park where athletic fields 
are maintained by the city and unless his parents can afford to provide the 
clothing and equipment needed for these sports. A country youth runs into 
similar obstacles if his family lives on a farm instead of a large estate equipped 
with tennis court, swimming pool, and baseball diamond. 

A final obstacle to satisfactory recreation for the adolescent that is a direct 
result of formality is the difficulty of assembling an adequate group at a 
specified time and in an appointed place. Because of this, many adolescents 
are forced to limit themselves to forms of recreation that they can enjoy alone 
or with one or two companions. This, of course, limits the number of activi¬ 
ties they engage in and explains, at least partially, the narrowing of recrea¬ 
tional interests as adolescence progresses. It also explains why young ado¬ 
lescents often join youth clubs, where they will be assured of someone to 
play with (McGhee, 1950), and why, when these do not prove to be com¬ 
pletely satisfying to them, they spend much of their leisure time in loafing, 
in which case the number can vary from 1 to 20 and still offer enjoyable 
recreation (Dimock, 1937; Bell, 1938; Malm and Jamison, 1952). 


FAVORITE RECREATIONS IN ADOLESCENCE 

During the adolescent years individual differences in interests and in op¬ 
portunities for recreation are so great that there are no two adolescents who 
will necessarily spend their leisure time in exactly the same way. There are, 
however, in American society certain forms of recreation that are fairly uni¬ 
versally enjoyed and that therefore may be regarded as the “favorite” forms 
of leisure-time activity of the American youth of today. They are as follows: 


Games and Sports 

The peak of popularity for sports comes between the ages of 12 and 17 
years (Reaney, 1914, 1916). During this period, sports of all types are popular 
among boys and ranked as their favorite form of recreation (stt Bg. /*) 
(Lehman and Witty, \927d; Rothncy, 1937; Hicks and Hayes, 1938; Bibb, 
1949; Simpson, 1949). High-school athletics attract boys and girls of all socio¬ 
economic groups in about equal proportions as active participants. This is espe¬ 
cially true of the upper- and lower-middle-class groups (Hollingshead, 1949). 
However, sports are more popular with boys than with girds, even in the 
junior- and senior-high-school ages. A larger percentage of boys than g,r 
participate in sports at every age during the early years of adolescence (Sul 

lenger, 1938; Bibb, 1949; Simpson, 1949). , . 

Comparisons of young adolescents of different levels of strength have 
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vealed that there is a close relationship between the type of sport the adolescent 
engages in and the amount of strength he has. In the case of boys, those who 
are stronger engage in a large number of games, they spend more time playing 
these games, and they prefer games requiring marked muscular strength and 
large-muscle coordination. Boys, on the other hand, whose muscular strength 
is of a low level engage more in games of an individualistic sort with little 
competition and a lower degree of organization. Those who are handicapped 
by low muscular strength are able to participate less than those whose physi- 
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Fig. 28. Most popular play activities of boys during early adolescence. ( H. S. Dimock b 
Rediscovering the adolescent, Ncu> YorAssociation Press, 1937. Used by permission.) 


cal endowment is superior (Van Dalen, 1947). Much the same is true of 
young adolescent girls. Girls of high levels of strength participate more in 
sports involving competition, while those of low strength levels prefer games 
with little competition and of an individualistic type (Van Dalen, 1949). 

How markedly interest in active participation in sports declines may be 
illustrated by a study in which the reasons for students’ asking to be excused 
from gymnasium classes were analyzed. While the students emphasized some 
alleged physical disability, there was no evidence that the students who asked 
to be excused were ill or showed any real susceptibility to disease. Rather, they 
were no longer interested in these activities. This proved to be especially true 
of girls, who showed a 400 per cent increase in requests for excuses from 
gymnasium classes from the seventh to the twelfth grades (Lund, 1944). 
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Interest in sports as a spectator replaces interest in sports as an active par¬ 
ticipant during the latter part of adolescence. While a certain number of ado¬ 
lescents must work at the time when games are held and, as a result, cannot 
attend and others cannot afford to attend (Hollingshcad, 1949), they show 
their interest by reading the newspaper accounts of games, by listening to 
games over the radio, or watching television broadcasts of games. Those who 
have the time and money to attend sports contests use this as a daytime op¬ 
portunity for dating. Many girls are not interested in the sports contests, which 


Games and sports appeal most to adolescents when both sexes can participate together. 
{From Adolescent Development, a McGraw-Hill Text-Film.) 


they do not understand, but they like the opportunity of being with the 
crowd or of going on a date. Boys on the whole attend sports contests as 
spectators more than girls do (Punke, 1936; Bibb, 1949). 

Games of Intellect and Gambling. As interest in active sports declines, in¬ 
terest in games of intellect, such as puzzles, riddles, guessing games, card 
games, and games of chance, replaces it. These games offer the player much 
of the thrill and excitement that he formerly derived from participation in 
sports but without the necessity for expenditure of physical energy. To add 
to the excitement and pleasure of these games, gambling often accompanies 
them. Gambling is not limited to games of intellect. Few adolescents find that 
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being a spectator at an athletic contest is as exciting as being a participant. 
To increase the excitement, they bet on the game. Boys gamble more than 
girls do. Some girls, it is true, bet on the outcome of an athletic contest or card 
game, but social disapproval is strong and girls hesitate to gamble openly. 
There are more girls gambling today than in the past, but this generally oc¬ 
curs when they are with boys (Punke, 1936; Hollingshead, 1949). 

Hobbies 

To an adolescent, making things is a pleasurable form of recreation. He 
selects as his hobby one or more construction activities in which his achieve¬ 
ments prove to measure up to his satisfaction. If the end result falls short of 
his standards, he loses interest in the activity and abandons it. His primary 
interest in construction is not the use of what he makes but the enjoyment he 
derives from the activity of making it. If the finished product is at least pass¬ 
able, so that it does not give him the feeling that his efforts were in vain or 
that his workmanship will be ridiculed by others, he is satisfied. He has no 
thought of competing with professionals. His hobby is purely a hobby in that 
it is a pleasurable activity. 

Making things “just for the fun of it” wanes as the adolescent grows older 
(Lehman and Witty, 1927*/; Recreation Survey, 1954). For 40 per cent of a 
group of 12-year-old boys, making something was a popular recreation. By 
the age of 15 years, however, only 18 per cent engaged in this form of recrea¬ 
tion (Dimock, 1937). Waning of interest in constructive activities is partly 
the result of a more critical attitude on the adolescent’s part toward his work¬ 
manship, partly because of limited leisure time, but mostly because of the 
strong interest in crowd life that characteristically develops. Relatively few 
construction activities offer opportunities for being with a group. They are 
mostly solitary activities. In camps or high-school clubs where opportunities 
are given for making things, and where the group can meet and make things 
together, this type of recreation continues to be popular until middle, or even 
until late, adolescence. 

Drawing. One of the few construction activities that retains its popularity 
throughout adolescence is drawing. The adolescent draws just for the fun of 
drawing, without any thought of displaying his achievements. As a matter 
of fact most adolescents are so critical of their achievements along these lines 
that they hastily tear up the paper on which they have drawn if they think 
anyone is watching them. A study of the drawings of young adolescents 
showed a deterioration in their quality that was probably due to loss of con¬ 
fidence and the hypercritical attitude characteristic of young adolescents. 
This was shown by the indecisiveness of the lines and the fact that parts dif¬ 
ficult to draw, such as the hands, are either sketchily treated or are omitted. 
Loss of confidence is probably traceable to the realization on the adolescents’ 
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part that their drawings are not good (Oakley, 1940). This critical attitude 
leads them to give up drawing (Dimock, 1937) and to explain it by saying 
that they “never could draw.” 

In a study of the spontaneous drawings of adolescents from high schools 
and colleges to see what they draw “just for fun,” it was found that the most 
common subjects were words printed in a decorative fashion, drawings of 
both men and women, and caricatures. Houses, flowers, and animals appeared 
in very few of the drawings, while for children they are the most popular 
topics. The tendency to ridicule others in drawings is characteristic only of 
adolescence. In not one of the studies made of children’s drawings is there 
any mention of caricatures. In this study, over half of the caricatures were of 
men and only 5.6 per cent of women. Characters from the funnies and of a 
teacher were next in popularity to the caricatures of men. Boys drew many 
more of the caricatures than did girls. The caricatures of men emphasized 
peculiarities of physique, such as a too prominent Adam’s apple, a receding 
chin, or a bald head, while those of women emphasized badly kept hair or 
too prominent teeth (Hurlock, 1943). 

While adolescents may not use art as a form of recreation in the productive 
sense, they derive much enjoyment from art as spectators. This is true of the 
older adolescents who become self-conscious about their own artistic achieve¬ 
ments. College girls have shown that they develop an appreciation of art 
more through the execution method than through the history-of-art ap¬ 
proach. Boys, in the older adolescent ages, show less aesthetic appreciation 
than do girls (Battorf, 1947). In the case of appreciation of music, socioeco¬ 
nomic background is of relatively little importance in determining the ado¬ 
lescent’s appreciation of classical music. Appreciation comes largely from 
familiarity with the music (Fisher, 1951). 

Exploring 

The adolescent derives little pleasure from exploring his immediate en¬ 
vironment. He wants to go afield and explore unfamiliar places. Trips to the 
country, tramps through the woods, fishing, camping, living in a primitive 
fashion in the open, and travel to foreign lands are all fun for an adolescent 
(Recreation Survey, 1954). Regardless of his ability to pay, he likes to do his 
exploring in unconventional ways. He prefers hitchhiking, hopping freights, 
riding in busses, or traveling on tourist third across the ocean to the more 
conventional methods of travel enjoyed by adults. Much of the pleasure t e 
adolescent derives from this form of recreation comes from the fact that it 
is different, exciting, and free from adult supervision. He has no schedule that 
must be followed, no social pressure to behave in a prescribed way, and no 

demand for formality. , 

He can sleep when he pleases and as long as he pleases. He may eat when 
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and what he likes. There is no one to criticize him if his clothes are dirty, 
his hair unkempt, or if he has not taken his daily bath. All in all, he can 
relax and do as he pleases, which is not possible at home or in school. Ex¬ 
ploring is popular only when the social interest predominates. It would be 
no fun to go off alone or with strangers. Much of the enjoyment comes from 
being with the crowd or a small group of intimate friends who have much 
in common. Because social convention makes it difficult for heterosexual 
groups to enjoy the freedom that characterizes the exploring of like-sex 
groups, interest in exploring wanes toward the middle of adolescence, when 
interest in social activities with members of the opposite sex becomes prom¬ 
inent. 


Collecting 

The peak of interest in collecting has been found to occur between the 
ages of 9 and 13 years, when the average number of collections per child is 
from 6 to 10. The “collecting mania” begins to wane after the age of 14 years, 

4 as is shown by the fact that the average number of collections for 15- and 16- 
year-olds is 4 to 6, and for 17. to 18-year-olds, 4 (Witty and Lehman, 1930<z). 
Unlike the child, who collects anything that takes his fancy, the adolescent 
shows greater discrimination in his collecting. Only those things that are 
closely and intimately related to the adolescent’s life and interests in school 
or outside of school are regarded by him as worthy of keeping. 

Furthermore, the adolescent differs from the child in what he does with 
the things he collects. To a child the chief source of enjoyment in collecting 
comes from the activity itself. After the articles are collected, they are left 
in coat or trouser pockets, are thrown in a drawer or on a closet shelf, or 
are dumped in a scrap basket. The child rarely bothers to look at his col¬ 
lections after he has made them, nor does he bother to keep them in an 

> orderly fashion. This is not true of an adolescent. The objects he has collected 
have a real value for him. He enjoys looking at his collections and showing 
them to his friends. He has special places where his collections arc kept, and 
unlike the child he makes sure that the collections are orderly and well classi¬ 
fied. Collections of butterflies, insects, stones, feathers, sea shells, dried flowers 
or leaves, “trading” cards, or match-pack covers are all carefully ordered and 
labeled. The adolescent’s interest in orderliness in his collections is illus¬ 
trated by his liking for scrapbooks (for invitations, newspaper clippings, 
mementoes, etc.), autograph books, memory books, photograph albums, and 
“character” books (for recording “favorite” this and that). 

Objects Collected. While it is true that there are marked individual differ¬ 
ences in objects collected by adolescents and that there are fads in collecting 

> that sometimes reach the state of a craze, nevertheless there are certain almost 
Universally popular items that are collected regardless of the fads of the 
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moment. In one study, a list was made of the most popular items collected 
by boys and girls at three age levels in adolescence. These were listed as 
follows: 


Articles Collected by 

Adolescents 

Boys 

13 Years 

Girls 

Coupons 


Letters received 

Coins 


Beads 

Marbles 


Funny papers 

Rubber bands 


Old magazines 

Stamps 

16 Years 

Small pictures 

Coupons 


Letters received 

Samples of schoolwork 


Photographs 

Photographs 


Samples of schoolwork 

Coins 


Magazines 

Letters received 

18 Years 

Small pictures 

Theater programs 


Letters received 

Letters received 


Old magazines 

Photographs 


Samples of schoolwork 

Badges 


Small pictures 

Old magazines 


Photographs 


Source: M. T. Whitley, Children’s interest in collecting. /. educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 
249-261. Condensed from Table III on pp. 253-254. Quoted by permission of the Journal 
of Educational Psychology. 

When college students were asked to go through their attic collections of 
things saved during their high-school days, they reported that they found 
dance programs, menus, a dried first corsage, notes, and letters. The college 
student, like the high-school student, keeps souvenirs of the red-letter days of 
his college career, often saving these until he reaches middle or old age. 
While no studies have been reported of the collections older adolescents make 
of poems, philosophical writings, and writings of their own, there seems to 
be ample evidence that such collections are not uncommon (Kuhlen, 1952). 

DAYDREAMING 

Daydreaming is one of the popular recreations of adolescence. Numerous 
studies have been made of the frequency of daydreaming in different parts of 
the adolescent period. A comparison of prepubescent with postpubescent girls 
of the same ages revealed that the postpubescent girls engaged in more day¬ 
dreaming than did the prepubescent girls and that they derived more enjoy¬ 
ment from it (Stone and Barker, 1939). The young adolescent is character¬ 
istically more introvertive than is the prepubescent child, and morc concernei 
with his inner urges and subjective experiences (Hertz and Baker, 1943). It is 
at the time of puberty, during the “negative phase,” that daydreaming egins 
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to replace the satisfaction the individual formerly derived from playing with 
his contemporaries (Hurlock and Sender, 1930). Throughout the high-school 
• years, daydreaming is a “problem” for the adolescent himself and for his 
teachers (Kuhlen, 1952). 

Though there is normally a waning of interest in daydreaming as the ado¬ 
lescent grows older, there is still evidence that daydreaming is commonly 
engaged in even by college students. In one study in which college students 
were questioned about their daydreaming, about three-fourths of the students 
of both sexes admitted that they had frequent daydreams (Shaffer, 1936). 
However, adolescents of 19 years of age are less introverted than are those of 
the earlier adolescent years, and less likely to engage in as frequent daydream¬ 
ing (Hertzman and Margulies, 1943). In the early 20’s, daydreaming con¬ 
tinues to be frequent but drops off with increasing age beyond 30 (Willoughby, 
1938). 

Contents of Daydreams. The adolescent’s daydream centers around interests 
that are dominant in his life at that time. These interests appear in a drama- 
4 l ' zec l with the daydreamer the central character. The more imaginative 
the individual, the more highly dramatic the daydream becomes. As a result 
of their interest in romantic movies, radio serials, novels, and short stories, 
girls add a dramatic setting to their daydreams that is often a highly emo¬ 
tionalized reproduction of what they have seen or heard. Pruettc (1924) di¬ 
vided adolescent daydreams into the following general categories: daydreams 
of superiority, which may take the form of love dreams, where the desire 
for romance is satisfied, and achievement dreams, which satisfy the girl’s 
desire for success; daydreams of inferiority, in which the girl debases herself 
and gloats over her suffering. Some of these end pleasantly. In others a desire 
to inflict physical or mental pain persists until the end of the dream. 
x 1 he c p nlent of the daydream varies according to the age of the individual. 
At the time of puberty, there are likely to be more daydreams of the “suffer¬ 
ing hero type, or of "inferiority,” than at any other time. At puberty and in 
the early part of adolescence, for example, the “foster-child fantasy” is not 
uncommon. Twenty-eight per cent of a group of nearly 1,000 high-school and 
college students said they recalled having experienced this fantasy, though it 
was more common among the girls than among the boys. While in over half 
the cases the fantasy took no definite form, 18 per cent of the group believed 
they were children of great parentage, 15 per cent that they were orphans or 
foundlings, and a few that they were strange, mysterious, or supernatural 
^ cings (Conklin, 1938). Most of the daydreams of early adolescence are of 
superiority” rather than of inferiority. Junior-high-school students report 

^ r d ^ ydream about “ whcn thc y arc ^'vn up” (Hicks and Hayes, 

38). For the most part, the daydreams of high-school students center chiefly' 
around love achievement, and security. In the daydream, the dreamer sees 
himself in the role he would like to play in life (Hollingworth, 1928). 
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The most extensive study of the daydreams of young adolescents made to 
date has been reported by Symonds (1945, 1949). He divided the daydream 
content into “psychological themes,” in which what the dreamer does to an¬ 
other dominates, and “environmental themes,” which are centered around 
what another person does to the dreamer. Of the psychological themes, love 
and hate dominated. Among college students, the three most popular themes 
of daydreams have been reported as vocational success, sex, and money and 
possessions. Approximately three-fourths of the women and one-fourth of the 
men daydream about physical attractiveness, while one-third of the men and 
one-tenth of the women daydream about physical feats (Shaffer, 1936). 

The influence of the movies on the content of the adolescent’s daydream is 
very marked. In the adolescent daydream, love scenes are prominent, and the 
dreamer often identifies himself or herself with the hero or heroine on the 
screen (Forman, 1935). Blumer (1933) reported that 66 per cent of the high- 
school students he questioned were incited to daydreaming by the movies. 
Many college students were affected in a similar manner. Many of the day¬ 
dreams are woven around motion-picture themes, with the chief theme that 
of love. Because the romantic love depicted on the screen is to many adolescents 
an inaccessible type of experience, the daydream that is patterned after the 
picture offers the adolescent a vicarious enjoyment. 

Evaluation of Daydreaming. There is no question about the fact that 
daydreaming is a pleasant form of recreation. It may serve as a motivating 
force in the adolescent’s life if it is anticipatory or preparatory in character, 
in that the dreamer rehearses mentally the role he expects to play now or in 
adult life (Pruette, 1924). It may and often does serve as a stimulus to con¬ 
structive life adaptations. From daydreaming the adolescent may get a better 
understanding of his difficulties, and then daydreaming may lead to con¬ 
structive action to further the hopes and aspirations of the individual by pre¬ 
paring him for a career. Furthermore, daydreams may stimulate expression 
in creative art, science, or other creative activities, which are based partly on 


daydreaming. 

Daydreaming may, and often does, Zachry (1940) maintains, bring the 
adolescent relief from a too great challenge to strive for achievement, from 
the pressures of prodding by parents or teachers, or from the challenge o 
social relationships.” In the daydream the adolescent obtains satisfaction from 
imagined success or popularity. Generally the daydream has little or no asis 
in reality. When the adolescent feels particularly unsure, he is apt to take 
refuge in elaborate daydreams in which he sees himself as a conquering ero. 
When he imagines that he is neglected by others, the daydream becomes that 
of a suffering hero in which the dreamer evokes pity exempting him from 
the need for accomplishment. Thus, the daydream is helpful to the adolescen 

by bringing relief from pressures (Zachry, 1940). 

More likely, however, daydreaming is a form of escape, especially at times 
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of acute disappointment. It is a flight from reality that occurs when the in¬ 
dividual finds that he cannot meet life’s challenges to his satisfaction (Pruette, 
1924). In his daydreams, the adolescent can gain vicarious thrills that are 
directly related to the wishes he is unable to satisfy by direct action and 
achieve ambitions irrespective of the “mundane limitations of real life 
(Kuhlcn, 1952). When daydreams lead to no appropriate action, they may 
develop into habits of retreat from reality from life’s rebuffs. Under such 
conditions, they become harmful (Hollingworth, 1928). More often than 
not, adolescents do not “embellish their present existence with imagination. 
They conversely ignore the present world and build up a new one of foreign 
character.” (McKinney, 1941.) 

The daydreamcr is so often completely satisfied with his imaginary life 
that he makes little effort to achieve success in real life. He then resorts more 
and more to daydreaming and withdraws from social participation. Every¬ 
day experiences seem dull as compared with his daydream ones, and the 
adolescent becomes increasingly dissatisfied with anything and everything in 
his daily environment. When, as Zachry (1940) has pointed out, daydream¬ 
ing is used as “a persisting shield from the challenge of facts, the adolescent 
deprives himself of the opportunities needed for healthy development. The 
result is that he is in danger of losing touch with reality. 

Daydreaming is normal and commonly found in adolescence. As Kuhlcn 
(1952) has stressed, 

It would be incorrect to assume that all daydreaming or fantasy is fraught with 
psychological dangers; again it is a matter of the extent to which engaged in. . . . 
Young people have the future before them; they are at the threshold of maturity 
with new attractive vistas to be mapped and plans to be made—plans which will be 
unhampered by the restraining influence of much first-hand experience with the 
limitations of life’s circumstances. Young people are sexually mature, yet unable to 
marry; physically adult, yet largely dependent upon their parents. It might well be 
expected that their fantasies would be rich and frequent and would concern the 
future, or concurrently unobtainable ends. (Pp. 262-263.) 

Only when daydreaming affects the adolescent’s life to the point where he 
uses it as a continual and habitual retreat from reality is there indication of 
serious underlying maladjustment (Horrocks, 1951). 

DANCING 

Before the boy or girl is sexually mature, there is little interest in this form 
of recreation. In fact, both boys and girls take a scornful attitude toward 
dancing and, if forced by parents to attend dancing schools, they rebel openly. 
Lehman (H26rt) reported that in the groups studied by him, interest in danc¬ 
ing was very slight until the ages of 1214 to 13/4 years for girls and slightly 
later for boys. With sexual maturing comes interest in dancing with mem¬ 
bers of the opposite sex (Lehman, 1926^; Furfey, 1931; Pressey and Pressey, 
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1933; Stone and Barker, 19^9). During the junior-high-school age, dancing 
becomes one of the favorite recreations of girls and, to a lesser extent, of boys 
(Hicks and Hayes, 1938). 

Observations of the activities of junior-high-school students in the club¬ 
house provided for out-of-school recreation have been made by Stolz et al. 
(1937). Social dancing, they reported, was the most persistent activity engaged 
in throughout the junior-high-school period. At first, dancing was limited 
mostly to girls, while the boys formed an interested audience, danced with 
other boys or adults, or with the girls, if they felt they were skilled enough to 
do so. Because the ability to dance was a necessary skill for parties, many of 
the boys learned to dance. How important a role dancing plays in the junior 
high school is shown by the fact that in campaigns to elect school officers, 
the first plank in every candidate’s platform was “more school dances” (Stolz 
et al., 1937). 

By the high-school age, dancing is one of the most popular of all recrea¬ 
tions. In one study of the recreational activities of high-school students, it 
was reported that, of the 61 forms of recreation mentioned, dancing headed 
the list for both boys and girls (Sullenger, 1938). From freshman to senior 
year, there is a gradual decrease in the proportion of students who do not at¬ 
tend dances (Punke, 1936, 1944). With increased interest in parties as the 
high-school years progress, interest in dancing likewise increases (Bibb, 1949). 
As is true of the junior-high-school age, girls in high school show more 
interest in dancing than do boys (Bibb, 1949). 

The older adolescent, whether in college or in a job, spends much of 
his leisure time in this form of recreation. For dates, going out to dance is one 
of the favorite forms of entertainment (Hollingshead, 1949). There are rela¬ 
tively few girls in college who do not dance and who do not go to dances 
if they have the opportunity to do so (Leonard, 1932). This is likewise true 
of college men. Whether the college be coeducational or not, there are many 
opportunities provided for dancing, and the college boy who does not dance 
is at as great a disadvantage as is the college girl. 

Sex Differences. Social dancing is more popular with girls than with boys 
of a corresponding chronological age. This, of course, is traceable to the 
greater maturity of the girls. Girls have a tendency to dance with one an¬ 
other informally more than do boys. In early adolescence, when interest is 
centered principally on the dance as a recreational activity, girls find almost 
as much pleasure in dancing with girls as with boys. Even in late adolescence 
they dance with girls when there are no boys available, even though they prefer 
boys as partners. Many boys, especially in the early adolescent years, prefer 
to play checkers or cards or to be generally sociable in a room where t e 
girls are dancing, to dancing itself. Thus they are a part of the group, even 
though they are not engaging in the dancing (Stolz et al., 1937). 

Boys as a group, Punke (1936, 1944) found, attend dances less than girls. 
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But when they do dance, they dance more often than girls do. The explana¬ 
tion of this sex difference is probably that boys do not have to be invited to 
attend a dance, while social custom dictates that girls have to be invited. A 
boy who enjoys dancing may dance as often as he wishes or as often as he can 
afford to do so. The girl, by contrast, is supposed to be escorted to a dance by 
a boy. And inasmuch as boys as a group do not enjoy dancing as much as girls 
do, the girls have less opportunity to dance each week than they would like. 
By contrast, the boy who wants to dance can always find plenty of partners. 

Dance Places. An adolescent who likes to dance will dance wherever he can. 
However, to be really enjoyable, dancing must have a proper setting. This 
means a good floor and good music, whether it be records or an orchestra. In 
“Elmtown,” dancing took place in different areas, according to the socioeco¬ 
nomic status of the adolescent’s family. In discussing the dancing habits of 
“Elmtown’s” adolescents, Hollingshead (19-49) pointed out that among the 
upper-middle-class youth, private dances are held by seven out of eight of the 
high-school students during the year. The most popular type is the home dance 
where music is furnished by the radio or records. This is true also of the lower- 
middle-class students, though they have fewer dances, with an average of one 
out of three students giving a dance during the year. The upper socioeconomic 
group, and to a lesser extent the upper-middle group, entertain at the country 
club. For such dances, the girls generally invite the older boys, those who are 
away at college and are at home for a vacation or week end. 

For the adolescents whose parents are unable to afford such dances, the 
dancing must be done at school dances, public dance halls, community centers, 
or “juke joints,” such as the taverns, soda fountains, or restaurants equipped 
with automatic phonographs. According to Hollingshead (19-49), the upper- 
class adolescents are rarely seen in public dance halls except the ‘‘juke joints” 
after school. In the upper middle class, 33 per cent of the boys and 44 per 
cent of the girls go to public dance halls, as compared with 75 per cent of 
the boys and 61 per cent of the girls from the lowest socioeconomic group. 
Even though the public dance halls cost money, many adolescents from the 
lower socioeconomic groups go there because they do not feel out of place as 
they so often do in the school or community club dances. 

Nondancers. There are many adolescents who, for one reason or another, 
are nondancers. To find out why high-school students do not attend the 
school dances, tenth- and twelfth-grade boys and girls from 10 high schools 

were questioned about this matter. The main reasons given by the students 
were as follows: 

1. Parental objection and overprotcction. (“My parents don’t believe in a girl going 
out at night,” ’My parents think I’m too young to attend school affairs. Think I’ll 
attend plenty when I am a senior,” “We aren’t allowed to ‘date’ in our family and I 
won t go to a dance without a girl friend when the others arc paired off.”) 

2. Lack of transportation, suitable clothing, and money. ( Have no way of getting 
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there, and not enough clothing—but I love to dance,” ‘‘You can’t ask a girl to walk 
six miles and I won't beg for a ride,” “Cost of admission is too high, and the lack of 
transportation necessitates my staying at home.”) 

3. Attendance of outsiders not permitted at dances. (“My friends do not attend 
school, so I don’t attend school affairs,” “I have gone steady with a fellow out of school 
for several years, and don’t want to go with anyone else—but he can’t come to school 
affairs,” “There is only one boy I really like, and he’s an alumnus. I don’t care to go 
with anyone else.”) 

4. Immaturity. (“Am bashful; it bothers me when I talk with girls," “Dancing seems 
to be little more than walking around in a lot of noise,” “I don’t have a boy to take me. 
I have never been asked.”) 

5. Feelings of inferiority, of not belonging. (“If you’re not a big shot, you’re un¬ 
noticed and feel bad," “Other girls laugh at your clothes and how you act,” “If you 
don’t belong to the best social group, you might as well stay home, because the boys 
won’t dance with you.”) 

Of the entire group, 74.1 per cent of the boys and 38.5 per cent of the girls 
said they did not know how to dance; 36.0 per cent of the boys and 303 per 
cent of the girls said they would only sit around and not have a good time; 
36 per cent of the boys said they had no means of transportation, as compared 
with 6.8 per cent of the girls; 30.4 per cent of the boys said they had no special 
girl they wanted to take; and 25.2 per cent said they lacked the nerve to ask a 
girl, while 41.6 per cent of the girls said they had no special boy to take them 
(Hutson and Kovar, 1942). 

That not being able, for one reason or another, to attend the school dances 
was a source of great concern to these high-school students is shown by some 
of their statements. A few sample statements are as follows: 

I suppose it’s my own fault, but I don’t know what to do about it. If a student 
doesn’t start to go out when they are in Junior High, they never get a chance. 

I feel bad because I don’t participate, but I know I won’t have a good dme, so I 
just don’t go. 

I have cried myself to sleep some nights, because I haven’t gone. The reason 
being no one asked me. I think only the rich girls and those popular in school get 
to attend these things. 

It seems as though half my school days were lost because I could not attend dances 
and school affairs. (Hutson and Kovar, 1942.) 

In one study of college students, 92 per cent of the freshman class knew how 
to dance. The adjustment scores for those who did not know how to dance 
fell below the median for the group. This would suggest that there is a high 
correlation between being able to dance and orienting oneself on the campus 
Furthermore, general social adjustment is better among those students who 
enjoy dancing than among those who do not enjoy it. This led to t e o ow 

ing conclusion: 
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The data suggest that girls who cannot dance find general social adjustment diffi¬ 
cult. They are frequently awkward in dancing and hesitate to learn or to improve 
their dancing ability. Their failure to learn or improve probably tends to make them 
retreat more than ever from social contacts that might suggest their failure. 
(Leonard, 1932.) 


READING 

Reading serves two purposes for the adolescent, the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge and entertainment or relaxation. Not all the reading for knowledge is 
carried on in connection with his school or college work. Some of this reading 
is carried out voluntarily by the adolescent and is closely associated with 
interests of major importance to him. Frequently it helps the adolescent to 
solve his problems or to gain a better insight into his problems so that he will 
be able to solve them better. Reading of this sort relates to social conduct, voca¬ 
tions, technical information on hobbies and skills of all kinds, and “per¬ 
sonality improvement” (Reese, 1944; Kuhlen, 1952). In addition, much of 
the reading is purely for pleasure or relaxation. Mystery stories, romances, 
scandal sections of the newspapers, and comics are popular forms of reading 
for relaxation. The pleasure of such reading is increased if the reader can 
identify himself with the person he is reading about or with the setting, thus 
deriving vicarious pleasure from this experience (Reese, 1944). 

Reading for fun is more limited in adolescence than it is in childhood. This 
can be explained by the fact that the adolescent has less leisure time than the 
child, and interest in social activities increases as heterosexual interests de¬ 
velop. Not only college students but those in high school, as well, have longer 
assignments connected with their studies than they did when they were 
younger, and this likewise interferes with reading for fun (Abraham, 1952). 
The “reading craze” reaches its peak between the ages of 12 and 14 years 
(Terman and Lima, 1927; Anderson, 1948). After that, reading for enter¬ 
tainment lags as reading for knowing and other interests limits time available 
for recreational reading. In the better districts of the community, where ado¬ 
lescents have more leisure time, there is more reading, and of a better quality, 
than in the poorer districts (Miller, 1936). 

Changes in Reading Interests at Adolescence. Between the ages of 12 and 
14 years, when the “reading craze” reaches its climax, children are interested 
in almost any kind of reading. After that, reading interests change radically. 
Individual differences in reading preferences begin to play a far more im¬ 
portant role than they did in childhood. In adolescence there is the tendency 
to specialize in certain types of reading. No longer docs the individual read 
anything and everything he can lay his hands on, as he did in childhood. He 
now reads what interests him most, whether it be mystery stories, auto¬ 
biographies, romances, or poetry. These changes are readily apparent by the 
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age of 15 years, after which time the reading of adolescents is similar to that 
of adults (Jordan, 1926; Terman and Lima, 1927). 

Another marked change that makes its appearance in the reading of ado¬ 
lescents is the interest in reading newspapers, magazines, and short stories. 
While children enjoy looking at the pictures in magazines and the comic sec¬ 
tions of newspapers, their interest usually stops there. The adolescent, by con¬ 
trast, spends proportionally more time on such reading than on books. This 
is due partly to the fact that he has less time for reading for pleasure than the 
school child has and partly to the fact that newspapers and magazines give 
him information of an up-to-the-minute sort, relating to what is going on at 
the present, as contrasted with books, which relate more to the past than to 
the present (Jones, 1950). 

By the time the adolescent reaches college, his reading tastes and habits are 
well established and are determined by familial and socioeconomic influences, 
by his intellectual level, and by his previous school experience. College does 
not appear to alter or modify the students’ extracurricular reading interests 
to any appreciable extent (Jones, 1950). As Abraham (1952) has observed, 

Generally college students read . . . just as they act on the whole ... as a 
product of their culture. Look at their homes, study the schools they attended, talk 
to their parents . . . and you will then have a picture of how they think, react, and 
also how and what they read. Their reading cannot be taken and judged in a 
vacuum; it is more a part of what they are in their entirety, and what all of us are 
and have been. (P. 465.) 

In adolescence, even more so than in childhood, there are marked sex differ¬ 
ences in reading. Girls not only like to read more than boys do and devote 
more of their leisure time to reading than do boys, but they prefer very differ¬ 
ent types of material in their reading (Terman and Lima, 1927; Grumette, 
1937; Anderson, 1950). The level of intelligence of the adolescent is likewise a 
factor of importance in determining what he will read and how much tiftie he 
will devote to reading, just for the fun of it (Terman and Lima, 1927; Witty 
and Lehman, 1934; McCullough, 1936; Thorndike and Henry, 1940). Gifted 
high-school students learn to read sooner, and read more for a longer time, 
than do students of average ability. While the “golden age” for reading is 13 
years for the average adolescent, it increases up to 17 years for the gifted 
(Barbe, 1952). 

Favorite Reading Topics. In spite of marked individual differences, there 
are certain topics that appeal to both boys and girls during the adolescent 
years. The adventure stories in boys’ series begin to lose their appeal a ter 
boys are 14 years old. However, adventure, mystery, humor, stories of ath¬ 
letics, of inventions, and of technical mechanics replace the serial stories. 
Biography, history, and travel also begin to be popular. By the age of 15 years, 
boys begin to specialize in technical books along the lines of their hobbies. One 
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year later, they become interested in current events, sports, and informational 
material of all sorts. Between the tenth and eleventh grades, there is a marked 
change from the more immature to the more mature type of reading material. 
After that, the reading interests of boys differ little from those of adult men 
(Terman and Lima, 1927; Hildreth, 1933; Grumette, 1937; Brink, 1939; Zeller, 
1941; Anderson, 1948; Barbe, 1952; Abraham, 1952). 

When girls become mature, between the ages of 13 and 14 years, they lose 
interest in fairy tales and stories of the make-believe world. They now want 
emotional fiction and stories of a mature type. Provided that it has a strong 
romantic flavor, sentimental fiction appeals strongly to them. They also enjoy 
historical novels and stories of home and school life if these stories contain an 
element of romance. Girls prefer fiction to the informational reading that 
boys like, and, unlike boys, they enjoy poetry. High-school girls usually like 
the sentimental poets of the past, while girls of college age show a preference 
for the contemporary poets. Some girls show a liking for mystery, humor, 
and informational stories related to their hobbies, but these are far from uni- 
4 versal reading interests among girls. Because girls become increasingly in¬ 
terested in romance as they grow older, much of their reading is of a trashy, 
unreal, and often sordid type (Terman and Lima, 1927; Hildreth, 1933; 
Grumette, 1937; Brink, 1939; LaBrant and Heller, 1939; Zeller, 1941; Ander¬ 
son, 1948; Barbe, 1952; Abraham, 1952). 

Characters Admired. An interesting approach to the study of reading in¬ 
terest of junior-high-school students was made by Malchow (1937), who in¬ 
vestigated the qualities admired in heroes and heroines. Hero worship, Mal¬ 
chow contended, is an important source of interest in reading at this age, and 
therefore knowledge of what boys and girls admire in fictional characters will 
show what books they are likely to enjoy. Both boys and girls admire char¬ 
acters who are brave or who are mischievous. They do not like the characters 
> to be mean or underhanded, but the characters should be able to think up “new 
things to do.” They want the characters to be adventuresome and clever, 
though boys emphasize cleverness in the form of outwitting others or “getting 
by" with mischief, while girls stress cleverness in the form of brightness in 

school and the ability to express oneself well or to get along socially with 
others. 

Favorite Reading Media. Unlike the child who limits his reading almost 
exclusively to books, the adolescent reads from different media. These in¬ 
clude: 

Boo{s. As the adolescent’s time for reading decreases, he reads fewer books 
lust for the fun of reading. The average number of books read per month by 
gifted boys in high school has been reported to be three, and for gifted girls 
^ five (Barbe, 1952). It is likely that those of lower intellectual levels read even 
fewer. Most adolescents say they would read more books if they had time to do 
so (Abraham, 1952). What books are read are mostly fiction, with more em- 
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phasis on books written by well-known authors, preferably the modern 
authors (Jordon, 1935; Eberhart, 1939; Thorndike and Henry, 1940; Thorn¬ 
dike, 1941; Witty et al., 1946; Donahue, 1947; Abraham, 1952). Figure 29 
shows the books most liked by boys and girls during the adolescent years. 

Magazines. Reading of magazines begins during the elementary-school 
years. The reading is at first required by the school but soon becomes voluntary 
(Abraham, 1952). By adolescence, magazine reading is preferred to almost 
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all other types. Proportionally more time is spent on magazine reading than 
on any other type of recreational reading. This becomes especially true y 
the time the adolescent reaches the college age, when a majority of the stu¬ 
dents say they prefer reading magazines to reading books (Jordon, 193 ; 
Smith, 1936; Dimock, 1937; Eells, 1937; Hicks and Hayes, 1938; Reichart and 
Laslett, 1939; Brink, 1940; Nasser, 1941; Relyea, 1942; Witty and Coomer, 
1943; Anderson, 1948; Jones, 1950; Wilson, 1951). At first, emphasis is on 
the “blood” and comic elements of the magazines. Reading tastes improve 

with age, especially among boys (Wilson, 1951). , f 

The popularity of magazine reading in adolescence may be accounted 
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in several ways. Magazines are cheaper than books and more readily avail¬ 
able than books when books are borrowed from a library. The wide variety 
of the content of magazines caters to the varying individual interests of ado¬ 
lescent readers. Furthermore, the great amount of space given to pictures in 
magazines adds to their appeal to the adolescent. Unlike the child’s books, 
books for adolescents have very few illustrations and many adolescents miss 
looking at pictures, which, in childhood, was a very pleasurable part of their 
reading. Finally, reading of stories or articles in magazines can be accom¬ 
plished quickly, and this is important when leisure time is limited. 

There are marked sex differences in magazine preferences. Boys show 
greater interest in magazines dealing with popular science, fiction, and hu¬ 
mor, while girls like magazines with romantic stories, stories of the movie 
stars and their lives, the “true story” type of magazine, and articles about 
beauty, clothes and glamor. Boys show a more stable interest in their 
magazine-reading interests than do girls, and a more diversified type of 
reading interest. Both sexes like magazines with pictures, those that deal 
with current events, and those that contain mostly fiction (Jordon, 1930; Roth- 
ney, 1937; Anderson, 1948; Jones, 1950; Abraham, 1952). Adolescents of the 
higher intellectual levels read the “better” magazines, as is true of students 
from the private schools. Public-school boys and girls, by contrast, show a 
preference for the cheap and sensational type of publication (Hildreth, 1933). 

The sections of magazines that have the greatest appeal to adolescents are 
those that contain short stories, humor, scientific and travel sections, and the 
advertisements. The least liked sections are the editorials and the articles 
about politics and people who have succeeded. Sex differences worthy of note 
were found in short stories, continued stories, and editorials, which girls liked 
better than boys; boys showed greater preferences than girls for scientific 
articles and articles about people who have succeeded (Johnson, 1932). Even 
college students prefer the fiction sections of magazines to nonfiction (Abra¬ 
ham, 1952). The explanation given for their preference for magazines to all 
other types of reading is that magazines give information in an up-to-date 
style and in language easy to read (Herrlin, 1937). 

Newspapers. Reading the funnies in the newspapers starts in childhood. 
According to Lehman and Witty (1927£), looking at the funnies is the most 
common form of amusement up to the age of 15 years, when it gradually 
falls to second place for boys and to ninth place for girls. The adolescent 
enjoys clever criticisms of people and social behavior above everything else in 
the funnies. “John,” in Jones’s (1943) genetic study, reported that the most 
popular section of the newspaper for boys of high-school age was the comics, 
then the sports page. For girls the society page was most often read. 

The adolescent’s horizons broaden. Now he is interested in community, 
national, and world affairs. No longer does he limit his reading of the news¬ 
paper almost exclusively to the comics and sports sections as he did when he 
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was younger. He reads the serious parts of the paper too. This, of course, 
consumes more time than he formerly spent on his newspaper reading. In one 
group of high-school students questioned, 73 per cent said that they spent one 
half hour daily or more on the newspapers, while 25 per cent spent over an 
hour (Brink, 19-10). By the college years, even more time is generally spent 
on newspaper reading by the majority of the students. While not all adoles¬ 
cents read the newspapers from cover to cover, there is a growing trend toward 
reading more sections than they did when they were younger (Dimock, 1937; 
Brink, 19-10; Witty and Coomer, 1942; Feingold, 1944; Burtoon, 1946; An¬ 
derson, 1948; Jones, 1950; Abraham, 1952; Lyness, 1952). Furthermore, the 
quality of their reading improves as they grow older. This is especially true of 
adolescents of the higher intellectual levels. 

Tabloids, with their sensational presentation of the news and their em¬ 
phasis on pictures, appeal to many adolescents of the junior- and senior-high- 
school ages (Mersand, 1937). Among high-school students in New York 
City, according to Center and Persons (1936), “tabloids hold their own.” The 
youngest students were found to read them most avidly, as did those of 
limited intellectual abilities. For example, 70 per cent of the retarded readers 
in one high-school group claimed a tabloid for their daily paper. Because a 
large number of high-school students leave school before graduation, they 
presumably join the ranks of adult readers of tabloids. Center and Persons 
concluded their study of reading interests of high-school students with a 
thought-provoking comment, “the level of book reading is higher than the 
level of newspaper and magazine reading.” Their explanation of this fact is 
that teachers give more direction to the reading of books than they do to the 
reading of newspapers and magazines. From 14 years of age on, there is a 
rising interest in the tabloids and in the amount of time spent on them (Wall, 
1948). 

Preferred Sections of Newspapers. The sections of a newspaper preferred 
by the reader are a reflection of his interests and his reasons for reading the 
paper. For most adolescents, reading the newspaper is motivated by a desire 
for information and entertainment, and to pass the time (Feingold, 1944). 
Interests, however, vary according to the sex and the intellectual level of the 
reader. As a result, one finds marked differences in the sections preferred by 
boys and girls, and by adolescents of different intellectual levels. Interest in 
different sections is likewise influenced by existing conditions in the com¬ 
munity, the nation, or the world. After the United States entered the Second 
World War, for example, adolescents were more interested in the sections 
of the newspaper that dealt with war news, foreign affairs, and illustrations 
than in items relating to society, sports, travel, and school news (Tangney, 

19 42). 

In general, the preferred sections of the newspaper for adolescents are those 
that are related to the comics, sports, movies, crime news, society news, and 
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advertisements. With increasing age, there is more interest in front page 
items, foreign and domestic news, editorials, letters to the editor, and items 
written by columnists. The most marked changes occur between the tenth 
and eleventh grades in high school. At this time, there is a decline in interest 
in the comics, crime, and accident news. Furthermore, there is a change in 
interest in type of newspaper from the tabloid type that stresses news in a 
sensational way to a “truthful” paper with a comparatively liberal policy 
(Johnson, 1932; Grumette, 1937; Fendrick, 1941; Meine, 1941; Anderson, 
1948; Wall, 1948, 1948a; Abraham, 1952a; Patel, 1953). There are marked sex 
differences in the preferred sections of the newspaper. Girls show a greater 
interest in the society page, advertisements, woman’s page, personals, fashions, 
general news items, and editorials than do boys. Boys, on the other hand, pre¬ 
fer the sections that deal with sports, comics, crime, radio, moving pictures, 
theater, and school news. Both sexes show approximately equal interest in 
the front page, letters to the editor, ads, and book reviews (Johnson, 1932; 
Feingold, 1944; Wall, 1948; Patel, 1953). 

The Comics. The “comics” may be comic strips in the daily newspaper, the 
Sunday “funny paper,” comic books, or comic sections in magazines. Wher¬ 
ever they appear, they rank high as favorites among adolescents as well as 
among children. While the peak of interest in reading the comics usually comes 
between the sixth grade and the end of junior high school, there is still a 
strong interest in reading the comics in both high school and college. Interest 
declines more rapidly in the comic books than in the comic strips in news¬ 
papers. A survey of the community of Hudson, N.Y., revealed that 93 per cent 
of the 8- to 15-year-old group read the comics, while only 27 per cent of the 
18- to 34-year-old group, and 10 per cent of the over-35 group engaged in this 
form of reading (Zorbaugh, 1944). Throughout the early years of adolescence, 
reading the comics is more often engaged in than during the latter part of 
adolescence (Dimock, 1937; Witty, 1942; Witty and Coomer, 1942; Witty 
et al., 1942; Anderson, 1948; Wall, 1948, 1948a; Shalter, 1951; Williams, 1951; 
Abraham, 1951). 

Girls show a slightly greater interest in reading comic strips during ado¬ 
lescence and continue to read them for a longer time than do boys (Ander¬ 
son, 1948). There is also a sex difference in the type of comic strip preferred. 
Girls prefer comics centering around feminine characters and pursuits that 
are typical of their own sex and that contain an element of romance and 
dating. Boys, on the other hand, prefer comics that emphasize sports, crime, 
adventure and violence, and that have a predominantly masculine tone. Both 
sexes like an element of humor in their comics (Butterworth and Thompson, 
1951), though most comics put more emphasis on adventure in one form or 
another than on humor (Kinneman, 1943). 

Why Comics Appeal to Adolescents. Numerous attempts have been made 
to explain why comics appeal to the adolescent. Most of these explanations 
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emphasize the opportunity the comics offer for release from tensions, frustra¬ 
tions, and conflicts. According to Lehman and Witty (\927b), the popularity 
of the comic strips can be explained largely by the fact that they present 
“unhampered human activity through which the reader vicariously satisfies 
his thwarted and restrained desires.” The pleasures derived from the funnies 
are derived from such motives as escape, mastery, etc., since the individual is 
able to identify himself with adventurers, criminals, or capturers of criminals. 
Lehman and Witty concluded their analysis with the statement that in the 
funnies the individual “may defy every law and he may do so with immunity.” 

In addition, the comics present a vivid and realistic picture of almost every 
phase of American culture today. The characters are real and represent people 
from every walk of life. The stories are filled with thrills and suspense, and 
the action takes place at any time in history and in any part of the world 
(Gruenberg, 1944). Bender and Lourie (1941) have explained further the 
appeal of the comics by saying that the 

. . . subject matter in the comics deals with fundamental problems presented in 
caricature form. . . . Aggression is dealt with in most of the stories, but its pur¬ 
pose as carried out by the hero is to prevent hostile and noxious aggression by others. 
... A strikingly advanced concept of femininity and masculinity is displayed. 
Women in the stories are placed on an equal footing with men and indulge in the 
same type of activities. . . . The nuclear problems ... are group aggression and 
group loyalties, the scientific problems of overcoming time, space, and gravity, and 
threats of social and economic insecurity. 

Emphasis on the importance of realism in the comics has been pointed out 
by Spiegelman et al. (1952), who refer to the comics as “skewed toward 
reality.” When the situation is real, the people will be unreal; if the situation 
is remote, the people will be real. The comics reflect the cultural patterns of 
acceptance and rejection regarding ethnic groups. Animals appear in ap¬ 
proximately half of the comics and are especially important in producing 
humor. A number of words in the comics are either slang words or have 
slang meanings (Thorndike, 1941). Because the adolescent likes slang and 
uses it frequently, he likes to read material that is presented in the language 
he understands best and uses from choice. The adolescent likes fast action, 
danger, plenty of conversation, and a hero or heroine who always wins by 
the slightest possible margin. Stories centering around impossible scientific 
devices thrill him and satisfy his desires for achievement and success (Bender, 
1944). Some of the popular appeals of comics are shown in Fig. 30. 

RADIO LISTENING 

Many adolescents turn on the radio as soon as they reach home and keep it 
going while they study, read, eat, dress, or talk. They maintain that they can 
“study better” when the radio is going, though it has been fairly de nite y 
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Fig. 30. Frequency with which characteristic “appeals” appear among 10 most popular 
comic books at each grade. (From R. F. Butterworth and G . G. Thompson, Factors 
related to age-grade trends and sex differences in children s preferences for comic boof(S, 
^ /• genet. Psychol ., 1951, 78, 71-96. Used by permission .) 
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proved that it is impossible to concentrate on two things simultaneously. They 
seem to enjoy the feeling that they are not alone in a room, and perhaps the 
radio compensates for the absence of the crowd. It thus satisfies the ado¬ 
lescent’s desire for companionship when no companionship is available. While 
radio listening does not rate quite as high as television watching during the 

junior-high-school age, its popularity increases as adolescence progresses 
(Recreation Survey, 1954). 

How important the radio is to young adolescents becomes apparent from 
the statements of a group of high-school students who said that if they had 
to give up all but one form of mass media, such as movies, magazines, news¬ 
papers, etc., the one they would keep was the radio (Lyness, 1952). Adoles¬ 
cents prefer the radio to the movies (McKellar and Harris, 1952). Why the 
adolescent likes the radio so much has been explained thus by Sterner (1947): 
There is no evidence that listeners to one kind of radio program are equally 
devoted to every other kind of radio program and to other media . . ” but 
that, instead, it is the content of the radio program that appeals to the ado¬ 
lescent and the way the program is presented. It has a vividness that cannot 
be achieved by books or magazines or even the comics. And, it is ever-present 
in the home, while attendance at the movies is possible only on special occa¬ 
sions and at times when the adolescent has the necessary money for admission. 

The importance of the radio to the adolescent can be illustrated further by 
the amount of time spent in radio listening. One of the peak ages for radio 
listening comes during the junior-high-school and early part of senior-high- 
school ages. Among the junior-high-school students of one study, 11 per cent 
said that they spent 3 or more hours a day listening to the radio, 66 per cent 
spent from 1 to 3 hours a day, and the remainder less than 1 hour. For older 
adolescents, the time has been estimated to be approximately the same, with 
little sex difference (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). Among high-school students, 
—a group from New York City 76.9 per cent said they listened to the radio 
often (McGill and Matthews, 1940). In a group from Missouri, 82.5 per cent 
said they listened to the radio every week, with an average of 7.6 hours per 
week spent in radio listening (Olds, 1949). The amount of time spent in 
radio listening varies according to the season of the year, the time of day, and 


the day of the week (Eisenberg, 1936). 

Program Preferences. Adolescents will listen to almost anything, depend¬ 
ing upon what is available when they can listen. But, given a choice of pro¬ 
grams available at the same time, they have definite preferences for certain 
types. For the most part, these preferences parallel their reading interests 
(Eisenberg, 1936). At the junior-high-school ages, the preferred programs are 
those that include humorous sketches, serial plays, detective, crime, and mys 
tery stories, popular music of the light type, and variety programs. The east 
liked programs are those of classical music, serious talks, and those containing 
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historical or factual material (Bartlett, 1937; Hicks and Hayes, 1938; Clark, 
1940; McKellar and Harris, 1952). 

During the senior-high-school years, there is a marked decrease in prefer¬ 
ences for children’s programs, detective, crime, and mystery programs, drama 
of the general or historical type, and travel and adventure. On the other 
hand, there is an increase in the liking for programs of comedy and variety 
of the more subtle type, dance, popular and novelty music, song hits, well- 
known comedians, drama of the more homely, authentic, or serious sort, news 
and news commentators, and thrillers. There is little interest in religious or 
educational programs (Bartlett, 1937; Brown, 1939; Jersild, 1939; Clark, 1940; 
Gaudet, 1940; Smith, 1941). 

Sex differences in radio listening are marked. While boys and girls spend 
approximately the same amount of time listening to the radio, girls have a 
broader range of program preferences than have boys. Girls, on the whole, 
prefer drama, classical and semiclassical music, movie stars, comedy skits and 
dialogue, popular dance music, crooners, and song hits, while hoys show a 
greater preference for comedy and variety, detective, crime, violence, and 
mystery, news and sports programs, and political speeches (Brown, 1939; 
Jersild, 1939; Clark, 1940; Gaudet, 1940). When listening to specific radio 
programs, girls are likely to do more marginal listening than are boys (Sterner, 
1947). 

Bright adolescents prefer programs of the narrative type, those that make 
an intellectual appeal, such as those devoted to news and such special inter¬ 
ests as stamp collecting, and historical drama. Adolescents of average intelli¬ 
gence, on the other hand, like serial programs, popular dance music, senti¬ 
mental stories, comedy and variety programs (Eiscnbcrg, 1936; Clark. 1940). 

Rural youth were found to prefer comedies, plays, and dance music, espe¬ 
cially that of the hill-billy type, while urban youth showed a greater prefer¬ 
ence for comedy programs and those of the variety type; romantic, general, 
and historical drama; and popular dance music, but not of the hill-billy type 
(Morgan and Straker, 1939; Clark, 1940; Straker, 1940). Program preferences 
of white and Negro high-school students of both sexes showed that for both 
boys and girls, stories and plays rank in first place. White youth have a greater 
liking for variety and comedy than have Negro, who prefer music. Educa¬ 
tional programs are more popular with Negro than with white youth. Quiz 
and amateur-hour programs are at the bottom of the list for both groups 
(Witty et al., 1941a). 

Effects of Radio Listening. There is some evidence (Preston, 1941) to show 
that radio listening causes dreams and nightmares in children. There is evi¬ 
dence that exciting episodes result in pulse-beat and blood-pressure increases. 
Crime themes cause nervousness, nail biting, disturbances in eating, and diffi¬ 
culties in sleeping (De Boer, 1939). From kindergarten to high-school age, 
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according to Jersild (1938), there are signs of anxiety while listening to an 
exciting broadcast, fear after it is over, and reports of bad dreams and night¬ 
mares involving imagery from the programs. These, however, occur mostly 
in cases where fears and nightmares exist and are therefore incidental rather 
than primary. 

But the effects on the body are short as compared with the effects on atti¬ 
tudes. Because the radio is listened to more hours a week than movies are 
seen, the effects on the adolescent’s attitudes should be far greater. Further¬ 
more, the adolescent is a suggestible individual who is influenced greatly by 
sources surrounded by prestige. To him a radio speaker is an important per¬ 
sonage, and what he says is generally accepted without question. This is 
bound to have some effect on his attitudes (Kuhlen, 1952). 

Studies of the effects of different influences on the adolescent’s thinking 
have shown that parents have by far the greatest influence. Magazines and 
newspapers have markedly less influence, while radio was rated in fourth 
place in degree of influence (Horrocks, 1951). While many adolescents be¬ 
lieve that they get most of their news information from the radio, not the 
newspaper, a check of their newspaper reading and radio listening on the day 
of the interview revealed that 98 per cent of the group studied had read the 
newspaper that day, while only 42 per cent had listened to the news of the 
day on the radio on that day (Burton, 1946). This suggests that there is a 
tendency to overestimate the socially undesirable influences of the radio and 
to underestimate the educational and other advantages the radio might give 
(McKellar and Harris, 1952). 

To find out what influences certain types of programs have on the adoles¬ 
cent listener, one study analyzed 20 popular crime dramas. Instead of reliev¬ 
ing frustration through identification, these programs were found to increase 
it. Furthermore, from these programs, the adolescent is likely to get an er¬ 
roneous impression of the courts (Rowland, 1944). An analysis of a daytime 
serial or “soap opera” showed that the principal appeal of a program of this 
sort is from the identification of the listener with a character who represents 
the listener’s desire for emotional satisfaction and social status. Because t e 
characters and situations depicted in such programs are unreal and some 
times even fantastic, they tend to lead the listener away from reality instea 
of stimulating ambition and effort (Warner and Henry, 1948). 

TELEVISION WATCHING 

Television is the newest American form of recreation. Because a television 
set still belongs to the class of “luxury items,” the family who owns a tele¬ 
vision set derives a certain degree of prestige from this. That is not all tha 
makes television popular. Television “has all the dramatic appeal and impact 
of the movie, but this influence, like radio, is exerted within the intimacy 
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of the home and is more readily accessible. Like radio, television conveys the 
drama of the immediate, on-the-scene experience. 1 hus its influence might 
well be expected to be greater than that of either movie or radio.” (Kuhlen, 
1952, p. 208.) 

For the junior-high-school student, the favorite hours for watching tele¬ 
vision are 5 o’clock and 7 o’clock (Advertest Research, 1949). In a study of 
high-school students in two suburbs of Chicago, it was found that 64 per cent 
of°the group had television sets in their homes. The others watched television 
occasionally at the homes of their friends and relatives. The average amount 
of time devoted to television watching by those who had sets in their homes 
was 15 hours per week. The seniors spent less time watching television than 
members of the other classes (Witty, 1952). Another study reports that boys 
and girls up to 17 years of age spend from 2.5 to 3.5 hours daily viewing tele¬ 
vision (Maccoby, 1951). While boys and girls spend about equal amounts of 
time watching television during the junior-high-school age, there is a falling 
off of interest for boys in senior high school but a slight increase of interest for 
girls (Recreation Survey, 1954). 

Because television watching is a new form of recreation, it is logical to sup¬ 
pose that the adolescent will watch any program available at the time he is able 
to sit before the television set. However, as is true of the radio, when several 
programs are presented simultaneously, the adolescent will choose the one that 
appeals most to him. In a survey of five popular television programs in 1949, 
a marked age difference in interest in these programs was shown between 
the ages of 5 and 14 years. Programs that appealed to children, such as 
“Howdy Doody,” “Lucky Pup,” “Junior Frolics,” and “Small Fry,” had very 
little appeal for the young adolescents. There was less decline in interest in 
“Westerns” and a marked increase in interest in Milton Bcrle (Advertest Re¬ 
search, 1949). Among high-school students, boys say they prefer the sports 
programs while girls prefer Arthur Godfrey (Witty, 1952). 

Effects of Television. Research in this area has been limited mostly to the 
effects of television watching on schoolwork and on different forms of recrea¬ 
tion formerly engaged in by adolescents (Lang and Lang, 1953). In the 
group of high-school students studied by Witty (1952), 30 per cent said that 
television helped them in their schoolwork\ because it provided educational 
programs that correlated with their studies. Seventy per cent, however, said 
that it provided a strong temptation to take their time and attention from 
their homework as well as from their sports and games. When teachers were 
questioned about their attitudes toward television, it was found that those 
who owned television sets averaged 9 hours a week in television watching. 
Most of them approved of television watching for adolescents because of the 
educational advantages offered. Few felt that television interfered with the 
students’ homework. Sixty-four per cent of the teachers who owned tele- 
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vision sets felt that it had no effect on the students’ grades. Owners of tele¬ 
vision sets among the teachers were more tolerant and less critical of the 
effects of television on the students’ work than were nonowners. 

Television has brought about appreciable changes in the family's pattern 
of leisure-time activity. There is a lower level of participation in other types 
of activity both outside the home and in the home (Coffin, 1948). In the fam¬ 
ilies of the lower socioeconomic levels, while it exerts some influence on other 
leisure-time activities, television is responsible for new family interests and 
a widened circle of friends (Riley et al., 1949). When families own television 
sets, they go to fewer movies, spend less time listening to the radio, read fewer 
books, magazines, and newspapers, converse and play less (McDonagh, 1950; 
Maccoby, 1951; Swanson and Jones, 1951). While it brings the family into 
closer physical proximity, it restricts social interaction (Maccoby, 1951). Tele¬ 
vision families have more visitors in the home, but they, themselves, visit less 
and drive for pleasure less (McDonagh, 1950). 

Television watching affects the adolescent’s recreational activities, just as it 
affects those of the other members of the family. Adolescents whose families 
own television sets spend less time with their friends than they formerly did, 
and they participate less in sports and games (McDonagh, 1950; Witty, 1952). 
Much of the time used for television watching is taken from the leisure time 
that would otherwise be devoted to different forms of recreation (Maccoby, 
1951). Several specific examples will show how marked this influence is. In 
the case of movie attendance, the percentage of junior-high-school students 
attending dropped from 95 per cent before they had television sets in the 
home to 90 per cent after they had sets (Advertcst Research, 1949). Among 
the high-school students questioned by Witty (1952), 44 per cent said that 
they went to movies less often after they had television sets in the home. In 
the case of reading, two-thirds of the owners said that they read less since 
getting television sets. Even the reading of comics suffers from television. 
One-third of the group said that they read comics less now that they have 
television. 

That these effects may be only temporary has been suggested by Kuhlen 
(1952), who says, 

As a novel development and a new addition to the home, it might well be ex¬ 
pected that television will temporarily crowd out other activities, that radio will be 
neglected, that children will lose interest in outdoor play, that housework and home¬ 
work will be neglected, that social excursions out of the home will be fewer, that 
callers will increase. But this also happened in the early days of radio . . . T e 
typical television owner is likely already finding that once the novelty wears o , 
older habits of living and recreation reassert themselves. Although the total e ect 
of television must await further experience and evaluation, much of its effect can 
be anticipated from present knowledge. (P. 208.) 
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MOVIES 

For both boys and girls of high-school age, movies are generally ranked 
high among the favorite recreational activities, with girls putting talking 
ahead of the movies and boys preferring participation in sports to the movies 
(Bibb, 19-49). Going to the movies is one of the favorite dating activities of 
the adolescent years, not only among high-school and college students but also 
among those who are at work (Hollingshead, 19-49). While boys during child¬ 
hood attend movies more than do girls, the reverse is true during adolescence. 
The reason for this is probably that boys in childhood like the numerous 
Western movies and comedies more than do girls, for whom there are few 
movies that they like, such as movies of family life. The adolescent girl likes 
romances, of which there are many, more than does the adolescent boy, who 
has by this age outgrown his interest in Westerns and comedies. In Fig. 31 
arc shown the percentages of children from 8 to 18 years of age who attend 
movies each week. Separate distributions arc given for boys and girls. 

In spite of the fact that the adolescent does not attend the movies as much 
as he did when he was younger, there are very few who do not go to the 
movies at all (Recreation Survey, 1954). Most junior- and senior-high-school 
students attend the movies at least once a week; many attend twice or more; 
and approximately one-fifth of them see a feature through twice (Lehman 
and Witty, 1927a; Dale, 1935; McGill and Matthews, 1940; Witty et al., 1941; 
Fleege, 1945a; Elias, 1949; Olds, 1949; Witty, 1942). The average amount of 
time the typical high-school student spends at the movies every week is 4.15 
hours (Olds, 1949). High-school seniors go to the movies less than do the 
underclassmen (Elias, 1949). 

The adolescent prefers the companionship of his friends to that of his 
family. Therefore, it is not surprising that much of his movie attendance is 
in the company of his friends. By 12 years of age, 15 per cent of the boys and 
25 per cent of the girls go with their parents, while by the age of 18 years, only 
5 per cent of the boys and 10 per cent of the girls go with their parents. As the 
percentage who go with their parents decreases with age, there is an increase 
in the percentage going with their own friends or with others (Sullenger, 
1930). Girls go to the movies alone much less than do boys (Dale, 1935). With 
dating, there is a gradual increase in movie attendance with members of the 
opposite sex (Hollingshead, 1949). 

Why Movies Are Popular. The large numbers of adolescents who attend 
movies regularly suggests that the movies fill a real need in the adolescent’s 
life. Lehman and Witty (1927a) have explained the popularity of the movies 
among young adolescents as due to the fact that the movies provide “vicarious 
satisfaction for those fundamental desires which life most often inhibits and 
suppresses.” The movies are thus an “escape mechanism.” When a group of 
high-school boys were asked why they go to the movies, 49.5 per cent said 
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for “entertainment, enjoyment, pleasure, amusement,” while 28.9 per cent 
gave as their reason to pass the time, to have something to do, to use up my 
free time, nothing else to do, to have a place to go.” The smallest number 
gave as their reasons “because I like them, get thrilled” and “for adventure, 
for the music, to have something to talk about” (Fleege, 1945a). According 
to Horrocks (1951), the probability is that adolescents go to the movies for 
a combination of reasons; habit, doing the accepted thing, and deriving some 
type of personal satisfaction based upon their interests. 
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Movie Preferences. As is true of reading, radio, and television, the adoles¬ 
cent’s preferences for different types of movies change with age. In general, 
there is a shift of interest from action and suspense, which the child likes, to 
movies that highlight conflicting emotions (Abbott, 1927). There is a shift 
to greater and greater interest in romance with advancing age (Eaton, 1929). 
While adolescents, as is true of children, see many pictures of poor quality, the 
adolescent secs more pictures of good quality than does the child. This may 
be explained in part by the fact that the child must rely upon what is avai - 
able in the neighborhood theaters, while the adolescent is able to go to theaters 
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in areas of the community where good pictures are being shown (Edman, 

1940). , , , 

Among junior-high-school students, the preferred pictures, in order of pref¬ 
erence, are dramatic, humorous, mystery, romantic, and juvenile. At this age, 
girls like romantic pictures more than boys do (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). In¬ 
terest in different types of pictures changes as the adolescent goes through high 
school. Among freshmen, the mystery type of picture ranks high in popu¬ 
larity but is surpassed by the musical comedy by the time the students reach 
senior year (Fleege, 1945a). From the freshman to the senior year, there is an 
increase in preferences for love pictures and melodrama and a decrease in 
preference for Western pictures (Sullenger, 1930). There is also an increasing 
interest in historical pictures as the adolescent grows older (Mitchell, 1929). 
A comparison of interests in movies, reading, and radio materials revealed 
that there are certain lines of interest that carry over from one medium of 
communication to another. These interest patterns are adventure and vio¬ 
lence; love, private life, and glamor; and “educational” content. While there 
are age and sex differences in these interest patterns, they appear in the three 
media of communication at approximately the same ages (Lyncss, 1951). 

Sex Differences. Adolescent boys prefer adventure, mystery, comedy, war, 
historical, Western, sport, gangster, newsreel, and cartoon films, while girls 
prefer romance, tragedy, and society themes (Mitchell, 1929; Sullenger, 1930; 
Abbott, 1937; Witty et al., 1941; Fleege, 1945a). Witty and Coomer (1943) 
found that the two sexes like the same types of films but rank them in a 
different order of preference. Boys as a rule attend more movies than girls do, 
especially during the early part of adolescence (Dale, 1935). Girls, on the 
other hand, are more likely to have a movie “hero” or “ideal” than are boys 
(Garrison, 1951). A comparison of white and Negro adolescent differences 
in movie preferences showed that among both white and Negro girls, the 
preference for the love theme is much stronger than it is among boys. Boys, 
however, show stronger preferences than do girls for Western, news, cartoon, 
and gangster pictures (Witty et al., 1941). 

How Movies Are Selected. What attracts the adolescent to a film and what 
influences his choice of a particular film, when a choice is possible? It has 
been suggested that for boys, speed of action, excitement, and suspense are 
the main factors involved in the choice. Of lesser importance are the appeal 
of particular stars, color, and realism. For girls, the appeal of the star is the 
most important factor, followed by realism, color, sentiment, and pathos. 
The pictures that are selected offer opportunities for identification on the part 
of both boys and girls (Wall and Smith, 1948). 

That the appeal of the star of the film is the most important factor in 
determining adolescents’ choices of certain films has been borne out by a 
study of high-school and college students. Among the twelfth-grade students, 
the favorite actors and actresses were sophisticated comedians and actors and 
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actresses who are usually cast in romantic roles. The adventure-hero actor is 
also liked at this age by both sexes, but especially by boys. Previews and other 
forms of advertising appealed also, but less to adolescents than to children. 
Recommendation by friends proved to be a powerful incentive in the choice 
of the picture, more so than the recommendation by teachers. Only 2.5 per 
cent of the older group attended with no previous knowledge of the picture 
shown; 27.2 per cent of the twelfth graders attended with no previous knowl¬ 
edge (Edman, 1940). Girls prefer actresses while boys prefer actors (Sul- 
lenger, 1930). 

Reactions to Movies. How youth reacts to the movies seen has been de¬ 
termined by asking them what they liked or disliked, and how satisfied or 
dissatisfied they were with the movies they saw. In the group questioned by 
Bell (1938), nearly half said they were “satisfied generally,” one-fourth were 
“enthusiastic,” nearly one-fourth said they “enjoy a few,” while the rest either 
“dislike all” or never go. One of the most common reasons given by high- 
school students for liking a picture is “the acting and the actor.” The acting 
is more important to them than the story. Other reasons given for liking a 
picture are that it is “funny,” “exciting,” “true to life,” and in the case of 
girls “romantic.” Younger boys dislike love and pathos, but romance, when 
accompanied by adventure, is accepted by the older boys. 

Younger boys enjoy funny things, but older boys consider many comedies 
“silly” or “overdone.” Older boys and girls like humorous situations and 
clever, witty dialogue, but they dislike “slapstick.” They like a different sort 
of dramatic suspense than younger adolescents, suspense with less artificial 
excitement. They are especially critical of a poor plot, poor acting, improb¬ 
abilities, and inaccuracies (Abbott, 1937, 1937a). Because the plot and setting 
of a picture are such important factors in determining adolescent likes and 
dislikes for the picture, they cannot be banal and obvious if the picture is to 
be liked (Bauer, 1937). 

Children are often frightened by movies. Because they do not understan 
that what they see on the screen is make-believe, they react to it with fear, 
which may even become so intense that it will make them cry. Not so wit 
adolescents. They, however, are more likely to react with shock or disgust 
when they view a picture that does not come up to their standards of rig t 
or decency. What is likely to shock them are undue exposure of the female 
body, suggestive incidents or words, bad social conditions, deterioration of 
human personality, and inhumanity shown to men and women or animals 


(Wall and Simson, 1951). . . 

Influence of Movies. What an individual “gets” from movies depends 

upon his background and his needs. He tahes from the movie what is usabi 
for him or what will function in his life. This may ran S^ al * th ^ W ^ y . 
juvenile delinquency to a woman’s hair style (Fearing, )• °' . 

and what the individual remembers from a picture is also important 
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termining how much influence the picture will have on him. After a lapse of 
6 weeks, high-school students were found to remember 88 per cent of what 
they had seen in a picture. The things remembered best were sports, crime, 
acts of violence, general action, titles, and sad emotional items (Forman, 

1935). 

Adolescents imitate widely the motion-picture patterns, and these are seri¬ 
ously incorporated in their conduct. Among the patterns most widely imitated 
are: 

Beautification and Dress. To many adolescents the movies are one of the 
main sources of information on styles of clothing and make-up. 

Imitation of Mannerisms. Pictures dealing with society drama portray life 
in a vivid fashion from which adolescents derive models of conduct for similar 
life situations. This may be advantageous, because for an adolescent social 
life in its more adult form is a new experience and the adjustment to it can 
be aided by the pattern set in the movies. 

Imitation of Love Techniques. From the movies adolescents may copy the 
full span of one’s relation to the opposite sex or merely small items of love 
techniques, such as kissing or use of the eyes in attracting attention (Blumer, 
1933). 

The adolescent realizes that he is being influenced by the movies. When 
high-school boys were asked what influence they felt the movies had on them, 
the main influences they mentioned were: 

Movies have caused me to imitate the hero and other characters; inspired me to 
do what they did, to try to live as they live. 

Influence my actions, my behavior and conduct; tried to be funny like the actors, 
tried to act tough like a gangster. 

Changed my attitudes and gave me new viewpoints; affected my thinking on a 
number of things; set my imagination in motion. 

Taught me new ideas; gave me a broader view of life and people; influenced me 
educationally. 


Influenced my manners, my social relations, showed me how to act in public 
and in certain situations; made me more polite. (Fleegc, 1945a.) 

Effect on Emotions. Measurements of the emotional responses of individ¬ 
uals of different ages to different types of movies have shown that the 
adolescent responds emotionally to a lesser degree than does the child. Fear is 
mild, if present at all, as compared with the intense fear a child experiences 
when looking at certain types of movies (Wall and Simson, 1950). Adoles¬ 
cents principal emotional response to the movies is that of amusement (Wall 
and Simson, 1950). From the age of 12 on, there is little response to conflict, 

l«Tr an<1 diffcrent forms of pseudotragedy (Dysinger and Ruckmick, 
Fear, horror, and agony are experienced to a less marked degree by 
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adolescents than by children. The manifestations of these emotions vary from 
shielding the eyes at crucial scenes during the picture to nightmares and 
terrifying dreams (Blumer, 1933). The effect of “danger” pictures decreases 
with the maturity of the individual (Forman, 1935). 

Sorrow and pathos are induced by pictures, especially those of a melo¬ 
dramatic nature. Sentimental themes and touching scenes readily induce 
weeping on the part of many adolescents (Blumer, 1933). This is especially 
true of girls (Wall and Simson, 1950). In a group of high-school students, 
64 per cent experienced “irresistible” weeping at sentimental movies (Forman, 
1935). Erotic scenes, which have little effect before puberty, have their greatest 
effect between the ages of 16 and 18 years (Dysinger and Ruckmick, 1933; 
Forman, 1935). Reactions to romantic scenes show marked individual differ¬ 
ences, ranging from a sentimental feeling to a desire for a similar experience 
(Blumer, 1933; Dysinger and Ruckmick, 1933). Boys say that erotic films 
make them more loving to their girl friends. This is true also of girls, but the 
extent of their reactions is dependent upon the type of film seen (Wall and 
Simson, 1950). 

In early adolescence, there is likely to be “emotional possession,” or com¬ 
plete relinquishment of self-control, to whatever emotion may be aroused by 
a picture. By late adolescence the individual has become “movie sophisticated’ 
and more critical. Hence, emotional abandonment gives way to emotional 
control. This may be one reason for less frequent attendance at movies at this 
age. It simply is not as much fun as it was when the movies gave rise to 
emotional expression (Blumer, 1933). Films dealing more or less seriously 
with human themes have greater effects on the emotional life and attitudes 
of adolescents than do comedies (Wall and Simson, 1950). There is no 
evidence to substantiate the belief that movies give rise to anxieties. Movies 
can, however, intensify already existing anxieties (Malm and Jamison, 1952). 

Effects on Social Attitudes. Such movies as Lost Boundaries and No Way 
Out have been found to have a definite influence on youth’s attitudes (For* 
man, 1933). The film Tomorrow the World showed youth things they did 
not know about the Nazis and Nazi life. Also, it gave them support for their 
uncritical acceptance of an idealized America (Wiese and Cole, 1946). W en 
junior- and senior-high-school students were shown the film Four Sons to de¬ 
termine what effect this had on their attitudes toward Germans and the war, 
it was found that there was a shift in their attitudes. The students were more 
friendly toward the Germans than they had been before seeing the film an 
slightly more pacifistic in their attitudes (Peterson and Thurstone, 

The reason why a movie can instill favorable or unfavorable attitude 
toward national and religious groups, thus creating tolerance or prqudice, 
that the characters and events are generally depicted in stereotypes. 1 hus at 
tudes are associated with these stereotypes. This is true also of attitu 
toward certain groups of individuals within a country, such as the doctor, 
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shopkeeper, the policeman, the clubwoman, or the newspaper reporter. Instead 
of showing the characters as individuals, they are more likely to be depicted 

as stereotypes (Malm and Jamison, 1952). 

In spite of the fact that movies may give a somewhat distorted, and cer¬ 
tainly a glamorized, picture of peoples in different parts of the world, they 
also help the adolescent to broaden his social horizons and learn about people 
in other countries. Thus, movies contribute to the “world-mindedness” of 
youth. When high-school seniors in schools across the United States were 
asked what experience or experiences, in or out of school, had contributed 
most to an understanding of, and to developing an interest in, other countries 
and peoples, and what had done most to arouse an interest in world affairs, 
they put movies in third place. The films they most often mentioned were 
Gentleman's Agreement, Open City, Dragon Seed, Shoe Shine, Wilson, and 
the Iron Curtain (Kenworthy, 1950). 

It is often contended that movies are responsible for the rising tide of 
juvenile delinquency. There is little evidence to show this to be true. While it 
is true that individuals remember parts of a movie that are especially vivid, 
such as the parts that deal with crime (Forman, 1935), this does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that they will imitate in real life what they witnessed on the 
screen. Even though many juvenile delinquents blame the movies for their 
“downfall,” cite many instances of criminal techniques they learned from 
different movies, and blame the movies for presenting pictures of a life of 
luxury that have stimulated a craving for similar experiences in their own 
lives, there is evidence that the movies have only intensified behavior 
patterns already present. They have not made the individual a juvenile delin¬ 
quent (Blumer, 1933; Thrasher, 1936; Forman, 1935; Frank, 19-18). 

Kuhlen (1952) has emphasized this point of view by saying, “What a 
person sees or recalls from a movie will depend upon his predisposition. For 
every child already on the road to delinquency who puts into practice a par¬ 
ticular technique he learned from a gangster picture, there are hundreds of 
others who were exposed to the same movie but, lacking a predisposition in 
this direction, were not so influenced.” This point of view will be discussed 
in the section dealing with juvenile delinquency, page 348. 

There is no question about the fact that the movies can and do sometimes 
have bad effects on attitudes and behavior. This is especially true when the 
individual is already poorly adjusted. Because the type of movie that adoles¬ 
cents enjoy gives life a glamorous setting, adolescents are apt to get the idea 
that life is one continuous round of excitement and thrills. By contrast, their 
own lives seem dull and drab. The result is dissatisfaction not only with their 
own lives but with that of the environment in which they live. To escape, 
they either seek excitement that too often leads to juvenile delinquency, or 
they retreat to the daydream world. Those who do not attempt to escape find 
fault with everyone and everything in their environments. This leads to emo- 
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tional tension and unhappiness. When, however, the adolescent is reasonably 
well adjusted, these effects are only minor and temporary. In one study of 
adolescents, few reported that the movies made them feel that their lives were 
dull by comparison, and even fewer were made to long for money (Wall and 
Simson, 1950). 

Going to the movies is such an easy and, at the same time, such a satisfying 
form of amusement that far too many adolescents spend proportionally more 
time than they should in this sedentary form of recreation. From the point 
of view of physical well-being, some of this time could be spent more advan¬ 
tageously in more active forms of recreation. Furthermore, too frequent 
movie attendance fails to develop self-sufficiency. The adolescent comes to 
rely upon outside sources for entertainment instead of depending upon his 
own initiative and efforts. Much the same criticism can be applied to excessive 
radio listening and television watching. 

The movies may offer a powerful stimulus to fantasy life. This may be of 
a crude and erotic type, especially among boys. When boys identify them¬ 
selves with the male stars or heroes, where the principal determinants are 
either the prestige of the stars or what he could do if he were in their posi¬ 
tions, then there are all the bad effects that accompany fantasy as an escape 
mechanism. Girls usually identify themselves with the female stars or 
heroines, either on the basis of physical characteristics or qualities of personal¬ 
ity or of character. In one group of adolescents studied, it was found that 
one-third of the group engaged in such identification (Wall and Simson, 
1951a). 

If, however, the adolescent is well adjusted, temporary retreat into the 
world of daydreams is not only normal at this age but very common. Nor 
does it produce harmful effects (see pages 262-263). When, on the other hand, 
the adolescent is making poor social adjustments, this condition may be in¬ 
tensified by the movies. But if he did not use the movies as a source of identi¬ 
fication, he would unquestionably use some other source. As Kuhlen (1952) 
has emphasized, “Nor is it the fault of the movies that an occasional child is 
an avid attender who uses this means of escape from feelings of inferiority 
engendered elsewhere. If there were no movies this escape might be in read¬ 
ing or in sheer unsupported daydreaming.” 


Chapter 10 

RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES 


The adolescent needs religion but not theology. Because adolescence is a 
period of strain and insecurity, the individual needs a religion that can give 
him faith in life and a feeling of security. This he cannot get from authorita¬ 
tive dogmas and sentiments. The adolescent should have the type of religious 
belief that can stand the strain of adolescent conflict and doubt. The religion 
that he accepts must be such that he can understand its meaning and content. 
Furthermore, it must be personal rather than impersonal because of the 
youth’s greater consciousness of and absorption in self. Above all, it must be 
free from dogma. The youth of today inclines toward a liberal point of view. 
He will not tolerate dogmatic authority. A religion that is dissociated from 
everyday life and that looks upon the pleasures of youth as immoral has little 
appeal for present-day youth. 

Few religious beliefs acquired in childhood have the qualities that the youth 
needs. For that reason, some revision must be made before his former re¬ 
ligious belief can prove satisfactory. While an adolescent may not be able to 
define his religious belief or may not be able to state exactly what his religious 
needs are, that does not mean that the need for religion is not present. The 
major religious needs of most adolescents of today are: need for a clear out¬ 
look on life so that life will have adequate meaning for him; need for ethical 
clarity and conviction, especially when there are rapidly changing mores as 
there are today; and need for emotional sensitivity (Weaver, 1944). 

To be happy and well adjusted in life, the individual must have some re¬ 
ligious belief or some philosophy of life. By the latter part of adolescence, 
most individuals feel that they have made a satisfactory orientation to religion, 
either by accepting the faith of their parents or by accepting a new and 
different faith (Kuhlen and Arnold, 1944; Allport et al., 1948). When re¬ 
ligious adjustment is satisfactory, it gives the individual a feeling of security 
and belongingness that contributes to his adjustments and that acts as a 
source of motivation. It helps him to establish a set of values and goals that 
are essential to give meaning to his life. Without this, he will have little to 
live or work for (Tuttle, 1942; Bahm, 1946). 

Some adolescents feel that their need for religion has not been met satis¬ 
factorily. As a result, they become atheistic or agnostic in their beliefs, and 
they take little or no part in the church activities, rarely attending any church 
service (Kuhlen and Arnold, 1944; Allport et al., 1948; Garrison, 1951). They 
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have religious problems that they need help in solving but find little help in 
church. As a result, they stop attending church (Kuhlen, 1952). Even in the 
schools and colleges, there is a desire to avoid such contentious subjects as 
religion and politics to prevent discord of any kind. This has created an 

1952) S P here UnfaV ° rable t0 the discussion of religious problems (Withey, 

Weaver (1944) gives the following three reasons to explain why religion 
has failed youth: 

1. Complete absence or complete inadequacy of interchurch cooperation in effecting 
a total coverage of youth in a community. 

2. Religious leadership has failed to make anything like a thorough diagnosis of the 
nature of youth or of the nature of their needs. 

3. The majority of churches are too slow in providing youth with opportunities to 
participate in church activities. 

Is Youth Irreligious? Just because adolescents do not attend church regu¬ 
larly does not mean that they are irreligious. Nor does it mean that they are 
irreligious if they question some of the doctrines of the church to which 
their families belong, or if they discard some of their own childhood religious 
beliefs. As they grow older in experience and more mature in outlook, it is 
logical that their attitudes toward religion would change. They become 
critical of dogmatic religious beliefs, religious intolerance, and institution¬ 
alized religion in its present form. They feel that too many people put too 
much emphasis on doctrinal and denominational differences and too little 
emphasis on the social and ethical aspects of religion (Allport et al., 1948). 

There are many people who blame higher education, especially the study 
of science, for lack of religious interest on the part of youth. They maintain 
that youth has been "victimized by the idealizations of science at the expense 
of their souls.” They have become so scientific in their thinking that they 
feel self-sufficient and thus have little need for religion. They are more 
concerned about germs, financial instability and labor grievances than about 
prayer and prophets (Davies, 1939). Much of the instability of youth, juvenile 
delinquency, and breakdown of marriages in early adulthood are held to be 
the direct results of lack of religion in the life of the modern adolescent. 

Studies of adolescent religious interests have not shown these criticisms 
to be justified (see Fig. 32). In a nationwide poll of high-school students, the 
general attitude of the group was favorable toward the church and toward 
religion, though there was some confusion about different and conflicting 
religious beliefs (Remmers et al., 1951). There is very little agnosticism 
among high-school students, and most of them are much better churchgoers 
than their parents (Myers, 1951). Of the group studied in a Fortune Maga¬ 
zine (1942) poll, only 6.6 per cent said they did not believe in a God who 

punishes after death nor in life after death. „ 

It is said that “among young intellectuals, rclimon is a thing of the past 
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(Allport et al., 1948). Studies of college students have shown that this belief 
is not borne out by fact. Most college students are as much interested in re¬ 
ligion as are high-school students, and most of them have solved the problems 
of religious doubt better than the high-school student has. Furthermore, 
student in college not only feel that they need religion, but they attend 
church more, pray more, and have a more favorable attitude toward religion 
than is popularly believed (Kuhlen and Arnold, 1944; Allport et al., 1948; 
Arbuckle, 1949; Telford, 1950; Spoerl, 1952; Wiley, 1952; Gilliland, 1953). 



Scores 


Fig. 32. Distribution of scores on a religious inventory given to Protestant college 
students. Note that most of the students are religiously '‘moderate." ( From D. G. Brou n 
and W. L. Loive, Religious beliefs and personality characteristics of college students, 
f.soc. Psychol., 1951, 33, 103-129. Used by permission.) 

In one study of college students, only 1 out of 10 women and 2 out of 10 
men regarded religion as having no part to play in their lives. Even among 
those who had had no religious training during their childhood days, one- 
third said they felt the need of religion now (Allport et al., 1948). Girls are 
more religious than boys and feel a greater need for religion at all ages than 
do boys (Allport et al., 1948; Spoerl, 1952). Adolescents who have religious 
affiliations show a greater interest in religion than do those who have no 
affiliation (Telford, 1950). It is generally believed that an urban environment 
discourages an interest in religion while a rural environment encourages it. 
However, more urban youth belong to churches, and attend more often, than 
rural youth. This difference may be explained in part by the difficulties of 
transportation in the rural areas (Bell, 1938). 
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It is frequently held that youth becomes irreligious in times of peace and 
prosperity and that some “shattering” experience, such as war, is necessary 
to make adolescents responsive to the values of religion. Since the Second 
World War, studies of veterans and nonveterans of the same chronological 
ages in college environments have not shown this to be true. Either there 
are no differences^ between the veterans and the nonveterans in religious 
values (Spoerl, 1952), or veterans are found to be slightly less religiously in¬ 
clined than nonveterans. This has been explained by the fact that veterans 
were forced, by their war experiences, to put away their childish religious 
beliefs earlier than those who did not have the experience of war (Allport 
et al., 19-48). Since the Second World War, there have been found to be in¬ 
creasingly more favorable attitudes toward religion on the part of college 
students (Gilliland, 1953). 

RELIGIOUS AWAKENING 

Religious awakening means an increased interest in religion which leads 
to a reconstruction of religious beliefs and attitudes. At this time, there is 
a change in religious attitudes and habits. When there are already pious 
habits, awakening is merely a more conscious acceptance of these habits and 
beliefs (Zettcrbcrg, 1952). On the other hand, the revaluation of childhood 
beliefs may result in atheistic or agnostic tendencies (Landis, 1952). With the 
development of the child’s intelligence, the changes of interests that come at 
puberty, and the development of social consciousness that accompanies the 
new social horizons that open up at this age, it is logical that childish religious 
beliefs should be examined critically and evaluated. 

In the past, this was the time in the individual’s life when he was “con¬ 
verted.” Much emphasis was placed on a confession of sin and guilt, a desire 
to lead a new life, and the acceptance of church membership. The adolescent 
was expected to feel his guilt and worthlessness and to want to change. If 
he did not experience these feelings, he was likely to be worried and anxious. 
If his family and friends expected this experience to occur to him, the adoles¬ 
cent’s worry was accentuated by their concern. This, in turn, was often intensi¬ 
fied by “pressures” brought to bear on him by the minister and other church 
members (Kuhlen, 1952). 

Today, such emotionally toned experiences as the “conversions” of youth 
are relatively infrequent. This may be explained largely by the fact that re¬ 
ligious values play a less important role in life today than they did in the 
past. Then the individual was faced with the challenge of accepting the 
religion of his family and being “converted” or of openly revolting against 
it. This was the time when “the disfavor of God and the threat of eternal 
damnation were control devices employed by pious parents to motivate their 
children and youth to a life of morality and strict religious observance. 
(Landis, 1952.) Today, in the absence of such controls in the more liberal- 
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minded American homes, the youth makes the readjustments of his religious 
beliefs without the emotional tensions that accompanied the conversions of 
past generations. 

It was formerly believed that religious awakening was a function of 
pubescence and grew out of the sexual impulse. Both, it is true, come at ap¬ 
proximately the same time. But there is no evidence to show that the relation¬ 
ship is one of cause and effect. Rather, increase in intellectual development is 
without doubt the cause of both religious awakening and sexual impulses that 
develop with pubescence. When the intellectual development of the individual 
reaches the stage where abstract concepts are meaningful, when it is possible to 
detect inconsistencies among beliefs, and when the individual feels a need 
for security, interest in religion increases and for the first time becomes per¬ 
sonal. 

Age of Religious Awakening. It is difficult to tell just when religious 
awakening begins unless it shows a catastrophic course. The youth shows a 
reserve in regard to his spiritual life that places a barrier in the way of dis¬ 
covering just when new interests occur. Hollingworth (1933) contends that 
the awakening of interest in religion is dependent upon mental development. 
The child whose development has reached a level of 12 years or more M.A. 
shows a new interest in religion. Around this time the child begins to expect 
logically coherent answers to his questions about religion and to show an 
interest in religion that is not characteristic of those whose mental age falls 
below 12 years. There will, of course, be great individual differences in the 
chronological ages of the children when the mental age of 12 years has been 
reached. 

More recent studies have suggested that religious awakening for those 
adolescents of average or slightly above average intelligence comes somewhat 
later than Hollingworth indicated. In a study of college students, 51 per cent 
of the men and 63 per cent of the women recognized a definite shift from 
objective to subjective religious faith at 14.5 years for the girls and 16.2 years 
for the boys (Allport et al.. 1948). Among present-day Swedish youth, the 
time of religious awakening has been estimated to be between 14 and 15 years 
for girls, and between 16 and 17 years for boys (Zetterberg, 1952). When 
there is a second conversion, later on, it is likely to occur at some time during 
the adult years (Iisager, 1949). 

Factors Influencing Religious Awakening. Awakened interest in religion 
during the early years of adolescence is brought about by a number of 
different causes. Increased intelligence with the accompanying ability to reason 
motivates the youth to ponder over the religious beliefs he accepted so un- 
questioningly during the years of childhood. With increased knowledge, espe¬ 
cially that derived from scientific studies in school, the youth views his child¬ 
ish beliefs in a new light. Reasoning has been found to be the most important 
single cause for changing religious attitudes and revising childish religious 
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beliefs (Allport et al., 1948; Iisager, 1949). Of less importance is imitation. 
When their friends are showing a new interest in religion and are reevaluat¬ 
ing their childish religious faiths, many adolescents follow the crowd in this 
as in other matters (Allport et al., 1948). 

As a child the individual was accustomed to go to his parents for advice, 
comfort, and aid. But with the onset of adolescence boys and girls frequently 
lose touch with their parents. They then turn to friends and teachers but 
frequently find this an unsatisfactory substitute. As a result they turn to reli¬ 
gion when they find themselves in need of aid in meeting their personal prob¬ 
lems. Interest in religion is frequently aroused by experiences of the beautiful, 
as nature and its phenomena, ecclesiastical forms and ceremonies, art, music, 
and poetry (Kupky, 1928). 

Blows of fate, such as severe illness, death of a loved one, loss of the family 
money, or necessity for giving up the home and going to live with relatives 
may likewise give rise to a heightened interest in religion. Dramatic incidents 
and traumatic experiences are less frequently the causes of religious awaken¬ 
ing than is reasoning (Allport et al., 1948; Iisager, 1949). And, finally, the 
environment in which the adolescent grows up will be a factor of importance 
in awakening his interest in religion. If the family, school, or social group to 
which he belongs is deeply concerned about religion, it will be likely that he, 
too, will show more interest than in an environment where such interest was 
lacking. Religious awakening is more common among those whose education 
is limited than among those of higher educational levels (Zetterberg, 1952). 
Girls as a general rule not only are more interested in religion than are boys, 
but they show a more pronounced heightening of interest in religion in early 
adolescence than do boys. (Allport et al., 1948). It is sometimes reported that 
there are more conversions or acceptances of religious faiths among boys in 
adolescence than among girls. This may be explained by the fact that girls are 
already more religious than boys, and hence it is not possible for them to show 
a suddenly awakened interest in religion as frequently as occurs in boys 
(Zetterberg, 1952). 

Types of Religious Awakening. There are two general types of religious 
awakening, the gradual and the catastrophic. The gradual type takes a calm 
and continuous course that is characterized by a slow process of revision o 
religious beliefs and ideas only partially understood in childhood. As an out 
growth of this there is an emphasis on wholesome attitudes, freedom from 
excessive emotionality, and the establishment of religious beliefs that wil t 

the needs of the adolescent years. . 

By contrast, the catastrophic type is characterized by storm and stress, wit 

vivid and sometimes morbid emotional experiences of fear, feelings o g ul 
and shame. There is a sudden awakening of religious interest and an equally 
sudden revision of childish religious concepts. It is usually the result ot an 
evangelistic type of teaching, which appeals more to the emotions than to the 
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intelligence of the adolescent. There is emphasis on the sins of the individual s 
past, which causes emotional tension and instability. Girls on the whole are 
more susceptible to emotional appeals than are boys. 

In a study of American college students, religious awakening was charac¬ 
terized in three different types: “gradual conversion,” “emotional stimulus 
awakening,” and “definite crisis,” or conversion in the older form. When the 
students were asked what type of awakening they had experienced, 73 per 
cent of the men said “gradual conversion,” with 13 per cent claiming the 
“emotional stimulus awakening” and 14 per cent, the “definite crisis.” Among 
the women, 12 per cent experienced the crisis type, 23 per cent the emotional 
awakening type, and 65 per cent the gradual type (Allport et al., 1948). A 
comparison study, made at the University of Hawaii, where there is a greater 
mixture of religious faiths, revealed that there was less reaction against their 
earlier beliefs than the American students experienced and that shifts to more 
mature religious beliefs were made more peacefully (Vinacke et al., 1949). 

The temperament of the adolescent is also an important factor in determin¬ 
ing the course of his religious awakening. An impetuous temperament or one 
characterized by melancholy predisposes the individual to an unsteady and 
highly emotionalized religious interest. By contrast, the calm, even-tempered, 
lighthearted individual who takes everything in his stride will follow a calm 
and peaceful course in his religious development. The adolescent who is 
hypercritical of himself and others or who is radical in inclination will have 
more emotional disturbance accompanying his increased religious interest 
than will the adolescent who is temperamentally easygoing. 

RELIGIOUS DOUBT 

When the religious beliefs of childhood, which were taught with authority 
and were accepted by the child in an unquestioning manner, conflict in any 
way with experience, the individual begins to doubt these beliefs. This doubt 
is not characteristic of adolescence alone. It begins in childhood and becomes 
more and more frequent as the reasoning ability of the individual increases. 
As the child emerges into adolescence, his questioning of previously accepted 
religious beliefs increases. With this questioning comes increased doubt. 
When he notices a conflict between information received from school and 
other sources and his religious beliefs, he begins to examine critically all of his 
religious beliefs. How severe and how widespread religious doubt will be in 
adolescence will depend not only upon the intelligence and knowledge of the 
adolescent but also upon his previous religious teaching. The more formal, 
doctrinal, and dogmatic it has been, the more disturbance it will cause during 
the adolescent years. Reading the Bible is one of the most common sources 
of doubt in the adolescent years (Beekman, 1947). 

Doubt is not an inevitable accompaniment of adolescent religious experi¬ 
ences. How universal it is will depend partly upon the intelligence of the 
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childhood and partly upon his education, especially in high school and collet 

igher education that is hostile to religion and that is presented in such a 
way as to encourage the adolescent to look for loopholes in his religious 
beliefs will give rise to doubts that the same educational material, if presented 
in a less hostile fashion, would fail to do. This is especially true of courses in 
science. A nationwide poll of high-school students showed that a lar<r e per¬ 
centage of them experienced doubt that led them to question their religious 

beliefs and to be perplexed by the confusion of opinions about religious 
matters (Remmers et al., 1951). 

When doubting is not present in adolescence, whether the doubting relates 
to religious or to some other sphere of belief, it suggests that the individual 
either has too little intelligence to question what was formerly believed or 
that he received a too dogmatic and too threatening type of teaching. Doubt- 
ing is a good sign. It shows that the individual is growing up and is attempt¬ 
ing to make the mental adjustments needed for maturity. It is just as im¬ 
portant for the adolescent to have mature concepts as it is for him to have 
clothing suited to his mature body. Childish religious beliefs, like childish 
clothes, do not fit when the individual is mature. 

A far greater cause for concern presents itself when the youth makes a 
snap judgment about religion and decides to reject all religious beliefs 
because he cannot accept part of his religious teachings. It then takes many 
years before the individual will regard any religion with an unprejudiced 
mind. There are times when this leads to a life-long atheism. Once the adoles¬ 
cent allows his doubts to lead to agnosticism or atheism, he is likely to main¬ 
tain the stand he has taken, thus closing his mind to the possibility that 
there might be something of value for him in religion, even though it is not 
the religion of his parents. 

According to Hollingworth (1933), by the time the child’s mental age is 12 
years or older, he is no longer satisfied to accept religious teachings as they 
are given to him. He begins to question them unless his childhood instruc¬ 
tion has been of the dogmatic sort. Doubt, Hollingworth maintains, reaches 
its peak at the age of 17 years. It is then calmed, in one way or another, by the 
age of 20 years in the majority of cases. In a study of college students, the 
median age for the beginning of doubting and rebellion against childhood 
religious beliefs was found to be 14.5 years for the girls and 15.5 years for the 
boys (Allport et al., 1948). 

Causes of Religious Doubt. There are many causes that give rise to 
adolescent doubts concerning religious beliefs acquired during the years of 
childhood. The most common of these causes are as follows: 

Early Religious Training. When early religious training has been dog¬ 
matic, the youth sometimes becomes skeptical of all religious beliefs that are 
not concrete and specific. Disillusionment usually starts with the Santa Claus 
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m yth, which helps to destroy his faith in every other aspect of his early teach¬ 
ing. Gradually, as his knowledge increases, he starts to question other teach¬ 
ings. The degree of skepticism present is closely related to the narrowness of 
the religious concepts learned in childhood and the dogmatism of the teach- 

How early religious training affects the amount and intensity of doubting 
may be illustrated by a comparison of college students of the Roman 
Catholic faith and those of other faiths. When asked the question, “Did you 
react either partially or wholly against the beliefs taught? 62 per cent of the 
Catholics said “Yes" as compared with 73 per cent of the non-Catholics; 28 
per cent of the Catholics said "No” as compared with 18 per cent of the non- 
Catholics; and 10 per cent of the Catholics as compared with 9 per cent of 
the non-Catholics were doubtful (Allport et al., 19-18). 

Independent Thinking. From early childhood the typical American youth 
of today is taught to think independently and to make decisions for himself. 
When he discovers that many of the things he had been taught earlier and had 
accepted uncritically are not in harmony with facts presented in his school- 
work or his reading, doubting begins. The result is that “early faith, so firmly 
entrenched, thus receives a serious setback” (Garrison, 1951). 

That the ability to reason and the encouragement of this ability in the 
school and home plays a role of great importance may be illustrated by the 
fact that adolescents who come from authoritarian homes are discouraged 
from thinking independently, while those who come from more democratic 
homes are encouraged to be more independent in their thinking. For the most 
part, the authoritarian homes are found among those of the lower socioeco¬ 
nomic groups. (This will be discussed in the chapter on Family Relation¬ 
ships.) In a study of high-school seniors, those who tended to experience reli¬ 
gious doubt were, for the most part, from homes of above average in social 
status (Beekman, 1947). 

Higher Education. The youth frequently finds contradictions between his 
childhood faith and the knowledge he acquires from courses in science and 
other studies in high school and college. Furthermore, critical analysis, which 
places emphasis on the fact that material must be proved to be believed, mili¬ 
tates against accepting any doctrine on faith. When religion has been taught 
in a narrow and dogmatic fashion, it is likely to conflict with the broader and 
more open-minded attitudes characteristic of scientific research. The influence 
of science and other courses in higher education can be good or bad. Many 
teachers, either consciously or unconsciously, upset the religious beliefs of their 
students by their methods of teaching. 

Most students themselves recognize the influence of science on their doubts 
about religion. High-school students admit that the study of certain sciences 
may alter their religious beliefs (Remmers et al., 1951). College students who 
have had a number of courses in science before entering college find the 
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influence of science less disturbing to their religious beliefs than in the past 
when less emphasis was placed on teaching science before college than there 
is today. In a study of college students, 21 per cent of the group said that 
science and religion support each other; 32 per cent, that the conflict between 
science and religion is negligible; 17 per cent, that the conflict is considerable; 
14 per cent, that it is very considerable; and 16 per cent, that it is irrecon¬ 
cilable. This shows that, while there is a clash between religion and science, it 
is of less concern to present-day students than to those of the past (Allport et 
al., 1948). Students at the University of Hawaii found the conflict between 
religion and science more serious than American students did (Vinacke et al, 
1949). This may be explained in part by the fact that the study of science is 
less widespread there than here. 

Friends with Different Religious Beliefs. When the adolescent discovers 
that his intimate friends have religious beliefs different from his own, he be¬ 
gins to wonder which beliefs are correct. The more widely he discusses the 
matter with friends of different faiths, the more conflicting points of view he 
encounters. And, in turn, more and more serious doubts about his own faith 
arise. When taught to look down upon other religions, the youth may find 
members of those faiths or creeds equal to himself (Brown, 1939). 

Dogmatic Teachings of the Church. Dogmatic teachings, aloofness from 
everyday life, and the practice of scolding and condemning those who do not 
take an active part in church affairs or attend church regularly are all 
quickly recognized by the youth for what they are. He detects this insincerity, 
bigotry, and dogmatism and resents it. In addition, conflicts between home 
teaching and knowledge gained through religious instruction outside the 
home may give rise to doubting. This is intensified if the two parents belong 
to different faiths, thus increasing the conflict and confusion (Brown, 1939). 
When the adolescent lives in a community where the older members accept 
the dogmatic teachings of the church in an unquestioning manner, the ado¬ 
lescent is likely to become impatient with the “crystallized dogmas” of his 
elders (Baldwin et al., 1930). If parents attempt to project the family religion 
with its social taboos on the adolescent, he will likely rebel not only against 
his parents but also against the religion (Jameson, 1940). 

Pattern of Religious Doubt. In a study of the religious doubts of high- 
school seniors, the majority of the doubts fell into three classes: doubts con¬ 
cerned with the Bible; doubts about religious doctrines in general; and doubts 
concerning doctrines peculiar to a given denomination. Examples of doubts 
relating to the Bible were reported as concerning the origin of man, the part¬ 
ing of the water, Noah and the ark, and Daniel in the lion’s den. The general 
religious doctrines most often doubted were expressed thus: The coming o 
Jesus and the resurrection sound like a fairy tale’ and I don t believe you go 
to Heaven or Hell when you die. That’s the end, there isn’t any more.” An 
example of doubting related to doctrines peculiar to a given denomination was 
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the question about why it is wrong to dance, go to the movies, play cards, or 
engage in other worldly pleasures that are forbidden by the Lutherans. From 
these examples, it is apparent that the doubts are of doctrines rather than of 
spiritual values (Beekman, 1947). 

To discover what problems relating to religion are troublesome to adoles¬ 
cents, boys and girls at ages 12, 15, and 18 years of age were given a question¬ 
naire containing 18 religious problems to check as to whether they were 
troubled or bothered by them “never,” “sometimes,” or “often.” From their 
answers were obtained a “problem score” and a “wonder score,” based on 
certain statements they said they “wondered about,” such as “Prayers are un¬ 
answered,” and “Catholics, Jews, and Protestants are equally good.” 

The results showed that the problems are numerous and varied for the 
young adolescent. The 15-year-olds, for example, found failing to go to church, 
sin, wondering about what becomes of people when they die, heaven and 
hell, and doubting that prayer will bring good, especially serious problems. 
While some of these problems decrease in frequency and intensity as the 
adolescent years progress, others increase. Those that proved to be more wide¬ 
spread in the older group were “disliking church service,” “wanting to know 
the meaning of religion,” “heaven and hell,” “conflicts of science and religion,” 
and “wondering what becomes of people when they die.” This would suggest 
that all the problems relating to religious doubt are by no means solved when 

the individual reaches the latter part of adolescence (Kuhlen and Arnold, 
1944). 


Religious doubt is not only not universal among adolescents but, when it 
occurs, it varies in intensity and in duration. It is more common in large 
cities than in small communities. The city environment offers more oppor¬ 
tunities, through higher education, lectures, discussion groups, a wider 
variety of different faiths, and other similar media, to stimulate doubts. 
There is more doubting among non-Catholics than among Catholics (Kuhlen 
and Arnold, 1944). In denominations which give the most effective founda¬ 
tions in habits of religion, such as the Catholics and Lutherans, there is 
greater acceptance of the fundamental teachings and less doubting. Other 

churches demand less, get less belief, and consequently more doubtine 
(Beekman, 1947). 5 


Girls doubt less than boys, and their doubts are less intense (MacLean, 
1930). This may be explained in part by the fact that girls are more religious 
than boys and in part by the fact that they are more docile to adult demands 
than are boys (Allport et al., 1948; Vinacke et al, 1949). However, the per¬ 
sonality structure of the individual is more important than his sex in 
influencing his religious attitudes. Those who are conservative are less likely 
to engage in doubting, and to be more guilt-ridden if they do, than are those 
who are liberal (Dreger, 1952). A comparison of extreme radicals and extreme 
conservatives among college students showed the latter to have come from 
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conservative churchgoing families. Those who are radical, on the other hand, 
are of higher intellectual levels and more emotionally controlled than are 
those who are more conservative in their religious beliefs (Howells, 1928). 
Jewish students who are conservative in their beliefs have been found to have 
experienced fewer traumatic conditions than those who are radical in their 
beliefs (Kitay, 1947). 

As is true of any mental conflict, doubt about religion is often accompanied 
by emotional tension of a greater or lesser degree, depending upon the type 
of adolescent who experiences it and his environmental background. Brood¬ 
ing, depression, constant introspection, crying, and self-reproach are especially 
intense in the youth who is prone to introspection and who not only thinks 
but worries too much about religion. They are also severe if joining the church 
or a highly emotionalized type of conversion has occurred. The adolescent 
who suffers from feelings of inferiority will be more disturbed emotionally 
by religious doubt than will the adolescent who is more secure (Sward, 1931). 
Girls are more likely to be emotionally disturbed than boys, because they are 
more dominated by orthodox religious teachings, which they usually accept 
more wholeheartedly than do boys. 

Effects of Doubting. How marked an effect religious doubting will have 
on the beliefs, attitudes, and behavior of the adolescent will depend, to a 
large extent, upon the emphasis the cultural group to which the adolescent 
belongs places on religious values. According to Mead (1930), “The point at 
which society decides to stress a particular adjustment will be the point at 
which the adjustment becomes acute to the individual.” The time at which 
religious problems are most acute is the time when society places the greatest 
emphasis on the acceptance of the religious values of the group. 

Doubting in any area of belief leaves its mark on later attitudes and be¬ 
liefs. This is especially true when emotions are involved. In the case of re¬ 
ligious doubts, the effect is to make the adolescent less religious than the chil 
in the following respects: 


1. He is less inclined to accept a definite creed involving statement of belief abou 

which lie as an adolescent feels that no one can be sure. 

2. His attitude toward the Bible is changed because the knowledge that it was com¬ 
posed by a large number of men and modified from time to time throughout the age 
leads to a skeptical attitude about whether it is the written word of God or ese 

inspired by Him. , f- rrn . r i v 

3. The adolescent devotes less time to contemplation and prayer than he 1 

did, and few boys and girls during the late adolescent years are interested in re 
° r 4 :tT: d “Xr experiencing a period of religious doubt, believe in eternal 


punishment. \ 

5. Few think seriously about the “hereafter.” (Young, 19~9.) 

As adolescence draws to a close, the intense religious doubt, with its accom¬ 
panying feelings of guilt, characteristic of the earlier years of adolesce , 
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gradually subsides. For most adolescents, the period of doubt leads to a re¬ 
vision of his religious beliefs to fit into his more mature intellectual status. 
He then accepts these beliefs, either because he has become weary of the 
struggle or because he has found rational justification for a sufficient number 
of beliefs to make the others acceptable. The adolescent who is unable to 
reconcile religion and science discards religion in favor of science. Others, 
whose religious faiths have been identified with restrictive social taboos, find 
their religions no longer useful to them and discard the family religion in 
favor of another that meets their needs better, or they reject all religion and 
become agnostics or atheists (Landis, 1952). 

That doubting has a temporary or permanent effect on the individual’s re¬ 
ligious interests has been shown by a number of studies of adolescents. The 
late teens are less religious years than are the early teens, especially for hoys 
(Beekman, 1937; Allport et al., 1948). At this time, the adolescent’s faith is 
usually less than that of his parents. This relatively low interest in religion 
extends into the early 20’s, which have been called the “least religious period 
of life.” When the individual assumes the responsibilities of parenthood, 
there is generally a return to religion. Parents of young children feel that it is 
their responsibility to teach their children the fundamentals of their own faith 
and to see that they receive proper religious instruction in Sunday school. In 
addition, they feel it is their responsibility to set a good example by church 
attendance (Allport et al., 1948). Religious practices that prevailed in their 
own homes are now revived (Bossard and Boll, 1950). 

Doubting results in changes in religious beliefs. College seniors, when ques¬ 
tioned about the changes that had taken place in their religious beliefs since 
they entered college, reported that in many cases they had entered college with 
half-thought-out religious beliefs, which they had accepted in unquestioning 
fashion from parents and teachers. Beliefs of a supernaturalistic sort disap¬ 
peared when the students were stimulated to think about them. The more 
abstract the beliefs, the less likely they were to be changed (Griffin, 1929). 
There is likely not only to be a change in religious beliefs but also a trend 
toward unorthodox beliefs (Katz and Allport, 1931). A comparison of 
freshmen and seniors in college showed that the religious thinking of the 
seniors was of a higher order than that of the freshmen. This change was 
due to environmental influences, such as college courses and discussions, the 
social atmosphere of the college, and the general maturing of thinking and 
feeling (Mull, 1947). 

Doubting is likely to lead to a falling off in church attendance and a de¬ 
creased interest in prayer and church activities. This varies with the two 


sexes, with boys attending less than girls. Those who are more conservative in 
their beliefs, and less subject to doubting, attend church more in the latter 
part of adolescence than do those who are more radical in their views 
(Howells, 1928). The social class to which the adolescent’s family belongs 
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has an influence on church attendance, even when there is doubting. Those 
who belong to the above-average classes tend to conform outwardly and do 
not allow their personal disbeliefs to color their public behavior. Those of 
lower status, by contrast, tend to suit their church attendance to the degree 
of their religious belief (Beekman, 1947). 

Meeting Religious Doubts. The best approach to adolescent religious doubts 
is to encourage the adolescent to talk freely and to seek help from religious 
advisers to clarify his ideas. Discussion groups with other youth who are ex¬ 
periencing doubts go a long way to helping the youth to realize that doubting 
is not unique with him. When he realizes that his friends are confronted with 
a similar experience, any feelings of guilt that he might have had hastily 
disappear. Whether this will prove to be beneficial, in that it will lead to a 
revaluation and strengthening of the individual’s religious beliefs, or be detri¬ 
mental and cause him to repudiate his and all religion, will depend not only 
upon early training but also upon the way his doubts are met. 

Brown (1939) has suggested that the best way to meet religious doubt is 
through “active adaptation,” which may take three forms. These forms Brown 
outlined as follows: 

1. Rationalization of concepts and attitudes acquired earlier. Instead of the 
passive acceptance of all teachings and the refusal to question what one 
wishes to believe, the youth selects and interprets the data in such a manner 
as to justify a preconceived idea or concept. Common forms of rationalization 
consist of quoting the Bible or the teachings of famous ministers, seeking 
authorities who agree with one’s own beliefs, and limiting friends and discus¬ 
sions of religion to individuals of one’s own faith. 

2. Rejection of some or all religious concepts established in childhood be¬ 
cause some of the concepts do not fit in with later scientific teachings. Rejec¬ 
tion is generally accompanied by emotional disturbance and comes usually 
after serious thought. 

3. Adjustment of childhood concepts to new situations. The adolescent, after 
an evaluation of his concepts, adapts them to meet the needs of his widening 
experiences. This is the most common of the three forms of “active adjust¬ 
ment,” Brown found, especially in the case of concepts of God, prayer, and 
Sabbath observance. This adjustment, however, can occur only if there is 
a candid study of religious beliefs, if religion assists in this process, if t iere is 
a candid recognition of the importance of adaptation and a reconstruction o 
teachings by the church in light of changes in science and knowledge, and i 
there is some planned program of social service for the adolescent. It is impor¬ 
tant, Brown stresses, for the adolescent to feel that he is contributing some- 
1 • 

1 The adolescent whose religious doubts are met unsympathetically by parents 
and teachers has little motivation to adjust his childhood concepts as he gro\ 

older. 
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CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 

* Religious concepts are subject to change as the child grows older, as his ex¬ 
periences increase, as his social horizons broaden, and as his intellectual capaci¬ 
ties mature. It should not be surprising, under such conditions, that the 
religious concepts that proved to be satisfactory to a child no longer prove 
to be satisfactory to an adolescent. As Kuhlen and Arnold (1944) have 
pointed out, in contradiction to the belief that changes in religious concepts 
are a function of adolescence, 

... it would seem more reasonable to assume that they are the result of accumu¬ 
lated experience in combination with increasing intellectual maturity which makes 
the adolescent more capable of interpreting the environment of ideas and facts in 
which he is becoming increasingly immersed. Greater intellectual maturity might be 
expected to increase sensitivity to inconsistencies either among the beliefs and views 
an individual contacts, or between his already established beliefs and new learnings. 
Also with greater maturity the adolescent is more capable of abstract generalizations 

J, which might result in discarding some specific beliefs in favor of more general 
ones. (P. 297.) 

Not only is it valuable to the individual himself to revise his religious be¬ 
liefs so that they will be meaningful and useful to him as he grows older, 
but it is of practical importance to know what beliefs he is most likely to 
revise. Knowing this will give a better foundation on which to build a re- 
ligious faith as he grows up. Furthermore, it will help to eliminate much of 
the doubt about religion that occurs in the adolescent years. Studies of 
changes in religious beliefs have shown, for example, that those most often 
subject to revision arc the concepts that are specific in nature, such as the 
child’s concepts of God as a person or heaven as a place of eternal happiness 
and good times after death. 

When Changes Occur. In a year-by-year follow-up of “John’s” attitudes 
toward religion, Jones (1943) reported that during his junior-high-school 
days John’s beliefs were not liberal. He believed, for example, that hell is a 
“fiery place below the earth where the Devil rules” and “a place of never- 
ending torture.” He believed that prayer is “to confess sins” and “to make 
us safe when we die.” John’s concept of God was of a severe and powerful 
Jehovah. Two years later, however, John’s views changed very markedly. 
He shifted from a position less liberal than the average to an opposite ex¬ 
treme. By the senior year in high school he asserted that “Children should 
be encouraged to decide their own attitudes about religion” and he denied 
that “Man cannot exist without religion.” He likewise changed in his atti¬ 
tude toward “religious” and “irreligious” people: In the tenth and eleventh 
grades he said he liked “religious” and disliked “irreligious” people. By the 
end of high school he had completely reversed his opinion on this subject. 

Studies of groups of high-school students have shown changes in religious 
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beliefs that follow much the same pattern as that of “John .” In one study of 
the same group of boys from the ages of 12 to 16 years, it was found that 
changes in religious beliefs were most pronounced between the ages of 12 and 
13 years (Dimock, 1936). Among boys and girls of the Jewish faith, the 
discarding of religious beliefs of their faith begins earlier than is usually 
believed and extends right through adolescence. Even those who attend re¬ 
ligious schools do not retain their beliefs in the dogmas, though girls accept 
more beliefs than do boys and those of foreign-born parents who observe 
the traditional ceremonials in the home cling to the doctrines of their faith 
more than do those of more liberal home environments. This, it was empha¬ 
sized, does not mean that the adolescent is rejecting the essence of the 
dogmas, but rather his own early misconceptions and distortions (Franzblau, 

1934). 

In order to determine not only when changes in religious beliefs occur 
but also how much influence college courses have on these changes, several 
studies have made a comparison of religious beliefs held by seniors as com¬ 
pared with freshmen. In general, college students feel that religious beliefs are 
open to reexamination and that discussion is helpful in reaching new solu¬ 
tions. Seniors are more liberal in their religious beliefs than are freshmen, 
though the difference is not so marked as is generally believed. This sug¬ 
gests that changes in religious beliefs have taken place before the students 
entered college (Jones, 1926; Katz and Allport, 1931; Allport et al., 1948). 
Women students on the whole are more conservative than men in their atti¬ 
tude toward religious questions (Jones, 1926; Allport et al., 1948). 

The more abstract the religious attitude, one study reported, the less likely 
it is to be changed by college experiences. Many changes found at the end of 
college had already started in high school, but the students’ doubts received 
no encouragement until they came in contact with professors and other stu¬ 
dents who did not hold the accustomed beliefs. Changes in beliefs brought 
about in this way proved to be constructive and contributed materially to a 
new point of view. Science courses helped to destroy beliefs in miracles, and 
history and literature courses, the idea that everything in the Bible is literally 
true. Experience with ineffectual praying was frequently the reason for 
abandoning supernatural ideas in connection with prayer (Griffin, 1929). 
Students who, during their college careers, had taken a course in religion 
improved their religious thinking even more than seniors who had not taken 
such a course but whose thinking along religious lines was more mature 
than that of freshmen (Mull, 1947). 

What is responsible for changes in religious beliefs during the latter part 
of adolescence has been found to be not one cause alone but a number 
causes, the most important of which are the teaching in certain co ege 
courses, especially philosophy, biology, and psychology; contacts wit e ovv 
students; the general process of becoming more mature; reading outsi e o 
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courses; the personal influence of professors in courses; and other influences 
outside the college life (Katz and Allport, 1931). The general effect of college 
training is not to change religious beliefs that are firmly established but 
rather to lessen these beliefs (Dudycha, 1933; Gilliland, 19-40). In fact, the 
attitude of the majority of college students is more favorable toward religion 
at the end of their college courses than at the beginning, because it is more 
liberal and less disturbed by doubts (Prothro and Jensen, 1950; Gilliland, 
1953). 

A comparison of college freshmen in 19-49 with freshmen in 1930 showed 
the freshmen of 19-49 to have slightly more liberal beliefs than the college 
freshmen of 1930. At both times, the Roman Catholics and Lutherans had the 
strongest beliefs (Dudycha, 1950). On the whole, Protestants are religiously 
“moderate,” neither accepting religious beliefs fully nor rejecting them fully. 
Among them, there is a greater decline in religious beliefs as they grow older 
than is true of students of the Catholic faith (Brown and Lowe, 1951). While 
women change their religious beliefs, the changes are not so pronounced as 
\ among men (Kuhlcn and Arnold, 19-44; Allport et al., 1948; Brown and 
Lowe, 1951). 

Changes in Specific Beliefs. The religious concepts and beliefs most likely 
to change in adolescence are those which arc concrete and specific. As time 
goes on, the religious concepts become increasingly abstract in nature and 
the beliefs general rather than specific (Kuhlen and Arnold, 1944). Of the 
many religious beliefs and concepts, the following have been found to undergo 
radical changes during the adolescent years: 

God. Those who, as children, believed God to be a personal and powerful 
ruler are most likely to change their concepts of God, and to the most pro¬ 
nounced degree. By the latter part of adolescence, most individuals relinquish 
the Old Testament idea of a personal Creator and Ruler of the Universe who 
' could be supplicated through prayer. In place of this, they had adopted the 
concept of an intelligent and friendly Being, working in accordance with the 
laws of nature (Katz and Allport, 1931). 

In a comparison of concepts of God held by sixth-, ninth-, and twelfth- 
grade students, there was found to be a marked decline in the following con¬ 
cept of God as the students reached the end of their high-school courses: “God 
is someone who watches you to see that you behave yourself, and who 
punishes you if you are not good.” There was an increase in the concept, 
“God is a strange power working for good, rather than a person” (Kuhlen 
and Arnold, 1944). The high-school student thinks of God as an omnipotent 
and omniscient bodyless spirit existing everywhere, who guided the writing 
of the Bible and helps man in the building of a good society (Remmers et al., 
\ 1951). By the time the adolescent enters college, his concept of God has been 

revised to the point where little further revision is likely to occur (Gilliland, 
1940). In one study of college students, all but 7 per cent had modified their 
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childhood concepts of God (Brown, 1939). This results in a more favorable 
attitude toward God than would be possible if the childish concept were re¬ 
tained (Gilliland, 1953). However, there is greater ambiguity of opinion 
about God than about other concepts and beliefs (Carlson, 1934). This is 
logical in view of the many different religious faiths with their different con¬ 
cepts of God. Most adolescents believe in a Deity of some kind. In one study 
of college students, one-fifth of the men and two-fifths of the women believed 
in an extreme theistic type of Deity (Allport et al., 1948). 

Heaven and Hell. To a child, heaven is a place of eternal happiness where 
all the good things of life are to be found, while hell is a place where there 
is eternal unhappiness and punishment, ranging all the way from fire to being 
deprived of all pleasures. As early as the sixth grade, there is a beginning of 
doubt about whether there is such a place as heaven, and this doubt increases 
into adolescence. There is a marked change in belief regarding those who go 
to heaven. Of sixth graders, 72 per cent believe that “Only good people go to 
heaven” as compared with 33 per cent of twelfth graders. At the same time, 
there is a tendency to wonder if heaven is not here on earth (Kuhlen and 
Arnold, 1944). By freshman year in college, few adolescents believe in the 
“existence of angels” (Dudycha, 1933). In spite of these changes in beliefs, the 
problem of whether or not there is a heaven or hell, who goes there, and 
why, is still troublesome as adolescence progresses (Kuhlen and Arnold, 
1944). 

There is a marked decline in the belief that “hell is a place where you 
are punished for your sins on earth” in the early part of adolescence. Among 
high-school students, 49 per cent of ninth graders believe this as compared 
with 35 per cent of twelfth graders (Kuhlen and Arnold, 1944). By freshman 
year in college, most adolescents no longer believe in the “existence of hell” or 
the “existence of the Devil” (Dudycha, 1933). 

Life after Death. Childish concepts of death as eternal sleep, and beliefs of 
what happens to people after they die are subject to much change and revision 
with advancing age. To a young child, death means departure. Later, it means 
cessation of bodily functions. Furthermore, the older child recognizes the fact 
that death is universal and that the body dies while the soul lives on (Nagy, 
1948). If he has been unkind to the person who dies, the child has strong fee - 
ings of guilt (Anthony, 1940). By adolescence, the concept of death changes, 
but what form it takes depends upon the individual’s concept of life. It may 
mean brutal destruction, liberation, transition, or a painful separation (Ber 
narda, 1949). 

What happens to the individual after death is still a mystery in adolescence. 
While many adolescents avoid any contact with death, and refuse to thin o 
it in relation to themselves (Anthony, 1940), there are other adolescents 
whom the problem of what happens after death is a serious one. ^ becomes 
increasingly serious as the adolescent grows older (Kuhlen and Arno , 

By senior year in high school, there is a growing skepticism about the possi- 
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bility that “only our soul lives after death” (Kuhlen and Arnold, 1944). By 
the end of college, most students are skeptical about the possibility of any life 
after death (Jones, 1926). In one study of college students, one-fourth of the 
group believed in an orthodox form of “personal immortality,” about one- 
fourth in no immortality, while the rest believed that immortality takes the 
form of influence on children and social institutions—that it is thus a con¬ 
tinued existence as part of a spiritual principle (Allport et al., 1948). 

Miracles. The childish belief in miracles usually gives way to skepticism 
when the adolescent studies science. At first, there may be an opposition to the 
theories of evolution, as expressed in the statement, “Man was created directly 
by God, and not indirectly from lower animal forms as evolution teaches.” 
This concept, however, is generally revised to accept the beliefs of scientific 
evidence regarding evolution (Jones, 1926). By freshman year in college, few 
students believe that the “world was created in six solar days” or in “present- 
day miracles” (Dudycha, 1933). 

The Bible. The child’s concept of the Bible is that of one authorship, that of 
God. While high-school students believe that God guided the writing of the 
Bible (Remmers et al., 1951), there is a growing tendency as the student 
passes through high school to reject the childish belief that “every word of the 
Bible is true” and that it “is sinful to doubt the Bible” (Kuhlen and Arnold, 
1944). 

The Sabbath. Different religious groups have their own concepts of the 
meaning of the Sabbath and what activities may be carried out on that day. 
Most children regard the Sabbath as a day of fairly strict religious observance. 
In a study of college students of different faiths, only 14.6 per cent had not 
changed from their strict childhood training. A liberal attitude toward reli¬ 
gious observance, which included church attendance but did not limit their 
activities during the remainder of the day, was developed by 44.8 per cent of 
the group. Few of the group carried over childhood influences by refusing to 
sew, to participate in sports, to play cards, to dance, or to go to the movies. 
Nearly half, 40.6 per cent, did not observe the Sabbath but used it as a day for 
relaxation, recreation, or catching up on unfinished work of the week (Brown, 
1939). 

Prayer. The childish belief that prayers must be said daily by “good” people 
is revised markedly during adolescence. No longer does the adolescent believe 
that you must say prayers regularly, that prayers are “to make up for some- 
thing you have done that is wrong,” or that “prayers are answered.” Instead, 
prayer is regarded as a “source of help in times of trouble” (Kuhlen and 
Arnold, 1944). The subject of prayer is discussed in more detail on pages 316- 
318. 

The Church. Marked changes in regard to the church and its role in the 
individual’s life take place in adolescence. There is a marked decline in the 
beliefs that “people who go to church are better than people who do not go 
to church,” that “young people should belong to the same church as their 
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parents,” and that “the main reason for going to church is to worship God.” 
There is an increase in the belief that “it is not necessary to attend church to 
be a Christian (Kuhlen and Arnold, 1944). By the college years, only about 
one-fourth of the students subscribe to orthodox positions of the Catholic or 
Protestant churches (Allport et al., 1948). 

Different Religious Faiths. Perhaps no religious belief changes more during 
adolescence than the childish belief that one’s own church is the “best” 
church and that those who belong to other faiths are not really “Christians.” 
Not only is there a growing tendency to believe that “Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants are equally good,” but there is less tendency to “wonder about” 
this question as the adolescent reaches the end of his high-school course 
(Kuhlen and Arnold, 1944). However, the more religious the adolescent, the 
more ethnocentric he is likely to be and the more prejudiced against those 
of other religious faiths (Prothro and Jensen, 1950). With increase in liberal¬ 
ity of religious beliefs during adolescence, there is a change in attitudes toward 
those of other faiths (Franzblau, 1934; Allport et al., 1948). This results in a 
decline in prejudice against those of minority religious faiths, such as the 
Jewish (Sappenfield, 1944). 

Adolescent Reactions to Changed Beliefs. What effect changed religious 
beliefs will have on the adolescent will depend, to a large extent, upon the 
type of religious instruction he has had in childhood and the reaction of his 
parents and friends to the changes that have taken place in his beliefs. The 
adolescent who, from his childhood, has lived in an orthodox religious at¬ 
mosphere may feel guilty or even afraid when he realizes that his beliefs are 
changing. This will be intensified if there are strong pressures brought to 
bear on him to retain the orthodox faith of his family. The longer he has 
retained his childhood beliefs, the harder it will be for him to change and 
the more emotional tension there will be. 

Changed beliefs and attitudes about religion may have any one of the 
following four effects on the adolescent: 

Decreased Interest in Religion. No matter what the belief or lack of belief 
that may emerge following religious doubt, there is likely to be less interest 
in religion in the latter part of adolescence than there was in the earlier part 
of the period. The adolescent’s attitude toward religion is also likely to be 
less strongly favorable to religion than it previously was (Kuhlen an 
Arnold, 1944; Moreton, 1944; Allport et al., 1948). This is to be expected, and 
it is accompanied by less interest in religious observances than occurre ur 

ing childhood days or in the early part of adolescence. 

Religious Reconstruction. Changes in religious beliefs and attitudes gen¬ 
erally result in a reconstruction or revision of beliefs that is adequate to mee 
the more mature intelligence of the adolescent. Once these changes ave oc 
curred, the revised religion is generally satisfactory to the individual in mature 
life. If this is to be true, however, it is essential that childhood concep 
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carefully scrutinized and ample opportunity be given to change them without 
feelings of guilt on the adolescent’s part. The adolescent, unlike the child, feels 
the need not only for a religion but also for a faith that will be satisfactory to 
him. Frequently the changes that he makes in his childhood faith are so 
radical that the final product does not harmonize with any accepted religious 
faith. It is, however, a philosophy of life, based on religion, that proves to be 
satisfactory to the individual himself. 

While this reconstructed religion may prove to be satisfactory to the 
adolescent, there is still some doubt and uncertainty in his mind regarding 
many of the traditional beliefs of the church. This has been demonstrated by 
the increase in number of “wonder about” scores in a questionnaire contain¬ 
ing a list of commonly held religious beliefs as adolescents grow older 
(Kuhlen and Arnold, 19-44). When comparing the strength of their beliefs 
with that of others, 34 per cent of the college women questioned said their 
beliefs were of “average” strength as compared with 34 per cent who rated 
them above average and 32 per cent below average. Among college men, 26 
per cent rated their beliefs stronger than average, 40 per cent average, and 
34 per cent less than average (Allport et al. 1948). In spite of this hesitancy 
on the part of the adolescent to come to a final decision about his beliefs, his 
attitude toward religion and toward the church is, on the whole, favorable 
(Allport et al., 1948; Prothro and Jensen, 1950; Prothro and Miles, 1952; 
Spoerl, 1952; Gilliland, 1953). While two-thirds of a group of college students 
who had changed their religious beliefs felt that this had resulted in a more 
favorable philosophy of life, nearly one-fourth felt that something essential 
had been taken away and that many troublesome questions remained to be 
solved (Katz and Allport, 1931). 

Seashore (1947) has described religious reconstruction in terms of the “edu¬ 
cated person.” According to him, the 

. . . uneducated person, like the child, gives voice and action to his religious im¬ 
pulses within an area limited by his experiences, as is often easily observable; 
whereas the educated person becomes reserved, judicious, and undemonstrative, and 
acquires religious poise and balance. He does not react eruptively in traditional pat¬ 
terns. His theology tends to be expressed in terms of logical, social, ethical, and 
aesthetic values, wisdom in behavior, and a scientific and philosophical view of the 
universe as a whole, reflecting his entire mental development and personal experi¬ 
ence . . . The ability to make revisions is one of the finest achievements of a bal¬ 
anced personality. If the educated person does not have that, he will be left holding 

a discredited doctrine, which he cannot possibly believe, and his religion will fade 
out or become stagnant. (Pp. 71-73.) 

Acceptance of Family Faith. Whether or not the adolescent will accept the 
religious faith of his parents or will adopt a new one will depend upon what 
changes have taken place in his religious beliefs. If the changes have been 
minor in nature, he is likely to retain the faith of his childhood. If, on the 
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other hand, the changes have been of major significance, he is likely to adopt 
another faith, different in most respects from that of his parents. 

In one study, it was found that 81.1 per cent of the youth questioned who 
had some church affiliation had adopted the faith, whether it be Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish, of both their parents. When both parents had church 
affiliations, but of different faiths, there was twice as strong a tendency to ac¬ 
cept the faith of the mother as of the father. Only a very small percentage 
of this group had adopted a faith different from that of either parent. Seven 
out of ten of the adolescents were members of the same church as their 
parents. Church membership was highest among those from Catholic homes 
and lowest among those whose parents had no church affiliation (Bell, 1938). 

Among college students, it was found that the greatest reshuffling of 
faiths occurred among the Jewish students and the least among the Catholics. 
In a group of students brought up in “Protestant-Christianity,” 42 per cent 
stayed with the religion of their childhood, 19 per cent shifted to more liberal 
forms, 14 per cent felt that a new type of religion is needed, and the rest 
turned irreligious. The more orthodox the church, the more likely it is to 
hold its memhers. When, on the other hand, a shift is made, it is generally to 
a more liberal faith. Orthodox religions attract few converts (Allport et aJ., 
1948). Among college students in Hawaii, where there are many religious 
faiths, the adolescent chooses his own religion to correspond to his religious 
attitudes, not to his racial ancestry or religious background. The selection of 
a religion of the adolescent’s own choice indicates a freedom of religious be¬ 
liefs not found in this country (Vinacke etal., 1949). 

Agnosticism. There is little evidence to support the common belief that the 
training received in college has much influence on the students’ religious 
beliefs. Regardless of the ideas the faculty members have concerning religion, 
they seem to have little influence on the attitudes of students toward religious 
subjects (Gilliland, 1940). Among the college students studied by Katz and 
Allport (1931), only two had become atheists during their college years, and 
they were not extremely religious to begin with. On the other hand, three 
who had entered college as atheists lost their atheism completely. Even when 
religious beliefs of adolescents do not conflict with those of their parents, any 
attempt on the part of the family to project the family religion, with its ac 
companying social taboos, on the adolescent may produce tension in the ome 
and may even lead to agnosticism or atheism (Landis, 1952). 

In a group of college students brought up in Protestant-Christianity, one 
fourth turned irreligious because they claimed that a mature person needs no 
religious orientation. Among those of the Jewish faith, this tren was oun 
to be even more marked. They either accepted no religion or turned to a nes 
type” (Allport et al, 1948). That Jewish adolescents seem to have lowe 
religious values than Catholics or Protestants may be explained by the tact tn 
they arc not less religious but they arc differently religious (Sproel, 
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may also be clue to the fact that the spectacle of religious persecution has 
turned them against all religion, including their own (Kitay, 1947). 

A comparison of believers with nonbelievers among college students re¬ 
vealed that the nonbelievers were significantly higher in intelligence than 
the believers. The mean percentile want of the nonbelievers was 80 as com¬ 
pared with 50 for the believers. Differences in personality patterns were also 
observed. The believers were more optimistic, their morale was higher, and 
their relationships with their families better than was true of the nonbelievers. 
The believers were also more conservative in their economic and religious 
attitudes than were the nonbelievers (Brown and Lowe, 1951). Earlier 
studies have likewise reported a relationship between intelligence and the 
willingness to accept religious teachings of an orthodox sort and religious 
authority (Howells, 1928; Franzblau, 1934). 

RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 

Studies of church and Sunday school attendance have shown that there is a 
gradual decrease in attendance as the adolescent years progress. Boys, as a 
rule, drop out sooner than do girls, and their attendance is less regular. The 
peak of liking for church comes during the eleventh grade, after which 
there is a decline in interest in the church accompanied by a decline in church 
attendance (Pressey, 1946). Among junior-high-school students, Hicks and 
Hayes (1938) reported that 8 per cent of the group they studied belonged to 
some church and 78 per cent went often to Sunday school or some other 
religious school. By the high-school age, there is a marked decline in Sunday 
school attendance (Recreation Survey, 1954). This is usually accompanied by 
an increase in church attendance (Punke, 1936). 

While most high-school students claim to have a favorable attitude toward 
the church (Remmers et al., 1951), their attendance does not indicate this. 
Many express the intention of going to church when they grow up (Moreton, 
1944; Beekman, 1947). In one study, it was reported that only 1 out of 81 high- 
school seniors questioned was not connected at least by name with any 
church (Beekman, 1947). There is, however, a greater tendency to attend 
church irregularly than regularly, and for the number of regular attendants 
to decline as the adolescent passes through high school. Various statistics of 
attendance have been given for adolescents in different parts of the country, 

IQaVd , P ° int ‘ n lhe S3me direction (Anderson, 1942; Fortune Magazine' 
1942; Beekman 1947; Elias, 1949; Myers, 1951). The decline is less pro¬ 
nounced for girls than for boys, because many boys stopped attending church 

Survey C 1954) thCy ""*** dlC hi S h ' sch ° o1 y*»* (Elias, 1949; Recreation 

By the latter part of adolescence, individuals are more conventional in their 
practices than their beliefs would indicate (Allport et al., 1948). However, 
here is no question about the fact that changes in religious beliefs that occur 
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during the early part of adolescence result in a decline in church attendance. 
The older adolescent does not believe that church attendance is necessary to 
help the individual lead a good life. As a result, church attendance is more 
often irregular than regular (Katz and Allport, 1931; Brown, 1938; Pressey, 
1946; Allport et al., 1948; Lantz, 1949; Telford, 1950; Brown and Lowe, 
1951; Wiley, 1952). There is likewise a decline in interest in reading the Bible 
as adolescence progresses (Katz and Allport, 1931; Brown and Lowe, 1951), 
less interest in studying religion in college courses (Arbuckle, 1949; Wiley, 
1952), and in feelings of reverence (Allport et al., 1948). 

Factors Influencing Church Attendance. While there is unquestionably a 
decline in interest in church and church attendance as adolescence progresses, 
more so among boys than among girls, there are certain factors that contribute 
to variations in this decline. They are: 

Church Affiliation. Adolescents who are affiliated with some church attend 
church more regularly than do those who are not affiliated with any church. 
This is true of the younger as well as of the older adolescent (Bell, 1938; 
Brown, 1939; Hollingshead, 1949; Telford, 1950; Wiley, 1952). The largest 
percentage of those who do not attend church is to be found among those 
with no church affiliation (Bell, 1938). 

Religious Faith. There is a marked difference in amount and regularity of 
church attendance among youth of different faiths. The greatest amount of 
attendance is found among those of Mormon and Catholic faith, less among 
those of the different Protestant faiths, and least among those of the Jewish 
faith or those who have no religious affiliation (Bell, 1938; Brown, 1939; 
Lantz, 1949; Telford, 1950; Brown and Lowe, 1951). In Fig. 33 are presented 
graphically the percentages of adolescents who attend church once a week, 
once a month, holidays only, and never, according to their faith. 

Environment. Studies of urban and rural youth have shown that church 
membership becomes more general as the population of the area increases. 
The smallest percentage of adolescents who have some church affiliation is 
found in the farm and village areas, while the largest percentage is found 
among those who live in cities and towns (Bell, 1938). However, the attend¬ 
ance at church is as high among those who live in rural as in urban areas 
(Lantz, 1949) with a tendency for the rural youth to attend as a member o 
the family group more frequently than is true of the urban youth (Leevy, 
1940). This may be explained in part by the fact that urban areas offer more 
distractions in the form of different recreations than are to be found in t e 


rural areas (Beers, 1937). 

Socioeconomic Status. Church affiliation as well as church attendance are 

influenced by the socioeconomic status of the family to which the a - oesce 
belongs. In “Elmtown,” it was found that the lower the socioeconomic statu, 
the higher the incidence of nonaffiliation. Among the adolescents o 
highest social class, there were no individuals who did not ave a 
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affiliation, as compared with 16 per cent in the lowest class (Hollingshead, 
19-19). Church attendance follows a similar pattern. Among junior-high- 
school students, church attendance fluctuates according to the social class of the 
individual. Among boys, the greatest amount of attendance is in the middle- 
class group, with approximately equal attendance on the part of those of the 
low and high groups. A different picture is presented by girls. The girls of 
the high class attend least, while those of the low class attend most (Cressman, 
1937). Among high-school students, the least attendance is to be found among 
those of the lower groups (Beekman, 1947; Hollingshead, 1949). 
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Attitudes toward Church. Why adolescents attend or do not attend church 
can best be understood by finding out what they like or dislike about church 
When there arc more criticisms of the church, the church service, or the 
attitudes of the minister, there will be an increase in the percentage of non- 
attendance. While there are many reasons for not attending church, the ones 
most often mentioned by adolescents are failure of the parents to attend, lack 
ot interesting services, being forced to attend when they were younger’, and 
he attitude of the church toward different forms of recreation, such as danc- 

head^m^/ (Nlmkoff ’ 1934 ’ Fortune > 1942; Morcton, 1944; Hollings- 
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interesting, they liked the teacher, they met their friends, they learned some- 
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thing, and they met nice people. When asked why they attended church, 
51 per cent said because they enjoyed it; 25 per cent, because they were in the 
habit; 22 per cent, because their parents sent them; and 9 per cent, because 
they felt it was a duty (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). 

The reasons given by high-school students for regular attendance are desire 
to honor God; parental influence; requirements of religion, Bible, or duty; 
and an opportunity for fellowship. The reasons given for irregular attendance 
are work inside or outside the home; social interests on Saturday night or 
Sunday; belief that regularity of attendance is not essential to belief; various 
dissatisfactions about the church; lack of parental interest; change of resi¬ 
dence; and lack of transportation (Pixley and Beekman, 1949). When asked 
why they did not attend, the following reasons were given: dissatisfaction 
with what the church offered; they had not “gotten started going to a new 
church” after moving to another town; they had Catholic and Protestant par¬ 
ents and “didn’t want to offend either”; the parents did not attend; and 
they worked on Sunday (Beekman, 1947). 

Among older adolescents, the complaint is that the church does little 
to make membership meaningful to young people (Anderson, 1942). Many 
are sharply critical of institutionalized religion as they find it in so many of 
the churches. They complain that too much emphasis is placed on doctrinal 
and denominational differences and not enough on social and ethical aspects 
of religion (Allport et al., 1948; Merry and Merry, 1950). One of their major 
complaints is the church service itself. In order to determine what kind of 
worship service appeals most to older adolescent boys, Watson (1929) con¬ 
ducted seven worship services at a religious conference. The boys were then 
asked to rate the services according to their reactions to the services. The 
services were built around the following themes: silence, music, hero story, 
faith, contrasts, the quest, and the builders. Watson found that the services 
stressing music, silence, and hero story ranked significantly higher in prefer¬ 
ence than the others. The least satisfying was the quest, which involved an 

understanding of the meaning of the universe. 

Many adolescents do not attend church because of the attitude of the 
church, as expressed by the minister, toward different recreations engaged in 
by other young people in the community. If caught in activities disapprove 
of by the ministers, adolescents usually withdraw from the church. I not, 
they generally “hide their activities from their ministers as they do from their 
teachers and parents, and happily go with the crowd” (Holhngshead, )■ 
The adolescent who comes to a new community frequently finds little we • 
come in the church, especially in the smaller church in the country and village. 
As a result, he withdraws and no longer attends, as is true when he mee 

similar treatment in social situations (Landis, 1952). 

Church Recreations. To find out how much young people of today parac 

pate in such church recreations as socials, bazaars, picnics, clubs, and young 
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people’s societies, Bell (1938) asked the boys and girls of his group to report 
how many had participated in their church recreational programs during the 
preceding year. Figure 34 presents this data graphically. Less than half of 
the young people in every religious group, it may be seen, participated. The 
largest percentage (46.6 per cent) came from the Catholic group, the smallest 
(20.4 per cent) from the group with no religious affiliation, and the next to 
the smallest (252 per cent) from the Jewish group. 


PERCENT PARTICIPATING 
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Fig. 34. Participation of youth in church recreational programs. (//. A/. Bell, Youth 
tell their story. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1938. Used by per¬ 
mission.) 

Church social clubs appeal more to girls than to boys at all ages, but espe¬ 
cially at the high-school age (Recreation Survey, 1954). The social attitude 
toward boys who attend such clubs is that they are “sissies,” “old fashioned,” 
“a bunch of Christers,” or “panty waists.” Among girls, on the other hand, it 
is considered socially correct for a girl to be a “church girl” and to take an 
active part in the social life connected with the church. As is true of church 
attendance, more adolescents from the upper social groups belong to church 
clubs than from the lower groups. In the case of girls especially, those of the 
lower social groups are looked down upon by the other girls and made to 
feel unwelcome (Hollingshead, 1949). 

Adolescents are interested in church clubs for social, not religious reasons. 
The vital element is whether they are accepted or rejected, not religious 
values. As Hollingshead (1949) has stressed, 

If an adolescent derives pleasure from association with his clique mates in the 
church situation, he attends Sunday School, young people’s meetings, and church 
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parties without being more than nominally influenced by, or interested in, the re¬ 
ligious aspects of the situation. Active participation and leadership in these clubs, 
as is true of school clubs, is in the hands of upper and upper-middle class adolescents. 
Those who do not belong to these classes are as uncomfortable in the church clubs 
as they are in the school clubs and, as a result, they attend infrequently or drop out. 
(Hollingshead, 1949.) 

Church Activities. Activities other than worship and social functions are 
a part of the life of every church. These activities are for the most part 
regarded by youth as the responsibility of the adult members. Relatively few 
girls and even fewer boys are interested enough in them to take an active part. 
In one study it was found that only a very small number of the girls were inter¬ 
ested in the choir, church societies, or personal devotions. Slightly more than 
half of the group reported that they attended church, and more than one- 
fourth said that they went to Sunday school. Other than that, they had no 
interest in the church activities (Orr and Brown, 1932). 

The reasons why adolescents participate so little in church activities, Weaver 
(1944) reported, are as follows: 

1. Personal quarrels always enter into anything the group undertakes. 

2. Lack of activity. 

3. Leader is a “dictator.” 

4. Meetings are “dead.” 

5. Not enough friendliness. (P. 158.) 

Prayer. For an adolescent, prayer can serve much the same function as con¬ 
fession. It acts as a cathartic and frees the youth from troubles and anxieties 
for which he has no other satisfactory outlet. It is a form of thinking out loud 
and of talking over problems with someone who is interested and understand¬ 
ing. That few adolescents find much value in prayer is shown by the rela¬ 
tively small number who engage in prayer voluntarily. While the adolescent 
may pray once or twice daily, through force of habit, his prayers are likely to 
be merely a form of ritual, not a personally gratifying experience. 

Among high-school students, varying reports have been given regarding fre¬ 
quency of praying. In one study, 39 per cent of the group said they engage 
in personal devotions (Orr and Brown, 1932). In another, the students say 
that they pray once or twice a day (Remmers et al., 1951), though no attempt 
was made to discover whether the prayers were merely a form of ritual or 
not. Occasional prayers are said by all but agnostics during the hig ' sc 
age. These are generally said at night, on the adolescent s knees y t e si e 
of his bed, except in cold rooms or when he is tired. Then he says is praye 
when he is in bed. Other adolescents say prayers in the morning as well as a 
night. Under unusual circumstances, the adolescent will pray at any time 

place (Beekman, 1947). . jl„ 

By the latter part of adolescence, prayers are said 1ms ; frequent y a 

fewer individuals than in the early part of adolescence (Allport et al., 1 )■ 
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While the older adolescent will pray on special occasions, such as when he 
is in church, praying voluntarily is less common than in the earlier years of 
adolescence. College students in one study reported that about one-third of 
the group seldom or never prayed (Brown and Lowe, 1951). Like church 
attendance, the frequency of praying is related to the religious faith of the 
adolescent. Those of the Catholic faith regard prayer as part of their daily 
experience, while those of the Protestant or Jewish faiths do not believe that 
daily prayers are essential. 

Reasons for Praying. In childhood, prayers are generally in the form of 
requests for personal favors. The child most often prays for concrete things 
and then is disappointed if he does not get them. Or, he may pray for help in 
doing something he feels unable to do alone. Whatever the motive back of his 
prayer, typically prayer in childhood has "degenerated into a begging ritual” 
(Manwell and Fahs, 1940). Because many of the things a child asks for in 
his prayers are not given him, whether they be material objects or help in 
something he wants to do, the child is likely to become skeptical of the value 
of prayer. 

As is true of other religious concepts, most children change their concepts 

of prayer as they grow older. Before the age of 8, prayer is usually regarded 

as a form of “talking to God” to get His help and guidance. Gradually, 

children come to think of prayer as a way of getting advice and help from 

God as a means of helping themselves (MacLean, 1930). Those who do not 

revise their concepts of prayer may continue to pray because it is expected of 

them by their parents and by the church, but it serves little purpose in their 
lives. 

The reasons given by a group of high-school students for prayer, in order 
of frequency, were as follows: 

To ask for personal benefits 

To express thanks 

To talk to God 

To ask for guidance 

To comply with habit 

To seek comfort 

To ask for help for others 

To ask for forgiveness (Pixlcy and Beekman, 1949) 

A study of a group of university students revealed that most of them 

ho prayed did so for a number of different reasons, the most common of 
wnich were: 

As a means of modifying objective situations 

A ! I T" 5 ° f ™ dif y in g own subjective attitude toward the situation 

ubsmute when human abilities fail and there is a need for help in dealing with 

As a bst resT’ ““ ^ ^ “ ° f Sh ° U,d d ' al wi ' h the situation themslhes 
As a means of bringing peace of mind, emotional stability, and relief from tension 
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Because most of the reasons given for prayer suggest that it is used mainly 
as an emergency measure, it is not surprising to find that the students re¬ 
ported that they prayed mostly in unusual situations, as emergencies or death, 
rather than as an everyday occasion. They used prayer for situations of an 
unusual or baffling kind, in which other responses had been tried and had 
failed or seemed useless. Only occasionally were prayers used for pleasant 
situations, as a form of gratitude (Welford, 1947). 

The form the adolescent’s prayer takes is influenced largely by his reason 
for praying. The prayers used by adolescents in the senior year of high school 
were analyzed and classified in five different categories. They are: 

1. Memorized or habitual prayers, such as the Lord’s Prayer or “Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” which were learned at home or in Sunday school. 

2. Prayers for something definite and personal, such as the girl’s asking for help in 
getting a date with a certain boy or the boy's asking for help in some athletic contest. 
The adolescent calls for help in his prayers when he is in a tight spot or when he is 
frightened. 

3. Prayers for forgiveness, said mostly when the adolescent has quarreled with his 
parents or best friends. 

4. Prayers for some altruistic good, said mostly in times of emergency. 

5. Prayers for the well-being of loved ones who are sick, hurt, or in danger. (Beek- 
man, 1947.) 

A comparison of four different forms of prayers by older adolescents 
showed that they preferred prayers with the greatest “action” or those that 
were familiar to them (Welford, 1946). The form of prayer the adolescent 
prefers will, unquestionably, be influenced by his childhood experience with 
prayer, by the faith to which he belongs, and by his own personality. While 
the adolescent does say prayers that have been memorized, there is a grow¬ 
ing tendency to abandon the use of such stereotyped prayers and to say his 
prayers spontaneously as if he were talking to God. 


Chapter 11 

MORAL CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIOR 


Morality comes from the Latin word moralis, which means “customs, man¬ 
ners, or patterns of behavior that conform to the standards of the group.” 
According to Chave (1937), 


. . . morality is the self-regulation of conduct with due consideration for both one’s 
own welfare and the welfare of others. . . . One cannot be moral until one recog¬ 
nizes the social consequences of one’s acts, and one is moral to the degree that one 
controls one’s conduct with concern for these consequences. . . . One may say that 
an act is right to the degree that it furthers the rights and welfare of all those in¬ 
volved in the act and that it is wrong to the degree that it hinders the welfare and 
growth of anyone. (Pp. 202-203.) 


Because the individual has many potentialities of behavior, he must choose 
between different courses of action. What he chooses will, in turn, determine 
the quality of his behavior. And, in turn, this behavior will be judged as right 
or wrong, depending upon what effect it has upon others. 

When a person becomes morally “mature,” his behavior is regulated by 
controls from within himself, not by controls imposed upon him by his en¬ 
vironment. A morally mature person, according to Wrenn (1949), is a “well 
disciplined person who has thorough control of himself, who takes care of the 
situation within himself and without outer regulation.” His behavior is char¬ 
acterized by increasing self-control, self-decision, and self-determination. How¬ 
ever, he does not become a law unto himself. Instead, he takes into considera¬ 
tion the welfare of the group as well as of the different individuals who com¬ 
pose the group. 

Every social group has its mores , or fundamental life philosophies, which 
are embodied in the morals and taboos of the group. These are the “shall” 
and “shall not” aspects of the culture of the group. Each member of the group 
is expected to adopt these mores. In the case of a child, failure to do so is 
excused on the grounds that he does not understand or know the mores. But. 
by adolescence, the mores become rigidly binding, and any deviation from 
the approved pattern is met with disapproval or punishment. Many of the 
mores are incorporated into law, with specific penalties attached for breaking 
of these laws (Landis, 1952). 

The individual is judged by how he conforms or fails to conform to the 
standards of the group. These judgments lead society to label the individual as 
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moral or immoral, depending upon the degree of his conformity. From 
such judgments, the individual acquires a “reputation” in the group. The 
person who conforms to the dictates of the group not only wins a favorable 
reputation but also experiences satisfaction. Deviations from the group stand¬ 
ards, on the other hand, lead to an unfavorable reputation and feelings of 
guilt. As Hollingworth (1949) has stressed, “many problems of adjustment 
in adolescence hinge on moral dilemmas. Improved insight into the meaning 
and origin of moral obligations may contribute effectively to attainment of 
happiness.” 

Morality Is Learned. The individual learns to control his behavior by con¬ 
forming to the moral codes or moral “values” he has learned from the 
group. This learning takes place in three ways: through reward and punish¬ 
ment; through unconscious imitation of those with whom the individual is 
associated and whom he looks upon as his “ideal”; and through reflective 
thinking that results in generalized moral principles to apply to situations that 
may arise in the future and that are similar to the one in which the moral 
principle was formed (Havighurst and Taba, 1949). 

Moral training consists not only of teaching the individual the moral codes 
of the group but also of instilling in him a high regard for these codes, so 
that he will be willing to accept them and guide his behavior accordingly. 
Many adolescents, as is true of children and adults, now what is considered 
right, but they may, for one reason or another, refuse to accept this standard 
as their own. Only fear of punishment or loss of social esteem motivates 
them to conform to a moral standard they have refused to accept. When, 
therefore, there is the possibility of escaping punishment or loss of social ap¬ 
proval, they act in accordance with their own standards, disregarding the 
standards of the group. The individual who, by contrast, accepts the moral 
standards of the group controls his own behavior, thus making external re¬ 
straints unnecessary. 

As the social horizons broaden in adolescence, the individual is faced with 
inconsistencies in moral values in much the same manner as he is faced with 
inconsistencies in religious values. No longer do the moral values learned in 
the narrow environment of his childhood days apply to all the new social 
groups in the school, neighborhood, and community with which he affiliates 
himself. He discovers variations according to socioeconomic status, sex, na¬ 
tional origin, and many other factors. This, combined with the greater sensi¬ 
tivity to inconsistency that results from his higher level of intelligence, causes 
confusion, which not only complicates the learning of moral values appro¬ 
priate for his level of development but which also has a marked influence on 

his behavior. ,, 

Conflict of Moral Values. Moral values, learned in childhood, are generally 

accepted without question on the child’s part. Many of these va ues are 
carried into adolescence in much the same form as they were learned in child- 
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hood. Others are gradually changed or modified when they are discovered to 
conflict with the moral values of other adolescents with whom the individual 
associates. But as the adolescent’s social horizons broaden, the moral values 
of childhood are no longer adequate to meet all his needs. He must now learn 
new moral values to meet his new needs, especially those arising from his new 
social relationships with members of the opposite sex, drinking and smoking, 
honesty, and obeying the law (Malm and Jameson, 1952). 

The adolescent discovers that there are different moral values for the two 
sexes, for individuals of different socioeconomic groups, for those of different 
racial and religious backgrounds, and for those of urban and rural environ¬ 
ments. These conflicting values make it difficult for him to decide which to 
accept. This confusion results in delaying his learning or in making him act 
in inconsistent ways, depending upon the group with which he is associated 
at the time. Were there more stable and more universally accepted moral 
values, learning would be simplified, and behavior, controlled by these values, 
would in turn be more consistent. 

The adolescent of today is faced with more moral alternatives than mem¬ 
bers of the older generations ever had to face. This is due to many causes, the 
most important of which are: (a) movement in modern society, which results 
in the adolescent’s leaving the neighborhood and family group early in life; 
(b) rapid change in all phases of life, which has resulted in the breakdown 
of well-established moral standards, with the result that parents lack positive¬ 
ness in their teaching of moral precepts or they neglect it entirely; and ( c ) 
adolescent codes holding sway in many of the youth groups, with little chaper- 
onage by adult codes (Landis, 1952). When the moral values of the adoles¬ 
cent’s peer group differs markedly from those of his parents, the parents refuse 
to accept these new moral values, with the result that there is constant friction 
between the adolescent and his parents (Kuhlen, 1952). 

The community in which the adolescent grows up frequently adds con¬ 
fusion to the problem of what moral values to accept. In the case of drinking, 
for example, the adolescent learns that it is wrong for a high-school student 
to drink in public places, such as taverns and bars. Not only is this contrary to 
the mores of the home and school, but it is also illegal. And yet, many 
taverns will serve liquor to adolescents under the legal age. Likewise, gam¬ 
bling is legally forbidden in most states to all under 18 years of age. And yet 
most communities do not enforce the laws relating to gambling with the 
result that many adolescent boys gamble in public places such as at horse 
races, in poolrooms, or gambling rooms (Cole, 1954). 

In meeting the problem of conflicting moral values, the adolescent must 
first know what values to accept and then have sufficient experience in meet¬ 
ing such conflicts, so that he will be able to do so when he is independent of 
adult guidance and help. Most adolescents show marked inconsistencies in 
their moral values. This may be due to the fact that they accept values which 
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conform to an accepted stereotype but reject others that express the value in 
connection with an unusual detail or that take a less familiar approach to it. 
Or, the inconsistency may result from the influence of some personal interest 
that is involved in the conflict, or even upon the situation in which the 
conflict is presented (Havighurst and Taba, 1949). 


CHANGES IN MORAL CONCEPTS 


Moral concepts are learned during childhood. From his parents, teachers, 
and other adults in authority, the child learns what is right and what is wrong. 
Adults interpret for him the moral codes of the community and punish him 
when he violates these codes. Lax moral training in childhood, or failure to 
punish the child when he intentionally violates the accepted codes of the 
group, results in the establishment of faulty codes, which may prove to be a 
source of trouble later on. Childish moral concepts are of necessity simple. 
Owing to the limited intelligence of the young child, right and wrong to him 
are interpreted in terms of what parents and teachers permit or forbid. Moral 
concepts should be built up slowly and gradually, their development keeping 
pace at all times with the child’s intellectual growth. 

In the latter part of childhood the moral concepts established through adult 
teaching meet their first challenge when they are discovered to be different 
from the codes of the child’s peers. Children during late childhood compare 
notes with one another regarding the problem of what they are or are not 
permitted to do. When they find that discrepancies exist, doubt springs up as 
to which parent is right and which code to follow. It is not until adolescence 
that the individual thinks for himself. No longer is he willing to accept un- 
questioningly the concepts of right and wrong of either adults or peers. With 
his childish moral concepts as a foundation, the adolescent builds up a moral 
code of his own for which the reasons are consciously thought out. 

That the adolescent is seriously interested in developing a moral code that 
is satisfying to him and, at the same time, satisfactory to the social group to 
which he belongs is shown by the emphasis adolescents place on problems of 
a moral nature that concern them. In one study, some of the problems o a 
moral sort that disturbed high-school students consisted of those rdaung to 
duty and responsibility, an understanding of why others act as they do, their 
own bad habits and disbeliefs, and what is happening in the world. For girls, 
the major problems concerned making something of themselves and worrying 
about the mistakes they made, while for boys problems centering around 
making something of themselves, swearing too much, some of their bad 
habits, and the mistakes they make proved to be the most disturbing^ 
1949). They are also concerned about what is right and wrong not know g 
how to set up standards of right and wrong, haying a gin ty conscien , 

yielding to temptation, and being tempted to cheat (Cole, 1954). 

Time of Change. It is generally assumed that changes in moral concep 
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will accompany the process of sexual maturing and that, as the individual 
becomes sexually mature, he will likewise become morally mature. Studies 
of moral concepts have not shown this to be true. Moral development is not 
an automatic process, nor does it mature of its own accord. It is a product 
of learning and depends not only upon the mental maturity of the individual 
but also upon his training and opportunities for independent thinking re¬ 
garding moral problems. Furthermore, there is no evidence of a sudden 
change in moral concepts with age. Instead, there is a gradual but steady 


* 
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Talking to one’s friends is one of the adolescent's methods of clarifying his concepts 
carried over from childhood. (From Adolescent Development, a McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film.) 


increase in moral discrimination from the age of 12 to 16 years. But there is 
no evidence of a parallel between maturity in moral thinking and physical 
maturing (Dimock, 1936). 

At the age of 16 years, the ability to apply moral beliefs to an increasing 
range of conflicting life situations has been found to be quite undeveloped, 
and conflicts are hard to face (Havighurst and Taba, 1949). During late 
adolescence, on the other hand, the “oughts” of custom and law are* well 
understood and improve with progress through college. Because of their 
broader experience, “self-help” students are likely to be superior to others of 

the same age (Mull, 1952). These improvements result from improved 
concepts of right and wrong. 
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Changes in Moral Concepts. As the individual passes from the narrow 
environment of the family and neighborhood to the broader environment 
of the community at large, it is necessary for him to broaden and revise 
some of his codes of behavior. The period of habitual morality is over, and 
he must constantly meet new situations for which he has no already-learned 
moral concept to use as a guide. This adjustment is frequently difficult for 
the adolescent, especially when he is placed in larger groups where he is 
unknown, such as in a large college or university, or in a new community. In 
his attempt to adjust his moral codes to his new environment, he may go too 
far and for a time “sow wild oats.” It unquestionably will, however, bring 
about changes in moral concepts, regardless of what these changes are. This 
is seen by the fact that the most marked changes in moral concepts generally 
comes between high school and college, especially for girls (Pressey and 
Robinson, 1944). 

One change that the individual is expected to make in his moral concepts 
is to generalize them. No longer will specific concepts be adequate to meet 
his needs. Instead, society expects him to acquire generalized standards of 
what is right and desirable and what is undesirable and wrong. Then, as 
these values mature and crystallize, the individual is expected to use them 
to think through problems of conduct and make decisions (Havighurst and 
Taba, 1949). The ability to generalize specific moral concepts and incorporate 
them into a workable code to use in any situation that may exist is a gradual 
process that continues throughout the adolescent years. 

As the adolescent evaluates different forms of behavior in terms of moral 
concepts, he is likely to find some behavior less desirable than others. No 
longer are “wrong” things wrong to the same degree as they were when 
he was a child. He now ascribes degrees of seriousness to different acts. And 
some of the things that he learned were wrong as a child he now views in a 
more liberal manner than he previously did. For example, a group of adoles¬ 
cent girls, when presented with a list of things that are sometimes con¬ 
sidered wrong, tended to regard the following as not wrong: smoking, play¬ 
ing cards, divorce, playing hooky, and pawning jewelry (Stone and Barker, 


19 39). , .... , 

To find out how moral values change with age, school children from 
grades 6 through 12 were asked to write down behaviors that would be 
praised or blamed by their contemporaries. While relatively little difference 
in values assigned to different forms of behavior were noted when sixth- an 
twelfth-grade students were compared, there was greater ‘spread in 
values assigned by the twelfth graders. This suggests a developmen 
differentiation in values as the child goes into the adolescent years.* 
example, twelfth graders rated being dishonest more serious, as compare 
with being careless, than they had during the sixth grade (Thompson, I949j. 

In Fig. 35 are shown the changes in moral values regarding 
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of behavior, from the sixth grade through college. It may be seen that there 
is a marked drop in the seriousness attached to smoking and card-playing as 
the adolescent becomes older, just as there is a marked increase in the serious¬ 
ness associated with conceit and bribery with age. In behavior relating to sex, 
there are changes in moral values with different ages (Butterfield, 1939). This 
is especially marked in attitudes toward the seriousness of masturbation 
(Kinsey et al., 1948). By the latter part of adolescence, moral concepts are 
more liberal than they are in the early part. Smoking and divorce, which are 



Fig. 35 Changes with age in tilings thought wrong. (5. L. Pressey and F. P. Robinson 
sychology and the new education. New YorHarper, 1944. Used by permission.) 


often strongly condemned by children and even by young adolescents, were 
ound to be only mildly condemned by an older group. On the other hand, 
ribery and lm modesty were more strongly condemned by the older than 
by the younger groups questioned (Pressey and Robinson, 1944). To see 
whether there is a trend toward more liberal moral concepts with changes 
m soc.al conditions Pressey (1946) compared the attitudes of high-school and 
college students of 1943 with those of 1923. A sizeable decrease was found 

egarding the wrongness of divorce and flirting, while an increase in feelings 
aoout the wrongness of bribery was reported. 
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In childhood, there is no marked distinction between right and wrong for 
boys and girls. By adolescence, on the other hand, there is established a stand¬ 
ard for girls and one for boys. As a rule, the “double standard” is more favor¬ 
able to boys than to girls. Not only are girls expected to conform more 
closely to the mores of the group than are boys, but there are moral concepts 
that are widely held regarding the approved behavior of boys and different 
ones for the approved behavior of girls. This often results in friction in the 
home. 


Opinions concerning the double moral code were obtained from college 
students. When asked whether they considered all immoral acts, or only cer¬ 
tain ones, intrinsically worse for a woman to do than for a man, 56 per cent 
of the group said that there are no acts that are worse for a woman than for 
a man. Thirty-nine per cent believed that in respect to certain acts the double 
standard held. These certain acts were mostly offenses connected in some 
way with sex. For example, 61 per cent of the group thought that telling 
obscene stories was worse for women than for men, and 71 per cent, that illicit 
sexual behavior was more a moral responsibility for women than for men. 
Drinking by women was regarded as worse than by men by 74 per cent of the 
group. Only 5 per cent held that all immoral acts should be condemned and 
punished more severely if committed by a woman than by a man. The acts 
that women can do and be judged no more severely than men are cheating, 
lying, stealing, and flirting (Katz and Allport, 1931). 

A study that related to moral judgments regarding love and family life 
showed women to be more conservative than men. A larger percentage of 
the women disapproved of premarital relations of engaged couples than did 
men, and of other acts where traditional beliefs about the double standard 
exists. Otherwise, there was close agreement between the men and women 
regarding the rightness and wrongness of different forms of behavior relating 
to sex and family life. There was very little uncertainty in their attitudes, 
suggesting the strong influence of traditional beliefs (Jones, 1943). Extra¬ 
marital relations, drinking parties, petting and necking, and gambling for 
money are assigned heavier moral censure by college women than by college 
men (Skaggs, 1940). Women show a tendency to assign heavier values of 
importance both to reprehensible and commendable acts than do men 


(Snyder and Dunlap, 1924). 

Whether the adolescent will reach the higher level of moral behavior, where 
his conduct is regulated by moral principles and moral choice, or the lower, or 
“popular,” level, where conduct is controlled by praise and reward from is 
immediate social environment, will depend to a large extent upon how muc 
he revises his moral concepts as he goes through adolescence (Havig urst 
and Taba, 1949). A follow-up study of a group of seventh- and eighth-grade 
children 12 years later showed that 75 per cent of those who had rated in tne 
upper third of the group in honesty as children continued to be honest in 
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adulthood. This suggests that once moral concepts are formulated into a 
moral code during the adolescent years, they will persist in an almost un¬ 
changed form throughout life (Jones, 1936). 

Attitudes toward Specific Acts. There have been a number of studies of 
changes in moral values assigned to the same act at different ages. These 
show how, with advancing age, concepts of right and wrong change, some¬ 
times becoming more liberal, sometimes more conservative. In the case of 
honesty, moral values are well established by adolescence, and there is little 
change as the individual becomes older (Jones, 1936). There is, at this time, a 
greater consistency in behavior where honesty and dishonesty are involved 
than is found during the childhood years. This is, unquestionably, due at 
least in part to the adolescent’s ability to generalize moral concepts so that 
they may be applied to a wide variety of related situations (Hartshorne and 
May, 1928). However, at the time of puberty, when there is resentment of 
adult morality and rebellion against it, the individual is likely to show a drop 
in honesty as measured by tests in which each item relates to a concrete 
situation (Beller, 1939). 

Studies of honesty in different areas of behavior, such as telling the truth 
or the use of property, show that concepts are widely and unquestionably 
accepted by high-school students. They strongly disapprove of borrowing 
things without permission or of using even small sums of family money 
without gaining permission to do so. In judging the honesty of others, the 
adolescent uses rigorous and even extreme standards (Havighurst and Taba, 
1939). 

Honesty in school situation has shown changes in moral values with ad¬ 
vancing age (Mueller, 1953). In a poll of high-school students, 75 per cent 
said they thought cheating was never justified, 20 per cent that it was some¬ 
times justified, and 5 per cent, that it was often justified. Of the group, 12 per 
cent said they thought that everyone cheats (Remmers and Shimbcrg, 1939). 
Studies of cheating in the junior and senior high schools as well as in the 
colleges suggest that about one-third of the students cheat, and under specific 
circumstances the number may be as high as two-thirds. There are certain 
social pressures placed on the adolescent to maintain his status in school to 
guarantee his status in the social group. This motivates him to cheat (Hart¬ 
shorne and May, 1928; Parr, 1936; Howells, 1938; Campbell, 1939; Drake, 
1931; Rosen, 1938). 

One group of high-school students reported that the circumstances most 
likely to lead to “cribbing” were examinations in courses where there was a 
great deal at stake or where they felt the grading was unfair. Justification for 
cribbing and cribbing itself were found to go together in individual students 
(Katz and Allport, 1931). Much the same type of justification for cheating 
has been reported in another study of college students who corrected True- 
False tests that had been purposely graded incorrectly. When it was to the 
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advantage of the student, 103 out of the 111 whose papers were graded higher 
than they deserved to be left their grades unchanged, as compared with 80 
out of 89 whose papers were graded to the disadvantage of the student and 
who corrected their papers (Krueger, 1947). That their dishonesty in examina¬ 
tions is likely to be discovered frequently acts as a check on the older adoles¬ 
cent (Merry and Merry, 1950). 

Lying as a form of dishonesty has been found to follow a pattern similar 
to that of cheating. Before adolescence, there is a strong tendency to accept 
parental teachings about lying and to condemn it as wrong under all cir¬ 
cumstances. When a group of boys and girls 11 to 18 years of age were asked, 
"Are there cases in which lies are necessary?” a condemnation of lying on 
moral grounds was found to decline gradually in frequency as the ages of 
the children increased (Tudor-Hart, 1926). Among high-school students, 
telling the truth to parents, teachers, and employers is uniformly and rigor¬ 
ously accepted as an approved form of behavior. Compromises are acceptable 
only when telling the truth involves betraying another student, thus suggest¬ 
ing tattling. Also, when telling the truth to school authorities conflicts with 
protecting friends, some compromise is attempted (Havighurst and Taba, 
1949). There is a decrease in tattling as the adolescent grows older (Rosen, 


1948). 

Stealing is regarded by high-school students as one of the worst offenses, 
even more serious than cheating, lying, and drinking (Slavens and Brogan, 
1927). A study of junior-high-school students’ attitudes toward stealing re¬ 
vealed that only 12 per cent of the group had an absolute standard of honesty, 
maintaining that stealing was wrong in all circumstances. Two-thirds of the 
group had a sliding scale of values, condoning stealing under one or more of 
a variety of situations, such as stealing from a corporation rather than an 
individual; stealing whatever careless people leave lying around; and steal¬ 
ing from strangers or those who are members of a despised racial or socia 
group. They considered stealing from a private individual more serious than 
stealing from a corporation. The reasons they gave for not stealing were the 
need of the owner, that theft is not necessary, possible punishment, habit 
forming, the relative worth of the articles, and the danger of being caught. 
In none of these instances did their concepts show a true understanding o 
the significance of the moral values associated with stealing (Stendler, a). 

Destructiveness is recognized as morally wrong before childhood en s. 
Very few boys, except those who are delinquent, engage in this form ot ex¬ 
citement after they are 10 years old, and few girls even as late as years- 
A group of college students questioned about this matter claimed t a y 
had learned to resist the urge to destroy, because of fear ° P unls * 
though few felt that they could still enjoy such activities 
Destroying things, just for the excitement and fun, is regarded by a 
as so wrong that few can imagine themselves as engaging m such activit. 
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Moral courage to a high-school student means defending one’s own rights 
and those of others. Most adolescents believe they must defend anyone against 
gossip, though there is a hesitancy to take action should this lead to displeas¬ 
ing anyone in authority or jeopardize one’s popularity. The adolescent also 
hesitates to label the behavior of his peers as right or wrong for fear of being 
called a "prig.” In addition, he shows a tendency to leave other people’s busi¬ 
ness alone, even when this means sacrificing other values. The adolescent who 
is amenable to accepted standards shows less moral courage than does the 
rebel. The submissive individual, even though he has positive moral values, 
shows little moral courage (Havighurst and Taba, 19-49). 


There are marked changes in the moral values assigned to drinking from 
childhood to adolescence. To a child, drinking under any circumstance is 
likely to be regarded as wrong. Gradually, with age, comes a liberalizing of 
views about drinking. This is especially true of boys. Early in adolescence, 
boys not only begin to drink but they no longer condemn those who drink 
as they did when they were younger. This is true of girls also, though the 
change of attitude generally comes later, when the girl starts to drink occa¬ 
sionally as part of the accepted social pattern for parties and dates (Bell, 
1938; Rosander, 1939; Pressey, 19-46; Hollingshead, 19-49). Among boys, 
drinking to excess is not considered wrong but rather as a way of proving to 
the group that one is a good sport and not effeminate (Hollingshead, 19-49). 

Loyalty as a moral value is still undeveloped during the early part of adoles¬ 
cence. Loyalty to friends is often subordinated to other values. Loyalty to the 
school consists of obeying the rules and attending school and activities, though 
on a limited scale. There is marked uncertainty regarding loyalty to any issue 
involving conflict with other values, such as dropping a friendship if one’s 

reputation is endangered or defending the family against criticism (Havig- 
hurst and Taba, 1949). 

Standards of responsibility are highly developed in adolescence, especially 
those related to work outside the school. Punctuality in attending meetings, 
completing accepted jobs, and aiding the family financially all stand high in 
moral values among high-school students (Havighurst and Taba, 1949). 
Moral values relating to sex behavior not only differ from one social class to 
another and between the sexes, but they also differ in the adolescent’s relation- 
s hips wnh members of the opposite sex according to the socioeconomic class to 
which they belong. When, for example, an upper class boy dates a girl from 
a lower class the date often proves to be a quest for sex exploitation. Dates 
with girls of his own social class, by contrast, are characterized by values relat¬ 
ing to courtship and marriage (Hollingshead, 1949; Kinsey et al, 1948). Con¬ 
cepts of goodness not only change with age but the individual is aware of the 
change To a child, goodness means gratifying an impulse of the moment, 

wawf/w*?* ° C5CC ^ means P° st P° nement of gratification and later re¬ 
ward (Wolfenstein, 1950). 
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Moral Behavior versus Moral Concepts. Knowledge of right and wrong 
does not necessarily guarantee behavior that is consistent with this knowledge. 
At the high-school age, there is little relationship between professed moral 
values and actual behavior, though girls are more controlled by attitude than 
are boys (Whitlow, 1934). A correlation of 25 between moral knowledge and 
conduct in the case of honesty suggests a marked discrepancy between 
knowledge of right and the individual’s behavior (Hartshorne and May, 

1928). 

Several explanations for this discrepancy have been offered. One of the 
strongest motives to act in ways that are not in accordance with one’s moral 
values is peer-group pressure. In an opinion poll of young people’s attitudes, it 
was found that 38 per cent said they sometimes smoked but only 24 per cent 
approved of smoking, and 35 per cent said they sometimes drank but only 
11 per cent approved of it. How peer-group pressure affects the two sexes may 
be shown by the fact that among boys, 52 per cent smoke, though only 26 
per cent approve of it; 45 per cent drink sometimes, though only 14 per cent 
approve. Among girls, there is little discrepancy between smoking and 
approving of it—26 per cent versus 23 per cent—though there is a greater 
discrepancy between drinking and approving of it—27 per cent versus 8 per 
cent (Remmers and Shimberg, 1949). Many adolescents who withstand the 
peer-group pressure and act in accordance with their own moral values express 
the opinion that they “sometimes wonder if it pays to behave myself.” While 
some of their contemporaries may admire them for acting in accordance with 
their beliefs, many do not. This jeopardizes their status in the group (Landis, 


19 4°). 

In explaining the discrepancy between beliefs and behavior, Havighurst and 
Taba (1949) have emphasized the role played by expediency and emotional 
factors in making decisions and forcing individuals to sacrifice some of their 
abstract beliefs. As an illustration, a person who believes in friendliness in a 
general way may take an exception to this belief when some specific person 
is involved or when conflicting interests are at stake. The juvenile delinquent 
lacks the emotionalized desire to adhere to what he knows is right. Then, 
when he gets into trouble, he is frequently genuinely sorry for it (Healy and 
Bronner, 1936). This exists in nondelinquents, but to a lesser degree. 

There are certain types of situation that facilitate the breakdown of moral 
standards and result in behavior that does not conform to the standards the 


individual formerly held. These situations are: 

1 Living in a disorganized culture, or in a disorganized period, such as one finds 
during a war, when social controls are ill-defined and when temptations to diverge 

from the patterns of control are great. , arouDS with 

2 Struggling to choose between the control devices of two or more g P 

different standards, each of which has made a claim on him. If he choos ’ , 

likely to court the disfavor of the other. This is frequently seen in the adolesc 
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choice of the standards of his friends and the rejection of the standards of his parents. 

3. The struggle between social controls and personal appetites, such as the sex drive 
and social taboos relating to sex behavior. (Landis, 1952.) 

ADOLESCENT CONSCIENCE 

“Conscience” is a term conventionally used to refer to a sense of the right¬ 
ness or wrongness of one’s act. The “voice of conscience” that controls the be¬ 
havior of the individual is, in reality, the “voice of the herd ” Conscience is 
trained and is dependent upon the mores of the culture in which the individ¬ 
ual grows up. The major task in the moral training of the child is the develop¬ 
ment of a high regard for the mores of the group. This, in reality, is “con¬ 
science building.” When this training has been successful, the individual has 
been modified from within, thus making external restraints unnecessary. 
When moral training has been unsuccessful, the individual must be con¬ 
trolled by external devices in the form of laws and punishments. Only when 
the individual knows what is expected of him and is willing to accept the 
mores of the group as a guide to his own behavior is he controlled by his 
"conscience” (Landis, 1952). 

When the adolescent realizes that his own behavior is falling short of the 
standards he has set, he experiences a strong emotional reaction of anger. 
Sometimes he is angry with himself, but more often the butt of this anger is 
someone else whom the adolescent blames for his shortcomings. Frequent 
experiences of failure will lead to loss of faith in himself and in his ability to 
achieve the goal he has set. They may readily lead to withdrawal from the 
social group and the establishment of compensatory behavior, such as day¬ 
dreaming. 

The adolescent has a strong sense of personal inadequacy and guilt when 
he realizes that his behavior is falling short of his standards. Regardless of 
presence or absence of social disapproval, he has a guilty conscience. This is 
the source of marked emotional tension. When the adolescent, through inabil¬ 
ity to attain the high goals he has set for himself, experiences more or less 
constant feelings of guilt, his sense of personal inadequacy becomes so pro¬ 
nounced that he attempts to escape either through taking his life or by 
retreating into a daydream world, where he is capable of attaining his goals. 
Unquestionably some of the unhappiness that every adolescent experiences 
traces its origin to a guilty conscience for real or imagined wrongdoing. 

DISCIPLINE 

Discipline is the process of training and learning that fosters growth and 
development. Its objectives are reached and the individual is happy only if 
human energies are directed in an orderly fashion (DuBois, 1952). The 
modern concept of discipline puts emphasis on self-control and self-direction, 
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both of which are motivated by social sensitivity to the welfare of others. In 
discipline, an attempt is made to correct behavior that is at a variance with 
the standards set by authority (Strang, 1951 a). The individual must learn 
what society expects of him, and he must be motivated to do this. The three 
major aspects of discipline, education in moral concepts, reward for socially 
approved behavior, and punishment for intentional wrongdoing, are all as 
important in adolescence as in childhood. Not one of these three can be 
neglected if the individual is to achieve the desired goal of self-controlled 
behavior. . 

Need for Discipline.! Some parents feel that adolescents require no disci¬ 
pline. They assume that an adolescent is capable of guiding his own conduct, 
and therefore they abandon all attempts at discipline But the problem of 
learning to fit into the adult world is very great for the adolescent. In his 
desire for independence, the adolescent often goes to great extremes and then 
finds himself in situations with which he is not yet prepared to cope success¬ 
fully. Parents will do well to let the adolescent know that they recognize his 
need for rebellion, but they should not allow him to go too far. Instead, they 
should set up boundaries and use restraints to give him a feeling of security 
(Colm, 1951)/bften an adolescent does the wrong thing just because he does 
not know how to deal with the situation in the right way. He needs guidance 
in daily living and in acquiring techniques of meeting difficult and perplexing 
problems (Strang, 1951). Furthermore, the adolescent’s values change from 
week to week, thus adding to his feelings of insecurity. From discipline, he 
derives a steadying influence provided by the people in his environment who 
remain the same in values and attitudes (Hacker and Geleerd, 1945)/ 

There are four reasons why every adolescent needs discipline. Thus disci¬ 
pline may be regarded as a “developmental need of adolescence. These 
reasons are: 


1. Discipline gives the adolescent a feeling of security in knowing where his bounda¬ 
ries, limits, and freedoms arc and thus eliminates confusion. 

2. Discipline enables him to live according to certain standards in order to have less 

feeling of guilt. . , , • in 

3. Discipline helps him to do the right thing so that he can be praised, and this, in 

turn, stimulates him to continue. . . . . . 

4. It is ego-bolstering to an individual to accomplish what is required of him. (Geiscl, 

1951.) 

While all adolescents need discipline, the intensity of the need varies 
markedly. In general, the younger the adolescent, the greater his need tor 
the security discipline can give him. However, within any age group, t is wi 
vary according to the degree of adjustment of the individual. Boys an gir 
who are well adjusted need less discipline than do those who are poorly ad¬ 
justed. When the poor adjustment stems from too much disciphne, 
is for more freedom of choice and fewer restraints imposed by those 
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authority. Freedom and responsibility under guidance generally produce 
better results than too much or too little discipline (Resnick, 1953). 

Methods of Control. Methods of controlling the behavior of youth can 
roughly be divided into two systems: first, a method based on issuing com¬ 
mands and punishing disobedience; and, second, a more flexible method in 
which parents explain to the adolescent why certain behavior is expected and 
why he may or may not be punished for violation of these expectations. The 
former method frequently results in an authoritarian home organization in 
which the parents set themselves above the child and establish formal dicta¬ 
torial relations. Unless this kind of control is relaxed by the time the indi¬ 
vidual reaches the middle of adolescence, there will be friction in the home 
and a tendency for the adolescent to seek his pleasures away from the home. 
When the second method of discipline exists, the family relationships are 
far better, and the adolescent conforms to parental expectations because he has 
high regard for them and for their attitudes (Cavan, 193-4). 

The type of disciplinary method used will vary according to where the 
family lives and the socioeconomic status of the family. As the social status 
of the family improves, there is an increase in flexibility of disciplinary 
methods. On the other hand, the lower the socioeconomic status of the family, 
the stronger the authoritarian disciplinary control (Hollingshead, 19-49). In 
urban areas, the home discipline is less autocratic than in the farm areas, 
where the youth must be controlled as a means of aid in the work of the 
farm. The modern urban family tries to prepare its young people to control 
their own behavior so that they may live independent lives as early as 
possible (Cavan, 193-4). 

There are marked variations in the leniency or severity of the method 
chosen. Because an adolescent is often defiant of parental authority and wants 
to deal with his conflicts himself, parents are persuaded to loosen some of 
their controls. Far too often, this results in their going to an extreme and 
being too permissive. Or they are inconsistent, going from one extreme to 
another. While leniency and severity of discipline produce both good and 
bad effects, consistency of discipline is more likely to produce moral compe¬ 
tence, regardless of whether the discipline is severe or light (Havighurst, 
1952a). Firm authority, which is characteristic of consistent discipline, “repre¬ 
sents the relatively unbudging reality with which the adolescent has to cope 
m the present and in later life” (Hacker and Geleerd, 1945). 

Unlimited freedom adds to the adolescent’s already present feeling of in¬ 
security (Hacker and Geleerd, 1945). He needs restrictions and limitations 
imposed by his family and teachers, because his controls are not yet well 
established. In learning to control his behavior, he derives some strength from 
knowing that the limitations imposed by his parents and society will protect 
him. To be effective, however, parental control must be realistic, fair, con¬ 
sistent, and reinforced by demonstrated affection. There are few things that 
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will precipitate panic behavior so readily as the lifting of all adult control. 
For many, this excessive permissiveness is an indication of weakness (Kirk¬ 
patrick, 1952). 

Overstrictness, on the other hand, causes the adolescent to believe that the 
whole world is hostile, and he acts accordingly (Hacker and Geleerd, 1945). 
He may become submissive or reject authority. As Frank (1949) has pointed 
out, “The stricter the parents, the stronger may be the revolt and the more 
outrageous the ‘hell-raising’ or the more submissive conformity to parents and 
priggish self-justification.” Neither extreme is desirable, nor will it con¬ 
tribute to harmonious family living or good social adjustments outside the 
home. 

Evaluation of Discipline. If discipline is to serve its purpose, it must help 
the individual to establish habits of behavior of a desirable type and maintain 
these habits. It is “directly related to self-control, and in this all discipline 
should have both its beginning and ending” (Garrison, 1951). To achieve this 
end, Garrison further maintains, discipline must (1) be administered in 
terms of the past life of the child, (2) be based upon understanding rather 
than emotions, (3) be understood by the subject concerned, (4) relate to the 
behavior act from which it resulted, rather than to the one administering the 
act, and (5) follow immediately after the act (p. 387). 

Havighurst (1952a) has evaluated discipline in terms of the wholesome 
functions discipline is expected to perform. If these functions are performed 
satisfactorily, then discipline is good. The important functions are: 


1. To teach the child that the world responds in orderly fashion to his actions. He 
must learn that certain behavior will always be followed by punishment, others by 
praise. Consistent discipline helps the child to learn that there is a moral orderliness in 

the world. . , 

2. To teach the child a reasonable degree of social conformity, but not too much co - 

^To help the child develop self-control and self-direction. Then he can make wise 
decisions on his own responsibility and thus develop a “conscience. 

Discipline is unwholesome if it intimidates the individual or if it is used 
to release the aggressions of the disciplinarian (Havighurst, 195 )• t is 
more important that the attitude of the disciplinarian be healthy than that 
the discipline be of one particular type. The adolescent reacts even more 
markedly to the attitude of the person in authority than does the child who e 
social insight is still too undeveloped for him to appreciate fully what 

^Disciplinary Attitudes. There are three disciplinary attitudes commonly 
found among parents which are harmful in that they tend “**£££ 
adolescent unwholesome attitude. These attitudes are: ‘”7'***^ 
which produces shy, insecure or overly bold, insecure children, who are ce 
tain to rebel openly during adolescence; lack, of any d.sc.pltnc beyond th 
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based on temporary annoyance, which produces an individual who can 
manage himself or manage his parents; and an unpredictable variation be¬ 
tween extremes of leniency and severity, which results in lack of security and 
self-confidence on the adolescent’s part. 

Adolescents have a strong tendency to believe that they are old enough to 
make decisions for themselves and to control their behavior without sugges¬ 
tions or interference from their parents and teachers. This negative attitude 
toward discipline is especially strong during the early part of adolescence, with 
girls more resistant to guidance than boys. Those with the lowest l.Q.’s arc 
likely to be more negative in their attitudes than are those of higher I.Q.’s 
(McGhee, 1950). The older adolescent frequently feels that his parents should 
not interfere with his desire to see certain movies, listen to certain radio 
programs, associate with boys and girls he likes as friends, smoke, drink, or 
stay out late at night. A number, on the other hand, feel that their parents are 
too lenient in their discipline and that they should not make exceptions to 
rules, no matter what the circumstances (Stott, 1930; Druckcr, 1931). 

The adolescent who rebels against discipline, especially if it is overstrict or 
inconsistent, is likely to develop unfavorable attitudes that will carry over 
into adult life (Terman et al„ 1938). A study of married men and women re¬ 
vealed that men’s reactions to authority during their youth had no efTcct 
upon their marital roles. In the case of the wives, however, dislike for their 
childhood discipline was associated with a dominant role in their marital re¬ 
lationships. This was true also of those wives whose childhood training was 
indulgent or who rebelled against authority. This shows the importance of 
discipline not only at the time the child is growing up but also as it affects his 
later role (Lu, 1953). 

After a period of rebellion against discipline, most adolescents realize that 
this is essential, since they are not adequately prepared to meet the challenges 
of life alone. Furthermore, they come to realize that the mores and laws of 
society are made not to interfere with their pleasures but to allow people to 
live together harmoniously and happily. As Hacker and Geleerd (1935) have 
pointed out, “The final acceptance of the restrictions within the limits of 
renewed ego activity marks the end of the adolescent period, as shown by 
the general calming down of the violent vacillation between the extremes of 
the elation of the superman and the depressions of deep despair.” 

PUNISHMENT 

Punishment is not pleasant at any age. In adolescence, it is likely to he 
humiliating as well as unpleasant. This is especially true when the punish¬ 
ment used is similar to that applied to children, such as spankings, slaps, or 
being sent to bed without anything to eat. When parents use poor judgment 
about the type of punishment they use, when there is disagreement between 
the parents about whether the adolescent should be punished and how he 
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should be punished, and when the severity of the punishment is out of propor¬ 
tion to what the adolescent has done, it is likely to have an unfavorable effect 
upon the adolescent. Strict discipline, combined with punishments of a severe 
nature, are likely to interfere with the adolescent’s ability to emancipate him¬ 
self from the home (Stott, 1939). 

If punishment is to serve the purpose of aiding in self-control, it must have 
the following characteristics: 

1. It should be related in form to the misbehavior. 

2. It must be certain and consistent. 

3. It must be fair and just. 

4. It must be impersonal. 

5. It must be constructive and conducive to better self-control. 

6. It should be withheld until the adolescent’s motive is understood. 

7. It should avoid the arousal of fear. 

8. It should not involve the assignment of extra work that is unrelated to the act 
for which the adolescent is being punished. (Sheviakov and Rcdl, 1944.) 


When an adolescent is punished, it is interpreted as meaning that his mis¬ 
behavior was intentional and that, as a result, he deserves to be punished to 
“teach him a lesson.” A study of adolescent boys and girls from farm, small¬ 
town, and city areas showed that the most common of the 75 reasons they 
gave for being punished were disobedience; trivial things; being impudent or 
“sassy”; neglecting work; getting home late from school; quarreling; and 
fighting. The least common reasons were; breaking something; being slow, 
and neglecting studies (Stott, 1940 b). 

Methods of Punishment. Spankings and whippings are uncommon espe¬ 
cially among adolescents living in cities and small towns (Stott, 1940 b). By 
far the most common form of punishment reported by high-school boys and 
girls was being scolded. Other commonly used forms of punishment were 
"being made to stay at home” and “being slapped.” In a study of junior-high- 
school students, similar forms of punishment were reported. The ones most 
commonly used by their parents when they misbehaved were reasoning, scold¬ 
ing, and deprivation of pleasures (Hicks and Hayes, 1938). According to a 
recent study of punishments of adolescents made by Strang (1951c), corpora 
punishments, scoldings, deprivations of various kinds, “being talked to,” and 
taking away privileges are the usual ways parents punish adolescents. 

The father is, traditionally, the disciplinarian of the family who administers 
punishments when children disobey. While fathers do punish adolescents, 
they do so less than do mothers. In Stott’s (1940 b) groups, two-thirds of the 
punishments were administered by the mother, though girls receive jn°re 
punishments from the mothers than did boys. In a study ofjuvenile Mm- 
quents, more than half of the punishments were administered by the fathers 


(Newell, 1932). t , 

Punishment is increasingly less frequent as the adolescent 


approaches legal 
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maturity. Boys on the whole are punished more than girls, and adolescents 
from small towns and cities are punished more than those who come from 
farm homes (Stott, 1940£). Burgess (193-4) reported that of the group he 
questioned, only 23 per cent were punished. At the junior-high-school age, 
17 per cent of the boys and girls questioned by Hicks and Hayes (1938) said 
they were not punished at all. Whether this is because adolescents do not 
need punishment or because their parents feel they are too old to be punished 
has not been determined. 

Reactions to Punishment. An adolescent views the punishments he receives 
in a more critical manner than does the child, who invariably becomes angry 
and resentful when he is punished, no matter how much he may have de¬ 
served the punishment. When the adolescent feels that the punishment was 
fair and deserved, and that the motives of the person who administered the 
punishment were not at fault, then he accepts the punishment in a spirit of 
good sportsmanship. He does not harbor a grudge as a child does; he does 
not interpret this to mean that the person who punished him no longer loves 
him; nor does he seek means of revenge, especially by being disobedient in the 
same way in the near future. 

While most adolescents consider their parents’ punishments fair and sensi¬ 
ble (Lederer, 1944) and realize that the parents punish, not in anger or dislike, 
but rather because they believe that it is necessary to their development, they 
nevertheless resent being punished. Boys react more antagonistically to scold¬ 
ings than do girls, but girls are more sensitive to group opinions about their 
punishments than are boys (Kirkendall, 1938). Adolescents are very critical of 
certain types of punishment, such as corporal punishment; they are very sensi¬ 
tive to the opinions of their peers, which makes them resent being embar¬ 
rassed before the group at home or in school; and they resent anything that 
seems unfair (Strang, 195H). 

Adolescents have their own opinions about how they should be punished 
and for what reasons. In one study of adolescents between the ages of 12 and 
16 years, the opinion expressed was that the best way of dealing with a dis¬ 
honesty situation was by explaining to the individual why he was wrong. 
They did not approve of corporal punishments or of scoldings, especially be¬ 
fore others. In dealing with lying, they felt that a confidential talk was better 
than punishment. After the age of 13 years, boys reported an increasing dislike 
for being punished by women, while girls disliked being punished by men. 
While, to most of the group, punishment was regarded as retributive and 

1939 0 ) me CXtent ref ° rmalive ’ ° n,y 3 few re S arded k as a deterrent (Hopkins, 

Too strict home discipline accompanied by corporal punishment is more 
otten found in homes of delinquents than of nondelinquents (Reinhardt and 

owler, 1930; Stevens, 1932). Overstrict discipline is closely associated with 
personality disorders and often leads to marital difficulties (Terman et al.. 
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1938). It leads to dislike for parents, rude answering, being irritated at and 
being ashamed of parents, infantile dependence, lack of self-control, being 
finicky about food, being curious about sex matters, having a tendency to 
homesickness, being less apt to decide on a vocation while in high school or 
college, being uncomfortable when with other people, having a tendency to 
worry, and having feelings of guilt. Those who are punished less severely 
have many friends and are better adjusted (Watson, 1934). 


MISDEMEANORS 

Behavior that is not in strict accord with the standards of the group is com¬ 
mon in adolescence. When the divergence from the accepted pattern is slight, 
the misbehavior is generally referred to as a “misdemeanor.” A misdemeanor 
is willful badness, mischievousness, or disobedience of a minor sort. More 
serious divergences, on the other hand, are labeled as “juvenile delinquency.” 
In many instances it is difficult to draw a sharp line of distinction. However, a 
fairly good criterion is the effect the individual’s misbehavior has on the 
group. When misbehavior inconveniences or harms others, it is classed as 
“delinquency.” Should the effect be limited to the individual and be merely 
a source of irritation to the group, it is generally referred to as a “misde¬ 
meanor.” 

Causes of Misdemeanors. There are many causes of misdemeanors. Some¬ 
times the trouble can be traced to ignorance of what is right or wrong. Faulty 
home training or lack of training in the home or school may be the basis of 
trouble, particularly in the early part of adolescence. When a student is in¬ 
solent, it may be merely that he does not have good manners or know how 
to behave properly. Or, it may stem from frustrations in the home or school 
that are being expressed in this manner as a form of release (Cohler, 1948). 
More often, however, misdemeanors result from the individual s desire for 
attention. When this is the motivating cause, the adolescent willfully breaks 
rules and ignores regulations in the hope of gaining admiration from others 
for his audacity. He even goes so far as to boast about what he has done, fre¬ 
quently exaggerating the wrongness of his acts. Back of this is doubt con 
cerning self and a feeling of inadequacy. There may even bfc a sense of shame, 
which he attempts to cover up by picturing his misdemeanor as a daring act. 

Drinking among young adolescent boys, as has been pointed out previous y, 
is more often a bid for attention than anything else. A boy wants to convince 
his friends that he is a regular fellow, not effeminate, and that he can hoi 
it like a man” without being affected by it (Hollingshead, 1949). Similarly, 
stealing may result from a desire for attention. The adolescent seeks the lime¬ 
light by the bravery of his acts, and even more important, he wants to na 
the things his friends have so that he can win their attention and adm.ranon. 

If this is impossible by fair means, then he is motivated tosteal - i " i 

girls even more than hoys, stealing things that will bring them the admiration 
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as well as the attention of other girls is common among those girls whose 
home environments make it impossible for them to have the material posses- 
^ sions their friends have (Hightower, 19-17). 

The desire for excitement and thrill, especially when strong and carried 
to an extreme, may lead the adolescent into trouble. His misbehavior may 
not be serious enough to lead to delinquency and bring him into the courts, 
but it is annoying to other people, sometimes harmful to himself, and could 
readily develop into delinquency unless more wholesome outlets for his desire 
for excitement are found. Many of the recreations engaged in by younger 
adolescents, especially boys, are mischievous and annoying, though not actu¬ 
ally in conflict with the law. Such activities as hopping freight cars, smoking, 
playing hooky from school, hitching rides on autos, or swiping milk bottles 
stem more from the desire for excitement than the desire to do anything 
intentionally wrong (Harris, 1932, 1933). Even in the case of drug addicts, 
there is no real adjustive value from the use of drugs by adolescents as is 
true of adults. Instead, using drugs stems primarily from an exaggerated 
A amount of adolescent thrill-seeking and bravado, combined with the tempta¬ 
tion offered them in neighborhoods where drug peddlers make it easy for 
them to satisfy their desire for thrills in this manner (Ausubel, 1952). 

Among the “tabooed pleasures,” smoking, gambling, and drinking, the 
adolescent finds excitement not from the activities alone but also from the 
fact that they arc activities that he is considered “too young” to engage in. 
According to Hollingshead (1939), 

The mystery with which adults surround these areas of behavior lends them a 
special value which seems to act as a stimulus to many young people who desire 
to experience the supposed thrill of pleasures their ciders deny them. The con¬ 
spiracy of silence which is an essential part of the clandestine violation of the 
. morcs has alr eady taught them how easy it is to avoid restrictions imposed by law 

and taboo if they are discreet about how, where, and under what circumstances it is 
done. (P. 315.) 

The adolescent who is making poor adjustments at home, in school, or 
with his peers, usually engages in more misdemeanors than does the adoles¬ 
cent who is better adjusted. This is seen in the case of truancy. Truants are 
generally suffering from personality disorders, due to poor home conditions; 
they have poor work habits in school; and they are generally retarded, with 
the result that they are in classes with younger children with whom they have 
httle in common. To escape this frustrating environment, they stay away 
from school (Mull, 1938, 1950). This is true of other forms of school mis¬ 
demeanors (Hurlock and McDonald, 1933). 

s When an adolescent belongs to a clique, he must do as his friends do to 
maintain his status in the clique. A girl may not like to smoke, and she may 
teel that it is wrong to break family or school rules about smoking, but if 
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her friends smoke, she must smoke too to avoid having them feel that she 
is not one of them. How great the social pressures of the clique are has been 
emphasized by Hollingshead (1949), thus: “To be in a clique in which so- , 
dally tabooed activities are a part of its action pattern, one has to participate 
in them. The reason is that one’s membership is dependent first upon the con¬ 
formity to the values held by the majority of the group and, second, upon 
how congenial the activities participated in by the group are to him.” While 
many adolescents do not find such activities pleasurable, they find the com¬ 
panionship of intimate friends pleasurable enough to compensate for doing 
some things they do not want to do or which they feel are wrong. 

Age of Misdemeanors. The peak of undesirable behavior generally comes 
between the ages of 13 and 14 years (Blatz and Bott, 1927; Ackerson, 1931; 
Hurlock and Jansing, 1934). Among boys, the most often observed undesir¬ 
able behavior at this age consists of disobedience, disorderliness, whispering, 
inattentiveness, carelessness, failure to prepare their work, or interrupting. 
Among girls, whispering, inattentiveness, carelessness, lack of interest, and 
daydreaming are the most frequent forms of misdemeanor. The undesirable V 
traits that increase with age in boys are truancy, interrupting, failure to pre¬ 
pare, laziness, and rudeness, while for girls those that increase with age are 
truancy, laziness, disobedience, insubordination, stubbornness, and showing 
off (Hurlock and McDonald, 1934). 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

The delinquent is an individual whose “accepted pattern of adjustment is at 
variance with the accepted codes of conduct which society is attempting to en¬ 
force” (Partridge, 1938). He is one “deemed to be in need of care or protec¬ 
tion, or who is proved to be beyond the control of his parents as well as those 
who have been found guilty of committing an offence" (Henriques, 1949). 
The difference between delinquent and nondelinquent behavior is one of 
degree. The delinquent is making social adjustments of an undesirable sort 
which are fundamentally like those of the nondelinquent, in that he is at 
tempting to adjust to the social group to which he belongs. Delinquent e 
havior comes from the “failure of social controls to produce behavior in con¬ 
formity with the norms of the social system to which legal penalties are 
attached” (Reiss, 1951). The major difference between the delinquent and t e 
nondelinquent comes from an “initial psychological inadequacy plus the de¬ 
velopment of a new, socially unacceptable, adjustive reaction which society 

designates as delinquency” (Zakolski, 1949). . ,. . f _ 

Because delinquency comes from the individual’s method o a J u * g 
society, which is unacceptable in form, the chances are that dehnquecy, 

less the methods of adjustment are corrected, will P“ S1S ‘‘"“ adu JjV 0 f the 
the delinquent will thus become an adult criminal As W.U.am H« y o th 
Judge Baker Guidance Center has pointed out, “Delinquency very frequen y 
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is the beginning of a criminal career and crime is the continuance into man¬ 
hood of conduct tendencies which started in childhood or early youth.” As 
Glueck and Glueck (1950) pointed out in their study of one thousand delin¬ 
quents, two-thirds to three-fourths of the group first showed delinquent be¬ 
havior in childhood, with the onset of misbehavior occurring between 9 
and 10 years of age (Master, 1948). 

“Delinquent” Type. From the earliest of civilized times, attempts have been 
made to explain why it is that the individual is a delinquent. There have been 
three general types of explanation of delinquency; the prescientific mystical 
explanation, which ascribed delinquent behavior to some force outside of or 
beyond the individual, such as evil spirits; the early modern particularistic 
explanation, which attempted to explain a specific behavior act on the 
basis of some particular factor, such as heredity, religion, broken homes, 
endocrine glands, or some physical abnormality; and the modern quasi- 
scientific empirical explanation, which emphasizes the interrelationship exist¬ 
ing between all the forces or conditions that affect the behavior of the indi¬ 
vidual (Tappan, 1949). 

Today it is widely recognized that there is no such thing as a “delinquent 
type.” Rather, a delinquent is an ordinary boy or girl who is a product of his 
environment, including his family relationships and his training at home, 
his neighborhood, school, and associates, and some peculiarity in himself, 
such as his poor intelligence or his own unhappiness, or a combination of both 
his environment and his personality (Henriques, 1949). Delinquency is a 
part of a community heritage. The patterns, attitudes, and practices of the 
delinquent are transmitted from person to person, from group to group, in 
the family, the gang, the playground, or the community through the influence 
of the leaders (Haydon, 1945). The adolescent accepts the patterns of delin¬ 
quent behavior either because of some inadequacy in himself or in his rela¬ 
tionship to his environment or because his immediate environment presents 
predominantly deviant behavior patterns (Carr, 1941). 

Seriousness of Juvenile Delinquency. Authoritative reports from courts and 
other law-enforcing agencies indicate that juvenile delinquency is on the 
increase in America (see Fig. 36). This is serious not only because of its effects 
upon society but also because it is symptomatic of maladjustment on the part 
of the offender. Unless remedial steps are taken, the maladjustment will in¬ 
crease. The result will be adult criminality. The increasing number of juvenile 
delinquents indicates that society is not meeting the needs of its young 
people. If it were, the youth of the country would develop into law-abiding 
citizens. The statistics on which the data showing the rate of juvenile delin¬ 
quency are based refer only to cases that came in formal conflict with the law. 

Many of the youth of today who are delinquent in their behavior are not 
caught (Zakolski, 1953). 

Furthermore, many who are caught are not fingerprinted, nor are public 
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records of the offense made. The purpose of this is to avoid branding young 
people as criminals. In 1950, an analysis of the arrest records for those who 
had violated state and municipal ordinances showed that nearly one-third, 
30.5 per cent, were under 25 years of age (Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
1950). The numbers in the teens, though smaller than those in the early 
20 s, nevertheless showed that the individual begins his criminal career early. 
Roughly, 10 per cent of all children become delinquent before they reach 
maturity (Bennett, 1940). Instead of decreasing since the Second World War, 
there has been a gradual increase in the percentage of delinquency cases re¬ 
ported since then. In 1952, for example, there was a 10 per cent increase in the 
nation over the preceding year (New Yorf^ Times, 1952). 

Index 



Fig. 36. Rise in juvenile delinquency during periods of stress. (Based on data from the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. From E. E. Schwartz, Statistics of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1949, 
261, 9-20. Used by permission.) 

Sex differences in delinquency are marked. In a study of a 33 year period, 
from 1903 to 1936, there was a marked increase in the number of delinquent 
girls, though the ratio at that time was 7 to 1 in favor of boys, with a notice 
ably smaller percentage of the girls as repeaters than boys (Mailer, 193 ). 
Since the mid-thirties, and noticeably so since the Second World War, the 
percentage of girl delinquents has increased more markedly than that of boys 
(Burrows, 1946; Schwartz, 1949). Not only are there more girl delinquents 
now than there formerly were, but the increase is progressing at a more 
rapid rate for girls than for boys (New Yor/( Times, 1950, 1952, 1 )• ur 

thermore, a girl's chances of being brought before the courts, once she is called 
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to the attention of the police, is greater than that for the boy (Garrison, 1951). 

Not only is delinquency in the cities greater than in the smaller communi¬ 
ties and rural districts, but the rate of increase in delinquency is greater (Bur¬ 
rows, 1946; New Yor{ Times, 1950, 1952, 1952*;). The explanation given for 
this is that in the smaller communities, the system of social control is inte¬ 
grated and more certain than in the larger communities. Through neighbors, 
the delinquencies of children are brought to the attention of the parents, and 
divergent behavior is then stamped out before it has time to take root. In 
cities, by contrast, such behavior is reported to the police, even though the 
offense is no greater than that committed by a child in a rural district. 

As Landis (1952) has pointed out, "It is clear, therefore, that differences in 
delinquency rates of rural and urban children reflect not differences in inher¬ 
ent dispositions, but a difference in the social framework and the social defini¬ 
tions it provides for children and young people, and in the attitudes of adults 
toward given types of behavior of children and youth.” In the urban areas, 
especially those where there is a high rate of delinquency, there is likely to 
be a duality of conduct norms rather than the dominance of either a con¬ 
ventional or a criminal culture. This conflict of moral values is not to be found 
in smaller communities, and hence there is less delinquency among the young 
people (Kobrin, 1951). The adolescent in a large city, with its contrasts of 
luxury and poverty, often feels lost and isolated, with no real sense of belong¬ 
ing. This gives him a feeling of insecurity that makes him an easy prey to the 
influences of a delinquent gang (Hoffman et al., 1952). 

Peak of Juvenile Delinquency. While delinquent behavior begins in child¬ 
hood, as early as 9 or 10 years of age (Glucck and Glueck, 1950), it becomes 
more pronounced between the ages of 14 and 15 years, when about 40 per 
cent of all delinquents fall in this age group (Burrows, 1946). The peak is 
generally reached during the latter part of adolescence. Statistics from differ¬ 
ent areas in the country show that the largest number of arrests are made of 
youth between the ages of 17 and 19 years. According to statistics from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice, the peak year 
is 19 (New Yor{ Times, 1952). As Hollingworth (1928) has pointed out, 

The majority of criminals lose their way socially while they are still in 
adolescence.” 

Boys begin their delinquent careers earlier than do girls. Boys under the 
age of 11 years outnumber girls 10 to 1. By middle adolescence, the rapid in¬ 
crease in girl delinquents and the relatively stable rate of increase for boys 
cuts down the ratio between the two sexes to 3% to 1 (New Yor* Times, 
1950). The difference in ages.of delinquency between the sexes may be ex¬ 
plained at least in part by the fact that girls are more closely supervised and 
not given as much or as early freedom by their parents as boys are. Only as 

they approach the end of adolescence is there less supervision and, hence, an 
increase in delinquency. 
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The reason that delinquency reaches its peak in middle to late adolescence 
is that at that age many adolescents must make social adjustments without the 
aid of parents or teachers. The adolescent may fall by the wayside if his train¬ 
ing in childhood has not been adequate. This means that the true source of 
trouble can in most instances be traced to inadequate moral training in 
childhood. Furthermore, the adolescent’s world is less confined to the home 
than the child’s, and he is expected to assume responsibility for his conduct in 
a way that the child is not. 

There are other reasons why adolescence is a peak age in juvenile delin¬ 
quency. These are: (1) The adolescent is a more “vulnerable” individual than 
his younger and older brother, and as a result he is more easily affected by 
problems and stimuli; (2) for the first time in his life, he strikes back because 
he is now strong enough or well enough integrated against a problem that has 
been as pressing for a number of years as it now is; and (3) he is now aware 
of a whole new set of problems and adjustments, those related to his awak¬ 
ened sex drive (Plant, 1948). 

Forms of Juvenile Delinquency. There are many forms of juvenile delin¬ 
quency, the most common of which include: 

1. Harm to persons, self, or others directly or indirectly involved in the social situation 

2. Damage or misappropriation of property 

3. Refusal to obey either parental, academic, or legal authority 

4. Acts leading to possible danger to self or others (Lee, 1952) 

Up to the age of 14 or 15 years, most cases of juvenile delinquency involve 
offenses against property, as robbery, burglary, larceny, auto theft, forgery, 
fraud, receiving stolen property, and arson (FBI Report, 1950). 

To the young adolescent it is fun and exciting to annoy others and to see if 
one can break the laws without being caught. In late adolescence, by contrast, 
the common forms of delinquency are offenses against persons in the forms of 
sexual irregularities, intoxication, and attempts at homicide and suicide 
(Children’s Bureau Report, 1946). There is a growing tendency to drug addic¬ 
tion, especially among adolescents in the larger cities where it is relatively easy 

to obtain drugs (Hoffman et al„ 1952). 

Since the Second World War, there has been an increase in the seriousness 
of the type of juvenile crime. Boys of 10 years of age, for example, are now 
committing the type of burglary and hold-ups that boys of 15 and 16 use 
to do, while boys of 15 and 16 are being arrested for the kinds of crimes that 
used to be committed by young men of 20 or 21 years of age (New or{ 
Times, 1952 a). This is true not only of urban youth but also of those of the 
smaller towns and rural districts (New Yorf( Times, 1950, 1952). Sexuae 
linquencies not only are more common among younger adolescent girls totlay 
than was true in the past, but they are of a more serious type. Approximately 
50 per cent of the delinquent girls who are institutionalized are either suite - 
ing from venereal diseases or they are pregnant (Johnson, 1941). 
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There are marked sex differences in the types of juvenile crime. Among 
boys, delinquencies consist mostly of stealing, disorderly conduct, burglary, 
destruction of property, acts of mischief and carelessness, traffic violations, 
drug addiction, and injuries to persons. For girls, by contrast, the most com¬ 
mon offenses are sexual irregularities, running away, petty stealing, ungovern¬ 
ability, and incorrigibility (Mailer, 1937; Burrows, 1946; U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, 1946; Zakolski, 1949; New Yor{ Times. 1952). Boys engage in a 
wider variety of delinquent behavior than do girls, and on the whole their 
behavior is of a more serious nature in that it is harmful to others while that 
of girls is more harmful to themselves. 

CAUSES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

While the causes of juvenile delinquencies are many and varied, they may 
be divided roughly into two classes, the predisposing causes and the motivat¬ 
ing causes. The predisposing causes are those which set the stage or pave 
the way for delinquent behavior by establishing unfavorable attitudes toward 
socially accepted standards of conduct. The motivating causes, on the other 
hand, drive the individual into immoral behavior. These causes occur in the 
lives of all adolescents. Whether or not they lead to delinquent behavior de¬ 
pends upon the presence or absence of the predisposing causes. 

Predisposing Causes 

Among the most important of the predisposing causes of juvenile delin¬ 
quency are the following, any one of which would be adequate to pave the 
way for delinquent behavior. 

Low-grade Intelligence. Delinquents as a group are slightly below average 
in intelligence as compared with the population as a whole. There are more 
mentally defective individuals among delinquents than among adolescents as 
a group, while at the same time there are some who are above normal, even 
in the superior groups. Many bright adolescents come in conflict with the 
law, while many dull ones do not. Low-grade intelligence, per se, is therefore 
not a direct cause of delinquency, though it may be one of the factors that 
predisposes the individual to delinquency (Glueck, 1934; Rogers and Austin, 
1934; Durca, 1935; Johnson, 1941; Dunsdon, 1947; Merrill, 1947; Wattenberg, 
1949; Glueck and Glueck, 1950). 

Delinquents are more likely to be retarded in school and to dislike school 
than are nondclinquents (Lehman and Witty, 1934; Moore, 1937; Eckenrode, 
1950; Glueck and Glueck, 1950). Many have difficulties in learning, especially 
in the areas of reading and arithmetic (Eccles, 1946; Dunsdon, 1947), they 
are less methodical in their approach to problems (Glueck and Glueck, 1950), 
and they do such poor work that they often repeat one or two grades (Duns¬ 
don, 1947; Birkeness and Johnson, 1949; Gough and Peterson, 1952). In one 
study of delinquents, it was found that there was a discrepancy of 2.07 years 
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between the schooling completed and the tested aptitude of the group. More 
than half had repeated two or more grades, while less than 10 per cent had 
repeated no school grades. Many who did not repeat were pushed through 
school faster than their abilities warranted (Ash, 1947). Delinquents are fre¬ 
quently truants, and their general attitude toward school is unfavorable 
(Birkeness and Johnson, 1949; Glueck and Glueck, 1950). Even the older 
adolescent who is in college is more likely to be an honor-system offender 
if he is a poor student than if his scholastic ability is on a par with that of his 
classmates (Mull, 1952). 

Lack of Moral Knowledge. While there is little evidence to show that delin¬ 
quents are lacking in knowledge of right and wrong, their ideals remain 
intellectual and are never emotionally absorbed. The individual takes over 
the ideals and values of people he is fond of. In the case of the delinquent, 
poor family relationships militate against his acceptance of family values, and 
he therefore submits to asocial impulses, such as to give in to the urgings of 
his friends toward asocial acts. To accept values and to act upon them, the 
individual must be close to a person with values. If the attachment is for 
peers of the wrong sort, delinquency is the usual outcome. This shows that 
morality cannot come from moralizing or setting up patterns of behavior for 
the child to copy. The child must have an emotional attachment for the 
person guiding him if the guidance he receives is to be effective and if he 
is to accept the moral values of that person (Zucker, 1943). Because the 
delinquent’s emotional attachments are for individuals of low moral values, 
he accepts these values as his, even though he may know that they are not 
the moral values widely accepted by society. 

Physical Condition. There is little evidence that juvenile delinquents are 
so physically inferior to nondelinquents that this alone can explain their de¬ 
linquency. A comparison of delinquents and nondelinquents from the same 
families revealed that the delinquents had slightly more defects, such as de¬ 
fective vision, dental caries, diseased tonsils, and endocrine disorders, than 
their siblings had and that the state of their general health was slightly poorer 
(Healy and Bronner, 1936). Delinquents, as a group, grow up more slowly 
than nondelinquents up to the age of 14 years, after which they surpass the 
nondelinquents. In body build, they tend to be mesomorphis, with closely 
knit, solid, muscular body builds. Few are conspicuously ectomorphic, with 
frail, delicate bone structure and long limbs (Glueck and Glueck, 195 ). 
However, there is some evidence that there are more cases of epilepsy an 
brain injuries among the delinquents than among the nondelinquents (G uec 
and Glueck, 1934; Brown and Solomon, 1942; Silverman, 1943; Sheldon 


et al., 1949). ..... i 

Degree of Socialization. The delinquent is not an unsocial individual. 
While he may be disliked by his teachers because of his troublesome behavior 
in school, he generally gets along well with his age-mates. He participates 
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in athletics and other recreational activities and often shows qualities of lead¬ 
ership (Atwood, 1933; Zakolski, 1949). As Harris (1948) has pointed out, the 
juvenile delinquent is not socially maladjusted. On the contrary, he is well 
adjusted to the group to which he belongs, but the standards of this group 
are too deviant to be acceptable to the larger social body. His activities in¬ 
dicate an early identification with ways of behavior that are forbidden to 
children, such as drinking, smoking, and gambling, but that are generally 
tolerated among adults. He is out of touch with the activities of his peer 
group and finds the activities that are socially acceptable too lacking in ex¬ 
citement to be satisfying to him. 

Furthermore, because of their poorer socioeconomic status, they have few 
places to meet and do things with their friends, other than in the street, in 
poolrooms, cellars, or similar areas of the community that encourage de¬ 
linquent behavior. Few opportunities are given them for healthy forms of 
recreation (Glueck and Glueck, 1934; Brill and Payne, 1938; Hollingshcad, 
1949). As a result of this deprivation, they gang together and seek adventure 
♦ by stealing rides, destroying property, gambling, drinking, and by staying 
away from school and home in the search of fun and adventure (Glueck and 
Glueck, 1950). In their search for excitement and adventure, they frequently 
come in contact with the law (McKay, 1949). Even in areas of the community 
where more wholesome forms of recreation are provided, those who are made 
to feel unwelcome shun such recreations and seek fun with others who 
make them feel welcome. If the pattern of recreation of such groups is delin¬ 
quent, the individual must follow the pattern or be excluded from the group 
(Hollingshcad, 1949; Tappan, 1949; Solomon, 1951). As Bossard (1948°) has 
remarked, “Delinquent gangs are a natural product of the social education 
process in areas where the prevailing patterns are antisocial.” 

Poor Environment. The type of environment the adolescent grows up in 
' “determined largely by the income of his family. The lower the income level, 
the less desirable will be the environment. In a poor environment, the moral 
values will be low, and the individual, from earliest childhood, will be sur¬ 
rounded by patterns of behavior that present crimes more as commendable 
than reprehensible acts. He will see the easy money, good clothes, and cars 
that arc the fruit of crime, and he will see crime as an opportunity to im¬ 
prove his own lot in life (Weeks, 1943; Ludden, 1944; Wallcrstein, 1947- 

Glueck and Glueck, 1950). 

Studies of the areas of cities where the rate of delinquency is highest have 
shown that they are characterized by poor housing, congestion, lack of 
ccreational facilities, and general poverty. As the distance from the slum 

ra^ erS fTr aSeS ’ thCre V dCCrCaSe ' n the delinquency rates. The lowest 

% and i °l de K n , qUenC l ar L fOUnd m thc bettcr resid ential areas of the cities 
and m high-class suburban areas, which provide better recreational facilities 

young people, a better pattern of living, and a higher standard of moral 
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values (Shaw and McKay, 1931; Burgess, 1934; Bartlett and Harris, 1936; 
Mailer, 1937; Wattenberg and Balistrieri, 1950; New Yor{ Times, 1950, 1952). 

The environment in which the individual grows up influences him indi¬ 
rectly through the different forms of mass communication available, such as 
movies, newspapers, radio, television, and the comics. Studies of the effects of 
these forms of mass communication have all stressed that they are not directly 
responsible for delinquency but that, when there are other predisposing 
factors present, such as emotional instability, poverty, or unfavorable family 
relationships, these different forms of communication may and sometimes 
do intensify the unfavorable condition already present. In the case of the 
movies, it has been pointed out that what a person sees in the movie and 
what he later recalls will depend upon his predisposition. An adolescent who 
is well adjusted will react very differently to a given movie than will a poorly 
adjusted individual (Pressey, 1938). Sensational newspaper articles and pic¬ 
tures of crime have their greatest influence on those adolescents who are al¬ 
ready predisposed to delinquent behavior (Clinard, 1949; McKay, 1949). For 
the normal, well-adjusted individual, the comics act as a mental catharsis for 
emotional tensions (Bender and Schilden, 1940; Bender and Lourie, 1941), 
even those that glorify the more vicious forms of crime (McIntyre, 1945; 
Wertham, 1948). 

Studies of the comic reading of a group of delinquents as compared with 
nondelinquents reveal that delinquents read many more of the “harmful’’ 
and “questionable” comics than do nondelinquents, while they read the harm¬ 
less type in about equal numbers. This may keep the spirit of crime alive 
in the delinquent group, though there is no evidence of a cause-and-effect 
relationship between delinquency and reading of the comics (Hoult, 1949). In¬ 
stead, normal aggressive reactions may find release through fantasies stimu¬ 
lated by the comics. The comics are often used as a “scapegoat” for delin¬ 
quency. Like the movies, the comics do not entice youth into crime, but 
rather those who are responsive to crime portrayals may, on occasion, use 
ideas and techniques seen in the comics, as is true of what they see in the 
movies (Thrasher, 1949). To date, no one has demonstrated conclusively 
that the comics are detrimental in any way (Cavanaugh, 1949). 

Unfavorable Home Conditions. Poor home conditions, in terms of poverty, 
semipoverty, bad family relationships, deprivations of the essentials of life, an 
unfavorable neighborhood surroundings, are more commonly foun 
delinquents than among nondelinquents (Mailer, 1937; Johnson, 1W 
Birkencss and Johnson, 1949; Wattenberg and Balistrieri, 1950). One of the 
most unfavorable of the bad home conditions is a home broken by deatn, 
divorce, separation, or desertion. Regardless of the cause of the broken home 
the child is deprived of adequate parental guidance during the lormativ 
years of his life; there is usually a period of emotional tension preceding; and 
following the break; and there is likely to be poverty or near poverty, whicn 
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means living in an unfavorable neighborhood, emotional tensions and 
family friction, and severe deprivations in adolescence when material posses¬ 
sions are especially important to the social acceptance of the individual by his 
peers. It is the accompaniments and effects of the broken home, more than 
the fact that the home has been broken, that affects the adolescent unfavor¬ 
ably (Campbell, 1932; Burgess, 1934; Hirsch, 1937; Mailer, 1937; Wickham, 
1943; Louttit, 1947; Merrill, 1947; Meier, 1948; Shulman, 1949; Glueck and 
Glueck, 1950). Delinquents are more often placed in foster homes when their 
own homes are broken than are nondelinquents (Glueck and Glueck, 1950). 

A majority of sex delinquencies among girls are to be found among those 
who come from broken homes (Meier, 1948). Cases of truancy, ungovern¬ 
ability, and running away are likewise frequent offenses among girl delin¬ 
quents from broken homes. Boy delinquents from broken homes are more 
likely to be apprehended for property damages and truancy (Weeks, 1940). 
A broken home is serious at any age, but for the younger child who needs 
guidance, care, and love, it is especially serious and is more likely to lead to 
delinquency than if the break came at an age when the individual was more 
independent and more capable of managing his own affairs with a minimum 
of guidance from his parents. 

Children at all ages imitate the behavior patterns they observe in their 
parents. Studies of the parents of delinquents have revealed that they provide 
a very poor model for their children to imitate (Gough and Peterson, 1952). 
Frequent arrests, lack of respect for the law, low moral standards, drinking, 
sexual irregularities, dishonesty, and irresponsibility are common forms of 
behavior patterns found among the parents of delinquents. Low-grade in¬ 
telligence, insanity, venereal diseases, drunkenness, serious physical ailments, 
and emotional instability are more commonly found among the parents of 
delinquents than of the nondelinquents (Lumpkin, 1931; Healy and Bronner, 
1936; Wickham, 1943; Glueck and Glueck, 1950). 

Studies of juvenile delinquents have revealed that, for the most part, family 
relationships are bad. The adolescent feels unwanted, unloved, and rejected. 
When he gets into trouble, his parents are intolerant and may even go to 
the extreme of disowning him. Just when he needs their love and help most, 
he is deprived of it. As a result of feeling unloved and unwanted, the delin¬ 
quent has little love for his parents or his siblings, he has little concern for 
the welfare of the family, and he is unwilling to follow his parents’ advice or 
guidance. This resentful attitude accompanied by hostility and unwillingness 
to conform carries over from the home to his relationships with society in 
general (Healy and Bronner, 1936; Symonds, 1939; Zucker, 1943; Foulds, 
1945; Shulman, 1949; Glueck and Glueck, 1950; Gough and Peterson, 
1952). How poor the relationships are may be seen by the fact that delin¬ 
quent boys play little with their fathers as compared with nondelinquents 
(Wattcnbcrg, 1950). 
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Delinquents report that they are dissatisfied with their homes, they are 
highly critical of their parents and siblings, and they feel that their parents 
show favoritism toward their siblings (Zucker, 1943). In homes where parents 
are foreign-born, there are constant clashes between parent and adolescent 
regarding standards of behavior. Parents are either strict in trying to enforce 
the old world standards on their children or are bewildered about what to do. 
This results in overly strict, overly lenient, or inconsistent discipline. In his 
strivings to be acceptable to his peers, the adolescent frequently disobeys 
parental authority and behaves in a manner that leads him into trouble with 
the law (Mailer, 1937; Metfessel and Lovell, 1942; Lee, 1952). 

The discipline in the homes of delinquents is generally found to be poor and 
inconsistent (Henriques, 1949). Parents are easygoing and allow their 
children to run wild most of the time (Wattenberg and Balistrieri, 1950). 
There is usually much friction between the parents and their sons and 
daughters about standards of conduct (Wickham, 1943). In other cases, 
discipline is overstrict and allows for little freedom on the adolescent’s part. 
Parents of delinquents have been found to be less kindly in their disciplinary 
practices than parents of nondelinquents. Thus the delinquents are reared in 
homes of little understanding, affection, stability or moral fiber by parents 
unfit to be guides or protectors (Glueck and Glueck, 1950). When the 
fathers are young, not only are they poor disciplinarians, but there is likely 
to be much friction in the home that leads to separation of the parents or 
divorce (Wattenberg et al., 1950). 

Not only is the moral training of the delinquent neglected in the home, but 
there is little emphasis placed on religious training. Studies of juvenile delin¬ 
quents have revealed that they receive less religious training in the home and 
attend Sunday school and church less than do nondelinquents (Kvaraceus, 
1944). As J. Edgar Hoover (1948) has pointed out, “In practically every 
home where juvenile delinquency is bred, there is an absence of religious 
training for children. . . . Most of them have never been inside a church.” 
While church attendance alone would not save the individual from delin¬ 
quency, it has been suggested that church attendance is a “part of a way of 
living which generally reduces tendencies toward juvenile misconduct.” (Wat¬ 
tenberg, 1950£.) 

Unjust or overstrict punishment builds up a resentful attitude toward the 
punisher and toward society in general (Stevens, 1932). Parents of delin¬ 
quents rely mainly on physical punishment as a means of control (Glueck 
and Glueck, 1950), and they show poor judgment regarding the type and 
severity of punishment they use (Wickham, 1943). In homes where the 
father whips his children for misbehavior, the delinquency rate is found to 
be higher than in homes where less corporal punishment is used. Further¬ 
more, such punishment builds up an unfavorable attitude, as is s own 7 
the fact that nearly twice as many delinquent boys in one study reporte t at 
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they regarded their father as “the meanest man," as compared with a group 
of nondelinquents (Reinhardt and Fowler, 1930). When whippings come in¬ 
consistently, the delinquent is not deterred by them, because the rewards of 
stealing and other forms of delinquent behavior outweigh the occasional 
punishments he receives (Davis and Havighurst, 1947). 

The popular idea is that only children are spoiled, undisciplined, and 
likely to get into trouble. Studies of size of family in relation to delinquency 
have not substantiated this belief. On the contrary, there are fewer delin¬ 
quents in proportion to number of cases of only children than is true of larger 
families. On the other hand, the larger number of delinquents come from 
the large families (Glueck and Glueck, 1934, 1934a; Shulman, 1949; Watten- 
berg, 1949). This may be explained partly by the lack of training it is possible 
to give when the number of children is large and the family income small. 

While poverty is not in and of itself a cause of juvenile delinquency, it 
produces causes. It causes parents to neglect their children, especially when 
mothers must go out to work, and it produces tension in the home. Poverty 
makes it impossible for youth to have the things their peers have, and this 
creates envy and motivation to get them by any means possible. Furthermore, 
poverty produces undernourishment and poor physical health, both of which 
mean low mental resistance to temptations (Caldwell, 1931; Sullenger, 1934; 
Henriques, 1949). Many boys work in street trades, for example as bootblacks 
and delivery boys, or in poolrooms, bowling alleys, or other places where their 
associates are likely to be unfavorable influences (Glueck and Glueck, 1950). 
Girls from poor families take jobs as waitresses, domestic workers, or maids 
in hotels where they are likely to become the prey of unscrupulous men who 
take advantage of their youth and inexperience (Harris, 1944; Meier, 1948). 

For the average adolescent, school is a pleasant, or at least a tolerable, ex¬ 
perience. For the student who has dilliculties with learning, there are so many 
frustrations and humiliations that school is often an intolerable experience. 
As Malm and Jamison (1952) have pointed out, 

A teacher who is unsympathetic, school requirements that are dull or beyond 
his ability, handicaps which prevent his getting along well with the other students 
any or all of these may intensify a student’s feelings of insecurity, feelings of 
worthlessness, and feelings of boredom to the extent that he may seek his satisfac¬ 
tions elsewhere legitimately or not-or to the extent that he may become pun- 
lsningly aggressive toward the society which has failed him. 

When the school puts emphasis on traditional school subjects, the individual 
with a low I.Q. or a dislike for school may find it impossible to do the work 
required by the school. Constant failures and retardation add to his dislike 
Gough and Peterson, 1952). Should the teacher regard his misbehavior, 
hich springs from his boredom or dislike for school, as a reflection on her 
y as a dls c»pl»nanan, she may intensify his dislike for school by her 
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rejective, punitive attitude (Kvaraceus, 1944; Fenton, 1948). Frustrations 
caused by conditions in the school may be responsible for some of the delin¬ 
quencies (Smith, 1952). That this is so may be seen by the results of a study 
in which an attempt was made to determine at what months and at what 
times of the day delinquencies are most frequent. 

It was found that there was a drop in the number of delinquencies in the 
month in which the school summer vacation began, followed by a rise during 
the latter part of the summer vacation. The longer the school year, the fewer 
the number of juvenile delinquencies. In the summer months, most of the 
delinquencies occurred in the early morning and at midnight; during the 
school year, the greatest numbers came at 9 a.m., 3 to 5 p.m., and at 8 p.m. 
Malicious destruction of property was greater en route to or from school, 
suggesting aggressions due to school frustrations. The offenses most frequent 
in the afternoons and evenings, during the school months, were wrongfully 
appropriating property, robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto thefts. While 
schools prevent many young people from getting into trouble because of the 
stabilizing influence of the school routine, there are others for whom it is 
such a frustrating experience that it predisposes them to delinquency (Wat- 
tenberg, 1948). 

With the many unfavorable conditions existing in the homes, neighbor¬ 
hoods, and schools of delinquents, it is not surprising that they develop per¬ 
sonality patterns of an unfavorable type (Hinkelman, 1953). Fig. 37 shows 
some of the personality traits commonly found in delinquents. The delinquent 
is a different type of individual from the nondelinquent (Birkeness and 
Johnson, 1949). There are certain personality patterns commonly found 
among juvenile delinquents: the unsocialized, aggressive delinquent; the 
socialized delinquent; and the emotionally disturbed delinquent (Jenkins and 
Glickman, 1947). The unsocialized, aggressive delinquent feels deprived, re¬ 
jected, misunderstood, and insecure. This results in hostile, cruel, violent, 
destructive behavior (Jenkins and Glickman, 1947). Temperamentally, he is 
restlessly energetic, impulsive, extroverted, aggressive, and often sadistic. His 
attitude is hostile, defiant, resentful, stubborn, unconventional, and nonsub¬ 
missive to authority (Glueck and Glueck, 1950). He usually lacks a feeling of 
guilt about his misdeeds (Healy and Bronner, 1936). 

The socialized delinquent, by contrast, is better accepted by his peers and 
by society in general. He has strong loyalties to his friends and is anxious to 
win their favor (Jenkins and Glickman, 1947). Because of lax discipline an 
unfavorable home conditions, he is generally without decisiveness and per¬ 
sistence, he is easily influenced by others, he is unrealistic, he is poor in perse¬ 
verance, goal-striving, dependability of action, and consistency, and he is irre 
sponsible because he has been forced to undertake social and domestic re¬ 
sponsibilities beyond his abilities (Dunsdon, 1947; Birkeness and Johnson, 
1949; Jastak and Gilliland, 1950). 
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The emotionally disturbed delinquent suffers from feelings of rejection and 
deprivation of love even more than the delinquent with the more aggressive 
personality pattern. He is emotionally immature as compared with his age- 
mates, he daydreams, worries, is shy, seclusive, easily discouraged and de¬ 
pressed, he feels inadequate in any situation, has few friends, and shows many 
signs of instability, such as excessive worrying, nail biting, excessive movie 

Per Cent 
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social maladjustment 

7. Extroversion 
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D = Delinquent boys N = Nondelinquent boys 

Fig. 37. Personality traits of delinquent and nondclinquent boys. (Based on data oj 
S. Gluecl{ and E. T. Glueck f. Unraveling juvenile delinquency, Neiv Yor%: Common¬ 
wealth Fund, 1950. From L. Cole, Psychology of adolescence. 4th ed., New York: Rine¬ 
hart, 1954. Used by permission.) 

attendance, and a strong urge for crowd companionship. He blames others for 
his own shortcomings and is suspicious and jealous (Burgess, 1934; Healy and 
Bronner, 1936, 1948; Durea, 1937; Odoroff and Harris, 1942; Hirschberg, 
1947; Jenkins and Glickman, 1947; Birkeness and Johnson, 1949; Gatling, 
1950; Gough and Peterson, 1952). 

In recent years, there has been a marked increase in emotionally disturbed 

19S? n T CntS ’ especiaIly in the case of S irls ( Ncu/ Yor k Times, 1950, 1952, 
1952a). One of the methods of relieving emotional tensions that today’s delin- 
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querns are using is taking drugs. They maintain that drugs “make them re¬ 
lax, give them nice feelings,” and give them “confidence which keeps them 
from feeling unimportant.” Marijuana offers them a stimulant and makes 
them feel competent, while Heroin is a depressant that decreases their sensi¬ 
tivity to social pressures and dulls their feelings of inadequacy (Hoffman 
etal, 1952). M 7 V 


Motivating Causes 

One or more of the predisposing causes of juvenile delinquency listed 
above are present in the lives of the majority of adolescents. But, in the ab¬ 
sence of a motivating cause to drive the individual into delinquent behavior, 
he behaves in a socially approved manner. The motivating cause, working in 
collaboration with the predisposing cause or causes, produces a driving force 
that is too strong for the individual to resist. The result is behavior contra¬ 
dictory to the standards of conduct approved by the group to which he 
belongs. 

Common Motivating Causes. The motivating causes of juvenile delin¬ 
quency are many. Sometimes the motive is thought out, planned in every 
detail, and carefully executed. Sometimes, the delinquent acts impulsively 
in a fit of anger or jealousy, and then bitterly regrets his act after it has been 
completed. In most cases, delinquency is an “impulsive reaction made in 
order to find direct or indirect satisfaction for instinctive urges” (Healy and 
Bronner, 1936). 

The most common of these are dissatisfaction with present conditions and 
a desire for better things, which has been intensified by reading romantic 
stories and seeing glamorous movies; desire for adventure and the limelight; 
desire for easy wealth without hard work; boredom resulting from too few 
duties and too few recreational opportunities; desire for sex gratification, 
which is frequently intensified by movies and magazines; and feelings of in¬ 
security. Studies of delinquents show that the urge for feelings of achievement 
is very strong. If opportunities of a wholesome type are not offered for the 
satisfaction of this urge, it will break out in undesirable ways and express 
itself in socially disapproved behavior. Delinquent behavior is a response to 
the thwarting of some desire on the youth’s part. How delinquent the be¬ 
havior will be will depend to a large extent upon how strong the thwarted 
motive is and what thwarted it. If the only behavior that will give the indi¬ 
vidual personal satisfaction is delinquent behavior that he can do well, he wi 

then turn to delinquency (Rogers, 1942). 

Kelchner (1941), in an analysis of the motives of juvenile delinquents, has 
stressed the fact that their motives are those of normal but immature young 
people, rather than of criminals. He found the chief motives m be pleasure 
in possession, wanting to give presents, adventure, playing tricks, acting i 0 > 
revenge, stubbornness, and passively following others. In the case o stca mg, 
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there are three common sources of motivation: the desire to have what others 
have; the desire to gain attention; and the desire to find a satisfactory outlet 
for emotional conflicts (Hightower, 1947). 

Corrective Measures. Early methods of dealing with juvenile delinquency 
made use of severe corporal punishment. The belief behind these methods was 
that the only way to “drive out the devil” was through the use of physical 
force. As the belief in the presence of the devil in the culprit gave way to the 
realization that environmental causes in one form or another were primarily 
responsible for producing juvenile delinquency, corporal punishment became 
less severe and other forms of punishment replaced it. 

Furthermore, investigations of the effect of corporal punishment on the 
attitude of the individual punished revealed that more harm than good re¬ 
sulted. The development of a revengeful attitude toward the punisher, toward 
all in authority, and toward rules and regulations merely served as a motivation 
to further delinquent behavior* Corporal punishment did not prove to be a 
deterrent. Follow-up studies of juvenile delinquents who had been institution¬ 
alized as punishment for their offenses showed that many were repeaters when 
they were released from the institutions (Hcaly and Bronner, 1936; Glueck 
and Glueck,1940, 1943). 

Present Trends. Present trends in dealing with juvenile delinquency place 
emphasis on correction and rehabilitation rather than on punishment and 
vengeance. Instead of emphasizing punishment of the individual for delin¬ 
quent behavior, attempts are made to prevent its occurrence by stressing the 
necessity for improved living conditions among the underprivileged, for more 
recreational opportunities, and for better parental supervision. It is now recog¬ 
nized that the delinquent “presents a psychological deficit. He is a less ade¬ 
quate personality” (Zakolski, 1949). If he is to be prevented from reaching this 
state, preventive measures must be taken to deal with the situations in his 
life that give rise to the type of child who later becomes a delinquent. 

Because delinquency is only a step away from nondelinquency (Zakolski, 
1949a) and because adolescence is the period when the behavior problems of 
childhood “mature into full-fledged delinquency” (Harris, 1948), the present 
trend is to try to identify the potential delinquent and socialize him so that he 
will fit into the group. The age of 8 years has been found to be the “key age” 
when delinquent behavior begins (Illson, 1954). Through the use of ques¬ 
tionnaires, tests, and observations of behavior, potential delinquents can now 
be identified and remedial steps taken to socialize them by correcting the 
conditions that give rise to later delinquency. While the major offenses of 
girls, sex delinquencies, do not show up as early as stealing and other com¬ 
mon forms of delinquency in boys, it is nevertheless possible to identify those 
who may, at a later age, become delinquents (Healy and Bronner, 1936; 
Weeks, 1943; Glueck and Glueck, 1950; Illson, 1954). 

Kvaraceus (1948) has given the following signs as indicative of a boy or 
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girl who is particularly vulnerable to delinquency: he or she feels dissatisfac¬ 
tion with school because of poor schoolwork, little academic aptitude, or repe¬ 
tition of several grades; plays truant; belongs to no recognized or supervised 
recreational or character-building agency; has unsatisfactory home condi¬ 
tions; lives in a high-delinquency neighborhood; feels rejected in home, 
school, or neighborhood. While these are “danger signals,” Kvaraceus has 
stressed that “Not every child who shows one or more of these signs will 
become a delinquent. However, from the evidence at hand, it is safe to say 
that a major portion of these unfortunate children who will appear in the 
juvenile courts of tomorrow will be drawn from the reservoir of children who 
show several of these characteristics.” Of all the “danger signals” of delin¬ 
quency, the most important one is unfavorable home conditions. In investigat¬ 
ing potential delinquency, special emphasis should be placed on the discipline 
used by the father, the supervision by the mother, the affection of the mother 
and the father for the child, and the cohesiveness of the family (Illson, 1954). 

Most of the factors contributing to potential delinquency are controllable, 
provided they are recognized and dealt with in time (Henriques, 1949). Deal¬ 
ing with one alone is not enough. If the potential delinquent is to be socialized 
so that he will learn to fit into the larger social group, consideration must be 
given to his home life, his adjustments to his family, his school, his peers, and 
to the acceptance of a socially approved moral code (Harris, 1948). It is not 
enough, for example, to blame the parents for the delinquent behavior of their 
children and, as has been done in some communities, to punish the parents 


when their children arc brought to the juvenile courts. 

Parents do not intentionally train their children to be delinquents. It is ig¬ 
norance on their part or unfavorable conditions beyond their control that lead 
to trouble. Only when home conditions and unfavorable conditions in the 
school, neighborhood, and community at large are corrected will it be possible 
to eliminate the predisposing causes that lead to juvenile delinquency (Harris, 
1944, 1948; Dyer, 1945; Havighurst, 1945; Kvaraceus, 1945; Felix, 1947; 
Wallerstein, 1947; McClusky, 1948; Strang, 1948; Tappan, 1949; Glueck and 
Glueck, 1950; Robinson, 1950; Solomon, 1951). In the schools, much can be 
done to prevent juvenile delinquency by controlling the causes that predispose 
the child to delinquent behavior. Specific suggestions as to how^ this can e 
done consist of (1) hiring teachers who “understand children ; (2) com¬ 
munity study and utilization of community resources; (3) planning a cur¬ 
riculum that meets the “imperative needs of youth” and P u “ ,n S 11 1 
operation; and (4) providing child guidance services for the study and treat 

ment of personality disorders (Kaminkow, 1953). 

A careful analysis of all the suggestions gtven for coping & 

problem of juvenile delinquency shows that ma]or emphasis is P 
providing activities in the home, school, and community in which th 
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cent can feel successful and accepted and that provide socially approved out¬ 
lets for his energies. In addition, emphasis is placed on the importance of 
the adolescent’s feeling that he is loved not only by his parents but admired 
and liked by his teachers and peers. As Cole (1954) has pointed out, “The 
attack upon the problem is indirect and consists essentially in substituting 
acceptance for rejection by means of activities that are within the established 
social norms but are more satisfying to the adolescent than his delinquency." 


Chapter 12 

SEX INTERESTS 


With the development of sex organs and the secondary sex characteristics 
comes the necessity for psychological adjustment to the problems of sex. The 
physiological changes that accompany puberty give rise to heightened sensi¬ 
tivity, shyness, moodiness, a new attitude toward sex, and a new attitude 
toward self. Adjustment to these new aspects of development must be made 
if the adolescent is to make satisfactory adjustments to members of the oppo¬ 
site sex. As Cole (1954) has pointed out, “Whether sudden or gradual, the 
boy-and-girl friendships of adolescence are essential to normal adjustment. 
Nothing that results from them could possibly be as serious as their failure to 
develop.” 

“Heterosexuality” means the focus of interest on members of the opposite 
sex. It means an adult level of sexuality in which the primary sex interest is in 
members of the opposite sex. There is, to be sure, some heterosexual behavior 
in the childhood years. But the form it takes then differs quite markedly from 
that in adolescence. Interest in members of the opposite sex in childhood 
places major emphasis on competition with them. In adolescence, by contrast, 
the interest is romantic in nature and accompanied by a strong desire to win 
the approval of members of the opposite sex. 

Good heterosexual development involves four important qualities. They 
are: 

1. The acceptance of the sex role characteristic of his sex and reasonable satisfaction 
with the way he fulfills it 

2. An understanding of the biological basis of reproduction, a realization of the place 
of sex stimulation, sex interests, and sex activity in a well-balanced, wholesome life, the 
development of attitudes toward sex that make for good mental health, and the posses¬ 
sion of ideals and standards that will give sex an importance and a spirituality beyond 
the purely physical 

3. The ability to find die other sex attractive and to be attractive to them, so that 

the individual can fall in love and be loved , . 

4. The ability to meet the other sex on terms of equality in companionship, in busi¬ 
ness, and in civic affairs (Malm and Jamison, 1952) 

Stimuli to Heterosexual Interests. Heterosexual interests depend largely 
upon the maturing of the sex organs. While there is some interest in mem¬ 
bers of the opposite sex during childhood, this interest is markedly different 
from that of adolescence. On the whole, the childhood interest is more nega- 
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tive than positive in character. With the attainment of sexual maturity, on the 
other hand, the interest becomes positive (Hughes, 1926; Leal, 1931; Stone and 
Barker, 1934). What little preadolescent sex play there is—and this is found 
more among children of the lower than of the higher socioeconomic groups 
—ends with the onset of adolescence, and a new adult pattern of sexuality is 
established. In boys, the peak of sexual activity and interest comes in the latter 
part of adolescence, while for girls the peak comes in the middle 20’s. In 
girls, the capacity to reproduce does not coincide with the capacity to be 
aroused erotically. This difference in sexual responsiveness between the sexes 
may be due largely to social factors that condition the girl psychologically 
(Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953). 

The age of sexual maturing and the speed with which maturing takes place 
influence the onset and intensity of heterosexual interests. Those who mature 
early not only show an early interest in members of the opposite sex, but 
they may settle down into a mature relationship of engagement and marriage 
before they are out of their teens. Those who mature late, on the other hand, 
show no interest in heterosexual relationships until after their earlier-maturing 
peers have already surpassed them in social experiences with members of the 
opposite sex. The better students in high school and college, more because of 
interests in their studies than because of delayed sexual maturing, often lag 
behind their contemporaries in their sex behavior. When they later have to 
learn their way around with members of the opposite sex, they do not have 
the protection of being one of a group in the same situation where all are 
so busy correcting their own mistakes that they do not have the time or 
inclination to laugh at the mistakes of others. While delay in sex interest is 
not apt to have serious permanent consequences, it may mean a relatively un¬ 
happy adolescence (Havighurst, 1953). 

The age of sexual maturing in boys not only affects their interests and 
activities with members of the opposite sex, but it has been found to influence 
their sexual activities throughout life. Early-maturing boys are sexually the 
most active of the entire population, even during the years of 16 to 20 when 
all boys normally reach their peak of sexual activity. Even in the age group 
of 46 to 50 years, early-maturing men have about a 20 per cent greater rate of 
sexual outlet than the late-maturing (Kinsey et al., 1948). No similar results 
were found among girls and women, whose sexual interests and behavior are 
more conditioned by socially approved patterns and mores than is true of men 
(Kinsey et al., 1953). 

Even though puberty changes predispose the individual to respond to mem¬ 
bers of the opposite sex in a manner that differs markedly from the behavior 
of children, direct stimuli are needed to call forth heterosexual behavior. The 
age at which boys become conscious of sex in such a way as to have it become 
a matter of occasional conversation and an item of their thought has been 
reported to fall between 9 and 16 years, with an average at 12.5 years. Both 
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boys and girls in the latter part of high school talk about members of the 
opposite sex, dates, and matters relating to sex as one of their favorite topics 
of conversation (Jones, 1943; Fleege, 1945). 

To determine specifically what stimuli give rise to erotic responsiveness, 
boys from 11 to 18 years of age were asked to name the situations that stimu¬ 
lated them. The most common forms of erotic stimuli were found to be as 
follows: 


Prcadolesccnl Boys, 
Aged 11 to 14 Years 

Sex conversation 
Female nudity 
Obscene pictures 
Motion pictures 
Daydreaming 
Burlesque or stage shows 
Nude art 

Motion when riding 

Literature 

Own body 

Male nudity 

Dancing 

Music 


Adolescent Boys, 
Aged 15 to 18 Years 
Female nudity 
Daydreaming 
Obscene pictures 
Motion pictures 
Sex conversation 
Burlesque or stage shows 
Dancing 
Nude art 

Motion when riding 
Own body 
Literature 
Male nudity 
Music 


Source: G. V. Ramsey. The sexual development of boys. Amer. /. Psych., 1943, 56, 
217-233. 


Sexual responsiveness does not depend upon physical or emotional stimuli 
alone. It is influenced by the glandular condition of the individual. Gonadal 
insufficiency delays the development of sexual responsiveness, as may be seen 
in the case of castration. Testosterone stimulates sexual responsiveness in both 
males and females. Pituitary and thyroid deficiency affect sexual responsive¬ 
ness unfavorably. There has been found to be no parallel between the estro¬ 
gen level and the sexual responsiveness of the individual. In adolescence, there 
is a dramatic rise in the estrogen level of the female and only a slight rise in 
the male. But the male is sexually more active than the female. The andro¬ 
gen level in males is less abrupt in its rise than sexual responsiveness in the 
teens, but there is no correlation between the two for females. In girls more 
than boys, sex experiences and social factors are more important than glandu¬ 
lar conditions in determining the level of sexual responsiveness (Kinsey ct a 
1953). Among girls, a strong sex desire facilitates early and intense love ex¬ 
periences. When these are favorable, they tend to enhance female sexuality 

(Ellis, 1949). If £ . 

Opportunities for Development. Adolescence is the golden age for learning 

to get along with members of the other sex. Because most adolescents are in 
junior or senior high school, college, or some professional trainingschc>oi, 
they have opportunities to meet and associate with mem ers o t e o 
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in their work and play. This not only gives the adolescent a wide selection o£ 
members of the other sex to associate with, enabling him to find which are 
congenial, but it offers opportunities for daily contacts that would not be 
possible if he were not thrown with them in school. And, finally, at this age 
his contemporaries are learning to get along with the other sex and are 
experiencing the same problems and trying to find their solution. Together, 
they can work out the solutions more satisfactorily than each could alone. As 
Malm and Jamison (1952) have pointed out, “This is the time to get the 
‘practice period’ over—during the teens, when the world feels tolerant and 

kindly toward adolescent love behavior.” 

Should obstacles in the form of geographic isolation, parental restrictions, 
lack of money or social skills needed to participate in social activities with 
members of the other sex, or discrimination because of race, religion, or 
socioeconomic status of the family place barriers to the experience necessary 
for the successful achievement of good heterosexual adjustment, the adolescent 
not only will be unhappy but his attitudes and behavior will be distorted. 
Of even more serious consequence, the chances of eventual solution of the 
problem and satisfactory adjustment at a later date are slight. This is well 
illustrated by a comparison made of women in the age group of 30 to 39 years, 
some of whom were married and some single. The single women had had 
significantly less culturally approved heterosexual activity between the ages of 
16 and 25 years than had the married women. Up to the age of 25 years, they 
had had more “obligations” to their families. While they were all college 
graduates, they had come from a lower social class and had tried to move up 
in the social scale by their own scholastic efforts. As a result, they had more 
difficulties in finding a suitable mate, because of their desire to marry in the 
social class with which they had tried to identify themselves through their 
educational achievements (Klemer, 1954). 

Successful Adjustment. Two environmental conditions are essential to the 
establishment of satisfactory adjustment to members of the opposite sex. The 
first is an environment in which there is a sufficient number of members of 
the opposite sex of appropriate age, intellectual status, and personality ad¬ 
justment to give the adolescent an opportunity to select congenial companions 
and to have pleasurable social contacts with them. An environment in which 
the sexes are segregated not only increases the difficulty the adolescent experi¬ 
ences in social contacts with members of the opposite sex but, even more 
seriously, it tends to develop in the adolescent a feeling of self-inadequacy in 
situations where there are members of the opposite sex. 

As Ellis (1949) has pointed out, because love is a learned reaction, it is in¬ 
fluenced by the amount of love the adolescent experiences in the early family 
environment, by the head start or delay of the adolescent’s first heterosexual 
love experience, and by the number of friendly social contacts the adolescent 
has had with members of the opposite sex. Girls who live in small communi- 
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ties with few male contacts have difficulty in falling in love, and they remain 

somewhat in awe of the male they eventually fall in love with. Girls from 

comfortably situated family environments, by contrast, fall in love frequently. 

Thus, it is apparent that opportunities for a sufficient number of contacts 

with members of the opposite sex are essential to good heterosexual adjust¬ 
ments. 

The second requisite for successful adjustment is an encouraging, sympa¬ 
thetic, and helpful attitude on the part of parents and other adults. With the 
realization that he has someone to turn to for help, advice, and encourage¬ 
ment, the adolescent is better able to tackle the problems that heterosexual 
adjustment give rise to. Unfortunately, too often parents encourage unhealthy 
attitudes toward heterosexual problems as a means of protecting their 
children. Even worse, they laugh at the shyness, self-consciousness, and crude¬ 
ness that characteristically accompany early heterosexual relationships. Because 
the young adolescent is typically romantic and idealistic, this unsympathetic 
approach on the part of his elders merely serves to intensify this already exist¬ 
ing feeling of inadequacy and to give rise to feelings of shame and guilt. 
Should parents encourage their adolescent sons and daughters to date and 
should they stress the fact that a girl must marry in order to have a status in 
society, they are apt to defeat their purpose and make her so eager to marry 
that she will lose her chances for marriage. A comparison of single and mar¬ 
ried women showed that in the case of the former, the single women had 
been more encouraged by their parents to marry than had those who were 
married (Klemer, 1954). 

Being loved by a member of the other sex is important to an adolescent. 
By the latter part of the adolescent period, the adolescent wants to be loved, 
especially when he is in love. Being in love just for the sake of being in 
love is not as satisfying as when one loves a person who shares that love. 
Not being in love, on the other hand, has a relatively unfavorable effect on the 
adolescent’s happiness (Ellis, 1950). Most adolescents look forward to mar¬ 
riage and parenthood because of the companionship and security it offers 
(King, 1943). When heterosexuality is developing normally and the adoles¬ 
cent is achieving success in his relationships with members of the other sex, 
he anticipates happiness through marriage and family life. The sex behavior 
and attitudes of the adolescent depend upon his level of emotional maturity 
(Whitehorn, 1949). 

Unsatisfactory Adjustments. If environmental conditions are unfavorable 
to the normal development of heterosexuality, the result is usually a warped 
attitude toward sex that will prove to be a permanent handicap to the indi¬ 
vidual in his later heterosexual adjustments. When the adolescent whose 
physical development is normal claims to have no interest in members o 
the other sex or in activities involving members of the other sex, he is left 
out of most of the social activities of his contemporaries, because these active 
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tics are planned for members of the two sexes. As a result of this, he loses the 
opportunity to learn the social skills his contemporaries are learning, and 
this adds to his feelings of inadequacy. Of equally serious importance is the 
fact that with sexual maturing comes the awakening of sex drives and desires 
that must be satisfied in some way. 

Should unsatisfactory adjustments continue over a period of time, the 
result is usually the development of one or more forms of sex aberrations, 
combined with heightened interest in sex. Once established, they are likely to 
become a part of the permanent personality pattern of the individual, thus 
intensifying his poor adjustments or leading to sexual delinquencies (Moll, 
1930; Waggoner and Boyd, 1941; Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953). Among the 
different forms of unsatisfactory adjustment made by the adolescent, the fol¬ 
lowing practices are the most common: 

Masturbation. Masturbation is stimulation of the genital organs by stroking, 
fondling, or playing with them to produce pleasurable sensations. It is deliber¬ 
ate self-stimulation that effects sexual arousal (Kinsey et al., 1953). Some 
cases of masturbation have developed accidentally. Owing to local irritations, 
pressure of too tight clothing, or curiosity, the child manipulates his genital 
organs. He discovers that this produces pleasurable sensations, and he repeats 
the act. In time this may become habitual and be engaged in for the pleasur¬ 
able results, not because of any sensory stimulation. 

Other cases of masturbation are learned through tuition. One child encour¬ 
ages another child to masturbate, or the masturbator is imitated by a non¬ 
masturbator. Boys are generally introduced to masturbation as a “new sport” 
by older boys. Sometimes they learn about masturbation from watching adults 
masturbate or by being shown how to masturbate by adults (Kinsey et al., 
1948; Hollingshead, 1949). Most girls learn to masturbate as a result of the 
exploration of their own genitals. In addition, they learn from verbal and 
printed sources, from petting and from observation. Once they have learned 
to masturbate, they are motivated to continue by the conscious realization 
that erotic satisfaction and some release from erotic tensions may thus be 
obtained (Kinsey et al., 1953). Among sexually mature individuals, masturba¬ 
tion may occur after the individual has been strongly aroused sexually through 
heterosexual contact. Heterosexual fantasy frequently accompanies masturba¬ 
tion (Landis et al., 1940). 

While masturbation is engaged in by many children, the peak of masturba¬ 
tion generally comes in adolescence. Masturbation generally begins as a form 
ot outlet for sexual tension during the years immediately preceding or very 
soon after puberty. This means around the age of 13 or 14 years for boys and 
a year or two earlier for girls. When the adolescent is making good, or rela- 
uvefy go°d, heterosexual adjustments, there is a decline in masturbation in 
late adolescence (Peck and Wells, 1923; Davis, 1929; Landis er al., 1940; 
Ramsey, 1943; Kinsey er al., 1948, 1953). Marked variations in frequency of 
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masturbation have been reported for boys and girls both in the early and 
late part of adolescence (Davis, 1929; Taylor, 1933; Landis et al, 1940; Ram¬ 
sey, 1943; Finger, 1947; Kinsey et al, 1948, 1953; Ross, 1950). How often the 
adolescent masturbates depends largely upon other forms of sexual outlet, 
upon inhibitions due to sex taboos, and upon health and vigor. As sex outlets 
in the form of necking, petting, and intercourse appear, masturbation de¬ 
creases. Frequent masturbators are those who have not made good hetero¬ 
sexual adjustments or who are emotionally and socially immature (Landis, 
et al., 1940; Ramsey, 1943). 

The psychological effects of masturbation are far greater than the physical. 
There are many traditions from early medicine, from religious teachings, and 
from folklore that emphasize the harmful physical and mental effects of 
masturbation. According to these traditions, masturbation may produce ex¬ 
cessive nervousness, feeblemindedness, or insanity. Some traditions go so far 
as to say that masturbation will affect the individual’s appearance so that even 
casual observers can detect the fact that he engages in this harmful practice. 
There is no scientific evidence to show that masturbation is the cause of 


feeblemindedness, excessive nervousness, or insanity. It is true that among 
individuals who are insane, highly nervous, or mentally deficient, masturba¬ 
tion is frequently found. But masturbation has not been responsible for pro¬ 
ducing these abnormal conditions. Similarly, pimples and other skin disturb¬ 
ances are not a telltale indication that the possessor is a masturbator, as many 


believe. They are a common accompaniment of puberty changes. 

Actually, acceptance of these old wives’ tales about masturbation causes 
worry and anxiety that have far greater and far more damaging effects than 
the physical causes. The physical effects, except for temporary fatigue, sleepi¬ 
ness, and release of physical tension, are almost negligible. In many cases 
masturbation serves a good purpose by relieving sex tension. There is no 
evidence that masturbation in adolescence causes frigidity (Landis et al., 
1940). The attitude of guilt and shame accompanying masturbation begins in 
childhood. It is a direct outgrowth of the social disapproval and punishment 
associated with this practice. Feelings of guilt vary in strength with the 
frequency of the practice as well as with the general attitude of the group 
to which the adolescent belongs. When punishment, parental reproach, and 
fear of hurting self are associated with masturbation, feelings of guilt are 
markedly intensified (Peck and Wells, 1923; Pullius, 1937; Landis et al, 1940; 
Ramsey, 1943; Finger, 1947; Kinsey et al, 1948, 1953). 

Homoerotism. Homoerotism is the “tendency for persons of one sex to have 
strong libidinal attachments to members of their own sex” (Landis et at 
1940). Hero worshipping and crushes are forms of erotic attachment 
occur before or during puberty. Should this attachment pers.st after sexual 
maturity has been completed or should it be the preferred form of 
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havior, it is regarded as a form of maladjustment. Those who, in adolescence 
or adult life, show homoerotic tendencies, have been found to have the 
following characteristics: 

1. Tendency to show a marked preference for one of the parents in both childhood 
and adolescence. 

2. More reported prepuberty sex explorations or aggressions than was true of those 
who had no homoerotic trends. This suggests an effect on the later course of develop¬ 
ment. Fears and anxieties from aggression probably distorted the individual’s adjustment. 
This is one of many factors, as some with prepuberty aggressions made satisfactory ad- 
justment. 

3. More of those who were homocrotically inclined were frequent or excessive 
masturbators. 

4. Resentment of being women, based on the feeling that women have an inferior 
social status. (Landis et al., 1940.) 

Homosexuality. Homosexuality consists of experiencing sexual pleasures 
from physical associations between members of the same sex. Segregation 
from members of the opposite sex is one of the most common predisposing 
causes leading to this form of sexual maladjustment. Adolescents who are in 
reformatories, in noncoeducational schools or colleges, or whose environ¬ 
ments make association with members of the opposite sex difficult and infre¬ 
quent, sometimes use this form of outlet for their sexual drives (Davis, 1929; 
Ford, 1929; Bromley and Britten, 1938; Folsom, 1938; Landis et al., 1940; 
Ramsey, 1943; Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953). Homosexuality is more frequent in 
early than in late adolescence and is usually carried out between individuals 
of approximately the same age (Ramsey, 1943; Finger, 1947; Kinsey et al., 
1948, 1953; Ross, 1950). It occurs more frequently than is commonly realized 
and is reported in slightly more than one-fourth of adolescents and adults 
questioned about their adolescent sex experiences (Kinsey et al., 1953). 

Studies of women who had had homosexual experiences in adolescence and 
who, in some cases, continued to have them in adult years revealed that many 
had a somewhat masculine appearance, such as masculine hair distribution, 
heavy shoulders, and deep voice (Landis et al., 1940; Kinsey et al., 1953). 
There is a tendency for men who have had homosexual experience to be 
somewhat more effeminate in appearance than those who have had no such 
experience (Finger, 1947; Kinsey et al., 1948). Among early-maturing boys, 
twice as many have homosexual experiences in early adolescence as com¬ 
pared with those who mature at the average age (Kinsey et al., 1948). Most 
older adolescents regard homosexuality as “most wrong” and experience 
marked feelings of guilt should they engage in it (Finger, 1947). 

Frigidity. Frigidity means lack of emotional warmth in heterosexual rela¬ 
tionships. In place of the strong sex emotional reaction, generally referred to 
as “passion,” there is fear, frequently accompanied by disgust. The result is 
a drawing away from a member of the opposite sex and a tendency to repulse 
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all overt expressions of affection. As a rule girls are more frigid than boys. 
And for generations this was a socially approved pattern of behavior for well 
brought-up girls. 

Popular beliefs have stressed the fact that the sex drive is weaker in girls 
of the higher socioeconomic status than in girls of the lower. Attempts have 
even been made to explain frigidity by looking for a glandular defect. These 
beliefs are not substantiated by scientific evidence. Rather, psychiatric in¬ 
vestigations reveal that frigidity is the result of conditioning. It develops be¬ 
cause unfavorable attitudes have been established by the way in which sex 
education has been given. Stressing the connection between the sexual act and 
reproduction as a means of checking the girl’s desire for overt expression 
of love is frequently the cause of the trouble. Similarly, emphasizing the fact 
that sex expressions are base and animallike will condition in the girl feelings 
of guilt and disgust, which in turn will check her desire for normal overt 
expressions of love (Kinsey et al., 1953). 

When frigidity accompanied by impotency appears in boys, it is likewise 
more often caused by conditioning than by glandular deficiencies. Only when 
the sex organs and secondary sex characteristics are undeveloped can the 
cause of frigidity be traced to glandular trouble. In boys, as in girls, frigidity 
comes from unfavorable attitudes toward sex that have developed through 
misinformation about sex matters or from the way in which sex instruction 
has been given. 

PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM SEXUAL MATURITY 

With sexual maturity come problems that never occurred during the sex¬ 
ually immature years of childhood. These problems are accentuated by the 
lag between the sex maturing and the social maturing of the individual that 
delays the age of marrying. The modern trend toward higher education 
as a requisite for the training that is needed for modern business and indus¬ 
try plus the greater wants of young people of today, which necessitate greater 
earning power on their part, play an important role in delaying marriage. 
Each year that marriage is delayed beyond the age of sexual maturity, these 
problems become more numerous and more serious. 

In spite of social barriers to early marriages, society produces many stimuli 
that give rise to the sex urge. Romantic movies, magazines and books, dis¬ 
semination of knowledge of contraceptives, the trend toward small homes, 
with the accompanying necessity for seeking recreation away from home, 
and changed social customs, which eliminate close supervision over young 
people’s behavior-all these tend to make sex an important interest in the lives 
of adolescents. They also promote storm and stress, which is inevitable when 

any strong natural urge is inhibited (Gardner, 1944). . . 

Since the Second World War, there has been a marked relaxing of contro 
over sex behavior and an equally marked change in attitudes toward ngh 
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and wrong in this area of behavior. This is especially true regarding petting 
and premarital intercourse. Even among conservative church members, col¬ 
lege men frequently follow a policy of exploiting girls with poorer “bargain¬ 
ing status” and then “get by with it,” while the girls in the less favorable 
positions suffer the consequences (Porterfield and Salley, 1946). The justifica¬ 
tion for relaxing mores relating to sex behavior was found first in the writings 
of Freud, who emphasized the possible harm that can come from thwarting 
natural instincts as strong as the sex instinct, and later in the studies of 
Kinsey of the male and female sex behavior with accompanying statistics 
that emphasized that “everyone is doing it” (Kinsey, 1948, 1953). Discussions 
of the relationship between petting and good marital adjustments have un¬ 
questionably given many adolescents the “go-ahead” signal. 

That the Kinsey reports have influenced the attitudes and behavior of 
adolescents in the area of sex is borne out by studies of the changes in sex 
attitudes and behavior following a study of the Kinsey report on male be¬ 
havior. When one group of college students were surveyed to obtain their 
* opinions about the effects of the Kinsey report on male sex behavior, the 
results showed that students believed the effect would be more on attitude 
than on practices and that the effect would be more good than bad because it 
would increase the moral acceptability of sexual practices already prevalent. 
For that reason, the students opposed withholding the report from the public 
(Crespi and Stanley, 1948). When a group of college students were given a 
nine-lecture period report of Kinsey’s study, it was found that there was a 
marked trend toward freer and more favorable attitudes toward premarital 
intercourse, masturbation, having homosexual experience, marrying someone 
who had had premarital experience, light petting and necking, and complete 
sex education in the high schools. The women students lagged consistently 
behind the men, showing shifts to stricter codes and less to freer views (Giedt, 
^ 1951). Women have also been found to be less tolerant of sex behavior that 
implicates women than men are (Kirkpatrick et al., 1952). 

These changing attitudes toward moral standards in sex behavior on the 
part of the present generation lead to many conflicts with parents and teachers 
whose attitudes are more conservative. This in turn intensifies the problems 
arising in relation to sex behavior for the adolescent and leaves him with a 
choice of accepting the moral code of the older generation and the near 
certainty of being dateless or of accepting the moral code of his contempo¬ 
raries and having marked feelings of guilt about his behavior if he is not 
caught, combined with punishment if his parents discover what he has been 
doing. Thus the problems of sex are becoming increasingly serious for the 
adolescents of today, not only because of the moral choices they must make 
-% but also because they no longer have the protection of chaperones. 

Types of Problems. “Love problems,” according to Butterfield (1939), in¬ 
clude all those perplexities and conflicts that young people encounter in mak- 
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ing satisfactory adjustments in boy-and-girl relationships. They include sex 
problems but are not limited to such problems. Rather, they include a wide 
variety of moral, social, and religious concepts and experiences reaching back 
into childhood and closely related to family and social life. Some of these 
problems arise because of conflicts between the adolescent and society as a 
whole, others because of conflicts between different values held by the indi¬ 
vidual himself, and still others because of conflicts due to confusion on the 
individual’s part as to which of several contradictory ways of life he should 

Numerous studies made of the sex problems of adolescents have revealed 
that the “boy-girl" problem is the most serious of all. For the young adolescent, 
this is different from the problem faced by the older adolescent. Problems fac¬ 
ing the young adolescent consist of not having a boy or girl friend, wanting 
more dates, not knowing how to ask for a date, not knowing what to do on 
a date, being bashful, not knowing what to talk about on a date, not know¬ 
ing how to keep a member of the other sex interested, how much petting to 
permit, and how to break off with a boy or girl when one wants to change. 
In general, the younger adolescent’s “boy-girl’’ problems center mainly 
around establishing heterosexual relationships (Wile, 1930; Fleege, 1945; 
Kirkendall, 1948; Elias, 1949; Mooney, 1949; Cole, 1954). For the older 
adolescent, the “boy-girl” problems include going steady, petting, necking, 
premarital intercourse, selection of a future mate, obstacles in the way of mar¬ 
riage, knowing what makes a successful marriage, wondering how to prepare 
for marriage and family life, long engagements, marrying a person of a differ¬ 
ent race or religion, and blind dates (Wile, 1930; Butterfield, 1939; Elias, 1949; 
Mooney, 1949; Cole, 1954). Even older adolescents are sometimes faced with 
the problem of not knowing where and how to meet individuals of the other 
sex and how to get dates (Kirkpatrick and Caplow, 1945). 

A second group of sex problems facing the adolescent relates to social be¬ 
havior with members of the other sex. The young adolescent is often em¬ 
barrassed, ill-at-ease, and self-conscious. This makes him awkward and 
tongue-tied. Feelings of inadequacy in social situations with the other sex vary 
in intensity, depending upon the past experiences of the individual, the oppor¬ 
tunities for social contacts with members of the other sex, and the age o 
maturing in relation to his friends (Malm and Jamison, 1952). In addition, 
there is the problem of social skills, such as dancing, playing games, an 
carrying on a conversation. There are also problems of etiquette, o mowing 
what is the socially correct thing to do on a date or at a party wit_ ™ em crs 
of the two sexes (Butterfield, 1939; Hutson and Kovar, 1942; Kirkendall, 



1948; Mooney, 1949; Cole, 1954). * 

The moral aspects of sex behavior is a problem to adolescents becauseot 

the conflict with adult standards, the "double standard for the two sexe , 

and the different standards for different socioeconomic and racial group . 
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Respectable middle-class people have very definite standards of sex behavior. 
The lower classes are believed to have no code at all because their sex behavior 
seems lax to those of other classes. On the contrary, they have an elaborate 
and highly developed sex code. Studies of boys in the Italian slum district of 
‘‘Cornerville” in “Eastern City” revealed that their sex code was crystallized 
as the boys reached sexual maturity. For them, girls were classified as “good 
girls” (virgins) and nonvirgins, and for each, there was an appropriate code of 
behavior. The boys expected to have sexual outlets but with the girls they did 
not intend to marry (Whyte, 1943). Similarly, among lower-class white and 
Negro girls, a virgin at 17 is a source of amusement and pity for her class¬ 
mates (Brenman, 1943; Kinsey et al., 1953). Specifically, moral aspects of sex 
problems relate to petting and necking, premarital intercourse when going 
steady or engaged, sexual promiscuity, and discussions of sex with one’s own 
sex or the other sex (Wile, 1930; Butterfield, 1939; Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953; 
Elias, 1949; Mooney, 1949; Cole, 1954). 

For the young adolescent boy or girl, achieving an appropriate sex role 
to win the admiration and affection of a member of the other sex is some¬ 
times a major problem. Boys learn to be “regular boys” in late childhood, 
just as girls learn to be “real girls,” not “tomboys.” However, with the be¬ 
ginning of heterosexual relationships, the role of members of the two sexes 
becomes more clearly defined. The girl wants to act in a socially approved 
feminine manner, just as the boy wants to act like a man. Should a girl, for 
example, take the initiative in calling a boy, or should she offer to make a 
date a “dutch treat” affair? Accepting the restraints society places on a girl’s 
behavior and being willing to meet the problems these restraints bring is one 
of the developmental tasks of adolescent girls. For the boy, problems relating 
to aggressiveness in heterosexual relationships are difficult, especially for the 
young adolescent who feels insecure and uncertain of how to act (Butter¬ 
field, 1939; Cochrane, 1948; Elias, 1949; Mooney, 1949; Cole, 1954). 

The final group of sex problems in adolescence centers around sexually 
abnormal behavior. Even though many young adolescents engage in mastur¬ 
bation, in homosexual forms of behavior, and in homoerotism, they know 
such behavior is disapproved of and they have feelings of guilt about it. 
Erotic daydreaming is a pleasant experience, but it is generally accompanied 
by feelings of guilt. How to satisfy the normal sex urges and, at the same 
time, behave in a morally approved manner presents problems for both boys 
and girls. To the boy, the problem of controlling his sex desires and maintain¬ 
ing his chastity until marriage is as serious as it is for a girl (Wile, 1930; 
Buucrfield, 1939; Fleege, 1945; Elias, 1949; Mooney, 1949; Kinsey et a!., 1948’, 

1953; Cole, 1954). 

Through discussions with his contemporaries, the adolescent generally 
comes to some satisfactory solution to these problems. 
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CURIOSITY ABOUT SEX 


Most girls and boys are introduced to the various topics of sex information 
before they reach the senior-high-school age. Even before they are 10 years 
old, they have considerable information about these topics. Boys, as a rule, 
have more information about male than about female sexual physiology. 
Girls, on the whole, receive their information about sex slightly later than 
boys (Hamilton, 1929; Burgess, 1934; Ramsey, 1943 a). How much and how 
accurate information the individual will have depends to a certain extent 
upon the knowledge his parents have. For the most part, the child who has 
well-informed parents will have more sex knowledge than the child whose 
parents have meager knowledge (Phipps, 1949). Children from professional 
families usually have more information than those from clerical, skilled, or 
semiskilled families. Children of employed mothers, especially when the 
mothers are in professional or executive work, have more information than 
children whose mothers are housewives (Lee, 1952). 

Interest in sex matters is heightened at puberty as a result of the physio¬ 
logical changes occurring at that time. At first the interest is in the physio¬ 
logical changes occurring in the individual’s own body or in the bodies of his 
friends. Later an interest in members of the opposite sex leads to curiosity 
about how sex maturing is affecting them and what changes it is occasioning. 
According to one report of high-school students, it is not until between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years that “sex really gets on your mind.” In bull sessions 
among clique mates and larger groups, it becomes the popular pastime to 
“trade information” (Ladies Home Journal Report, 1949). When the puberty 
changes have been completed, interest in sex matters normally begins to 
wane. This is reflected in the decline in frequency of conversations relating 
to sex matters in older adolescents as contrasted with the emphasis placed 


on sex topics among younger adolescents. 

After the fundamental facts about sex, such as the origin of babies and 
the reason for male and female sex characteristics, have been learned, the 
youth wants to know about love. What does it feel like to fall in love? how 
can you tell when love is the real thing, not merely infatuation? what is the 
sex relationship of marriage? what role is played by men and what by 
women? and how can the strong urge of sex be expressed to give the individ¬ 
ual satisfaction? are a few of the problems that baffle youth. 

Few adolescents or even young adults feel that the sex information they 
have is adequate to satisfy their needs (Landis et al., 1940; Ramsey, a, 
Rockwood and Ford, 1945). An interesting study of a very large group o 
American men in the European occupation zones revealed that they mos 
frequently wanted to know more about birth control orgasm, ‘terdttyy era- 
ing for sex, homosexuality, masturbation, overindulgence, and P«™" ta 
affairs (Brown, 1948). A comparison of these results with questions student 
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nurses wanted to have answered showed that nearly one-half of the group 
questioned wanted to know about premarital and extramarital intercourse, 
birth control, frigidity, impotency, orgasm, intercourse and sexual adjustment 
in marriage, petting, and masturbation. The girls were more interested in 
information relating to premarital and extramarital intercourse, birth control, 
petting, and sex education, while the young men in the occupation forces 
were more interested in information about abstinence, sex perversions, 
menstruation, pregnancy, and abortion. 

The conclusion from these two studies was that student nurses, like the 
American troops, “displayed an abysmal ignorance of simple sex facts, and 
that this ignorance may be laid directly at the door of American sex educa¬ 
tion in general and nursing school education in particular” (Ellis and Fuller, 
1950). Most girls, even by late adolescence, are doubtful about whether the 
sex knowledge they have is adequate for marriage (Duvall and Motz, 1945). 
Adolescent boys, likewise, are dubious about whether their sex information is 
adequate to meet their needs, and they feel a need for more information 
about matters of conduct, behavior, anatomy, and experience (Kirkendall, 
1948). 

That sex instruction is not adequate to meet the needs of most adolescents 
is shown by the fact that many adolescents write to newspaper and magazine 
columnists for advice on all sorts of love problems (Grayson, 1944; Williams, 
1948; Thompson, 1951). In one study of the letters received by a columnist, it 
was found that one of the peak ages for writing for advice was 18 years and 
the second came at 34 years. The most common problems that motivated the 
writers were those relating to sex information and information about birth 
control. In answer to the question, “Why do they write?” the following an¬ 
swer was suggested: 

There appears to be one basic reason. It is because somewhere along the way 
someone failed. That failure may lie in the home, the school, the church, the 
community, or in society itself. It is not possible to determine where the guilt 
lies in each individual instance. Nevertheless, in a country like this, which prides 
itself upon its social consciousness and enlightened interest in youth, the study 

can suggest only one thing, namely: someone, somewhere, is not on the job. (Hill¬ 
man, 1954, p. 54.) 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that girls with one or two foreign- 
born parents claim to have had a wholesome sex education and to feel them¬ 
selves adequately prepared for marriage so far as their sex knowledge goes. 
This is not true of girls both of whose parents are Americans (Duvall and 

Motz, 1945). 

Sources of Information. Curiosity about sex matters drives the adolescent to 
seek information from any source available. Some studies have revealed that 
me common sources of information are parents, relatives, companions, books, 
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magazines, pamphlets, the school, and movies (see Fig. 38). Much of their 
information, however, comes from the grapevine and dirty stories. Most 
adolescents claim that their first information came from unwholesome sources 
(Bell, 1938; Landis et al, 1940; Ramsey, 1943a; Duvall and Motz, 1945; 
Fleege, 1945; Rockwood and Ford, 1945; Elias, 1949; Hollingshead, 1949; 
Ladies Home Journal Report, 1949; Lee, 1952). Those who receive their in¬ 
formation from wholesome and reliable sources, such as parents, teachers, 
doctors, and books, not only have information that is superior in quality and 
quantity but are also more satisfied with the information they have (Fleege, 
1945; Rockwood and Ford, 1945; Elias, 1949; Ladies Home Journal Report, 
1949; Lee, 1952). 
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Fig. 38. Chief source of sex education—home or street? ( H. M. Bell, Youth tel! their 
story, Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1938. Used by permission.) 


Girls get most of their first information about sex from their parents, 
while the major sources of boys’ first information are their companions, the 
street, and dirty stories (Bell, 1938; Landis et al.. 1940; Ramsey, 1943a; 
Fleege, 1945; Elias, 1949; Ladies Home Journal Report, 1949; Lee, 1952). 
When instruction about sex is given in the home, it comes more often from 
the mother than from the father for girls and from the father more often 
than from the mother for boys (Bell, 1938; Ramsey, 1943a, F eege, > 

Rockwood and Ford, 1945; Lee, 1952). 

That there has been some improvement in recent years in sex instruction 

may be seen by the fact that boys and girls are receiving their first information 

about sex earlier than they did in the past and that it is coming more trom 
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wholesome sources today than in the past. However, the adolescent of today 
needs more and better sex education than was needed in the past, when 

4 chaperonage and other safeguards protected adolescents in their heterosexual 
relationships. Furthermore, with the alarming rise in broken homes, due to 
separation and divorce, sex education is needed not only to give the adolescent 
the “facts of life” but also to help him to understand and accept the social-sex 
role society expects him to play, and to acquaint him with sex techniques, 
ways of handling the sex drive, and other facts needed to make healthy adjust¬ 
ments to marriage. In addition, marked emphasis should be placed in sex in¬ 
struction on the development of healthy attitudes toward sex (Landis et al., 
1940); Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953). 

There are marked differences of opinions about who should assume the 
responsibility for the sex instruction of the adolescent. Some favor the home as 
the most important source of instruction, some the school, and some both the 
home and the school. An evaluation of these agencies of instruction will throw 
light on their relative merits. 

• The Home. Many adolescents feel that their parents should assume the 
responsibility for their sex instruction, with some agreeing that this can 
be supplemented by the school (Fleege, 1945; Rockwood and Ford, 1945; 
Elias, 1949; Lee, 1952). However, they frequently feel that the information 
they get from their parents is inadequate (Landis et al., 1940; Ramsey, 1943a,* 
Duvall and Motz, 1945; Lee, 1952). The reason for this is that parents are 
apt to give information in an embarrassed, half-ashamed way that upsets the 
adolescent (Landis et al., 1940). Then, too, there may be lack of intimacy 
between the adolescent and his parents, especially in the case of boys; the 
parents may be unable to break their own inhibitions and reserves concerning 
the subject of sex; they may lack adequate vocabulary to discuss sex so the 
adolescent can understand; and the parent’s religious background may 
inhibit the imparting of sex information (Burgess, 1934). 

A study of a 100 per cent sampling of parents in two counties in Oregon 
revealed that approximately one-fifth of the parents were in favor of keeping 
sex knowledge from their children as long as possible. One-half felt that 
nothing should be said about sex until the children themselves raised the 
question, while the others felt that children should not be permitted to 
prepare for the arrival of a new baby in the family or be told about the 
circumstances relating to procreation. These attitudes on the part of parents 
would suggest that, in their homes, the sex instruction of the children would 
be narrow, restricted, and ill-adapted to the needs of the child (Harris et al., 
1949). How good home instruction is depends so largely upon the knowledge 
of the parents and their willingness and ability to impart this knowledge that 

% 11 ca n hardly be relied upon as an adequate source of instruction (Phipps, 1949; 

Lee, 1952). However, if parents are able and willing to discuss sex frankly 
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with their children, it contributes gready to the emotional maturity of their 
children and thus to the eventual marital happiness of the young people 
(Adams, 1945). 7 6 H F 

Frank (1944) has made the following observations about the family as an 
agency for sex instruction: 

It is also ironic to recall that when boys and girls are most eager to make an 
approach to each other, to discover what a man and a woman mean to each other 
and how they should act toward each other, we can only offer them “sex educa¬ 
tion,” i.e., teaching about procreation which is the last thing they are really con¬ 
cerned about. They want to know, not about babies, but what you do with sex, 
what you can give and receive from the other, what love means. Instead of giving 
them our best knowledge and wisest counsel and helping them to direct these 
interests, the cautious parent may instead concentrate upon terrorizing them with 
the dangers of venereal disease. 

The School . Those adolescents who feel that parents are not adequate to 
give sex instruction favor the schools as the best agency. They claim that 
through class discussions, lectures, and suggested readings, the adolescent can 
get the best instruction in this agency (Bell, 1938; Landis et al., 1940; Remmers 
et al., 1948). Even those who prefer to get their sex information from their 
parents generally mention the schools as the second favored agency of instruc¬ 
tion. There are differences of opinion regarding when the schools should give 
the instruction, some adolescents claiming that it should begin in elementary 
school while most believe it should be given in the junior or senior high 
schools, or both (Bell, 1938). 

Reports of the widespread problem of venereal diseases among adolescents 
during the Second World War led to the conclusion that the “schools should 
include in some required course all facts concerning sex that pupils are likely 
to need, otherwise many will not learn them” (Cole, 1954). In the study by 
Brown (1948) reported on pages 370—371, the American men in the European 
occupation zones maintained that 

. . . lectures alone are grossly inadequate as a means of sex education because they 
tend to discuss what the lecturer believes to be important instead of what men 
want to know about sex. . . . Reliable sex information based on facts and pre¬ 
sented without moralistic values (other than those inherent in mental hygiene 
principles) should alleviate anxiety and lead to better heterosexual adjustments 
and marriage relationships. 

Much the same suggestion could be applied to sex instruction in schools and 
colleges. 

That schools are not doing as much or as good a job in sex instruction 
as they could or should may be explained by the fact that parents frequent y 
protest against sex instruction in the schools, on the grounds that t is is a 
parental responsibility, not the responsibility of the school. Even w en c asses 
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in sex education are given, all they can do is to present facts. “In most cases they 
cannot counteract deep-set—even unconscious—feelings about sex which the 
adolescent would be better off without; nor can they eradicate long-established 
habits of thought or behavior. And certainly they cannot give a boy or girl 
much help, if any, in his social adjustments to the other sex.” (Malm and 

Jamison, 1952.) . 

Attitude toward Sex. Foundation facts about sex are not the only things 

learned during the childhood years. Attitudes about sex are also established 
during the early years of life. Whether these attitudes are healthy or un¬ 
healthy will be determined largely by the people from whom the child derives 
his information about sex and by the concrete experiences he himself has had 
with sex matters. The “conspiracy of silence” in the home and the emphasis 
on “don’ts” lead to unfavorable attitudes (Desenberg, 1947). Furthermore, 
when much of the adolescent’s knowledge about sex has come from smutty 
jokes or sexy literature, it intensifies the unfavorable attitudes already present. 

There are many factors within every culture which are responsible for the 
formation of the individual’s attitude toward sex. The most important of 
these are: 

1. The family, which transmits the cultural pattern of the group or class regarding 
sex attitudes and behavior to the children 

2. The culture of the group 

3. The class status of the family 

4. The amount of participation of the individual in the group, which determines the 
influence this group has on his attitudes 

5. Movies, magazines, and other media of mass communication (Frazier, 1949) 

Studies of different sources of sex information have revealed that adolescents 
who receive their first information from parents or from the school have far 
more favorable attitudes than those who receive their first information or 
the major part of their information elsewhere (Duvall and Motz, 1945; 
Fleege, 1945; Rock wood and Ford, 1945; Drucker et al., 1952; Lee, 1952). 
Parents who are better educated and come from the better socioeconomic 
groups help their children to establish more wholesome attitudes than parents 
who are less well educated and belong to the lower socioeconomic groups 
(Lee, 1952). The social-sex attitudes of boys are more modern than those of 
girls, though both become more modern as they advance in school and have 
more heterosexual relationships, which tend to liberalize their attitudes. 
Adolescents who receive most of their sex instruction from the clergy, as in 
the case of Catholic youth, are least liberal in their attitudes, while the most 
liberal are those who receive their instruction from doctors, nurses, adult 
friends of the family, or from reading (Drucker et al., 1952). A sane sex edu¬ 
cation, which gives the individual some sense of values, is much more useful 
in forming a healthy attitude toward sex than “endless preachments and at¬ 
tempts at strict deprivations” (Louttit, 1936). 
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Experimentation. When adolescents attempt to get information about 
different aspects of sex and discover that they are blocked or that the informa¬ 
tion is inadequate to satisfy their curiosity or meet their needs, is it any won¬ 
der that they take the matter into their own hands and try to satisfy their 
curiosity by experimentation? Sexual intimacies in the form of petting, neck¬ 
ing, and premarital relations are motivated partly by a desire to experience 
new sensations and partly to test their own adequacy. This latter reason is 
especially common among boys, who may question their potency if they have 
engaged in masturbation. Different forms of experimentation are discussed 
in detail on pages 414-419. 


PATTERN OF HETEROSEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 

In the development of heterosexual interests and attitudes, the adolescent 
passes through phases or stages that are fairly definite and predictable. For 
some individuals the passage from stage to stage is very slow; for others it is 
rapid. If normal heterosexual behavior is to be achieved, no environmental 
obstacle can block the course of development. If the obstacle is only tempo¬ 
rary, it may so retard the individual’s progress from phase to phase that he 
will leg behind his friends. This will give rise to feelings of inadequacy that 
in themselves will prove to be barriers. The pattern of boy-girl relationships is 
illustrated in Fig. 39. The different phases in heterosexual development, the 
ages at which they usually occur, the characteristic behavior of each, and any 
sex differences that may exist, are as follows: 


SEX AVERSION 

Indifference to, or active antagonism toward, members of the opposite sex 
characterizes the older child’s attitudes. From 10 years of age until puberty, 
boys have a strong dislike for playing with girls (Furfey, 1926). At this time, 
games are sex-linked (Lehman and Witty, \927d). Boys prefer to play with 
boys just as girls prefer to play with girls (Sullivan, 1934). Observations of 
boys and girls in the latter part of childhood revealed that boys show no 
interest in what girls are doing. Even in games that do not involve physical 
skill, a boy prefers to have boys on his side. Whenever he is given a choice, he 
always sits next to boys rather than girls. He will not join in a game in 
which he is the only boy. Girls show no interest in what boys are doing merely 
because they are boys. In choosing sides for a game, the girl will c oose 

girls unless the game involves physical skill. Then she may a I ” 

the interests of victory. Girls at this age prefer men to boys. They will sit 
next to girls, when given a choice, and will even invite men to sit next to 
them, but never boys. A young girl will not participate in activities with 

boys unless other girls are included (Campbell, 1939). , • 

The strength of aversion toward members of the oppostte ‘ 
fluenced by the attitudes the individual has established in chtldhood. A g 
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INFANCY-BABYHOOD 
Boy ond girl interested 
♦ only in themselves 

EARLY CHILDHOOD 
Seek companionship 
of other children, 
regardless of sex 

ABOUT AGE EIGHT 
Boys prefer to 
play with boys, 
girls with girls 


AGES 10 to 12 
Antagonism shown 
between sex groups 


AGES 13 to 14 
Girls become inter¬ 
ested in boys, try to 
attract their attention; 
boys aloof 


AGES 14 to 16 
Boy group also shows 
interest in girls; 

^ some individuals 
begin to pair off 




AGES 16 to 17, ON 
Going out in couples" 
becomes general 



Fig. 39. The seven stages in boy-girl relationships. (A. Scheinfeld , Women and 
New YorHarcourt. Brace, 1943. Used by permission.) 


men, 
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whose childhood pal was her father, who got along peacefully with her 
brother and his friends, and who was liked by the boys in her class at school 
will have a far less intense dislike for the masculine sex at this phase of her 
development than will the girl whose whole childhood was characterized by 
a series of annoying and embarrassing episodes initiated by boys and male 
relatives. 

Sex aversion comes at puberty. It coincides with the negative phase and is 
just another expression of the individual’s unsocial attitude toward life. The 
characteristic feature of the negative phase is a withdrawal from social con¬ 
tacts and activities shortly before the puberty changes are completed. The 
major emphasis in this withdrawal is from members of the opposite sex. 
Fortunately for all concerned, this unsocial form of behavior is of very short 
duration. Its length varies according to the time needed for the physiological 
changes of puberty, which ranges from six months to a year and a half. As a 
rule it is less intense in boys than in girls, and of shorter duration. 

Causes of Sex Aversion. Sex aversion comes partly from physiological 
causes. The physical upheaval that occurs at puberty, with its resultant effects 
of not feeling up to par, predisposes the adolescent to unsocial behavior. At 
the same time, he receives sex instruction emphasizing the fact that normal 
physiological functions related to sex should not be mentioned or only men¬ 
tioned in whispers, that menstruation is “sickness,” and that venereal diseases 
and pregnancy may result from contacts other than of the most casual sort 
with members of the opposite sex. 

Curiosity about sex matters, which is present in childhood, is greatly intensi¬ 
fied and broadened as the physiological changes of puberty begin to make 
their appearance. Too often, the information given to satisfy this curiosity is 
of the type that emphasizes differences between boys and girls and that places 
major emphasis on the functions incapacitating girls, such as menstruation 
and childbearing. More often it is a matter of timing rather than of type of 
information that gives rise to unfavorable attitudes. 

Social causes play their role also. The girl’s aversion for members of the 
opposite sex is intensified by family friction, intolerance of the father toward 
his children’s behavior, quarreling between parents, the constant reminder 
of friction between the sexes in divorces and stories and movies of unhappy 
love affairs and marriages, and the domineering attitude of boys toward gir s. 
Because boys are usually the more favored in such situations and because t e 
physiological changes of puberty have far less unfavorable effects on them 
than on girls, their aversion toward girls is far less severe than e gir s 

aversion toward boys. . . r 

Effects on Behavior. Sex aversion causes both boys and girls to want to 

withdraw from and to have nothing to do with any members of the other 
sex, even though they be relatives. As judged by adult standards, boys and 
girls are actually rude at this age. They will not go to part.es where members 
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of the opposite sex are expected; they try to avoid holding conversations with 
them; they make fun of romance in real life, on the screen, or over the air; 

and they make derisive comments about “love.” , , 

To see how marked an influence sex aversion has on the behavior of boys 
and girls during the puberty period, boys and girls were given a creative task 
to work on together. When the teams were made up of members of the same 
sex, they began to work willingly, practically never protesting against a team¬ 
mate. But when the teams were mixed, a negative reaction appeared, gener¬ 
ally on the part of the boy. Two-thirds of the boys openly announced that they 
did not want to work with girls. Slightly more than half of the girls protested 
against working with boys. When the boys and girls did work together, they 
argued longer than did same-sex teams. The girls said the boys acted su¬ 
perior” toward them and tried to submit them to their authority or to “boss” 
them. Among the older members of the group arguments tended to give rise 
to interest in the other sex, and this interest resulted in friendliness (Cher- 
kassova, 1931). 

Among the boys and girls studied by Campbell (1939), boys at this age 
begin a teasing, derogatory kind of talk about their friends who have girls for 
the purpose of “fussing” them. They are extremely self-conscious and modest 
about the physical aspects of sex. They will not undress and go to the toilet 
before girls and women, with the exception of their mothers. Girls at this 
age are sufficiently conscious of sex that they will not deliberately touch boys 
except under conventional circumstances, such as in games and dancing. They 
enjoy dancing but prefer to dance with girls. When a girl is with a single boy 
she is more shy than when she is with a group of boys. Like the boy of this 
age she is modest about exposing her body and underclothing before boys. 
But she is sufficiently conscious of the sex attraction of clothes to admire the 
clothing of women and of her girl friends. 

The dislike for members of the other sex that appears at puberty gradually 
improves as sexual maturity is achieved. Because girls reach puberty sooner 
than boys, the attitude of girls toward boys improves sooner than the boys’ 
attitude toward girls. After puberty is over, boys show less dislike for girls 
but have a progressively better opinion of themselves. Girls, by contrast, have 
a poorer opinion of themselves as they grow older. By the age of 14 years, girls 
have been found to think almost as well of boys as of themselves (Smith, 
1939). At this time, they begin to be interested in boys who, because of the 
lag in their sexual maturing, are still hostile to girls. It is not until boys com¬ 
plete their sexual maturing that the interest in the other*sex becomes mutual 
(Cole, 1954). How favorable this shift to interest in members of the other sex 
and how favorable their attitude toward the other sex will be depends “far 
more upon what has happened long previously than upon any special meas¬ 
ures or special training [adopted] when the event itself takes place” (Mursell, 

1943). 
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CRUSHES AND HERO WORSHIPPING 

With the completion of the puberty changes comes a gradual improvement 
in the physical condition of both boys and girls. Because they feel better, their 
attitudes improve and their interests become more objective. Added to this is 
the newly developed sex urge, which accompanies the maturing of the sex 
apparatus. While this sex urge is at first somewhat vague, it is, nevertheless, 
a powerful driving force that motivates the individual to seek satisfaction. In 
the transition from sex aversion to falling in love with a member of the oppo¬ 
site sex, it is quite usual for the young adolescent to develop a strong emo¬ 
tional attachment for an older individual of the same or of the opposite sex. 
When the attachment is directed toward a member of the same sex who is 
known to the individual and with whom he has personal contacts, it is 
usually referred to as a “crush.” A strong emotional attachment for an older 
member of the same or of the opposite sex, whom the adolescent admires 
from afar, is called “hero worshipping.” 

Crushes 

A crush, according to Hollingworth (1928), is a “species of absorbing 
affection which involves jealousies and demands the exclusive response of 
the object to which it becomes attached.” The usual time for crushes is during 
the sex aversion phase, when both boys and girls feel a strong dislike for 
members of the opposite sex. This generally falls between the ages of 12 and 
15 years (Rose, 194-4). At this time there is a need for some outlet for their 
affection. Because they feel too old to show affection for parents or other 
relatives, they seek new sources of attachment outside of the home. 

The object of a crush is an individual of the same sex of slightly older age, 
and one for whom the adolescent has great admiration. Frequently a teacher, 
an older schoolmate who has won distinction in scholastic or extracurricular 
activities, or a glamorous hero or heroine of the screen is selected as the object 
of the adolescent’s emotional attachment. The basis for attraction is some 
quality or ability that the adolescent admires but that he or she lacks (Biihler, 
1933). The crushee, Fleege (1945) reported, becomes the “projection of the 
boy’s ideal because he possesses a few traits the boy admires greatly. He there¬ 
fore puts him on a pedestal and invests him with a halo. 

Frequency of Crushes. While studies of crushes have been few, the evidence 
available seems to point to the fact that crushes are almost universal among 
girls but less common among boys (Biihler, 1933; Hurlock and Klein, > 
Fleege, 1945). Questioning a group of adult women about their adolescent 
attachments, Landis et al. (1940) found that only 22 women in a group ot 
295, or approximately 8 per cent, had never experienced crushes in adoie - 
cence. This led them to conclude that “The frequency of intense crushes o 
chums and superiors during early adolescence showed that su . attac me 
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cannot be considered as a deviation in the course of psychosexual develop¬ 
ment. . . . The homoerotic phase . . . was found to be a characteristic of 
the usual psychological status at certain ages.” Because girls develop sexually 
sooner than boys and thus have an earlier need for some outlet for the 
expression of their newly developed sex drive, girls not only have more 
crushes than do boys but their crushes are likely to last for a longer time, 
until the boys catch up to them in physical development and are interested in 
heterosexual relationships (Cole, 1954). It is also possible that boys will not 
admit they have crushes because they think it “silly” (Fleege, 1945). 

The frequency of crushes varies according to whether or not it is ‘ the 
expected thing” to have a crush on the teacher, an older girl, or a camp 
counselor (Rose, 1944). In girls’ schools, camps, and even in coeducational 
schools, there are fads for having crushes, just as there are fads for different 
styles of hairdress or different forms of recreation. The more isolated the 
girls are from contacts with members of the opposite sex, the more likelihood 
there is that the fad of having crushes will develop (Hurlock and Sender, 
1934). 

Even when having a crush is not “the thing to do,” there are certain adoles¬ 
cents who compensate for feelings of inadequacy by identifying themselves 
with a love object. Such an adolescent finds it easier to develop an emotional 
attachment for a member of the same sex than for one of the other sex 
(Kuhlen, 1952). The young adolescent needs an older guide to inspire and 
lead him. When the crushee shows a personal interest in the adolescent, he 
feels understood, safe, and secure. This in turn leads him to respond with 
love and affection (Fleege, 1945). The crush for many a young adolescent 
unquestionably fills a real need. 

Cole (1954) has analyzed the characteristics of girls who have crushes and 
has concluded that “the type of girl who develops a crush is usually a some¬ 
what isolated individual who has had only superficial ties with her feminine 
age-mates and very little contact with boys.” Should she have a quick mind 
and enthusiasm for her schoolwork, she is likely to be bored with her con¬ 
temporaries and attracted to her teachers because of the intellectual stimula¬ 
tion they offer her. Because of her superior work, the teachers in turn are 
likely to be attracted to her. Thus a crush is apt to develop. 

The conditions that make the crush a natural solution to the difficulties 
a girl may experience temporarily in early adolescence are as follows: 

A. Relationship to mother. 

Recent loss of her mother. 

First absence from a home in which the mother has been the central figure. 
Rejection by mother, coupled with envy of the relationship of other girls to 
their mothers. 

Absence of mother from home, through divorce or death, with the result that 
the girl has never before known affection from an older woman. 
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B. Relationship to age-mates. 

Non-acceptance by other girls. 

C. Relationship to boys. 

Lack of opportunity to make normal contacts with boys and rejection by such 
boys as are available. 

Fear of boys and men. 

Any recent unpleasant experience with boys, especially if it has been dis¬ 
illusioning. 

Image of an ideal man of so godlike a character that all living boys and men 
seem not worth bothering about. (Quoted from pp. 135-136, Cole, 1954.) 


Crush Behavior. Typically, crush behavior is a form of adoration in which 
there is little physical contact. Being in the presence of the loved one generally 
proves to be adequate to satisfy the adolescent. When physical contacts are 
made, they are generally limited to touching the garment, holding the hand 
of, kissing, or hugging the loved one. When the loved one is present or the 
loved one’s name is mentioned, tense emotional excitement accompanied by 
blushing, trembling, and inability to speak occurs. 

Crush behavior has certain characteristics that are similar to those of 
romantic love. The adolescent wants to be in the presence of the loved one 
constantly and is unhappy when the loved one is out of sight. Feelings toward 
the loved ones are openly shown by the writing of notes and the giving of 
presents to the loved ones; making personal sacrifices; using excessive terms 
of endearment; imitating the clothes, speech, mannerisms, and activities of the 
beloved; and encouraging others to tease the crushee about his or her crush. 
Sometimes the adolescent’s vocational choice is markedly influenced by the 
vocation of the individual on whom he has a crush (Hurlock and Klein, 


1934; Fleege, 1945). 

Crushes are not embarrassing experiences for either the adolescent or the 
adult. When adolescents were questioned about their reactions, they said they 
were far less likely to be embarrassed and tongue-tied than to be at ease and 
talkative. The crush may be embarrassing to the crushee, but it was found to 
be such far less frequently than not. The crushee is more likely to encourage 
the adolescent to like him by showing a friendly interest in him than he is 
to ignore him, ridicule him, act objectively and impersonally, or to act 
casually about the matter (Hurlock and Klein, 1934). In most instances this 
reaction is not motivated by selfish interest or pleasure he derives from 
flattery but rather from the realization that he is able to meet a nee in t e 
adolescent’s life during this difficult transitional period. Of even more im¬ 
portance, it indicates that the adult regards crushes as normal behavior and 
does not show guilt or other unfavorable reactions that are generally arouse 
when there are indications of sexual abnormality. When the crushee is harsn 
or unsympathetic in his attempt to break up the crush, it may' resu t i^ 
temporary state of emotional shock for the overly excited adolescent follow 
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by a temporary or permanent disorganization of personality (Cole, 1954). It 
will unquestionably bring temporary unhappiness of an acute type and bitter 
resentments. Under such conditions, it could not fail to increase the already 
present feeling of insecurity and inadequacy on the adolescent’s part. 

Suggestions have been made regarding the best methods of dealing with 
crush behavior to avoid unfavorable after-effects on the adolescent and un¬ 
pleasant or embarrassing experiences for the crushee. These suggestions in¬ 
clude emotional objectivity accompanied by friendliness on the part of the 
adult; recognition of the temporary nature of the crush and the need it is 
filling in the adolescent’s life; avoidance of being alone with the adolescent, 
which might precipitate an embarrassing experience for the adult and be 
remembered with embarrassment or shame by the adolescent when the crush 
was over; the direction of emotional energy into nonemotional tasks, such 
as helping in the school or camp routine, which the adolescent will gladly do 
if asked by the crushee; and helping the adolescent to develop social skills 
and interests in preparation for a natural transference of affection from the 
crushee to a member of the opposite sex (Johnson, 1939; Pressey and Robin¬ 
son, 1944; Cole, 1954). 

Crushes are usually of temporary nature and are dropped and forgotten 
when new interests are aroused. They are intense and all-absorbing while they 
last, but they are quickly forgotten when interest in members of the other sex 
is aroused. Generally a crush will last from 1 to 6 months, and may be replaced 
by another crush of equally short duration (Hurlock and Klein, 1934). Both 
girls and boys may continue to have crushes up to the age of 16 years, but 
with decreasing frequency and intensity as they reach the middle of adoles¬ 
cence (Hurlock and Klein, 1934; Landis et al., 1940; Fleege, 1945). 

Crushes have been found to offer no barrier to successful heterosexual at¬ 
tachments, even when they persist up to 16 years of age. There is no evidence 
that, for the normal, well-adjusted adolescent boy or girl, crushes will lead 
to homosexual behavior (Landis et al., 1940). Only when they persist into the 
latter part of adolescence or even into maturity, and are preferred to other 
types of sex behavior, may they be regarded as abnormal. Should environ¬ 
mental obstacles make normal heterosexual relationships impossible or should 
some unfavorable attitude on the adolescent’s part interfere with such rela¬ 
tionships when the environment makes them possible, crushes may and some¬ 
times do develop into homosexuality. Such cases are far less frequent than 
normal heterosexuality (Hamilton, 1928; Davis, 1929; Willoughby, 1939; 
Landis et al., 1940; Finger, 1947; Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953). 

Hero-worshipping 

As in the case of crushes, hero-worshipping involves affection for a slightly 
older person. It differs from the crush in that the affection is directed toward 
a person the adolescent does not come in personal contact with or whom he 
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knows only slightly. The young adolescent is typically a hero-worshipper and 
pursuer of ideals. He looks for someone he can look up to, admire, imitate, 
and follow (Fleege, 1945). As G. S. Hall (1904) pointed out, “Every youth is 
always profoundly influenced by someone a little older, and is more or less 
plastic to his or her will.” Hero-worshipping is more common in boys, just 
as crushes are more common among girls. To be satisfying, the girl’s love 
attachment must be related to someone she can have personal contact with. 

Hero-worshipping does not begin in adolescence, but it is more common 
and has a more profound influence on the individual’s life then than at 
an earlier or even a later age. Children usually hero-worship a member of 
the family—a parent, an older sibling, or a relative. With age, there is a shift 
to individuals outside the home. The 11- to 12-year-old wants to be like per¬ 
sons with certain roles, as athletes, movie stars, or national heroes, rather than 
like family members. By the age of 15 or 16 years, the adolescent wants to 
emulate a specific well-known person who represents a recognized position 
in our society (Fleege, 1945; Winker, 1949). Today, as a result of the com¬ 
mon experiences of attending movies frequently and of reading about movie 
heroes and heroines in newspapers and movie magazines, moving-picture 
stars are one of the most common objects of adolescent hero-worshipping. 
Intimate details of the lives of the stars as furnished by their publicity agents 
make them seem very real personages to their adolescent admirers. 

Characteristic Behavior. The characteristic behavior consists of admiring 
and adoring the loved one from afar. The adolescent watches attentively 
and approvingly every movement made by the adored one; he hangs breath¬ 
lessly on his every word; he makes a point of collecting information about 
the activities and interests of the object of his adoration; he attempts to 
imitate the clothes, mannerisms, and behavior of the loved one and to act 
in a manner that he believes the loved one would approve; and he assumes 
a sophisticated grown-up appearance and manner to avoid having the loved 
one regard him as a “kid.” 

Because the adolescent’s attitude toward the loved one is characteristical y 
shy and self-conscious, his behavior is often called “mooning.” The popular 
name for this phase of heterosexual love is “calf love.” Because hero-worship¬ 
ping is seldom understood, it is a source of much adult ridicule and teasing. 
This, of course, merely serves to intensify the already existing state of self- 
consciousness. Even more seriously, it may and often does give rise to ee 
ings of guilt. Should this occur, progress to the next stage, that of hetero¬ 
sexual love directed toward one’s peers, becomes difficult or even impossi 

Evaluation of Hero-worshipping. Hero-worshipping may act as an incen¬ 
tive to the adolescent to strive for success and to achieve as muc as e 
capable of achieving. It helps him to formulate values and set goals to guio 
his life. As Fleege (1945) has pointed out, hero-worshipping gives you 
desire to achieve and furnishes the motives to transform this desire 
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action; it lifts him up when his spirit bogs; it bolsters his vacillating conduct 
and thus makes for steadiness of progress and consistency of aim. Funda¬ 
mentally the same point of view is expressed by Breckenridge and Vincent 
(1943) who maintain that “much of the hero-worshipping of early adoles¬ 
cence is an attempt by a younger person to grasp a concrete picture of the 
personality he dreams of for himself. His worship of the hero is, in many 
instances, only a worship of that which he hopes for or longs for in himself. 
He sees in the older person of his own sex a picture which clarifies what he 
thinks, at least at the time, he needs to fulfill in himself. 

For many young adolescents who are unsure of themselves and suffer from 
feelings of inadequacy, hero-worshipping serves as a form of identification, 
thus freeing them from some of the unhappiness that feelings of inadequacy 
bring. Because one is not expected to compete with one s heroes, the adoles¬ 
cent does not compare himself unfavorably with them. As Cole (1954) has 
pointed out, the girl who engages in hero-worshipping those more successful 
than she “gives admiration so thoroughly that the successes of others become 
hers just as truly as if she had had a hand in them. In this manner, she avoids 
failure and tension and escapes even comparisons with others, while she finds 
happiness and freedom from what could easily have become a chronic sense 
of her own inadequacy or inferiority.” 

If, however, the adolescent's heroes are ill-chosen, and if the ideals are not 
the right type for him to copy, the effects of hero-worshipping will be harm¬ 
ful because the adolescent always imitates his ideals (Flcege, 1945). Further¬ 
more, while hero-worshipping may serve as an emotional outlet for the 
adolescent and under favorable conditions may offer experiences that will 
later prove to be helpful to the adolescent’s adjustments to his peers in ro¬ 
mantic love, it is likely to establish ideals of conduct that, when applied to 
the adolescent’s peers, will show them up to be crude, callow, and unsophis¬ 
ticated. 


“Puppy Love” 

Hero-worshipping gives way to “puppy love,” in which the adolescent 
transfers his affection from older members of the opposite sex to those of 
approximately the same age. As interest in this new type of love object in¬ 
creases, interest in older individuals wanes. Owing to the fact that girls mature 
earlier than boys, this phase of heterosexual development appears earlier 
among girls than among boys. In the case of girls, interest in boys may be 
seen as early as the ages of 14 or 15 years, while among boys, interest in girls 
is not common before 16 or 17 years. Boys seem to be absorbed in sports, 
radio, and other activities with boys. In many cases this is merely a pretense 
to cover up feelings of insecurity that they experience while in the presence 
of girls. On the surface, boys at this age retain much of their childhood 
antagonism to girls (Furfey, 1926; Lehman and Witty, 1927 d; Sullivan, 1934; 
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Kuhlen and Lee, 1943; Goodenough, 1945; Cole, 1954). Among gifted boys 
and girls, where puberty generally occurs earlier, interest in members of the 
other sex also occurs earlier (Terman, 1926; Burks et al„ 1930). 

Love Object. Puppy love is complicated for girls by the fact that they attain 
sexual maturity earlier than boys. They therefore find the boys of their own 
age callow, unsophisticated, and completely uninterested in heterosexual 
relationships. As a result they seek out from the boys of their acquaintance 
the more mature boys of their own age or boys who are slightly older than 
they. They are interested in boys in general, not any one boy in particular. 
Any boy who shows the slightest interest in them will be their target. After 
a few months or a year, girls become more discriminating and more selective. 
They now find boys of their own age, whom they forced rather prematurely 
into heterosexual social activities, too youthful in their behavior. As a result 
they drop these younger boys in favor of more mature boys who are slightly 
older than they. They become disdainful of boys of their own age and label 


them as “kids.” 

Left to their own devices, young adolescent boys first show interest in 
boyish types of girls who are not seeking glamor in their boy associates. 
Because they lack the sophistication and social polish of a more feminine girl, 
these boyish girls are in turn more tolerant of the awkwardness, clumsiness, 
and lack of sophistication that characterize young adolescent boys. But, as 
hoys acquire social skills and techniques adequate to make them feel at ease 
in heterosexual social relationships, boyish girls lose their appeal for them. 
They then become interested in the sophisticated, truly feminine type of girl 
who can bewitch them with her charms (Chaffey, 1941). 

Adjustment Problems. This phase of heterosexual development is fre¬ 
quently referred to as the “puppy love” stage, because the behavior char¬ 
acteristic of this phase is awkward, playful, and reminiscent of young pup¬ 
pies. What to an adult appears to be silly is really an attempt on the in¬ 
dividual’s part to adjust himself to new situations. He is feeling out his way, 
trying first one and then another type of behavior. The first heterosexual 
experiences with real people on an equal footing are new and exciting. Ihey 
arc frequently terrifying also. As a result of the emotional tension that ac- 
companies these experiences, both boys and girls become ustere . 
not know just what to say or do. Whatever they do, they are apt to do 
clumsily. Even with members of the opposite sex whom they have knot 
from early childhood days, they are apt to be ill at ease. 

Childhood acquaintances are in a sense "new because they h g P 

physically and have changed in their attitudes and behavior G.rh as a u 
change more than boys in the course of sexual maturing. The ugly duckling 
who is transformed into a glamorous adolescent is a ar m ° r j() muchj 

perience among girls than among boys. Because ‘ e ?‘f S hj age p upp y 
boys have a hafder problem of adjustment than have girls at this age. PPf 
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love is a difficult adjustment for other reasons. In childhood, play is typically 
with one or two individuals. But the adolescent is confronted with a crowd 
that may consist of 10 or more individuals, half of whom are members of the 
opposite sex. In large coeducational junior and senior high schools, with their 
swarms of students, adjustment to large numbers of members of the opposite 
sex, with their individual differences in personality and interest, presents a 
real problem for the young adolescent who is just beginning his or her hetero¬ 
sexual relationships. 

Other adjustment problems that cause feelings of insecurity on the adoles¬ 
cent’s part, which are reflected in his behavior, are the emphasis placed on 
manners, which during childhood assumed a very minor role so far as peers 
were concerned; the development of new social skills, such as dancing, that 
can be carried out with members of the opposite sex; the acquisition of new 
conversational topics and new techniques of presentation that will prove to be 
interesting to members of the opposite sex; uncertainty about socially ap¬ 
proved behavior with members of the opposite sex, such as the arranging for 
dates, the time to go home, and petting; and, finally, new knowledge about 
sex matters as they pertain to members of the opposite sex (Chaffey, 1941; 
Fleege, 1945; Goodenough, 1945; Baxter, 1946; Cole, 1954). 

Characteristic Behavior. Typically, puppy love takes the form of wise¬ 
cracking or mental fencing, teasing, roughhousing, and hauling each other 
about. According to Goodenough (1945), these are backhanded ways of 
showing mutual interest, resorted to most frequently if observers are present. 
In place of the shy, behavior characteristic of crushes and hero-worshipping, 
the behavior of the adolescent who has reached the girl-crazy, boy-crazy 
stage is bold and aggressive. This is a compensation for feelings of insecurity 
and serves to cover up embarrassment and self-consciousness. 

Both boys and girls at this age are anxious to attract the attention of the 
other sex. Owing to their ignorance of social conventions, the methods they 
use are frequently silly, crude, and in bad taste. Many of their techniques are 
carry-overs of methods they found to be good attention-getters in childhood. 
They wear loud-colored, extreme styles of clothing. The girls make them¬ 
selves conspicuous by adopting eccentric styles of hairdress and by using too 
much make-up. Both boys and girls spend endless time in front of the 
mirror, studying their appearance in the hopes of finding ways to improve 
it. This is in marked contrast to the casualness or even disdain that char¬ 
acterized their attitudes toward appearance in the latter part of childhood. 

Knowing what to talk about is difficult at this stage because throughout 
childhood boys and girls are far apart in their interests. Now, however, there 
is a mutual interest in peers of the opposite sex. This leads to discussions of 
members of the opposite sex in an attempt to size them up and to evaluate 
their good and bad qualities. The result is constant talk about members of the 
opposite sex with their friends of the same or of the opposite sex. From these 
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conversations both boys and girls learn what the opposite sex expects of them. 
The result is better standards by which they can evaluate themselves and 
their friends. 

At this age boys and girls go around in crowds in which the different 
members pair off. Even dating is usually with two or more couples. It gives 
the insecure adolescent a feeling of security to be with others and to realize 
that he has friends to fall back on in case of a social emergency. Both boys 
and girls are frank and unashamed of their interests in members of the op¬ 
posite sex. They do not hesitate to hold hands or to engage in a certain 
amount of petting in the presence of the other members of the crowd. This 
is socially acceptable and approved by their friends, even though it may be 
frowned upon or sharply criticized by adults. 

As is true of boys and girls in the stages of crushes and hero-worshipping, 
those in the boy-crazy, girl-crazy stage are anxious to conform to the ideals 
of the loved one. They dress, act, and even think in accordance with the 


patterns approved by members of the opposite sex. What these patterns are 
they have learned from their conversations. They are willing to put forth 
every effort to reform their own behavior so that it will conform to the ap¬ 
proved pattern. As a result both boys and girls at this age seem to lack 
individuality and seem to be stamped out from one mold (Campbell, 1939; 
Fleege, 1945; Goodenough, 1945; Baxter, 1945; Cole, 1954). 

Girls on the whole are sillier and more aggressive than boys at this stage, 
owing to their earlier sex maturing, which is accompanied by earlier social 
maturing. When they discover that boys of their own age show little or no 
interest in them, they try to arouse their interest by aggressive, show-off 
behavior, which is frequently so extreme that it appears silly and in poor 
taste. Should this not produce the desired results, girls then turn their atten¬ 
tion to older boys. 

Evaluation of Puppy Love. Puppy love is very time-, energy-, and attention¬ 
consuming. Marked interest in members of the opposite sex soon leads to 
special interest in one individual. For a short time the adolescent is so en¬ 
grossed in his romance that his schoolwork suffers. The interest begins sud¬ 
denly and violently, is very intense for a time, and suddenly disappears or is 
replaced by an equally intense interest in another individual. Characteristi¬ 
cally, early concentration of affection on a member of the opposite sex o t e 


same age is short lived. , 

The end is generally occasioned by a quarrel or by disillusionment caused 

by the fact that the loved one does not possess qualities fitting into the adoles¬ 
cent’s ideals. It is a case of “off with the old, on with the new,” with barely 
time enough to feel more than temporary remorse when the relationship 
proved to be disillusioning. This constant shifting of affection from one in¬ 
dividual of the opposite sex to another so distracts the adolescent s at en 
that schoolwork and home responsibilities are neglected. This neglect of 
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sponsibilities, in turn, leads to parental criticism and strained parent-child 
relationships. 

In spite of the unadvantageous features of puppy love, both boys and girls 
derive important advantages from the boy-crazy, girl-crazy stage of develop¬ 
ment. Through short-lived intense affairs and through conversations with 
others, they learn how to appraise members of the opposite sex. After a few 
affairs that end disastrously, both boys and girls discover what qualities they 
like in members of the opposite sex and how to look for these qualities. The 
result is that they become more selective. 


Early interest in members of the opposite sex is characterized by showing-off and clown¬ 
ing to attract attention. (From Adolescent Development, a McGraw-Hill Text-Film.) 

Through social contacts with members of the opposite sex, boys and girls 
learn social skills that they had no need for when their relationships were 
limited to members of their own sex. Partly through trial and error but 
mainly through imitation of the successful members of the crowd, they learn 
to dance well, to carry on a lively interesting conversation, and to be a passable 
player in the different sports favored by the crowd. Adolescents who lack the 
opportunities for early heterosexual social experiences find themselves at a 
decided disadvantage later on when their peers are already skilled in these 
abilities. 

Puppy-love affairs enable the young adolescents to learn what is socially 
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acceptable in their group. They discover what members of their own sex and 
of the opposite sex approve and disapprove of. They then have a better pat¬ 
tern to follow and are able to model their own behavior in accordance with 
this pattern. Finally, early experiences with their peers of the opposite sex 
build up feelings of self-confidence and security. If all goes well and they 
find that they are reasonably popular, the early fears of heterosexual social 
relationships disappear. Gradually self-confidence is established. As this occurs, 
much of the crudeness that characterized their early behavior with members 
of the opposite sex disappears and is replaced by a more restrained, more ma¬ 
ture form of behavior (Fleege, 1945; Goodenough, 1945; Baxter, 1946; Cole, 
1954). 

Boys and girls who are “protected” from this phase of their heterosexual 
development by parents who believe it is “silly” are likely to pay a heavy 
penalty later on. Not only will they be more emotionally disturbed when 
their romantic attachments prove to be disillusioning, but they are likely to 
think that this is the “real thing” and to marry on the basis of a temporary 
infatuation. They will be deprived of the opportunities to experiment with 
different sets of attitudes and behavior to determine what are the correct ones 
to adopt in their heterosexual relationships and, as a result, will behave in an 
immature manner as compared with their peers. And, of most serious con¬ 
sequence, they will not have the protection of the similar behavior among 
their contemporaries that keeps them from being regarded by society as 
“silly” or “immature” (Baxter, 1946; Cole, 1954). 


Chapter 13 

DATING AND COURTSHIP 


The typical courtship pattern in American society today divides itself into 
five distinct stages. The first is a period of free ranging among members of 
the other sex, when the adolescent has dates with many different individuals. 
Dating is occasional at first, then more frequent. This coincides with the 
early and middle part of the high-school age. Toward the end of the high- 
school age, boys and girls generally emerge into the second stage of the 
courtship pattern, when there is a selection of one individual as a “steady” 
from those formerly dated. All dating is then limited to one individual, and 
this is known today as “going steady.” 

Stage three occurs after stage two has progressed satisfactorily. At first there 
is an understanding to be married at some future time, then an understanding 
to be married on a specified date in the near future, and the couple is 
formally engaged. Stage jour is the period of the engagement. During this 
time the engaged couple will, according to tradition, go together exclusively 
and attend social functions together. At this time preparations are made for 
the wedding and the establishment of the home. The final stage in the court¬ 
ship pattern includes the wedding and honeymoon when, traditionally, first 
intimate sexual relations are engaged in. At the end of the honeymoon the 
couple settles down to the business of establishing a home (Winch, 1949). 

Factors Influencing Courtship Pattern. Every cultural group has its own 
courtship pattern that is approved by the group. Each adolescent learns this 
stereotyped pattern from his parents, his peers, books, or movies. Boys and girls 
learn to conform to this cultural pattern, for they discover that any deviation 
from it brings forth the disapproval of the group. They are labeled as “fast,” 
“loose,” or “not nice,” and as a result they quickly lose status in the group. 
Should they wish to engage in any form of behavior that does not have the 
approval of the group, they try to cover it up so as to avoid social disapproval. 

Dating is, today, the accepted pattern of courtship in American society. A 
boy and a girl go out to some place of entertainment either alone or with 
one or two couples. Chaperonage is no longer considered necessary except for 
large social functions. How much dating there will be and what form it will 
take will depend not only upon the interests of the adolescents themselves but 
also upon the custom of the community, parental attitudes and restraints, and 
the economic status of the adolescents. As a general rule older adolescents 
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date more than younger ones, and their activities are less supervised (Smith, 
1924; Waller, 1937; Landis et al., 1940; Cuber, 1943; Roller, 1951). 

How markedly the courtship pattern changes even within a cultural group 
from time to time may be illustrated by a study in which three generations 
of women in Ohio were questioned about their courtship days. Their answers 
showed that the members of the older generation disapproved of modern 
dating practices, of less chaperonage today, of the steady decline in the length 
of the engagement period, and of the larger number of dates girls of the 
present generation have. In all three generations, the women claimed that 
they considered seriously only one man, the man they finally married, there 
was marked similarity in the ages of courtship leading to marriage, in the 
length of the courtship period, and in the practice of visiting the homes of 
both parents during the courtship period. The most marked differences 
occurred in the modern tendencies of girls to give men more gifts than they 
receive, in discussing such matters as the handling of money, having chil¬ 
dren, religion, and the wife’s working; in dating practices; in chaperonage; 
and in the smaller difference in ages between the man and wife now than 


previously (Roller, 1951). 

The roles that the two sexes play in dating is also prescribed by tradition. 
The male is expected to take the initiative, while the female plays the role 
of the temptress. Any deviation from these prescribed roles is sure to meet 
social disapproval. This is especially strong when the girl is the deviate. 


Tradition gives the advantage to the males. When girls are none too attrac¬ 
tive physically, they have an unfair disadvantage that may lead to spinster- 
hood. Realizing this, they may become aggressive in their heterosexual rela¬ 
tions, especially in the presence of a nonaggressive boy. In recent years, war 
conditions and the shortage of men of marriageable age have intensified the 
aggressive role played by girls in courtship. Not only are there many more 
short engagements and early marriages, but there is a tendency for girls to 
engage in more petting and more premarital intercourse than formerly 
(Landis, 1952). The present ratio of 61 eligible males to every 100 females in 
the age group of 21 to 22 years is bound to have a profound influence on 

courtship patterns (New Yorl{ limes, 195 lb, 1953). 

The meaning of courtship has changed markedly in recent years, and this 
has influenced courtship patterns. In the past a date or two with a girl meant 
a strong romantic interest and an implied intention to ask her to marry. 
Today, dates are merely pleasurable experiences for those involved, and even 
“going steady” is not considered a true indication of serious matrimonial 
intentions (Cuber, 1943). What the adolescents do on dates has hkewis 
changed in terms of social approval. Changes in social sanctions rega * 
where young people can go on dates, petting, necking, an rin ung 
affected markedly the pattern of courtship among ^Lscents ^ 

(Hollingshead, 1949). With the social acceptance, even though there 
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social sanctions of divorce, there has been a change in attitudes toward the 
seriousness of marriage. Even the assumption that children are a part of every 
marriage is not accepted as it formerly was (Remmers and Shimberg, 1949; 
-* Landis, 1952). The degree of seriousness with which the individual considers 
marriage thus markedly influences his courtship pattern. 

Family relationships play a role of great importance in courtship patterns. 
Poor family relationships, leading to poor self concepts and general feelings 
of hostility, result in fewer dates and poorer relationships with members of 
the other sex, especially for girls (Wolford, 1948; Winch, 1949). When the 
parents’ marriage is happy, it not only establishes a more favorable pattern 
of love and marriage for the adolescent to imitate but it also affects the degree 
of emotional weaning of the adolescent from his parents (Cupps and Haynes, 
1947; Ellis, 1949; Winch, 1949). The relationship with the parent of the 
opposite sex is more important than the relationship with the parent of the 
same sex and influences boys’ dating more than girls’. If a son loves his 
father and is submissive to his mother, he will be encouraged in his dating 
behavior. When the mother disapproves, the son usually regards the mother 
as domineering and rebels (Winch, 1946, 1949). The more intense the adoles¬ 
cent’s love for both parents, the more influence they have on his dating be¬ 
havior (Winch, 1943). 

If the adolescent feels a strong obligation to his parents, either financially 
or emotionally, he is likely to be resentful toward them and to date less than 
he otherwise would (Winch, 1949). When a same-sex parent is missing and 
is replaced by a stepparent, the adolescent shows less advancement in his 
heterosexual adjustments than is true of those whose homes have been un¬ 
broken. This is especially true of boys (Winch, 1949a). When the father is 
missing from the home, because of either divorce or death, both boys and 
girls begin to date earlier, go steady earlier, become engaged earlier in larger 
* numbers, and are more often involved in broken engagements than is true 
of those whose parents are both in the home. The explanation given is that 
the adolescent is seeking affectional relationship to replace the missing father. 
Broken engagements are due to haste in trying to find the father’s substitute 
(Andrews and Christensen, 1951). 

When the socioeconomic status of the adolescent’s family is favorable, he 
dates, earlier and more frequently than those in families of poorer status 
(Wolford, 1948; Winch, 1949). Adolescents from homes where the parents 
are foreign-born, especially when they do not speak English, have fewer con¬ 
tacts with members of the other sex and make less satisfactory adjustments 
than those of American parents (Wolford, 1948). The attitude of the parents 
toward dating is a factor of importance in the pattern of dating. Fathers tend 
^ to resist dating more than mothers, especially in the case of the sons. On the 
other hand, mothers encourage their daughters to date more than they en¬ 
courage their sons (Kirkpatrick and Caplow, 1946). This is due to the fact 
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that the mother is anxious to have her daughter marry young, while she dis¬ 
courages an early marriage for her son. 

There are a number of personal factors that influence the pattern of court¬ 
ship. Both boys and girls who have an attractive appearance and are well 
dressed and groomed date earlier and more than those who are less attractive. 
This is true more for girls than for boys (Winch, 1946, 1949). The adolescent 
who worries about his physical development, his physical characteristics, and 
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his appearance, becomes timid, shy, and sensitive, and this affects his dating 
unfavorably (Wolford, 1948). The adolescent’s age influences not only his 
dating frequency but the pattern it takes. This is more true of boys than ot 
girls (Winch, 1946, 1949). The adolescent who was popular in high school 
dates more in college than those who were less popular (Cupps and Haynes, 
1947). The adolescent who wants to marry early and have children e- 
gins to date sooner and dates more frequently than the adolescent w o j 
more interested in a career. Fig. 40 shows the ages at which interest in court¬ 
ship and marriage appear. The strength of the ^scents^ drl.e 
marked influence on the pattern of his dating (Winch, 1946, 19 1 ^ 

The emotional maturity of the individual influences the ype 
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capable of experiencing, and this in turn influences his courtship pattern. The 
youn<* adolescent experiences infatuations or love of an intense sort but of 
short°duration (Ellis, 1949). Later infatuation gives way to romantic love, 
which is an “expression of a sociopsychological process that aims at the recon¬ 
ciliation of basic human needs with frustrating social conditions” (Biegel, 
1951). It differs from “troubadour love,” which is a masochistic form of love, 
characterized by pleasure in being abused by the loved one (Evans, 1953), 
and “sexual love,” in which the female is anxious regarding the selfishly 
centered seductive leanings of the male (English, 1953). 

The type of love the adolescent experiences affects the type of heterosexual 
behavior he displays. Infatuations are shorter, briefer, lighter, and more 
promiscuous than romantic loves. In late adolescence, there are usually fewer 
infatuations than romantic loves (Ellis, 1949). Sexual love or troubadour 
love, by contrast, may be brief in duration but it is likely to lead to unwhole¬ 
some attitudes and unwholesome forms of heterosexual or homosexual be¬ 
havior (Ashley-Montagu, 1953). Romantic love, on the other hand, does not 
“harm the relationship of the sexes but has enhanced the status of women” 
(Biegel, 1951). 

The pattern of courtship behavior is influenced by different media of mass 
communication —newspapers, radio, television, magazines, and movies. What 
the adolescent sees or reads serves as a pattern on which to base his own be¬ 
havior. Both boys and girls have been found to copy the love techniques seen 
on the screen, just as they copy the clothes, manner of speech, and other 
characteristics of actors and actresses (Forman, 1935). Romantic stories in 
magazines and accounts of engagements and marriages on the society pages 
of the newspapers establish ideals that the adolescent girl wants to imitate. 


DATING 

“Dating” is a colloquialism that has come to have a new meaning for 
American youth. It means “a social engagement between two young people 
with no commitment beyond the expectation that it will be a pleasurable 
event for both” (Burgess and Locke, 1940). It is “any kind of paired associa¬ 
tion of members of the opposite sexes without references to the intent to 
marry” (Lowrie, 1948,1951). It differs from “courtship,” which involves obli¬ 
gations to carry through to marriage. In dating, there is no such obligation. 
It is an end in itself, the opportunity to have friendly associations with a large 
number of the opposite sex, an increased range of contacts, a multiplication 
'Of the occasions for social engagements, the selection of companions with 
minimum of parental interference, and the rating by standards of the age 
group in personal selection (Lowrie, 1951). It not only serves the function 
of giving the adolescent pleasurable social experiences, but it lays the founda¬ 
tions for a wise, intelligent, and objective choice of a mate (Lowrie, 1948). 
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Mead (1949) has given the following interpretation of dating in present- 
day American culture. She says: 

The love and success for which both boys and girls work and dream, groom their 
hair, clean their finger nails, study the etiquette books, save up their pocket money 
and earnings has extremely little to do with sex, or with the body. The game is 
described as dating, boys take out girls, girls have to be asked, boys have to ask, 
both must dress correctly according to the adolescent styles of the moment, the date 
must be conducted in some way so that it can be known to the rest of the group— 
otherwise it doesn't count. The long association of courtship and costume through 
the ages rather obscures the issue here. Because dating and dressing are so closely 
associated, the assumption is that it is courtship. . . . The clothes, the flowers, the 
dancing, are all part of the game, but they are to be equated neither with courtship 
nor with behavior that is primarily sexual, although the pattern of dating does 
in the end have a profound effect on the later relationships of men and women 
in America. . . . That dating is primarily a competitive game in which publicly 
affirmed popularity is the prize can be illustrated by considering the behavior of 
those who do not date, but withdraw sometimes quite early in adolescence, to “go 
steady.” (Condensed from pp. 285-286.) 


Age of Dating. A study of adolescent girls made in 1924 revealed that the 
median age for “keeping company” with parental permission was 16 years 
(Smith, 1924). A decade later, one-half of a group questioned had had their 
first dates by 16 and the rest by 18 (Landis et al., 1940). By contrast, dating 
now begins in the junior high school (Christensen, 1952). In “Elmtown,” 
43 per cent of the boys and 58 per cent of the girls had had their first dates 
before entering high school (Hollingshead, 1949). During the freshman 
year of high school, there is little difference between the amount of dating 
on the part of boys and girls, because of greater parental restrictions on the 
girl’s social life (Punke, 1944; Lowrie, 1952). Between the ages of 16 and 
20 years, dating becomes one of the favorite adolescent activities (Lehman 

and Witty, 1927,/; Bibb, 1949; Lowrie, 1952). 

By the time today’s adolescents are 16 years old, 93 per cent of both boys 
and girls arc dating with some regularity. Boys date slightly less than girls 
during junior high school and freshman year of high school. By sophomore 
and junior years, the difference between the sexes in amount of dating is 
slight, while by senior year girls date more than boys, because they are ™' v 
dating older boys in college or at work (Punke, 1944; Hollingshead, 1949). 
Those who date most started to date early, during their jumor-h.gh-schooi 
days, and are socially more aggressive than those who date ess ( lm o an 
Wood, 1947). Adolescents in the cities start to date earlier and date more, 

than those in the rural districts (Smith, 1952). . n . , c 

Dating Patterns. Dating begins as a part of clique behavior, 
clique combine with a boys’ clique and go out together on double 
“triple” dates. The first formal date is usually at a picnic, haynde, dance, 
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party. Thus, early dates are influenced by school class and clique status. If 
the individual dated is from another clique, he must be approved by the 
members of the clique in which he is being included on the date. Should a 
clique member date an individual from a disapproved clique, he is likely 
to lose status with his own clique. When dating with individuals from other 
classes, boys usually date girls below them, and girls, on the other hand, date 
boys who are ahead of them in school or who have finished school. 

Early dating, in the eighth or ninth grades, occurs mainly because the 
group expects it, not because the adolescent is especially interested in having 
dates or has a special interest in the individual who is being dated. Because 
most young adolescents are shy, afraid of doing the wrong thing, of saying 
something the other might resent, and overcautious in their physical ap¬ 
proach to the individuals they are dating, the first dates are generally not 
entirely enjoyable. In fact, they are likely to be the source of anxiety, fears, 
frustration, and worry. Being a member of a group on the first date helps 
to prepare the individual for dating by minimizing some of the fear, anxiety, 
and worry he normally experiences on such occasions. Early dates are mainly 
with members of the same school class. By the tenth or eleventh grade, only 
about half of the dates are with individuals from the same class in school 
(Crist, 1953). 

As dating progresses, triple and double dates give way to single dating. 
For adolescents who leave school, there is more individual dating than clique 
dating (Hollingshcad, 1939). Even for those who remain in school and col¬ 
lege, as cliques begin to break up there is less restraint on the dating pattern. 
Under such conditions, the adolescent is less controlled by class and clique 
status. Boys, more often than girls, cross “class lines” and date girls of a lower 
socioeconomic class. Girls, by contrast, generally date boys of a higher socio 
economic class when they cross class lines. This is less frequent, however, than 
dating within one’s own socioeconomic group and does not occur until single 
dating begins (Hollingshcad, 1939; Ehrmann, 1952). Boys, on the whole, are 
more likely to make out-group choices than are girls; freshmen and sopho¬ 
more boys more than juniors and seniors; and boys from the lower socio¬ 
economic groups more than those from the higher. The explanation given 
for these differences is that boys are less bound by convention than girls, or they 
feel more secure, or they are less mature (Lundberg and Dickson, 1952). 

Dating Activities. The favorite activities for dates are dancing, going to 
the movies, engaging in some athletic activity as swimming and tennis, riding 
in cars, attending school or college parties and athletic contests, and stopping 
off at a favorite teen-age hangout for something to eat or drink (Punke, 
1934; Hollingshead, 1939; Christensen, 1952; Smith, 1952). Boys of today 
expect a certain amount of petting to accompany their dating. They have a 
tendency to be less inhibited, and more careless, thoughtless, disrespectful, 
sex-driven, and louder than girls. Girls, by contrast, are less natural, but 
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more touchy, money-minded, unresponsive, childish, and flighty than boys. 
They are more conservative about their behavior and approve less of kissing 
on their first dates and of intimate petting than boys do (Christensen, 1952). 
Petting and necking are discussed in more detail on pages 414-418. 

Not Dating. The social life of adolescence today is organized about paired 
groups. Adolescents must pair in order to participate (Lowrie, 1952). Those 
who do not date in their high-school days lack the experiences associated with 
dating. They are not in the swing of the social activities, and they miss the 
experiences that affect their mental and social development. As a result, they 
are likely to feel frustrated and to turn to more introverted forms of recrea¬ 


tion. They may even doubt their own normality. This is especially true of 
girls (Lowrie, 1948). 

Boys and girls do not date for a number of reasons. They may be so ab¬ 
sorbed in some activity, such as sports or studies, that they have little or no 
time for social life. Through their own chosen activities, they gain the recog¬ 
nition from the group whose esteem they value highly (Lowrie, 1948). They 
feel that the social life of their peers is trivial and irrelevant to their interests 
(Mead, 1949). Or, they may be so physically immature that they feel dis¬ 
qualified for the dating game, in which physical readiness for sex is ex¬ 
pected. They may lack the clothes and money needed to date (Mead, 1949). 
The personality patterns of adolescents who do not date are those of shyness, 
slight maladjustment emotionally, and social reticence (Nimkoff and Wood, 
1947). As success in dating depends upon accepting the roles approved by 
their peers, those adolescents who disapprove of dancing, card-playing, kiss¬ 
ing, holding hands, or moderate necking are outside the peer culture and 


find themselves with few dates (Crist, 1953). 

Evaluation of Dating. Critics of dating sometimes object to the fact that 
boys and girls “waste” valuable time that might better be spent on their 
studies and preparation for adult life; that adolescents are too young and 
inexperienced to be able to cope with such mature relationships without the 
danger of getting into trouble in these days when chaperonage is a thing 
of the past; and that dating is an expensive form of amusement that few 
adolescents or their parents can afford. Not only must the adolescent have 
the “correct” clothing for dates, but each date is a drain on the boy’s pocket- 
book. Among college students, it was reported that informal dates cost e- 
tween $1 and $20 and formal dates between $5 and $37, depending on t e 
activity and whether or not the girl is “important. While dating in t e ig 
school age is somewhat less expensive, it is often beyond the financial status 
of boys and girls, who as a result find themselves unable to attend the schoo 

affairs or do what their classmates are doing. 

However, there are many advantages to dating, and these, on t e w 

outweigh the disadvantages. They are as follows: 
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1. Dating gives the adolescent experience in evaluating different personality types and 

behavior patterns of members of the opposite sex. 

2. Dating tempers the highly romantic and unrealistic ideas of love and of members 

of the opposite sex. 

3. Dating gives experience in adjusting to others in different types of situations. 

4. Dating offers opportunities for broader experiences and experiences that would be 

impossible with members of the same sex. 

5. Dating helps to develop poise, self-confidence, and emotional balance. 

6. Dating reduces emotional excitement on meeting and associating with a member 
of the opposite sex. 

7. Dating is a means of mixing and having a good time socially. 

8. Daung gives a kind of sexual release and reduces sexual tension. 

9. Dating provides a wider acquaintance from which a mate may eventually be 
selected. 

10. Dating defines the roles of members of the two sexes and the relationship be¬ 
tween the two sexes. It helps boys and girls to learn what society expects of them and 
thus sets the pattern for adult relationships. 

11. Dating helps boys and girls to control their own behavior, choose their own 
friends, and build up concepts of right and wrong in this area of behavior without adult 
help or supervision. 

12. Dating gives the adolescent recognition and prestige in his own group, thus 
adding to his acceptance by members of his own sex as well as by members of the other 
sex. In this way, it helps to establish the status of the individual in his group. (Waller, 
1937; Burgess and Locke, 1940, 1951; Lowric, 1948, 1951; Mead, 1949; Christensen, 1952; 
Landis, 1952; Smith, 1952; Crist, 1953.) 

For girls, the major advantages of dating are educational. They feel that 
learning to adjust to members of the opposite sex and gaining poise and ease 
in social situations with members of the opposite sex, are the most important 
benefits to be gained from dating. Boys, on the other hand, stress as most 
important the fun that dating brings. This includes getting an opportunity 
to go to social affairs, necking and petting, and the prestige value dating gives 
them among their classmates. Both boys and girls agree that dating is val¬ 
uable preparation for mate selection and that it gives them affection, which 
every adolescent craves (Lowrie, 1951). 

Whether dating is a good preparation for marriage, as most adolescents 
believe it to be, has been questioned by some. Waller (1937) contends that 
dating is a competitive form of association between the sexes in the “period 
of dalliance” between puberty and marriage. He contends that it is largely 
dominated by a quest for thrills in which each tries to deceive the other by 
pretense of love and devotion. While it provides thrills and fun, the exploitive 
clement of dating is very harmful and the capacity to love is permanently 
injured. Mead (1949) likewise contends that dating is a barrier to happiness 
m marriage. According to her, the girl must learn to protect herself against 
the boy’s sexual advantages because she is no longer protected by chaperonage 
as was true in the past. This affects her attitude toward the male sex, and 
this, in turn, affects her later adjustment in marriage. 
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On the other side, the contentions are that since parental controls are re¬ 
laxed today, the choice of a mate becomes the responsibility of the individual 
himself. Also, with the social acceptance of divorce, the success of marriage 
can not be taken for granted as it was in the past. As a result, it is very 
important for the adolescent to prepare himself to make a right selection. 
Through dating, he learns to adjust to others, to judge the opposite sex ob¬ 
jectively and sensibly, and to take a realistic attitude toward love and mar¬ 
riage. All these contribute to a sounder choice of mate and a successful mar¬ 
riage (Lowrie, 1951; Landis, 1952). As Lowrie (1948) maintains, there is 
reason to believe that happiness and success in marriage are related to the 
frequency and breadth of the individual’s dating experience. Substantially 
the same point of view is held by Kinsey et al. (1948, 1953) from their studies 
of marital adjustments of men and women.. 

GOING STEADY 

After a period characterized by trial-and-error dating with different girls, 
boys select one girl whose attractions for him are greater than those of the 
other girls with whom he associates. Gradually he spends more and more 
time with her, and his dates with other girls are reduced to a minimum. 
Soon he is going steady with the girl of his choice. Then he is expected to 
have dates with no other girls, and the girl of his choice, in turn, is ex¬ 
pected to refrain from having dates with other boys. While some high-school 
students today start to go steady in the first two years of high school, the 
majority do not begin until their junior and senior years, or until after they 
leave school. Going steady at first occurs mainly because of group pressure 
or for the social approval and prestige it gives. It is also a guarantee on the 
girl’s part of a date for any social function she may want to attend (Crist, 
1953). Later, girls become more “choosy” about the boys they allow them¬ 
selves to fall in love with, and they regard going steady as a possible pre¬ 
liminary to marriage (Punke, 1944; Hollingshead, 1949; Mead, 1949; Ellis, 
1950). Girls begin to go steady at about the same ages as boys, because of 
parental restrictions on the girl’s behavior which are present to a much less 
marked degree in the case of boys (Lowrie, 1952). 

Mead (1949) has pointed out two reasons for going steady in adolescence. 
The first is that young people whose stirring sexuality has been genuinely 
aroused, so that they may be said to be ‘‘in love” with each other, find the 
game of dating meaningless, because they prefer each other’s company. Then, 
second, the young people who are not in love depend on each other for pro¬ 
tection. This is true especially of unpopular girls and boys who conceal their 
failure in the popularity game by pretending to prefer each other. The un¬ 
popular girl is thus assured of dates and of going to the different social func¬ 
tions of the school. , __ nie 

A study of the personality patterns of college students w o a g 
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steady and those who have not revealed that those who have never gone 
steady up to the college age are retiring and slightly maladjusted emotionally. 
They contrast markedly with the socially aggressive adolescents who date 
much and go steady early. Those who go steady with many were found to 
be socially aggressive but emotionally maladjusted. This pattern is also 



“Going steady” is the adolescents' way of knowing how congenial they will be as life 
niates. (From Adolescent Development , a McGrati'-I Iill Text-Film .) 


found among those who date early against their parents’ wishes, and who have 
had many steadies (NimkofT and Wood, 1947). In large cities, going steady 
generally comes later for all social groups than is true of the small towns or 
rural areas where the number of eligible boys is more limited than in the 
cities (Hollingshead, 1949; Smith, 1952). 

Advantages and Disadvantages. Advantages and disadvantages of going 
steady, as reported by boys and girls, are summarized thus by Wood (1946): 
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Advantages 

Gives security (dates assured). 

Gives more likelihood of having nice dates. 

Don’t have to sit at home. 

Makes the girl feel more popular. 

Gives a chance to know each other well. 

May help to determine whether you want to make it a still longer period. 
Costs less money. 

May make family feel more secure because they know this boy or girl. 


Disadvantages 

It is easier to get started than to stop. 

Boys may have to work; so girl has to stay home. 

Makes it hard to make up your mind to a change. 

May shut you off from other friends. 

May cause unpleasant arguments in the family. 

Family may think it too serious. 

Family may want you to go with their choice. This produces discord. 

One may be more serious than the other and he or she may want to carry on too 
long. 

May not leave you free to make new friends in college or in work. 

One person may not satisfy all needs. 

Costs more money. 

It is hard to get in circulation again after you stop going steady. This is especially true 
for girls. (P. 201. Used by permission of the American Home Economics Association.) 


Many adolescents find that steady dating presents problems that are difficult 
for them to cope with. They often find it difficult to adjust to the expectations 
and intimate associations that are inevitable parts of the pattern of going 
steady. Also, because of the desire for security in their social lives, they fre¬ 
quently find it difficult to dissolve a relationship that has guaranteed them 
social security. Furthermore, it is difficult for them to explain to their peers 
why they have broken off their relationships, especially when it is expected 
that one go steady to have status in the group (Crist, 1953). Because of these 
difficulties, many adolescents continue to go steady with an individual long 
after the pleasure of the relationship has ended. 

From the parents’ point of view, going steady at the high-school age is 
regarded as unfavorable. Because this may lead to marriage before the adoles¬ 
cent’s standards of selection are well enough established for him to make a 
wise selection of a life mate, because it cuts the adolescent off from opportuni¬ 
ties to get to know different individuals of the other sex, and because it may 
lead to marriage before the adolescent is ready for this financial responsibility, 
families of both boys and girls are likely to become concerned when going 
steady begins at too early an age. They interfere and whenever pos^ble 
break up the attachment. Furthermore, they are concerned about whether t 
adolescents will “get intimate,” and they find that going steady affects 

schoolwork unfavorably (Hollingshead, 1949). ^ rpnt c are 

Because going steady often does lead to marriage eventua y, p 
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especially concerned about the individual with whom their child is going 
steady. Should the adolescent cross class lines, the concern is intensified. When 
dating leads to going steady with an individual whom the parents regard as 
not of the right type, every possible attempt is made to break it up before it 
leads to marriage. As West (1945) has pointed out, “Parents are very careful, 
regarding their children, of the ‘company they keep. Class lines may not be 
crossed in approved dating, courtship, or marriage. 

End of Romances. A majority of young adolescents, and even those in col¬ 
lege, find that the individuals they go steady with do not measure up satis¬ 
factorily. Girls are likely to be more critical of their dates than boys. They 
often feel “trapped” and would like to find a way out of a situation that has 
not proved to be satisfactory to them. As a result, there are conflicts over be¬ 
coming too involved, friction, and tension. A quarrel or loss of interest on the 
part of one or both leads to the end of the romance (Mather, 1934; Kirk¬ 
patrick and Caplow, 1945). 

Some romances end less happily. In others, there may be an abrupt and 
highly emotionalized ending. How many breakups the adolescent will ex¬ 
perience before he finds the right person to be his life mate varies. In urban 
areas, going steady is accepted more casually than in small towns and rural 
districts, where there are fewer individuals in the age group to select from. 
Furthermore, there is a greater stability to romances in the latter than in the 
earlier years of dating. On the whole, it has been reported that girls have 
from two to five romances with boys with whom they have gone steady for 
varying lengths of time before they find the one they want to marry, while 
boys, on the average, have fewer broken romances (Hamilton, 1929; Folsom, 
1938; Landis et al., 1940; Kirkpatrick and Caplow, 1945; Hollingshead, 
1949). 

Following the break, there is usually a period of readjustment. This is more 
difficult for girls than for boys, because it means that the girl must get back 
into circulation again, a more difficult task for her than for a boy. Most 
adolescents feel relieved or regretful when a romance has ended, though 
some are indifferent, hurt, or remorseful. Few report being “heartbroken.” 
For most, there is little readjustment. Others may take several weeks or even 
several months to readjust themselves, but very few take even a year (Kirk¬ 
patrick and Caplow, 1945). In a short time, the cycle begins again; dating, 
going steady, and breaking up. 


COURTSHIP 

Courtship is a form of dating that involves a commitment or public obliga¬ 
tion for future action (Lowrie, 1951). After a number of experiences in going 
steady, boys and girls establish values regarding the qualities they want in a 
life mate. They then become more “choosey” (Ellis, 1950) about the indi¬ 
viduals they associate with and find that their romances move along more 
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satisfactorily than they did when they first started to date. However, there are 
certain obstacles that interfere with a successful choice of life mate, even for 
those who have had considerable dating experience. These obstacles are: 

The idea that there is only one person one could possibly marry 
The idea that falling in love is a sudden and violent process 
Narrowing the field of selection too early 
Undue emphasis on one characteristic (Baber, 1953) 

Whether dating will lead to courtship and eventually marriage depends 
upon many factors. In rural areas, there is more likelihood that the romance 
will end in marriage than in urban areas. There, pressure of public opinion 
often forces young people into marriage, even though they themselves would 
have preferred it to be otherwise. The customary age in the community at 
which people marry likewise influences the termination of a romance. Girls’ 
greater sophistication in social matters and their stronger motivation to be 
married are responsible for controlling the outcome of the romance. To girls, 
marriage is either “status-raising” or “status-achieving.” It helps them to 
gain status in their families, in their circle of friends, and in the community. 
Their financial and social status is markedly affected by their marriage or 
their prospects for marriage (Bossard, 1944). 

Parents indirectly play a role of great importance in determining what selec¬ 
tions their children will make. In one recent study, in 166 out of 195 cases 
the parents had expected their children to select mates of backgrounds similar 
to theirs and had influenced their children in two ways: first, by providing a 
social milieu for “proper” dating and courtship, through residence in class- 
typed neighborhoods and being identified with individuals of similar back¬ 
grounds and by planning social and recreational activities for their children; 
second, by using persuasion when necessary and threats to withdraw eco¬ 
nomic support if they married out of their class. The result was that 145 out 
of the 166 marriages followed the parental pattern. Occasionally the children 
reacted to these techniques by running away or by marriage against parental 
wishes (Sussman, 1953). 

Marriage Values. Studies of adolescents in high schools and colleges today 
reveal that there is a growing tendency on their part to establish standards 
or values for marriage beyond the point of an “ideal mate. In part, this is 
due to the marriage courses given in many of the schools and colleges. In 
part, it is due to the popular concern about the failure of marriage and sug¬ 
gestions popularly offered in newspapers, magazines, and over the air or 
remedying this situation. Not only do adolescents discuss marriage pro ems 
with friends of their own sex, but there is a general tendency to discuss them 

with members of the other sex (Koller, 1951). 

Such matters as the age of men and women at the time of marriage tne 
length of the engagement period, different religious faiths, living with. eith 
family, number of children desired, the wife’s working after marriage, the 
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of birth-control techniques, sharing in decision making, home duties, educa¬ 
tion of the children, the income of the family and how it will be budgeted are 
frankly and freely discussed, and standards are established (Bernard, 1938; 
King, 1943; Sanford, 1943; Hill, 1945; Christensen, 1946; Vail and Staudt, 
1950;’Roller, 1951; Himes, 1952; Staudt, 1952). Adolescents of today show 
“an alertness and a realistic attitude toward most of the vital problems of 
marriage” (Staudt, 1952). 

Age of Mate Selection. There is a trend toward earlier marriages since the 
period of the Second World War. There is also a trend toward shorter engage¬ 
ments (Glick and Glick, 1950; Roller, 1951; Baber, 1953). These early mar¬ 
riages and short engagements are proving to be responsible, in part at least, for 
the alarming rise in divorce rate. Failure in marriage, shown by divorce, 
separations, and desertions, is greater among those who marry during the 
adolescent years than among those who marry in the 20’s and 30 s (Burgess 
and Wallin, 1944; Landis and Landis, 1948; Anderson, 1949; Jacobson, 1950; 
Landis, 1952; Locke and Karlssen, 1952; Baber, 1953). 

As Locke (1951) has pointed out, “early marriages are risky as compared 
with later marriages.” In a study of Iowa marriage records over a period 
of years, it was found that divorce came largely during the first and second 
years of marriage. Divorced couples had been married, on the average, a year 
earlier than those who were not divorced. There were found to be fewer 
divorces for males married in the mid-twenties than earlier, though the rate 
for females was much the same for different ages at marriage. In addition, 
there were more marriages when the husband was 1 to 3 years older than the 
wife. Most of the divorces among those who married young were due to 
economic difficulties, to parental dissatisfactions, and to “forced” marriages to 
establish the paternity of the child (Monahan, 1953). 

BASES OF ATTRACTION 

In early adolescence, when the individual is dating just to have a good time 
and to play the field, the values used in the selection of a “date” differ some¬ 
what from the values used by the older adolescent who is seriously considering 
marriage. From dating and going steady, the adolescent discovers that cer¬ 
tain qualities he considered important in a date are not as important as other 
qualities needed in a potential mate. This shift in values with dating experi¬ 
ence is one of the most important results of dating. 

To illustrate how markedly the adolescent’s values change with dating 
experience, an analysis of some of the studies of what adolescents consider 
important in members of the opposite sex who are dates and those who are 
potential mates will emphasize the shift that occurs. When high-school and 
college students were asked the question, “What sort of girl does a boy like to 
go with, and what sort of boy does a girl like to go with?” the girls’ ratings 
of boys put “real brains” in the first place; “cleanliness,” second; “good 
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health,” third; “dependability,” fourth; “cheerfulness,” fifth; and, surprisingly, 
“good looks” was listed in eleventh place. Boys’ ratings of girls listed “real 
brains,” first; “good health,” second; “good looks,” third; “cleanliness,” fourth; 
and “cheerfulness,” fifth (Mather, 1934). 

When coeducational college students were questioned about what factors 
they thought contributed to dating prestige, girls said that to be popular, a 
boy must be smooth in manners and appearance, he must know how to dance 
well, be good-looking or attractive, be prominent in activities, and have good 
clothes. It was not necessary, most of them agreed, for a boy to have sex rela¬ 
tions, to be on the football squad, to belong to an honor society, or to date 
only popular students. For a girl to be popular, boys agreed that she must be 
smooth in manners and appearance, know how to dance well, be good-looking 
and attractive, be in demand as a date, go to popular places, have good clothes, 
and neck. Most of them agreed that it was not necessary for her to have sexual 
relations, to smoke, be seen in expensive places, belong to an honor society, or 
belong to a sorority. Both sexes felt that a member of the other sex, to be 
popular as a date, should be polite, considerate, friendly, cheerful, pleasing, an 
intelligent conversationalist, and have a sense of humor. All these add up to 
“dating prestige,” which guarantees attraction to members of the other sex 

(Smith 1952) 

When considering the qualities of a potential mate, many of the qualities 
mentioned above, such as good looks, personality, and disposition, are men¬ 
tioned, but emphasis is placed on similarity of background and interests, ambi¬ 
tion, industriousness, good financial prospects, a desire for home life and 
children, being able to cook and being a good housekeeper, being able to get 
along harmoniously with one’s in-laws, being thrifty, and having good health 
(Hill, 1945; Komarovsky, 1946; Smith, 1946; Fried and Lissance, 1949; Vail 
and Staudt, 1950; Christensen, 1952). Even college students show an amazing 
lack of awareness of the need for substantial savings and a good income 
(Staudt, 1952). They also attach little importance to the health of the potential 
mate (Vail, and Staudt, 1950; Staudt, 1952). In Fig. 41 are shown the qualities 


considered important in a potential mate. 

As in the case of dating preferences, marked sex differences in values asso¬ 
ciated with a potential mate have been reported. Among high-school students, 
boys put more stress on physical attractiveness, being a good cook and house¬ 
keeper, and nonuse of tobacco, while girls emphasize the importance of the 
man’s being a good provider, being considerate of others, and having parenta 
approval (Hollingshead, 1949; Christensen, 1952). Among college students, 
women emphasize more than men good financial prospects similarity of 
backgrounds (religious, educational, and political), general intelligence, amb- 
tion and industriousness, education beyond the eighth grade, congema 
laws, freedom from hereditary blights, sexual purity, nonuse of liquor, tea 
and coffee, and capacity and desire for children. Men, on the other hand, put 
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Dependable character 
Emotional stability and maturity 
Pleasing disposition 
Mutual attraction-love 
Good health 


Desire for home and children 


Refinement neatness, etc. 

Ambition and industriousness 
Good cook and housekeeper 
Chastity 

Education and general intelligence 
Sociability 

Similar religious background 
Good looks 

Similar educational background 
Favorable social status or rating 
Good financial prospect 
Similar political background 


DESIRABLE BUT 
NOT IMPORTANT 
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INDISPENSABLE 
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Fig. 41. Ratings of 18 factors in mate selection by college men and women. (From 
R. Hill, Campus values in mate selection, /. Home Econ ., 1945, 37, 554-558. Used by per¬ 
mission.) 


more emphasis than women on attractiveness, popularity, being a good cook 
and housekeeper, being a nonsmoker, emotional stability and agreeableness, 
good health, and a desire for home and children (Hill, 1945; Christensen, 
1947, 1952; Vail and Staudt, 1950). Thus, it is apparent that women are more 
choosy” and put more emphasis on practical qualities than do men (Chris¬ 
tensen, 1947). 

While high-school and college students know what they want in a mate, 
the question is, “Do they get what they want?” In their actual choice, how 
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much are they influenced by their ideal, their “dream man” or “dream girl”? 
Some of these ideals are conscious, while others are vague. To answer this 
question, data were obtained from recently engaged and married college 
students. A large percentage of these students said their ideal had been upper¬ 
most in their minds when selecting their mates. Fifty-nine per cent of the 
group said their mates came very close to their physical ideal, and 74 per cent, 
to their ideal of personality. Traits of race, faith, social, educational, and eco¬ 
nomic status in the ideal operated to eliminate prospective mates who did not 
measure up favorably to their ideals (Strauss, 1946). 

Factors in Attraction. The most important factors in determining the at¬ 
tractiveness of a member of the opposite sex, whether as a “date” or as a 
mate, are as follows: 


Physical Beauty. The area of beauty that appeals to one adolescent will not 
necessarily appeal to another. What ideals and attitudes the adolescent has 
concerning beauty are outgrowths of the social group to which he belongs. 
What the group considers beautiful is accepted by the adolescent as his 
standard, and it is this standard that determines, in large measure, his choice. 
Deformities, marked deviations from the average in height and weight, or 
features that resemble those of animals are apt to be causes of repugnance. 
Traits closely associated with sex appeal are, on the other hand, highly 
attractive (Perrin, 1921). 


Being physically attractive, having a good appearance, and taking pride 
in one’s appearance are rated high by both boys and girls. To boys, looks are 
rated as more important than to girls, though they are important to both 
(Vail and Staudt, 1950; Kent, 1951; Christensen, 1952). In one group of col¬ 
lege students, 68 per cent of the men said they would not marry girls who 
were not good-looking, while only 21 per cent of the girls felt that way (Baber, 
1936). Good health is important in attraction not only because of its relation¬ 
ship to looks but also because it influences what the individual can do (Hill, 
1945; Sussman and Yeager, 1950; Vail and Staudt, 1950). Boys and young 
men prefer girls slightly shorter or the same height as they. Thus, the tall 
are attracted to the tall, and the short to the short (Smith, 1946). 

Manner of Dressing. Style of clothing, grooming, and personal adornment 
arc powerful factors in attracting members of the opposite sex (Kent, 1951). 
For some, they are more important than physical attractiveness. What style 
of clothing the adolescent will accept depends upon the prevailing fashions 
of the moment. To be in style, to wear the latest fashions in clothing, adorn¬ 
ment, and hairdress, and to appear to be “up to the minute” in fashion are 
frequently more important than becomingness. No matter how pretty the gir 
or how attractive the boy, their appeal to members of the opposite sex dimin¬ 
ishes in proportion to the out-of-date quality of their clothes. 

Both boys and girls realize this. For that reason they are w.llmg to sacrihce 

bodily comfort for style. They are even willing to steal or engage in p 
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tion to get the “right clothes,” or to deprive themselves of luxuries or even 
many necessities (Hurlock, 1929; Macaulay, 1929; Silverman, 1945; Ryan, 
1952). Grooming, or care of clothing, hair, nails, and different areas of the 
body, is a powerful factor in sexual attractiveness. Boys are keenly aware and 
highly critical of the grooming of girls, though girls as a rule are somewhat 
more tolerant of boys in this respect. 

Novelty. Novelty always attracts, though its appeal may not last. A new 
person or an old person who has changed markedly during the growing-up 
process is sure to command attention, at least temporarily, from members 
of the opposite sex. How long the attention will be held and how appealing 
it will be will depend upon such factors as personal attractiveness, style of 
dress, grooming, or personality. Novelty in flirtation techniques will likewise 
attract and hold attention. Most girls are so keenly aware of this fact that they 
attempt to copy the techniques they see in the movies or read about in 
romantic novels or stories. 

Age. Adolescent boys and girls are attracted mostly by individuals of ap¬ 
proximately their own age. Owing to the fact that girls, on the whole, mature 
slightly earlier than boys, they like boys slightly older than they are. In both 
high school and college, boys date girls in a class below theirs occasionally, 
while girls occasionally date boys in a class or two ahead of them (Hollings- 
head, 1949, 1950). In their thinking about a future mate, adolescents have 
definite ideas about age differences. If the mate is selected while the adoles¬ 
cents are still in high school or college, there is likely to be little difference 
in their ages (Hill, 1945). If, however, the selection is made when their 
education has been completed, both boys and girls prefer a marriage in which 
the man is the older. An age difference of between 6 and 8 years is generally 
considered the maximum, with few believing that the man should be younger 
than the wife (Hamilton, 1929; Hill, 1945; Rockwood and Ford, 1945; 
Roller, 1951; Staudt, 1952; Baber, 1953). The early 20’s arc considered the 
“ideal ages” for marriage (Hill, 1945; Staudt, 1952). 

Intelligence and Education. The belief that men want their wives to be 
“beautiful but dumb” is not borne out by scientifically conducted inquiries. 
Because intelligence and interests are closely related, there could be little 
congeniality between individuals of different levels of intelligence. Whether the 
individual is selected as a date or a potential mate, both boys and girls 
prefer those whose intelligence is similar to theirs. However, there is a slight 
tendency for girls to prefer boys who are superior to them in intelligence as 
future husbands (Smith, 1941; Rockwood and Ford, 1945; Vail and Staudt, 
1950; Kent, 1951). 

In high school, most dating is within school classes or with individuals a 
class or two below. This means that young adolescents date individuals of 
their own educational status (Hollingshead, 1949, 1950). Much the same is 
true of older adolescents in college. Girls, more than men, prefer college 
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students as dates. The reasons given by girls are that they have similar inter¬ 
ests and backgrounds, and better prospects for the future; by boys, that college 
girls are more mature, more intelligent, and more levelheaded than those who 
do not go to college. The college girls who prefer businessmen to college 
students as dates claim that the businessmen are more mature, responsible, and 
appreciative of women. College men who prefer girls who are not in college 
for their dates claim that college girls are too intellectual, too conceited, and 
not domestically inclined (Vail and Staudt, 1950). 

In the selection of a life mate, high-school students generally select those 
with a high-school education and those who are college graduates select col¬ 
lege graduates. Few want a mate with less education than they. College 
women, more than men, feel that a college man should marry a college 
woman (Landis and Day, 1945; Rockwood and Ford, 1945; Vail and Staudt, 
1950; Baber, 1953). Except in the case of veterans, college students feel that 
they should not marry while still in college (Lamson, 1946; Staudt, 1952). 

An adolescent is attracted to a member of the opposite sex who has insight 
and understanding. While these qualities are dependent, to some extent, upon 
intelligence and education, they are not universal accompaniments of them. 
Girls, more than men, emphasize the importance of understanding, and they 
regard social insight as a quality as important as intelligence (Sussman and 
Yeager, 1950). Girls maintain that, in selecting a future mate, they want 
a man who “understands my soul’’ (Fried and Lissance, 1949). Furthermore, 
they want a man who will use his intelligence and education to make a suc¬ 
cess in life (Vail and Staudt, 1950; Christensen, 1952). 

Personality. Today’s adolescents are attracted, as dates, to individuals of the 
opposite sex who are sociable and have pleasant, agreeable personalities. As 
especially desirable traits, they list the ability to get on well with people; 
being considerate, faithful, dependable, trustworthy, cheerful; self-control; 
having a sense of humor; not being conceited; and acting one’s age (Mather, 
1934; Taylor, 1938; Kent, 1951; Christensen, 1952). Girls put more emphasis 
on considerateness and dependability than do boys (Mather, 1934; Christen¬ 
sen, 1952). In the selection of a life mate, personality and disposition are 
rated high. Most adolescents say they would not marry a person with an un¬ 
attractive personality or disposition (Baber, 1953). They emphasize personality 
traits that relate to marital compatibility and harmonious personal relation¬ 
ships within the home, with the mate, the children, and the in-laws (Himes, 
1949, 1952; Kent, 1951). 

In addition to the traits they are attracted to in a date, the adolescent says he 
wants a mate with self-control, emotional stability and maturity (Sussman 
and Yeager, 1950; Christensen, 1952); with ability to share and help disperse 
his worries and tribulations (Fried and Lissance, 1949); who displays com¬ 
mon sense (Himes, 1952); who is ambitious and industrious (Christensen, 
1947); and who is dependable (Christensen, 1947). There is a strong tendency 
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for both boys and girls to be attracted to members of the opposite sex whose 
personality patterns are the opposite of theirs, as in the case of extroverts and 
introverts. This holds true for dating as well as for marriage selection (Gray, 

1949) . 

Similarity of Interests. Similarity of interests is not only responsible foi 
bringing together two members of opposite sexes in friendship, but it is fre¬ 
quently a factor of importance in developing the friendship into romance and 
marriage (Hollingshead, 1950). Similarity of interests comes from similarity 
in body build, intelligence, social and cultural backgrounds, socioeconomic 
status, religion, education, and many other factors. Adolescents who are in 
school or college are more likely to date those in school or college, while school 
withdrawees date other withdrawees (Hollingshead, 1949). The socioeco¬ 
nomic status of the family determines clique membership, and this, in turn, 
determines date selection (Hollingshead, 1949,1950). Athletic adolescents date 
others who are athletic, while those who are nonathletic date those whose 
interests are similar to theirs (Smith, 1946). In mate selection, similarity of 
interests plays a role of importance, just as it does in dating (Vail and Staudt, 
1950; Kent, 1951). 

Religious Faith. The more strongly devoted the youth is to his own faith, 
the more likely he is to be attracted to a girl of the same faith. When, how¬ 
ever, religious faith plays a relatively unimportant role in the individual’s life, 
it also plays an unimportant role in romantic love. Adolescents of the Catholic 
and Jewish faiths are more likely to date those of their own faith than of 
different faiths (Fleege, 1945; Hollingshead, 1949). In a study of college 
students, 34 per cent of the girls and 21 per cent of the boys said they avoided 
dating individuals of different religious faiths (Smith, 1952). When there is 
dating of individuals of different faiths, only about half of the adolescents 
expect family opposition (Staudt, 1952). 

In the selection of a mate, religion plays a more important role than it does 
in dating. While nationality differences are breaking down, there is still a 
strong cleavage between religious groups (Fortune Magazine Survey, 1942). 
Approximately 90 per cent of all marriages are within the same religious 
groups, with the largest numbers in the Catholic and Jewish (Hollingshead, 

1950) . Girls in Catholic high schools have been found to be more opposed to 
mixed marriages than boys. This attitude is stronger among those who have 
both parents of the Catholic faith. On the other hand, children of mixed 
marriages more often marry outside their religious group than do those of 
in-group marriages. The happier the home from which the student comes, 
the more opposition there is likely to be to mixed marriages (Hoover, 1950). 
While college students are more liberal in their attitudes toward mixed mar¬ 
riages than high-school students, they are likely to be influenced by family and 
church pressures (Thomas, 1951). There is a tendency to believe that mar-, 
nages between different Protestant faiths have a better chance for success than 
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any other form of mixed marriage (Slotkin, 1942; Rockwood and Ford, 1945; 
Lund, 1949). Most adolescents maintain that in a mixed marriage they would 
be unwilling to adopt the faith of their mate (Baber, 1953). 

Family Background. As has been pointed out (see page 397), there 
is some crossing of class lines in dating, with boys dating girls of an inferior 
social class more often than girls who date within their own social class or 
with a member of a higher socioeconomic group (Ehrmann, 1952). In the 
selection of a mate, much the same principle holds true (Centers, 1949; Roth 
and Peck, 1951). While “Cinderella marriages” do occur, they are more in¬ 
frequent than frequent. The individual is far more likely to select a mate from 
a family background similar to his than one from a markedly different back¬ 
ground (Hollingshead, 1950; Kent, 1951). Many adolescents claim that they 
would be willing to marry an individual from a family they considered infer¬ 
ior to theirs, though family pressure may put a stop to any such attempt on 
their part (Baber, 1953). 

Residential Propinquity. Place of residence is determined by economic 
status. And, because friendships with members of the same sex as well as 
with members of the opposite sex are generally established between individu¬ 
als of approximately the same economic status, residential propinquity be¬ 
comes a factor of importance in attractions between individuals of the two 
sexes. This is more true of those of lower economic status than those of the 


higher levels, where going away to camp, boarding school, or college or 
traveling makes it possible to meet individuals of the opposite sex whose 
homes are at a distance. Even among the poorer socioeconomic groups, there 
is less tendency to marry those of the same neighborhood than was true in the 
past, when methods of transportation were not as available to all as they are 


today (Marches and Turbeville, 1953). 

As place of residence and social class are closely interrelated, and as dating 
is mainly with members of the same school class and clique within a 
school, dating in early adolescence is generally with individuals who live in the 
same neighborhood (Hollingshead, 1949). In a study of engaged couples, it 
was found that 55 per cent lived within 16 standard city blocks (Y& mile) at 
the time of their first date, while 64 per cent were residents of the same city 
at the time of their first date (Clarke, 1952). The younger the individual, the 
more likely he is to marry close to home. This, however, is more true o 
individuals of the lower than of the higher socioeconomic groups (Harris, 
1935). In one study, 58.2 per cent of the marriages were between individuals 
who came from the same class of residential area of the community ( o 
lingshead, 1950). In general, as distance increases there « a decrease m 
percentage of marriages (Bossard, 1932; Davie and Reeves, 1939; Abnn* 
1943; Kennedy, 1943; Roller, 1948; Schnepp and Roberts, 1952; Marches and 
Turbeville, 1953). Residential propinquity is not so important as religion 
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those of the Catholic faith. In one study it was reported that for a group in 
which 75 per cent married Catholics, only 40 per cent lived within an area 
of 20 city blocks. The others went farther away to select mates of their own 
religion (Schnepp and Roberts, 1952). 

Parent Image. According to the Freudian theory, the Oedipus complex 
plays a role of great importance in mate selection. When a group of college 
students were asked to write their mental images of their mothers and then, 
6 weeks later, a list of traits they wanted in their wives, it was found that the 
same traits predominated. Many wanted a "thoughtful ’ or ‘ trusting wife, 
and one who is a “helpmate” in the literal sense, as their mothers were. This 
was taken to indicate that the male’s image of his mother is a factor of im¬ 
portance in mate selection (Kent, 1951). Girls, like boys, are influenced by 
parent images in their selections (Strauss, 1946). 

How great an influence the parent image will have on mate selection de¬ 
pends upon childhood affectional experiences with parents. The kind of per¬ 
son an individual will love as he grows older is determined largely by the 
kinds of people he learned to love as a child. Thus, the person chosen as a 
mate will resemble a parent in the important physical or personality traits 
the person liked in a parent when he was a child, and he will be different 
from the parent in traits the individual disliked in his parents. In a study of 
a group of recently engaged men and women, it was found that physical re¬ 
semblances were like the opposite sex parent, that resemblances in opinions 
and beliefs were not marked, and that the women selected tended to re¬ 
semble the men’s mothers in personality and temperament more closely than 
the women’s fiances resembled their fathers (Strauss, 1946a). 

Disliked Traits. Most studies of traits that appeal to the adolescent in his 
choice of individuals of the opposite sex for dating or marriage have placed 
emphasis on the traits they like. When college students were asked what they 
disliked or what traits they considered undesirable in courtship, the males 
were found to be critical of females who flirted with or bragged about others 
during a date; who preferred popular “numbers”; who were egotistical on 
a date, poor sports, lacking in a sense of humor; or who were too talkative or 
loud. Girls, on the other hand, were critical of males who wanted too much 
necking or petting, who used profanity or vulgarity, who preferred popular 

numbers”; who were egotistical on a date; who indulged in drinking or 
smoking; or who stayed too late on dates. 

The students were then asked to turn the “spotlight” on themselves and list 
their liabilities. Both men and women listed the following undesirable traits 
in their courtship behavior: being a poor conversationalist, being jealous and 
possessive, flirting with or bragging about others on a date, tending toward 
worry or moodiness, and having a bad disposition. The girls criticized them¬ 
selves more than the men did for indulging in dishonest flattery and being 
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a poor sport, while the men were more critical of themselves for always 
wanting expensive things, being crude and unrefined, and wanting too much 
necking and petting (Christensen, 1948). 

In addition to these major complaints, a number of minor complaints 
against the individuals dated and seriously considered as future mates have 
been revealed in another study of college students. Among girls, complaints 
centered on the annoying personal habits of the young men they dated, such 
as biting fingernails and having a laugh like a “hyena,” being too talkative 
or not talkative enough, and being too old, too young, or too short. The 
minor complaints the young men had against the girls emphasized such 
traits as their attitude toward money, being insincere, having no sense of 
humor, and being too “masculine.” There was a marked tendency for the 
members of the two sexes to evaluate one another in much the same manner 
(Baber, 1953). 


Expressions of Romantic Love 

Every individual who falls in love has a strong craving for physical contact 
with the loved one. The names commonly applied to acceptable forms of 
physical contact arc, at the present, “necking” and “petting.” “Premarital 
intercourse” is a socially unacceptable form of physical contact. 

Necking and Petting. “Necking” is a form of physical intimacy character¬ 
ized by casual kissing and fondling (Rockwood and Ford, 1945). It is con¬ 
fined to latitudes not lower than the neck (Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953). “Pet¬ 
ting” is “any sort of physical contact which does not involve union of genitalia 
but in which there is a deliberate attempt to effect erotic arousal.” It may be 
simple lip kissing, depending on the intent and earnestness of the procedure 
(Kinsey et al., 1948). “Soul kissing,” necking, and mild or heavy petting are 
basically one thing, even though there are differences in the limits to which 
the techniques are carried. Thus, as used at the present time, “petting in¬ 
cludes all conceivable forms of physical contact except actual union of the 
genitalia (Kinsey et>al., 1948). 

Petting Techniques. The techniques of petting, Kinsey et al. (1948, 1953) 
have found, expand in a more or less standard sequence as the partners be¬ 
come better acquainted. At first, there is general bodily contact accompanied 
by lip kissing. This is followed by deep kissing, or “soul kissing.” The next 
steps are deliberate manipulation of the female breast by the male, mouth 
contacts with the breast, manual manipulation of the female genitalia, but 
less often of the male genitalia, then an apposition of the naked genitalia, 
oral stimulation of the male genitalia, and finally oral stimulation of the 
female genitalia. Petting to a climax occurs occasionally but not very 
quently. Most of the action in petting originates with the male and is desi 
to stimulate the female. The male derives his sttmulus through, » 

activity in contact with the female (Ramsey, 1943; Kinsey et al., 1 )■ 
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A study of the physical love-making activities in dating has shown that these 
activities fall into stages as follows: 


Stage Description 

A . No dates within specified time 

B . No physical contact or only holding of hands 

C. Kissing and hugging, or boy fondling the girl’s breast with his 

hand outside her clothes, or both 

D. Boy fondling girl's naked breast as well as activity of C 

E. Boy fondling girl’s genitals or naked area around genitals, as well 

as any activity in C or D 

F. Sexual intercourse, as well as any activity in C, D, or E 

G . Female fondling male’s genitals through his clothes 

H . Female fondling male’s naked genitals (Ehrmann, 1952) 


Age of First Petting. Most girls start to pet between the ages of 16 and 17 
years. By 18 years, approximately 80 per cent of the boys of today have 
started to pet. Many start even in junior high school (Ramsey, 1943). At 
first, young adolescents pet openly, when they are with other members of 
their crowd. Later, as petting becomes more intimate, adolescents generally 
pet in private. By the senior year in high school, “petting parties” are com¬ 
mon on all dates (Smith, 1924; Lynd, 1929; Ramsey, 1943; Rockwood and 
Ford, 1945; Hollingshead, 1949). 

Frequency of Petting. Today, according to Kinsey et al. (1948), “petting is 
pre-eminently an occupation of the high school and college levels.” From the 
age of 16 years on, those who go to high school or college pet most. Of this 
group, about 92 per cent of the males engage in some kind of petting, and 
about 61 per cent reach orgasm. In a study of high-school seniors, approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds of the class admitted to “light petting.” Of those who 
petted, 4 per cent said they petted on most dates, 40 per cent only on some 
dates, and 24 per cent only with "him” or “her" (Priester, 1941). It is today 
quite usual for a boy to expect at least a kiss after his first date with a girl and 
for those who are going steady to engage in petting of extreme forms or in 
sexual intercourse (Kinsey et al., 1948). 

The petting techniques used by today’s youth are more elaborate and go 
to greater lengths than in the past (Kinsey et al., 1948). When Ehrmann 
(1952) asked college students to indicate the most advanced stage in petting 
to which they went in their current behavior, the students indicated the 
following: 


Stage • 

Per Cent of Men 

Per Cent of Women 

A 

3.9 

0.7 

B 

4.7 

4.5 

C 

30.6 

59.7 

D 

5.4 

83 

E 

16.6 

17.7 

F 

38.8 

9.1 


* See description of each stage above. 
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From the above percentages, it may be seen that the most common form 
of petting for girls of the college age who reported in this study consisted 
of kissing and hugging, with the boy fondling the girl’s breast with his hand 
outside her clothes. For boys, on the other hand, sexual intercourse accom¬ 
panied by petting was the most common form of sexual activity on dates. 
Very few students reported no physical contact or holding hands, and none 
reported petting described in stages G and H (Ehrmann, 1952). 

How frequently the adolescent engages in petting and what form it takes 
is influenced by many factors, especially the individual’s drive and socio¬ 
cultural influences, such as the nationality of the parents, religious affiliation 
of the adolescent, his educational status, and how attractive the adolescent is 
both physically and socially to members of the opposite sex (Landis et al, 
1940). Today, there is much more petting among adolescents in the higher 
socioeconomic groups than formerly. Among adolescents of the lower socio¬ 
economic levels, petting is less frequent than premarital intercourse (Kinsey 
et al, 1948, 1953). Because boys date those of a lower socioeconomic group 
more than girls do, there is more likely to be petting in the more advanced 
stages than when dating is with those of the higher socioeconomic groups 
(Ehrmann, 1952). The increase in petting and necking and the extreme forms 
they take as compared with previously approved forms may be explained by 
the following reasons: 

Need for sublimation of the sex drive because of postponed marriages 
Influence of sex films and constant love-making on the screen 
Inadequate chaperonage of young people 
Relaxation of ban on love-making in public 
Breakdown of home life and parental responsibility 

Small homes, which drive young people to movie houses and automobiles when they 
wish to be together 

Freudian literature, which is frequently misinterpreted 

The effects of the Kinsey reports, which indicate that petting is an aid to marital ad¬ 
justments 


Reasons for Petting. The reasons most commonly given for petting are in¬ 
fatuation; liking it; curiosity; that “others do it”; lack of courage to resist; 
desire to please the man; fear of being unpopular; to gain and hold on to 
popularity. A girl who does not pet is likely to be “respected and popular’ 
but will have fewer dates than the girl who pets. Those who permit petting 
are, by contrast, in more demand for dates (Smith, 1924; Lynd and Lyn , 
1929; Butterfield, 1934; Cuber and Pell, 1941; Priester, 1941; Ramsey, 1943; 
Rockwood and Ford, 1945; Wood, 1946; Kinsey et al, 1953). 

Toward the latter part of adolescence many girls take a firm stand against 
petting, except when they are going steady. The promiscuous petting^ they 
formerly engaged in is now regarded as “childish” or “cheap. Promiscuous 
petting is distasteful to them; the novelty has worn off; and, as they g 
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to think seriously of marriage, they do not want to ruin their chances of 
making a good match because they have acquired a reputation in their com¬ 
munity for indiscriminate petting. Their desire to please all members of the 
opposite sex has given way to a desire to please one individual whom they 
regard as a potential husband. 

Evaluation of Petting. One of the arguments commonly raised against 
petting is that it will lead to greater sexual liberties, which in turn may lead 
to pregnancies or venereal diseases. It is contended, too, that petting in adoles¬ 
cence may result in the fixation of sex desire at a “petting level,” and that it is 
likely to lead to promiscuity, which in turn will lead to poor marital adjust¬ 
ments. Studies of married people who engaged in petting before marriage, 
as compared with those who engaged in little or no petting, have not borne 
out these criticisms (Willoughby, 1937; Terman et al., 1938; Landis et al., 
1940). 

Unsuccessful experiences with petting and necking may, as is true of other 
emotions, condition the adolescent unfavorably not only toward a repetition of 
these experiences but also toward marriage. Shock and self-disgust may 
readily lead to unfavorable attitudes that are farreaching in their effects and 
almost impossible to eradicate. Some adolescents are seriously disturbed by 
petting and are left more or less nervously exhausted by it, unless an orgasm 
is reached. If an orgasm is reached, there will be no bad physical effects (Kin¬ 
sey et al., 1948). 

On the other hand, there are arguments given in favor of petting. Accord¬ 
ing to Mead (1949), petting requires a very special adjustment in both boys 
and girls. The first rule of petting is the need for keeping complete control 
of just how far the physical behavior is to go. The control is in the hands of 
the girl. The boy is expected to ask for as much as possible, and the girl is 
expected to yield as little as possible. It is best, Mead contends, to learn this 
when young because the sex urge is not so strong as it will be later and, 
therefore, it is easier to learn the technique of control. 

For girls, Kinsey et al. (1953) contend, petting has three values. They are 
as follows: 

1. Petting provides most girls with their first real understanding of a heterosexual 
«pcricncc, and, therefore, is a healthy preparation for marriage. 

2. Petting introduces the girl to the physical, psychologic, and social problems involved 
in making emotional adjustments to other individuals, thus allowing her to adjust to 
various types of males. 

3. Petting prepares the girl for orgasm in marriage. 

Kinsey et al. (1948) have expressed the following opinion about the value 
of premarital petting to marital adjustment: 

The girl who, as a result of premarital petting relations, has learned something 
about the significance of tactile stimulation and response, has less of a problem in 
resolving her inhibitions after marriage. . . . There is, then, considerable evidence 
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that premarital petting experience contributes definitely to the effectiveness of the 
sexual relations after marriage. . . . Some of those who have not had premarital 
petting experience do make satisfactory marital adjustments, but in many cases they 
make poorer adjustments. . . . Whether premarital petting is right or wrong is, 
of course, a moral issue which a scientist has no capacity to decide. What the rela¬ 
tions of premarital petting may be to a subsequent marital adjustment is a matter 
that the scientist can measure. (Condensed from pp. 545-546.) 

Responsibility for control of petting, most adolescents feel, is the responsi¬ 
bility of both the girl and the boy. Approximately one-fourth of one group 
questioned about the matter said they felt that the responsibility was solely in 
the hands of the girl, as contrasted with less than 2 per cent who felt it was 
the sole responsibility of the boy (Rockwood and Ford, 1945). According to 
Mead (1949), the boy is expected to try to go as far as he can, and thus 
the responsibility for checking him is that of the girl. Among adolescents 
of the higher socioeconomic groups, boys usually know how far they can 
go and how much the girl will stand for. Therefore, they do not try to go 
too far. When, however, they cross class lines and date with a girl from a 
lower socioeconomic group, their attitudes change and they go as far as they 
can (Ehrmann, 1952). 

Premarital Intercourse. Most people think that only “loose girls” engage in 
such behavior, though there is a rather general acceptance of the fact that 
adolescent boys must “sow their wild oats.” In recent years, studies of married 
men and women have revealed how many of them say that they had premari¬ 
tal intercourse either with the individuals they later married or with others. 
The percentages range from 25 to 35 per cent for the women and from 
50 to 70 per cent for the men (Hamilton, 1928; Terman et al., 1938; Landis et 
al., 1940; Warner, 1943). For most adolescents, their first experience with 
premarital intercourse comes between the ages of 16 and 18 years, though 
some have their first experience even earlier than that, while they are still 
in junior high school (Ramsey, 1943; Finger, 1947; Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953). 

The social level has a marked influence on this form of expression of the 
sex drive. It is much more common among boys and girls of the lower classes 
than of the upper. Girls maintain that they must have a “good time” and do 
so clandestinely. Those who withdraw from high school date more, marry 
earlier, and have more premarital experience than those who remain in high 
school (Hollingshead, 1949). Among girls, those who finish school at the end 
of elementary school have less premarital experience than those who finish 
high school, and they, in turn, have less than the college graduates. By con¬ 
trast, the highest incidence of premarital intercourse among men is found 
among those who do not go beyond grade school (98 per cent) as compared 
with 67 per cent of the college graduates (Kinsey et al, 1948, 19>3; Ross, 

^The late teens, from 16 to 20 years, are the ages when there is the highest 
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incidence of premarital intercourse. Intercourse is more frequent with girls 
who are not prostitutes, especially in the higher social levels. For boys in the 
late teens, the mean frequency of intercourse in late adolescence has been re¬ 
ported to be from one to three times weekly. The girls with whom the boys 
of Ramsey’s (1943) study engaged in intercourse were, for the preadolescent 
group, within one year of the boys in age in 80 per cent of the cases. The girls 
were usually neighborhood friends, relatives, girls met on visits, or females of 
the same family. Among the older boys the partners selected for intercourse 
were friends, “pick-ups,” prostitutes, fiancees, house servants, and older 
women. The most frequent places where intercourse was reported to have 
taken place were out of doors, in the female’s house, or in automobiles. 

Boys who mature early not only engage in intercourse earlier than those 
who mature late but they engage more frequently during the adolescent 
years and even up to middle age (Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953). One group of 
college men reported that the mean frequency of premarital intercourse was 
7. Forty-two per cent had had from 1 to 3 partners, while one had had as 
many as 25. While most of the men said they disapproved of premarital inter¬ 
course, there was found to be an inconsistency between their beliefs and ac¬ 
tions. Of those who strongly disapproved, 79 per cent were still virgins 
(Finger, 1947). 

In spite of the strong social mores that exist even today, there must be a 
reason for the adolescent to engage in this form of sexual behavior. Sometimes 
it is due to ignorant impulse, sometimes to promiscuous sex play, experimental 
curiosity, mutual affection, or even “trial marriage” (Butterfield, 1939). Even 
in the case of engaged persons, women more often than men say that they 
disapprove of premarital intercourse (Bernard, 1938; Bromley and Britten, 
1938; Rockwood and Ford, 1945). When girls refrain from premarital inter¬ 
course, the reasons they usually give are fear of pregnancy, family training, 
fear that sexual relations will prevent marriage, sorrow of parents if dis¬ 
covered, fear of social ostracism, and standards and ideals (Blanchard and 
Manasses, 1930; Bromley and Britten, 1938; Rockwood and Ford, 1945). 

Constant Association. The adolescent in love is unhappy when away from 
the loved one. For that reason the couple make every possible effort to study 
together, to play games together, to walk to and from school together, to 
attend the same social functions, and, whenever possible, to eat together. 
Those who have left school and are working try to get jobs close to one an¬ 
other so that they can go to and from work and eat lunches together. When 
constant association is impossible, the lovers try to keep in touch with one 
another by writing letters, sometimes as many as four or five a day, and by 
frequent and endlessly long telephone calls. 

Confidences. The adolescent is not satisfied with being with the loved one. 
He wants to share his joys and sorrows, his hopes and ambitions, his beliefs 
and feelings with the individual for whom he has a strong romantic attach- 
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ment. But this is not adequate. The adolescent also wants to tell his con¬ 
fidants of his own sex how he feels about the loved one and what his hopes 
are for success in this romantic adventure. Best friends from among his peers 
or an older person whom he admires and who has shown a sympathetic inter¬ 
est in his affairs is the chosen confidant. 

Keepsakes. The adolescent treasures letters, gifts, and personal possessions 
of the loved one, such as a handkerchief or glove, because they are symbols 
of that individual. Anything that has belonged to the loved one or, better still, 
has been used by the loved one, is especially highly prized. A well-thumbed 
book with favorite passages underlined and commented on by the loved 
one means far more to the individual to whom it has been given than a new 
book. The value of keepsakes is not their true worth but their association with 
and their symbolism of the person to whom they belonged or by whom they 
were selected. 

Idealizing the Loved One. The young adolescent begins to build up a ro¬ 
mantic concept of what he or she would like the loved one to be. This concept 
comes from heroes or heroines in books, in real life, or on the screen. By the 
time the adolescent is ready for romantic love, the concept that has been de¬ 
veloped over a period of time is well established. Any real person who re¬ 
sembles, in one or more respects, this idealized person is then fitted into the 
concept pattern. Falling in love “at first sight” really means transferring love 
for an imaginary ideal to a real person whose resemblance to the ideal is 
marked enough to cause the adolescent to feel that the real person is without 
question like the ideal in every other respect. 

Services for the Loved One. Wanting to do things that will make the loved 
one happy is a characteristic expression of love at all ages and among all 
peoples. The greater the sacrifice involved in the act, the happier the lover is. 
Adolescents are especially desirous of making sacrifices for those whom they 
love. This gives them a feeling of self-importance. Whether the service takes 
the form of gifts, entertainment, or services that will assist the loved one is 
of little importance. Just so long as the loved one seems appreciative and 
happy, the adolescent feels amply rewarded for all the effort and sacrifice in¬ 
volved. 

Creative Expression. When it is impossible to be with the loved one, the 
adolescent feels the need for some outlet for his pent-up love. Frequently he 
turns to some creative activity, often with the thought that what he makes 
will be recognized by the loved one as a true expression of his innermost feel¬ 
ings. The shy, self-conscious, insecure adolescent, by contrast, uses creative 
activities as compensations for direct expressions of affection. The pent-up 
emotional energy that he is afraid to use in expressions of admiration and 
affection, for fear that they will be recognized as such, are expressed indirectly 
through channels that will remain secret. Writing poetry or love letters; writ¬ 
ing in a diary; composing music; knitting or embroidering articles that he 
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loved one can use; making things of wood, leather, clay, or metals; painting 
pictures; and daydreaming are all creations that may be motivated by love. 

Jealousy. All love is accompanied by jealousy. The stronger the love, the 
greater the jealousy. Anyone who shows an interest in the loved one or who 
attempts to arouse the interest or affection of the loved one will be able to 
arouse the jealousy of an adolescent in love. As is true of the child, the adoles¬ 
cent displays his jealousy by trying to get rid of the threat of danger that this 
interloper presents. The technique he uses, however, is generally more subtle 
than that of the child. Instead of fighting and inflicting physical pain as the 
child does, the adolescent fights mostly through the use of words. He is sar¬ 
castic and hypercritical in his comments to the person whom he regards as a 
“love thief.” He never misses an opportunity to ridicule this individual or to 
make him the butt of the laughter of the group. Furthermore, to show the 
loved one how inferior this interloper is and how superior he himself is, the 
adolescent takes advantage of every possible opportunity to make derogatory 
comments about his rival. 

Jealousy is intensified by imagination. When parted from the loved one, the 
adolescent begins to wonder whether the loved one is with his rival, whether 
she has met someone for whom she has greater affection, or whether she is so 
completely engrossed in other interests that she does not even miss him. Be¬ 
cause girls are more imaginative, on the whole, than boys, their jealousy is fre¬ 
quently aroused to a high pitch of intensity when the loved one does not 
telephone them at the expected time, does not answer a letter as soon as ex¬ 
pected, or is late in keeping an appointment. 

Quarreling. Adolescent romances are characterized by many bitter quarrels. 
These are not motivated by jealousy alone. Sometimes a quarrel is the result of 
disillusionment that follows the idealizing of the loved one. When the 
adolescent sees flaws in the loved one, he is bitterly disappointed, critical, and 
even tries to effect a reform. The individual who is criticized resents it, and a 
quarrel ensues. Some quarreling is a clever scheme to keep up the flagging 
interest of a romance. Many adolescent quarrels, even though they arc 
caused by trivial incidents, become so bitter that reconciliation is out of the 
question. Unlike the child, who quickly forgives and forgets, the adolescent 
remembers vividly what was said or done during the quarrel. Furthermore, 
the adolescent mulls over the incident and embroiders it with vivid imaginary 
experiences that actually did not occur. After one or two bitter quarrels, the 
romance is broken. 



Chapter 14 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Relationships between people rarely remain static. People change, and with 
these changes come changes in their relationships with others, whether this 
be with members of the family, personal friends, business associates, or social 
acquaintances. The time when there is the greatest change in interests and 
attitudes is the time when there is likely to be the most marked change in 
relationships with others. Because the relationship of parent to child, and of 
child to parent, is in a state of constant flux, it is essential that all involved 
make adjustments to this change. When they reach adolescence, boys and 
girls bring pressures on their parents that are even greater than those of a 
child. They now want to live an independent life, even though their actual 
life is one of dependency. They make new social, economic, and emotional 
demands, many of which are not only time- and energy-consuming for their 
parents but are so unrealistic that their parents feel they must be checked. 

The parent, in turn, makes new demands on the adolescent. As he is no 
longer a child, they now demand that he act his age and try to conform to 
adult standards of behavior. They expect him to shoulder some of the bur¬ 
dens of the home and may even expect him to contribute to its support. They 
expect him to consider seriously the matter of his future and to prepare him¬ 
self for it. When he is too serious, they demand that he “have some fun while 
he is still young.” If, on the other hand, he is fun-loving, they demand that 
he “settle down and take life more seriously.” Because there is a delicate inter¬ 
play in the psychological forces in the relationships of the home, it is possible 
to upset this relationship should one member of the family be out of step 
with the family expectations. As Berman (1948) has pointed out, “Any 
emotional experience that disturbs the psychic equilibrium of one member of 
the family will bring about a disturbance in the psychological equilibrium of 
all members of the family.” 

DETERIORATION OF RELATIONSHIPS 

As children grow older, there is a relative decrease in warmth and in¬ 
tellectual stimulation from their parents and an increase in parental restric¬ 
tions. One of the important factors in this change is the birth of a younger 
sibling (Baldwin, 1947). The deterioration in family relationships is not all 
one sided. Children show more interest in their friends than in the members 
of their families. They not only prefer the companionship of their friends to 
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that of their families, but when there is a conflict between home standards 
and gang standards, the child will choose the latter and reject the former. 
With adolescence, thtf gap widens. Puberty brings a change in behavior which 
makes the pubescent child moody, irritable, secretive, uncooperative, and 
quarrelsome. Unless parents recognize the relationship between such behavior 
and the changes taking place in the child’s body at this time, they are likely to 
be lacking in understanding and sympathy. This does not help the child to 
pass through this difficult stage, and it is apt to increase his already present 
feeling that “No one loves me.” 

That young adolescents feel that their families do not love them may be 
illustrated by a study of high-school boys’ attitudes toward their parents’ 
attitudes toward them. According to this study, 30 per cent of the boys said 
that their fathers were “cold and indifferent,” while only 10 per cent felt this 
way about their mothers. Nearly 50 per cent of the group said they thought 
both their mothers and fathers were old-fashioned in some of their ideas. 
Forty per cent claimed their fathers were unreasonable in their demands, at 
least part of the time, as compared with 33 per cent who felt this way about 
their mothers (Fleege, 1945). 

Causes of Deterioration. While parents arc at fault for not revising their 
concepts of the child to fit his more mature status and for not treating him 
in accordance with his age and with the prevailing customs of his age, the 
fault is not all one-sided. With the possible exception of a preadolescent, no 
one is harder to live with than a young adolescent. He is unpredictable, irre¬ 
sponsible, critical, fault-finding, and completely exasperating most of the time. 
The relationship between siblings of the two sexes reaches its low point of 
all time at puberty. Generally this situation improves as girls and boys begin 
to show an interest in members of the other sex. When a sister is attractive 
and popular with the boys, the boy develops an admiration for his sister in 
place of the scorn he formerly had. If, however, she is neither attractive nor 
popular, his childhood attitude toward her is not likely to change appre¬ 
ciably. 

In the case of adolescent girls, they find adolescent brothers “useful,” espe* 
daily if they are older and can bring their friends to the home. Or, if the 
brothers distinguish themselves in athletics or some area where other girls 
attach prestige to the boys’ achievements, the girls’ attitudes toward their 
brothers will change for the better during the adolescent years. It is the 
younger siblings of either sex who are special thorns in the side of any young 
adolescent. Having just emerged from the noisy, dirty, slangy stage of late 
childhood himself, he has little tolerance for those who are still in that stage 
of development. Friction between siblings of the same sex is likely to be worse 
during adolescence than between siblings of the two sexes. The younger girl 
resents the privileges her older sister has, as does the younger adolescent boy 
who compares what his brother is permitted to do with what he is permitted 
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to do. He resents their criticisms of his immature behavior or their ridicule 
of him when he is trying so hard to grow up. 

The attitude toward relatives is little less favorable than toward the mem¬ 
bers of the immediate family. The young adolescent who, as a child, looked 
forward eagerly to a visit from grandmother or grandfather now openly rebels 
against attending family functions. This is accompanied by criticism of the old 
people, which shows itself in the coolness of the adolescent’s manner and his 
lack of consideration for their feelings (Scott, 1896; Essert et al., 1951; New 
Yor{ Times, 1954). Should an elderly relative be widowed and remarry, espe¬ 
cially when the marriage is with a younger person, the adolescent is likely 
to look upon this as “disgusting” (Fried and Stern, 1948; Glick and Landau, 
1950; Jacobson, 1950; Bossard, 1951a) and to recognize that this “draws 
snickers from younger people and a note of censure in the attitude of his 
peers” (Albrecht, 1954). The unfavorable attitude of the adolescent toward 
old people is markedly influenced by his parents’ attitudes (Tuckman et al., 
1953). Furthermore, the adolescent deeply resents the elderly relatives criti¬ 
cism of him, and he objects to their giving him advice on any subject. 

Age of Deterioration. Difficulties in getting along with the different mem¬ 
bers of the family usually reach a peak around the time of sexual maturing. 
They continue to be pronounced for a year or two after that and then begin 
to improve. By the end of the high-school period, relationships with the mem¬ 
bers of the family normally show a marked improvement (Biihler, 1931; 
Block, 1937; Stone and Barker, 1939; Tryon, 1939; Landis et al., 1940; Jurov- 
sky, 1948; Conner et al., 1954). This improvement has been shown in a study 
of girls where the drop in the number of girls having one or more conflicts 
with their fathers was from 69.7 per cent during their high-school days to 39.6 
per cent when they were in college, and from 81.5 per cent having conflicts 
with their mothers during high-school days to 58.7 per cent when they were 
in college (Conner et al., 1954). 

Adjustments to other members of the family likewise normally improve 
as the adolescent grows older. He can now understand younger siblings better 
and be more tolerant of them than he could when he was just emerging into 
adolescence. As he develops more poise and self-confidence, he is less annoyed 
and embarrassed by the behavior of his younger siblings. He may even de¬ 
velop a parental attitude toward them in place of the antagonistic attitude that 
prevailed when he was younger. Thus, better relationships are established. 
With older siblings, he is less envious and, as a result, treats them more 
casually. He is even more gracious to grandparents and elderly relatives than 
he was when he was younger. Normally, in late adolescence, family relation¬ 
ships are on a better basis than at any previous time in the individual’s life. 
Whether or not this improvement will occur will depend largely upon the way 
the adolescent is treated by the different members of the family, principally 

by his parents. 
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INFLUENCE OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

The type of relationship that exists between the adolescent and his family 
plays a role of major importance in determining the type of adjustment he 
makes to people outside the home. As Garrison (1951) has pointed out, 
“Habits are built upon habits, and the earlier habits are likely to give some¬ 
thing of their form to the later.” As the child grows into adolescence, family 
influences may be strengthened or counteracted by outside interests and 
friendships with people unrelated to the family. The adolescent turns more 
to teachers and peers for guidance and advice than to parents. There is less 
stability to the family unit than there formerly was, and less emotional 
warmth. This becomes especially apparent in times of stress, when adolescents 
are more likely to criticize and blame their parents than to accept it philo¬ 
sophically as part of family life. This has been shown in a study of unem¬ 
ployed fathers who were able to maintain better relationships with young 
children than with their adolescent children (Komarovsky, 1940). 

Types of Influence. Family relationships may influence the adolescent either 
directly or indirectly. The adolescent tends to adopt the behavior patterns of 
his parents, even when he may dislike or resent certain modes of behavior and 
certain attitudes of his parents (Newell, 1932; Stott, 1940). Adolescents whose 
parents nag, criticize, punish severely, and supervise their outside activities 
very strictly or not at all, were found to be quarrelsome, disobedient, trouble¬ 
makers in school, tense, nervous, and quick-tempered. Their behavior was 
thus closely related to the patterns they had observed in the home (Anderson, 
1940). Family relationships may also influence adolescent behavior indirectly. 
When strict discipline and very strict religious atmosphere prevail in the 
home, the adolescent is likely to show antisocial behavior. While strict disci¬ 
pline per se has little influence, disciplinary harshness often favors an anti¬ 
social development (Stevens, 1932). Radicals among college students have 
been found to be the outgrowth of feelings of rejection by parents. Those 
who were more conservative, by contrast, had better relationships with their 
families, while those who were liberal and aggressive had marked antago¬ 
nisms to their parents (Krout and Stagner, 1939; Stagner, 1944). 

Source of Influence. The major influence of family relationships on the 
adolescent’s behavior comes from the type of affectional relationship that 
exists between the adolescent and his parents. As Entorf (1938) has pointed 
out, 

Personally satisfying and socially constructive family relationships seem to depend 
very largely upon the capacity for genuine and sustained affection and the posses¬ 
sion, especially on the part of the parents, of a certain sense of personal adequacy 
which renders domination, dependence, or emotional exploitation unnecessary 
within the family circle. 
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When an affectional family relationship exists, parents show an understand¬ 
ing of their children s needs and play the role of companions to their children 
(McKinney, 1941). 

Affectional family relationships are indicated by the degree to which the 
individual shows a feeling of trust and security in his parents by sharing con¬ 
fidences with them, by going to them for advice and help when perplexing 
problems arise, by the opportunities the parents give the child for self- 
expression, by the degree to which the child has an opportunity for recogni¬ 
tion of his work and play activities, by the degree to which parents take 
pains to ensure order and discipline in the home without resorting to force 
and regimentation, and by the degree to which the family possesses solidarity 
and mutual loyalty (Brown et al., 1946, 1947). When girls feel that their 
parents have little love for them, they experience many conflicts with their 
parents, are unhappy, and poorly adjusted (Ellis, 1949a). 

Nye (1952) has stressed the following factors as essential to good adjust¬ 
ments between parent and adolescent, thus: 

^Adolescents, to be well adjusted to parents, need to feel loved and emotionally 
secure. They need to respect and like their parents’ personalities. They need to 
embrace moral codes similar to those of parents and to feel that discipline used to 
maintain them is fair and reasonable. They need to feel that parents have confidence 
in them and to feel that parents realize that they “are no longer children.” They 
need a home life that will enable them to meet their peer group with confidence. 
An increasing amount of freedom is desirable, but best adjustment is not achieved 
by putting adolescents entirely on their own. (Pp. 331-332.) 

One way in which affectional family relationships are shown is by the 
different members of the family wanting to be together whenever possible. 
As children grow older, there are fewer times when the family gathers as a 
unit than during childhood. Meals are, thus, the most usual time for family 
gatherings, and it is at these times that the family has an opportunity to dis¬ 
cuss matters of personal and mutual concern. The scores on a personality test 
given to high-school seniors were found to correlate high with the number of 
times the students had meals at home with their families. Absence or 
presence at the meal on the part of the mother or father was found to be much 
less important to good adjustment by the adolescent than the adolescents 
presence. The adolescent who misses many family meals was found to show 
poorer adjustments than those who have most of their meals with the family 
(Cohen and Kapnek, 1948). 

Areas of Influence. The areas in which family relationships have the most 

marked influence on the adolescent’s behavior are: 

General Adjustment. When the family relationship is good, the adolescent 
is a well-adjusted individual. Poorly adjusted adolescents, by contrast, have 
poor family relationships, not only in adolescence but also in childhood (Mc¬ 
Kinney, 1939; Beaven, 1949). As Stott (1939) has pointed out, 
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A young person’s adjustment to life in general, his attitude toward work, or his 
independence in solving his personal problems are largely determined by the family 
situation in which he develops, by the wisdom of his parents in letting him do, and 
assume the responsibility for, his appropriate share of the household work, and by 
the extent to which he is allowed and encouraged, without blame for mistakes, to 
choose for himself and make his own decisions, but they are also conditioned and 
modified by the culturally determined attitudes and mores of the community or 
the degree of social integration which characterizes the neighborhood. 

Intrafamily relationships, consisting of relationships with all members of the 
family, show an even closer relationship with adjustment than do relation¬ 
ships with the parents (Meyers, 1935). Conflicts with parents or other family 
members lead to maladjustments and to relationships that are disturbing and 
debilitating (Lloyd, 1952). When the adolescent reaches the college age and 
still dislikes his parents, he is more likely to be maladjusted than the adoles¬ 
cent who likes his parents (Henry and Emme, 1939; Roberts and Fleming, 
1943). 

Girls with unsatisfactory home adjustments are found to be supersensitivc, 
to have inferiority feelings, to avoid contacts with people, to express hate, 
to mope by themselves, to be self-conscious, listless, to cry easily, to express, 
fears, prejudices, to speak critically of others, to complain of the college rules, 
to miss meals, to have nervous mannerisms, to pout, sulk, and be spiteful. By 
contrast, girls with good home adjustments showed none of the behavior 
patterns listed above. They made friends easily, kept appointments, made 
conversations with others, kept their rooms neat, smiled, laughed, praised 
others, recited in class and showed generally satisfactory behavior. Thus, it is 
apparent that poor home adjustment is accompanied by unsatisfactory be¬ 
havior in college. This is illustrated in Fig. 42 (Woolf, 1943). 

Socialization. As Stott (1939) has pointed out, “In the family situation are 
provided the setting, the stimulation and the guidance which determine, very 
largely, whether the child shall develop into a personally well adjusted and 
socially useful individual.” Adolescents who are poorly adjusted socially in 
school or with their classmates are generally from homes where parental dis¬ 
cipline is rigid, where there is friction between parent and child, where the 
father abuses the mother, or where the home is broken by separation or 
divorce (Lotz, 1935; Boder and Beach, 1937). Those who are socially malad¬ 
justed or delinquent come from homes where there is strict maternal control 
and lack of awareness of their needs (Cass, 1952). In Southern homes, where 
hospitality and extended family relationships prevail, college students make 
better social adjustments than do Northern students from homes where 
social life is more restricted. The more nearly the home life approaches social 

life, the more nearly the adjustment to one approximates the adjustment to the 
other (Woodruff and Mull, 1944). 

The influence of the family on the socialization of the adolescent extends 
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to areas of socialization that include learning to conform to group standards, 
mores, and traditions, and learning to cooperate (Winch, 1950a; Bossard 
1954). This is especially true for girls. Boys, on the other hand, are socialized 
by more groups outside the home than are girls (Freeman and Showel, 1953). 
As Bossard (1954) has pointed out. 


If Then Conditions Are Present 
In The Home 


We Observe These Types of Behavior 
In The College Student 



Supersensitiveness 
Expressions of Hate 
Moping by Herself 
Class Cutting 
Self-consciousness 
Lisflessness 

Expressions of Inferiority 
Crying 

Absence from Meals 
Expressions of Prejudice 
Expressions of Fear 
Sulking —Pouting 
Spitefulness 

Difficulty in Making friends 
Failure to Keep Appointments 
Resentment of Criticism 
Difficulty in Making Introductions 
Violation of Major rules 


Fig. 42. Relationship between home adjustment and behavior of college girls. (From 
M. D. Woolf , A study of some relationships between home adjustment and the behavior 
of junior college students , /. soc. Psychol ., 1943, 17, 275-286. Used by permission.) 


The family does more than merely transmitting the culture ... it selects from 
the existing surroundings what is transmitted, it interprets to the child what is trans¬ 
mitted, it evaluates what it transmits. . . . The result of this selective and evaluat¬ 
ing process on the part of the family is the formation of the child’s sense of values, 
in regard to both personal pursuits and social behavior. 

Emotional Adjustments. In a study of the effects of family relationships on 
personality development in adolescence, Stagner (1937) found that lack of 
happy home life had a marked influence on the adolescent s emotional stabil¬ 
ity. When the father was older than the mother, less parental harmony 
existed. This was reflected in increase in emotionality on the part of the 
adolescents. The characteristics of the father, such as emotionality, personal 
interest in the child, demanding of obedience, and stern punishment, had a 
more marked effect on the personalities of the adolescents than did the per 
sonal characteristics of the mother. Idealizing both parents was associated with 

good emotional stability and high self-confidence. 

Independence. A close relationship has been found to exist between the 
amount of freedom granted the child by his parents and the degree of inde- 
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pendence he is able to achieve in adolescence. This is well illustrated in the 
case of homesickness among college girls, which is far more common among 
those whose home training has given them little opportunity to develop 
independence than among those whose home environment has fostered inde¬ 
pendence (Rose, 1947, 1948). While sons are closer to the mother than are 
daughters, there are usually greater pressures on sons to emancipate them¬ 
selves than there are on daughters. Parents tend to speed up the emancipation 
of sons and retard that of daughters (Winch, 1951). Furthermore, boys are 



Fig. 43. The “family field,” showing the relationship of boys and girls to family mem¬ 
bers. (From P. G. Herbst, The measurement of family relationships. Human Relations, 
1952, 5, 3-35. Used by permission.) 

allowed greater freedom in their personal affairs than are girls, while girls 
are held to a more exacting code of filial and kinship obligations than are 
boys (Komarovsky, 1950). In Fig. 43 is shown a “family field” consisting of 
different areas of behavior within the family. The paths of boys and girls 
through the family field show how much closer the social relations of the 
girl are to the family members than are the boy’s (Herbst, 1952). 

In the development of personal adequacy, adolescents who grow up in city 
homes rank first, those from farm homes, second, and those from small-town 
homes, last (Stott, 1939). The detrimental effect to independence and per¬ 
sonal adequacy of too protective and too dominating a home environment 
was shown by the number of young men in the armed services during the 
Second World War who cracked under the strain of having the parental 
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apron strings cut when they entered the service of their country. Mothers, 
more often than fathers, are to blame for this. Those who have 'failed in their 
elementary mother function of weaning their offspring emotionally as well 
as physically” have been called “Moms,” and their sons the victims of 
“Momism” (Strecker, 1946). 

Courtship Behavior. One of the areas of life in which poor family relation¬ 
ships have their most damaging influence is in the area of courtship and mar¬ 
riage (Andrews and Christensen, 1931). The relationship of an adolescent to 
his parents influences not only the age when he begins to date and the amount 
of dating he does but also the type of individual he selects as a date and, later, 
as a life mate (see page 393). If a girl does not get along well with her 
mother, she has an ardent desire to find a lover who will make up for the 
love she missed at home (Ellis, 1949a). When mothers show a strong prefer¬ 
ence for their sons, their sons in turn show a low courtship pattern. If fathers 
prefer their daughters, the courtship pattern is high. Girls who are attached to 
their fathers are likely to select as husbands young men who resemble their 
fathers and to submit to their domination in marriage as they submitted to 
their fathers’ domination in childhood. Boys who are attached to their mothers 
usually select as wives girls who resemble their mothers, though they are often 
prevented from early marriage by maternal pressures (Winch, 1950a). 

Marriage. The most important single factor influencing the adolescent’s 
attitude toward marriage will be what he secs and hears at home. As Wallin 
(1954) has stressed, 

Marriage is vtry directly depicted and defined for the young by the marital rela¬ 
tionship of their parents. It is in the home that they first and most continuously 
encounter marriage, not as a fiction or concept but embodied in the behavior of 
their fathers and mothers with and toward one another. Apart from the picture of 
marriage which the child may build out of inferences from the parents’ behavior, 
one or both parents may wittingly attempt to indoctrinate the child with the con¬ 
ception of marriage as one of the great joys of adulthood or as a status to be warily 
approached if not altogether avoided (p. 20). 

To determine just what affects their parents’ marital happiness has on their 
attitudes toward marriage, college students were questioned about their par¬ 
ents’ happiness up to the time they were 12 years old and their present atti¬ 
tudes toward marriage. It was found that the women students had a more 
favorable attitude toward marriage than the men, especially among students 
whose parents were divorced. The happier their parents’ marriage, the more 
favorable was the men’s attitude toward marriage. When, however, their 
parents were divorced, the men’s attitudes toward marriage were unfavorable. 
The explanation of this sex difference was that women regard marriage as 
an essential framework of their adult life more than men do. Furthermore 
the women may be convinced that they have learned much from the manta 
failure of their parents and that they can, as a result, look forward with 
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the greater certainty to marital happiness for themselves (Wallin, 1954). 

Married people who, as children and adults, had few conflicts with their 
parents are happier and better adjusted to marriage than those who had 
frequent conflicts in their homes. Too much or too little attachment to parents 
in youth is more likely to lead to unhappy than to happy marriages. In gen¬ 
eral, the type of adjustment the adolescent makes to his family is going to 
influence the type of adjustment he will make to his own family when he is 
married (Hamilton and MacGowan, 1929; Terman et al„ 1938; Burgess and 
Cottrell, 1939; Meyers, 1946; Terman, 1951). Family relationships in the 
adolescent’s home also influence his attitude toward children before he be¬ 
comes a parent. His attitude is generally a reflection of his parents’ attitudes 
toward children (Itkin, 1952). 

Family relationships seem to affect adolescent boys and girls differently. In 
the case of boys, there are four factors in their family relationships that have 
been found to make a happy marriage almost impossible. These are: (i) 
thwarting by mother, which makes the boy suspicious of women and dis¬ 
trustful of their motives; (2) attachment to mother, which leads to the 
selection of a wife as nearly like the mother as possible, or one who is as un¬ 
like the mother as possible; (3) training, which results in fear of sex or 
feelings of guilt about sex matters; and (4) belittlement of the mother by 
the father, which creates in the boy a contempt for women (Meyers, 1946). 

In discussing the relationship of girls’ family life to their later adjustments 
to members of the opposite sex, Ellis (1949 a) points out that 

Girls’ early relationships to their fathers may be more crucial to their adult hetero¬ 
sexual love development than their early relationships with their mothers. Un¬ 
favorable relations with their mothers may tend to make them greatly long to be 
loved by the male they come to have the greatest attachment for, possibly for com¬ 
pensatory reasons. But unfavorable relations with their father may tend to give 
them decidedly ambivalent attitudes toward their most loved male; to make them 
want to mother him, on the one hand, and to want to hurt him on the other. Un¬ 
favorable home relations with both mother and father, it may be hypothesized, 
may tend to drive girls towards adult love relationships, but tend to make them 
feel somewhat uncomfortable in these relationships when they are actually ex¬ 
perienced. (P. 14.) 

When a mother, who does not love her husband, belittles him continually 
in the eyes of her daughter, she is “doing her best to ensure married misery 
for her daughter when she grows up” (Meyers, 1946). 

THE HOME “CLIMATE” 

The home climate, or the “psychological atmosphere” of the home, varies 
markedly for adolescents. Some homes have a good climate, some a poor 
climate, and some a changeable climate. Within the same home, the climate 
may vary from time to time for the same individual, and it is certain to vary 
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for the different children of the family. Because it is the parents who are 
primarily responsible for establishing the home and for control over it, it is 
they who are largely responsible for the type of climate that exists. Most 
adolescents do not feel that their homes have the climate that is favorable to 

them. As a result, they are unhappy, critical, and fault-finding (Fleege, 
1945). 

The home climate is determined by many different factors. Of these, the 
following have been found to be the most important: 

Changes in Family Life. Since the turn of the present century, there have 
been marked changes taking place in family life in America. Of the many 
changes that have taken place, those which have the closest bearing on the 
climate of the home are changes in mate selection, in the relative authority 
of the mother and father, in the nature of home discipline, in the child’s 
relations with his parents, in the decline in the larger kinship group and the 
rising predominance of the immediate family, in the decline in the size of 
the immediate family, and changes in the stability of the family because of 
increase in divorce (Jameson, 1940; Strecker, 1946; Rice, 1949; Bossard, 1953). 
With the decline in the Old World tradition of the authoritarian home and 
a growing trend toward greater democracy in family relationships, there has 
been an increase in family tensions. This is due primarily to the fact that 
within any given home there are different points of view on the part of one 
or both parents and the children as to what the home climate should be 

(Marmor, 1951). 

Because our culture today is the most rapidly changing of any in recorded 
history, parents cannot judge present-day behavior or guide their children by 
standards of their own youth. As Mead (1951) has pointed out, “We as peo¬ 
ple, parents, teachers, citizens, are rearing unknown children for an unknown 
world. We cannot guess their needs by remembering our own, we can not 
find the answers to their questions by looking into our own hearts.” To illus¬ 
trate how this cultural change in the pattern of family life influences the 
home climate, a comparison was made of adolescent-parents adjustments in 
rural families subdivided into “fringe,” town, village, open-country, and farm 
families. It was found that as urbanism declined (city, fringe, towns, etc.) the 
adjustments of the adolescents to their parents also declined. As farm children 
have increasing contact with urban children, they are no longer satisfied with 
the types of homes they have. The farm youth feels that he belongs to an 
inferior and underprivileged group, as compared with urban youth, a feeling 
of inadequacy that affects his home relationships (Nye, 1950). 

Family Values and Goals. The old value of work and a good reputation 
as being the goal for which every citizen should strive is rapidly giving way 
to new values based on money and consumer goods to make a goo lm 
prcssion (Nye, 1950). Bossard and Boll (1943) have given six 1 >'P« o f fa mily 
patterns, based on the values and goals accepted by each family. 1 hese are. 
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The social-climber family 
The materialistic family 
The overly religious family 
The scientific family 
The superstitious family 
The conventional family 

Family Control. To produce a healthy home climate, the parent must be 
able to adapt the culturally defined role of parent to the needs of a changing 
younger generation (Hellersberg, 1946). Roughly, parental control falls into 
two major categories, authoritarian and democratic. The authoritarian con¬ 
trol consists of rigid rules and regulation, with punishment for infringement 
of them. Democratic control, by contrast, consists of discussion, explanation, 
and reasoning with the child. Parents are more lenient and compromising 
when they understand the child’s point of view and the meaning of today’s 
patterns of behavior (Cavan, 1934; Baldwin, 1948; Crist, 1953). 

In a study of college girls, it was found that conformity to parental stand¬ 
ards was brought about by three methods: objective rationality on the part 
of the daughter; conformity through fear of an authoritarian parent, usually 
the father; and conformity because of immaturity on the girl’s part, which 
made her dependent upon her parents. The first method proved to be by far 
the most common. Common forms of nonconformity to parental standards 
took the forms of indifference to parental standards, evasion, attempts to 
change the standards by reasoning with the parents, and initial nonconformity 
changing later to conformity. Of these methods, the first proved to be the 
most common (Wilson, 1953). 

Within these two major categories of control, there are variations. Strict¬ 
ness may be exerted as rigid control, or it may be exerted within reason. In 
the democratic home, there may be thoughtful planning on the part of the 
parents with the help of the children, or there may be extreme leniency on 
the parents part (Hellersberg, 1946). In a study of different types of homes, 
the following patterns of parental control were found to exist: 

Mother-controlled (autocratic) 

Mother-led (democratic) 

Father-controlled (autocratic) 

Father-led (democratic) 

Balanced, or cqualitarian (Ingersoll, 1949) 

As a general rule, parents exert more control over their children when 
they are younger than when they are older. In a study of the dating of 
adolescents, it was found that the parents exerted more control over the 
dating of the boys and girls in the ninth grade than in the older grades. In 
the case of girls at all ages, more control over their dating was exerted by 
their parents than was true of boys of the same grades (Crist, 1953). There 
is also a greater tendency for parents to exert more control over behavior with 
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members of the opposite sex than behavior in any other area of the individual’s 
life. This may, in part, account for the fact that so many of the conflicts of 
adolescents with their parents are centered around their heterosexual relation¬ 
ships (Gabriel, 1939). 

The type and amount of control exerted by parents varies according to the 
type of community in which they live. Farm and small-town parents are in¬ 
clined to favor stricter disciplinary control over their adolescent sons and 
daughters, while city parents, by contrast, tend to be more lenient and to give 
them more freedom. This difference is more marked in the case of fathers than 


of mothers (Stott, 1945). The older the parent, the more control he believes 
in (Stott, 1940). Fathers and mothers, even in the same environment, may 
disagree about some matters of control. Mothers, under such conditions, have 
been found to be more favorable than fathers in their attitudes (Stott, 1940). 

When parents are foreign-born, their methods of control are generally more 
authoritarian than are those of native-born parents. By the second generation, 
however, there is less difference between them and native-born American 
parents in their methods of family control (Duvall and Motz, 1945a). When 
foreign-born parents try to enforce Old World standards on their children, 
this is met with anger and ridicule. If punished, this is resented because their 
American peers are not subjected to such treatment. As a result, siblings learn 
to present a united front against their parents, they discover parent-avoidance 
techniques that can readily be used when older siblings supervise the younger 
while the parents work and when the parents have little understanding of 
the language (Green, 1946). 

Effects of Control. In the authoritarian home, the adolescent becomes sub¬ 
missive and is afraid to take responsibility (Hellersberg, 1946). He will obey 
the parental dictates, even when they are in conflict with peer standards 
(Crist, 1953). However, he will develop a dislike for his parents; he will 
develop a combative attitude that will carry into his relationships with people 
outside the home; there will be a tendency to feel guilt, anxiety, and shame, 
and there will be an infantile dependency—all of which will militate against 


good social adjustments (Watson, 1934). 

When democratic control prevails, the adolescent shows more independence 
in personal matters, is more resourceful in group situations, and makes better 
social adjustments. This is especially true when both parents use democratic 
methods of control (Stott, 1940, 1945). Adolescents brought up under demo¬ 
cratic methods of control show more intellectual curiosity, originality and 
constructiveness and are interested in socially outgoing activities (Baldwin, 
1949). The adolescent whose home climate is democratic has more harmonious 

relationships with his parents and fewer adjustment problems outtnde the 
home than the adolescent from a home where author.tar.an conurol prevad 
(Stone and Landis, 1953). Only when democrats ,control.reach.ts thej ,0 f 

indulgence will it prove to be harmful in that .t w.ll br.ng confl.ct m the 
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adolescent and promote apprehension (Hellersberg, 1946; Baldwin, 1949). 

In families where the control is predominantly in the hands of one parent, 
the effects on the adolescent will vary according to the individual in control. 
When the home is mother-controlled, the children are likely to show parental 
fixations and symptoms of disturbance in personality adjustment. Should the 
mother control by democratic methods, she will be loved and respected. In a 
father-controlled home, the effect on the children will be less favorable. Auto¬ 
cratic father control results in rebellion and hatred for the father, or docile 
submission. Even when the control exercised by the father is more democratic 
in nature, there is a less favorable reaction to him than to the mother. The 
best adjustments on the part of adolescents are to be found among those whose 
parents are equalitarian in their controls (Ingersoll, 1949). 

When the control is authoritarian, the adolescent does not talk about his 
affairs at home, he fears, resents, or even hates his parents, and this results in 
a deepening of the cleavage between parents and youth (Crist, 1953). In 
homes where democratic control prevails, especially in the mother-led homes, 
adolescents confide in their parents, and the general family atmosphere is 
warm and acceptant (Ingersoll, 1949). Boys in city homes, where democratic 
controls are more common than in farm homes, are less inclined to criticize 
their parents than are farm boys. Boys from farm homes criticize their parents 
for trivial matters, such as making them work too hard or get up too early, 
while boys from city homes criticize their parents for more serious things, 
such as the mother’s drinking too much (Stott, 1945). The more democratic 
the controls, more appreciative the adolescent is of his home life (Stott, 
1940). A home with too many bosses results in confusion in the home climate, 
while the child-dictated home brings about a state of anarchy (Bossard and 
Boll, 1943). 

Because the majority of conflicts in the home arise either directly or in¬ 
directly from too much parental control and too little independence on the 
adolescents part (Block, 1937; Wilson, 1953), the training for independence 
and the opportunities to gain experience in independence that a democrati¬ 
cally controlled home provides will go a long way to promote a better home 
climate than would be possible with autocratic control. Independence in 
handling money, in choice of vocation, in dating and mate selection, and in 
other areas of life that are important to an adolescent is essential to a healthy, 
happy home climate (Prevey, 1945; Elias, 1949; Ingraham, 1949). When a 
"code for both parents and youth,” drawn up in a democratic fashion and 
covering all areas of behavior important to an adolescent, is agreed upon by 
both parents and adolescents, the home climate will be vastly improved (re¬ 
produced in Marriage and Family Living 11, 105,1949). 

Attitude toward Children. There has been a marked change in parental 
attitudes toward children in recent years. This change has been toward liberal¬ 
ity and tolerance, with an attempt to understand the child and his needs 
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(Harris, 1948a). Parents, however, are not always consistent in their attitudes. 
They have a tendency to show favoritism toward certain children, to be over- 
indulgent at times and overstrict at other times (Stott, 1939; Symonds, 1939; 
Stagner and Krout, 1940). This inconsistency in feeling or “ambivalence” is 
frequently not the result of the child’s behavior or attitudes, but it comes 
from the fact that parents sometimes consider the child a great financial 
burden, an obstacle to their recreations or, in the case of the mother, an inter¬ 
ference with the work she enjoyed doing before the child’s arrival (Green, 
1946). The parent’s attitude toward the child may even be a reflection of his 
own adjustment or maladjustment to life (Cole, 1934). 

While no two parents hold exactly the same attitude toward the same 
child in a family, parental attitudes generally fall in eight separate and distinct 
categories. These are: 


1. Actively rejectant parents, who are consistently hostile, unaffcctionate, disapproving, 
critical, and distant 

2. Nonchalant rejectant parents, who have the same basic dislike for and indifference 
to the child but who ignore him and are indifferent to what he does so long as he does 
not bother them 

3. Casually autocratic parents, who neither accept their children with understanding 
nor reject them with resentment 

4. Casually indulgent parents who are mildly indulgent and in general tolerant, but 
rather haphazard 

5. Acccptant-indulgent parents, who show a deep emotional attachment to the child, 
are unduly anxious about him, protect and baby him, identify themselves so com 
pletely with him that they try to live their own lives over in his 

6. Acceptant-casual-indulgent parents, who are sometimes just as indulgent as those 

in groups 4 and 5 above, although less extreme, but whose indulgence is based on 
impulse and who do not identify themselves with their child . 

7. Acceptant-indulgent-democratic parents, who are basically indulgent and believe in 

treating children as their own equals in a family democracy 

8. Acceptant-democratic parents, who are emotionally mature people and who believe 
in the participation of children in family discussions and the independence of the chi 
as an individual (Baldwin ct al., 1945) 


Parental Expectations. One of the most unfavorable parental attitudes is that 
in which the parent has expectations for the child that are based on parenta 
hopes and ambitions without taking into consideration the child s capacities 
or interests. By adolescence, this attitude is often intensified and is even more 
damaging to the individual’s happiness and family relationships than it was 
in childhood. The type of parent who has unrealistic expectations; for the 
child is generally one who has been a less successful person than he had hope 
to be, and the child is, thus, to compensate for the parent s lack of su c C s . 
one who, through his own efforts, has made a great success and expects h s 
children to do likewise; or, in the case of mothers one who ^s had an mte 
ing and successful job that was given up at the trme of the child 
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“Planned-for” children are more subject to this type of parental attitude than 
are those who have not been planned for (Sloman, 1948). 

The adolescent is usually fully aware of not coming up to parental ex¬ 
pectations. Frequently, he feels that his parents expect too much of him, 
and he knows that he will not be able to measure up successfully to their 
expectations (Fleege, 1945). When adolescents realize that the expectations 
are beyond their capacities, this not only arouses bitter resentment on the 
adolescents’ part but also brings about strained parent-child relationships. 
In a study of the relationships between middle-class fathers’ occupational roles 
and their attitudes toward their adolescent sons and daughters, it was stressed 
that the father’s experience in the business world tells him what attitudes, 
skills, and qualities a child must have to fit into the adult world successfully. 
Thus, the standards of the occupational world “infect” the home, and the 
parent tries to foster them on the child. 

The fathers’ expectations for their children’s futures lead them to be con¬ 
cerned about certain qualities in the children’s behavior during their adoles¬ 
cent years. The sources of greatest concern have been found to consist of: 

1. Securing obedience and annoyance at disobedience 

2. Lack of responsibility and initiative 

3. Inadequate performance in school 

4. Insufficiently aggressive or excessively passive behavior 

5. Athletic inadequacies 

6. Overconformity 

7. Excitability 

8. Excessive tearfulness 

9. “Childish behavior” 

In all the above forms of behavior, the fathers were found to be more con¬ 
cerned about their sons than about their daughters. To the father, all the 
traits mentioned as sources of concern were regarded as prognosticators, either 
directly or indirectly, of adult traits that would interfere with success in an 
adult occupation. Their special concerns were centered on their first-born sons, 
for whom their expectations were higher than for those born later (Aberle 
and Naegele, 1952). 

Effects of Parental Attitudes. While individuals who are dominated by 
their parents show better behavior, they are generally shy, introverted, self- 
conscious, and resentful. The child who grows up in a democratic home, 
where his parents accept him and respect his individuality, by contrast, makes 
good adjustments outside the home as well as within the home. Those who 
are indulged or neglected tend to make poor adjustments, to feel insecure and 
unsure, and to carry resentments against their parents (Symonds, 1939; 
Jameson, 1940; Stagner and Krout, 1940; Bonney, 1941; Jenkins, 1943; Martin, 
1943; Wolbcrg, 1944; Baldwin cl al.. 1945; Mueller, 1945; Aberle and Naegele, 
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1952; Bossard. 1054). Poor adjustments in college, in soda] life, as shown in 
juvenile delinquent', and in marriage, are more often caused by unfavorable 
parental attitudes than by any one other cause. 

Socioeconomic Status. Homes vary marked]}- in sodoeconomic status, not 
only in amounts of wealth but in the ways in which the family income is 
obtained. Bossard and Boll (1945) have divided homes into eight categories: 
the inadequately financed home: the suddenly wealthy home: the large- 
inheritance home; the mother-supported home; the family marked by pe¬ 
culiar occupational characteristics; the home of culture conflict; the disgraced 
home; and the home in the public eve. 

The cultural ideals of parents have a marked influence on the child train¬ 
ing methods the} use (Buhler. 1948: Benedict. 1949). Lower-class parents are 
more permissive and give their children greater physical and soda] freedom 
than children from the middle dass enjoy. The} - p uni sh more severely when 
the children misbehave, and the}' rare]}- praise. Middle-dass children, by con¬ 
trast. are expected to assume responsibility early, to conform to group patterns, 
and are more closely supervised than those of the lower class. For example, 
middle-class girls are expected to begin cooking and sewing earlier, while the 
boys are expected to be in the house earlier at night than those from the lower 
class. Lower-class children go to the movies alone earlier, while those from 
the middle class are expected to think seriously about preparing themselves 
for the future (Davis. 1944: Ericson, 1946. 1946 a; Davis and Havighurst, 
1946; Maas. 1951). The child from the lower classes becomes used to physical 
aggression and is permitted to express violent anger. Upper- and middle-class 
children, by contrast, are expected to inhibit these emotions. In sexual matters, 
the middle-class child is “dangerously uninformed and inhibited” (Davis and 
Dollard, 1940). 

A comparison of family relationships of young adolescents in the lower 
and “core” classes (core class is composed of those of lower-middle and upper- 
lower classes) revealed that in the lower-class f amili es, parental relations with 
their children were rigid and hierarchical. In the “core” class, by contrast, more 
open, flexible, and equalitarian relationships existed. Lower-class parents are 
inaccessible to communication with their children, esp e cia ll y when it relates 
to refusal of parental demands. The child fears the parent’s authority and 
explosive anger, and this makes him either a bully, seeking status and author¬ 
ity among his siblings or peers, or he becomes an ever-submissive follower. 
Because he feels rejected at home, he seeks the companionship of his peers 
outside the home. 

Children from the “core” class grow up in a more democratic home en¬ 
vironment. where the} - are free to express their opinions about their parents, 
where they do not fear parental authorin', and where the}' fed loved and 
accepted. When they are with their contemporaries, the}' lack the feeling o 
desperate dependency characteristic of those of the lower classes, and they 
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make better social adjustments (Maas, 1951). The higher the socioeconomic 
status of the family, the greater the feeling on the adolescent’s part that he 
is loved and secure, the stronger his feeling that his parents trust and have 
confidence in him, and the better the home climate (Dimock, 1937; Nye, 
1951, 1952). 

The attitude of parents of the upper-class families is one of “possessive pride 
and hope.” Children in the lower-class families are often regarded by their 
parents as the “inevitable payments for sex relations,” an attitude that does not 
encourage a favorable attitude toward them, and may even lead to rejection. 
There is an intolerance of immaturity and strong emphasis on obedience. 
Children from middle-class families are “wanted chiefly as marriage fulfill¬ 
ment” and are expected to conform strictly to standards of behavior approved 
by parents, to avoid any criticism that might come to them as parents (Bossard, 
1953, 1954). 

The type of home, clothing, spending money, and other material possessions 
the adolescent has all are influential in determining his social status in the peer 
group. The adolescent from an upper- or upper-middle-class family is more 
assured of status than one from the lower-class family. When the adolescent 
finds that his lack of social acceptance by his peers is due to lack of money, 
it frequently brings strong resentments toward his parents. Should the eco¬ 
nomic status of the family be such that the adolescent must work after school 
to contribute to the family support, his resentment against his parents will be 
increased. School withdrawees frequently blame their parents and this does not 
improve the home climate. 

When parents come from different socioeconomic classes, there is likely 
to be friction in their interpersonal relationships, in regard to methods of child 
rearing, and in their relationships with the families on both sides. By adoles¬ 
cence, there is an awareness of social class differences. This causes the adoles¬ 
cent to favor the parent of the higher social class and be ashamed of, or even 
reject, the parent of the lower class. When the mother is of the higher social 
class, the situation is easier for the adolescent. If, however, the father is of the 
higher class, it proves to be especially difficult for girls who are ashamed of 
their mothers and hesitate to bring their friends to their homes (Bossard, 1953, 
1954). 

. Family Size. There is a gradual trend toward smaller families as America 
becomes more of an urban population and less of a rural population. In a 
study of recent college graduates, 19 per cent of the group had no children, 
22 per cent had one, 31 per cent had two, and the rest had families of varying 
sizes (Anderson, 1950). Family size affects the activities of each member of 
the family and the combinations of the different members within the family 
group. Furthermore, there are age and sex differences within a family that 
further affect the individual members. The role each plays in the family and 
the effect each has on the individual members depends not so much on close- 
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ness of kinship as upon the needs of each individual member and the satisfac¬ 
tions each member derives from relationships with other family members. 
Even a deceased family member may play a role of great importance in deter¬ 
mining the climate of the home (Bossard, 1953). 

Studies of the patterns of large and small families have revealed that they 
are markedly different, and their effects on the child are likewise different. 
The small family is characterized by planning in terms of size, spacing of 
children, child-rearing methods, and education of the children. Parenthood is 
intensive, rather than extensive, thus putting emphasis on each child’s indi¬ 
vidual development. The small family is controlled by democratic methods, 
with cooperation between parents and children. Each member has his own 
individual roles and activities, and each is encouraged to be an individual. 
However, in the absence of other children of the same sex and approximately 
the same age, parents compare their children with books or with other 
children outside the home, and this results in greater pressure on each child. 
The small family is under stress to achieve, to “get ahead,” and this likewise 
puts additional pressure on the child. Because the number of contacts within 
the family group is limited, there are likely to be many tensions and resent¬ 
ments (Bossard, 1952, 1953, 1954). 

The large family has been found to be different in almost every way in its 
pattern of living from the small family, and as a result it produces an entirely 
different type of home climate and has an entirely different effect on the indi¬ 
vidual members. In America today, approximately one-fourth of all children 
come from families of five or more children. The characteristic features of the 
large family have been found to be as follows: (1) The large family may be 
planned or it may not. If not, it is accepted as part of fate. (2) There are 
more crises in a large family, because of the larger number of individuals in 
the family. There is a tendency to take the crises, especially the minor ones, in 
stride and to share them with other family members or accept them as part 
of fate. (3) The large family is particularly vulnerable to major crises, such as 
illness or death of the parents, because so many are dependent upon the heads 
of the family. (4) In the large family, emphasis is placed on the group rather 
than the individual, and each is assigned a specific role with specific tasks. 
(5) Control is authoritarian, and is often in the hands of older siblings. (6) 
There is little nagging or overprotection of any member, and little pressure to 
live up to standards set by the parents. (7) Economic necessity makes coopera¬ 
tion essential, and the family is thus well organized and lives cooperatively. 
(8) There can be few advantages, such as education and launching in a life 

career, for each member (Bossard, 1952, 1953, 1954). 

The relationship of family size to the adjustments of the children have re¬ 
vealed that while children from large families may be able to adjust to the 
changing vicissitudes of a realistic world better than those from smaller 
families, they do not make as successful adjustments to people and to lite 
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in general as children brought up in smaller families (Loomis et al., 1949; 
Bossard, 1952, 1953, 1954; Nye, 1952). By adolescence, there is generally more 
maladjustment among those from large than among those from small families 
(Fisher and Hayes, 1941). In social acceptability, as measured by sociometric 
tests, adolescents from small families are superior to those from families of five 
or more children (Damrin, 1949). Furthermore, the adolescent from a large 
family generally has to share more of the burdens and responsibilities of the 
home than does the adolescent from the small family and thus may feel over¬ 
worked or deprived of many of the material possessions or opportunities for 
recreation that the adolescent from the smaller family enjoys (Fleege, 1945). 
The relationship between family size and adolescent-parent adjustment is 
shown in Fig. 44. 
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Fig. 44. Adolesccnt-parcnt adjustment in families of different sizes. (From /. Nye, 
Adolescent-parent adjustment: age, sex, sibling number, broken homes, and employed 
mothers as variables, Marriage and Family Living, 1952, 14, 327-332. Used by permis¬ 
sion.) 


The explanations given by Nye (1952) for improvements in family rela¬ 
tionships as the size of the family decreases are: (1) Parents of a small family 
can give each child more attention; (2) children compete with each other for 
the things the family wants, such as the use of the car, thus causing the 
children to feel abused and resentful when the family is large and the competi¬ 
tion keen; and (3) small families are more often planned than large families, 
and thus more welcome. In spite of the economic and social advantages the 
child receives when he is a member of a small family, he must sometimes 
“pay the price for this, chiefly in the form of problem-creating circumstances.” 
These are: the exaggerated opinions he may get of his own importance in 
group life, from the fact that he has been protected and the center of attention 
in the small social group of the home; undue pressure brought to bear on him 
to succeed; emotional problems which are intensified or created by the small 
family situation; and the greater impact of family crises because there are fewer 
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members of the family to share them with (Bossard, 1953, 1954). While there 
are both advantages and disadvantages to different family sizes, the home 
climate of the large family is often superior to that of the small family (Bossard 
and Sanger, 1952). 

It is popularly believed that the only child is handicapped by lack of 
siblings to associate with and that this will lead to poor social adjustments out¬ 
side the home. There is little evidence to substantiate this belief. In social situa¬ 
tions, the young child, the high-school student, and the older adolescent make 
as good adjustments as those who come from families of several siblings. Only 
children may, and frequently are, the victims of overprotective parents, but at 
the same time they are spared the sibling rivalry that is often so damaging to 
the personalities of children from larger families. Their home environment is 
generally more democratic and more stimulating than that of the larger family, 
and this helps them to achieve higher levels of maturity for their ages than 
occurs in children from larger families. As a result, they develop personality 
patterns that make them popular with their peers, and they often assume 
positions of leadership (Stott, 1939, 1945; Carter, 1940; Bonney, 1942; Dyer, 
1945; Ashley-Montagu, 1948; Bossard, 1953, 1954). 

In emotional adjustments, the adolescent who is an only child shows 
superiority over the nononly child. He is happy in his relationships with his 
contemporaries and well accepted by them. Because there is no sibling 
rivalry or little friction in the home, his home life is spared the tensions 
common in homes where there are several children. As a result, he is better 
adjusted to the home than the nononly child (Stuart, 1926; Carter, 1940; Dyer, 
1945; Bossard, 1953, 1954). Because of his superior adjustments both in the 
home and outside the home, the home climate of a family in which there is 
an only child is likely to be less plagued by emotional tensions in the adolescent 
years than is true of the home where there are siblings of different ages, both 
sexes, and different levels of maturity (Jameson, 1940; McCann, 1942; Rose, 
1944, 1945, 1948). 

“Invaded” Families. Family size is sometimes increased by relatives who 
visit or live permanently with the family, by servants, by guests on visits, or 
by paying guests who come and go within the family. In one study of high- 
school students, it was reported that 29.5 per cent of the families had relatives 
or boarders living in the family homes. This is always a complicating factor 
in any home, but it is especially so during the adolescent years when the 
adolescent finds adjustments to the parents difficult enough without the added 
complication of outsiders (Fleege, 1945). As a result, he generally resents the 
“invasion” of his home, especially when living quarters are cramped and 
the outsider intrudes upon his private property, even to the point of forcing 
him to turn over his room to the invader. His resentment is generally strong¬ 
est when the guests are relatives who feel they have the right to criticize him, 
to order him around, or to have authority over him. Furthermore, relatives 
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frequently bicker with his parents, and this causes friction and tension in the 
home (Bossard, 1954). 

To find out how adolescents feel about their relatives, college students were 
questioned about this matter. While there is a marked degree of identification 
with kinfolk as such, there is likely to be friction or incompatibility between 
the immediate family unit and the kinfolk. This is especially true when the 
family is from two sources, the mother’s and the father s relatives, who are 
different and often antagonistic. This means that relatives are not acceptable 
equally to all members of the family. The degree of cohesion of the kinship 
group varies according to varying circumstances, such as minority groups, im¬ 
migrant families, large families, or rural families, all of which show strong 
kinship ties (Bossard, 1953, 1954; Bossard and Boll, 1946). 

When a home is “invaded” by grandparents, either for visits or for perma¬ 
nent residence, there is a change in the home climate. In past generations, 
when families lived closer together than they do today, children grew up in 
close enough proximity to their grandparents to learn to love them and to 
regard them as members of the family unit. Today, there is less opportunity 
for children to get to know their grandparents intimately. As a result, when 
elderly grandparents come to visit or live with the family, there is likely to be 
friction in the home. When a group of elderly men and women were ques¬ 
tioned about their relationships with their grown sons and daughters, 49 per 
cent of the women and 73 per cent of the men said their relationships with 
their grown children were satisfactory. The mother’s relationship with her 
children is usually more intense than is the father’s, and this is likely to lead 
to friction (Fried and Stern, 1948). This friction between parent and grand¬ 
parent is not likely to improve the relationship with the grandchild. 

While grandparents generally have more favorable attitudes toward their 
grandchildren than the grandchildren have toward the grandparents, there is 
a strong tendency to try to inflict the rigid standards and harsh discipline on 
the grandchildren that prevailed in their own youth. Grandmothers are usually 
more interested in their grandchildren than are grandfathers, and this accounts 
partially for the greater frictions they have with the grandchildren than the 
grandfathers have. Furthermore, grandmothers are likely to come in closer 
contact with the grandchildren, and this increases the chances of friction. 
There is a tendency to favor the grandsons, a situation that does not improve 
family harmony. Both parents and grandchildren frequently resent interfer¬ 
ence of grandparents in the grandchildren’s affairs or criticisms of the grand¬ 
children’s behavior (Borden, 1946; Fried and Stem, 1948). The unfavorable 
influence of the grandmother comes not so much from her age as from her un¬ 
bending and didactic opinions about how the grandchild should be brought 
up. The grandfather is a less disturbing influence because he is more remote 
from the grandchild (Vollmer, 1937). 

Many homes are “invaded” by stepparents. In the past, a stepparent was rela- 
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tively rare, as divorce was rare, and only in the case of a death of one of the 
parents was there any possibility of a stepparent. Today, the situation is 
complicated by the fact that the real parent is frequently living, and the child 
spends part of the time with his real parent and part with his stepparent. 
While this form of “invasion” may improve the home climate, the chances 
are more in favor of the opposite effects. To a large extent, this will depend 
not so much upon the stepparent as upon the age of the child (Pfleger, 1947; 
Bossard, 1953, 1954). 


There are three factors in the stepparent situation that are likely to prove 
detrimental to a healthy home climate. This is more true of the stepmother 
than of the stepfather. The conditions leading to trouble are: 

1. The stereotype of the “wicked” stepmother and the implication that any 
stepparent is “wicked” or “cruel.” Myths, children’s stories, fairy tales, and 
even some of the Mother Goose rhymes give him a stereotype that he applies 
to any parent who replaces the real parent (Smith, 1945, 1949; Pfleger, 1947; 
Bossard, 1953, 1954; New Yor ^ Times Report, 1954). As Smith (1949), has 
pointed out, “The stereotype of stepmother presents her as being inconsiderate 
and lacking in motherliness. . . . This hangs a millstone about the neck of the 
stepmother and makes her role an exceedingly difficult one.” 

2. Individualized attitudes on the part of both the stepparent and the step¬ 
child. The child is likely to have memories of his own parent which, as time 
has passed, have been glorified and exaggerated. When the stepparent is con¬ 
trasted with this image, the contrast is usually to his disadvantage. Should the 
stepparent and real parent both share the care of the child, each will vie 
for the child’s attention and affection. The stepparent may resent the stepchild 
because he is a constant reminder that the mate’s love formerly belonged to 
someone else or because of the child’s own personality pattern. Many steppar¬ 
ents feel inadequate for the job they are facing, and their insecurity is quickly 
sensed by the child who may take advantage of it (Smith, 1945, 1949; Pfleger, 


1947; Bossard, 1953, 1954). 

3. "Operational factors,” or circumstances involved in the establishment of 
new relationships. In the interval of time between the former parents and the 
arrival of the stepparent, the home may have been run by a series of house¬ 
keepers; the child may have been sent off to camp or boarding school; he may 
have been taken care of by relatives in his home or theirs; or the financial 
status of the family may have been exceedingly unfavorable. How the child is 
introduced to the new stepparent, what opportunities he has had to become 
acquainted with the stepparent before the stepparent “invades” the home, 
what ideas the stepparent has about child training and how quickly these ideas 
are put into practice, the possible presence of children belonging to the step¬ 
parent, or the arrival of stepsiblings into the home shortly after the ne 
family has been established-all these are complicating factors (Smith, 

1949; Bossard, 1953, 1954). 
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At adolescence, there is likely to be greater resentment toward the step¬ 
parent than when the child was younger, and girls, who spend more of their 
time at home than do boys, will resent a stepparent more than boys will. If the 
stepparent is a father, and if he is not too authoritarian in his attitude toward 
the adolescent, there may be an improvement in the home climate with his 
arrival, especially if the financial status of the family is improved. If, however, 
the stepparent is a mother, the effects on the home climate are likely to be un¬ 
favorable. That many cases of juvenile delinquency come from homes where 
there are stepmothers would suggest that more often than not the home 
climate is not improved by the “invasion” of a stepmother (see pages 443-444). 

Each member of the family is likely to be influenced by the presence in the 
home of guests, and the home climate will be changed. The effect may be to 
increase family solidarity, or it may result in increased frictions. Only children, 
who might be expected to welcome the arrival of guests, frequently resent 
them because they regard them as “intruders” who absorb the time and 
interest of their parents. Children in large families likewise often resent guests 
because of the extra work it means for each family member, because it may 
mean sharing their rooms with outsiders, or because it proves to be a strain 
on the family budget (Bossard, 1954). 

While guests in the home may give the adolescent new social perspectives 
for measuring his parents, the family status, or the consistency of adults in 
precepts and practices, and while it may help him to gain poise and learn new 
social roles and skills, it may also produce family conflicts and tensions. 
Parents may want their adolescent sons and daughters to “create good impres¬ 
sions" on their guests and may be hypercritical of behavior that goes unnoticed 
in the privacy of the family. The adolescent may resent the disruption in his own 
plans or even his own privacy when guests arrive, and he may find the home 
atmosphere strained and unnatural while guests are in the house. The longer the 
visit, the more unfavorably the home atmosphere is likely to be affected. 

Because early adolescence is a self-conscious, hypercritical age, guests are 
likely to prove to be more unfavorable to the home climate then than as 
adolescence progresses. The young adolescent resents comments about how 
much he has grown, suggestions that now he must be a “real help" to his par¬ 
ents, or questions about his interest in members of the opposite sex. He is likely 
to be critical of their looks, their behavior, or the rigidity of their attitudes, and 
even of their speech and table manners. The older adolescent, who is more tol¬ 
erant of older people and more poised in social situations, accepts the family 

guests more graciously and may even welcome their presence in the home 
(Bossard, 1954). 

While many families today do not keep servants, many have part-time help. 
Servants are, for the most part, regarded as “intruders” by the young adoles¬ 
cent. He is critical of their looks, their behavior, their work habits, and of their 
speech. When the servant is present, there may be a restraint placed on the 
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adolescent not to “interfere” with the kitchen, not to disturb the servant, and 
to watch what he does or says around the servant. Should the servant live in 
the home, the influence on the home climate may be very marked. True, the 
presence of a servant will free the adolescent from many home duties he would 
otherwise be expected to assume, enable him to invite his friends to the home 
for meals more often, and free his mother from domestic responsibilities so 
she can do more things for and with him; but there are often frictions aroused 
by the presence of servants in the home, just as there are when there are 
relatives and guests (Bossard, 1954). 

Sibling Relationships. Each sibling learns something from every other 
sibling. What he learns may have a marked bearing on the climate there will 
be in the home. Should the younger adolescents learn to feel that their parents 
showed partiality toward the older siblings or toward the “baby of the 
family,” the climate would be far different from what it would be if they 
all agreed that the parents were fair and showed no partiality (Bossard, 1954). 
Even when there is no difference in parental treatment of the children, the 
fact that they perceive it as different will have a pronounced influence on the 
home climate (Stott, 1941; Kuhlen, 1952). In one study of young adolescents, 
approximately 20 per cent of the boys and 16 per cent of the girls said they 
thought other siblings were treated better than they (Tryon, 1939). Siblings 
who feel they have been mistreated “gang up” on the one they regard as the 
parent’s favorite, and constant bickering and fighting ensue (Merry and 
Merry, 1950). 

Then there is the matter of tact, which few adolescents have and even fewer 
use at home. As Bossard and Boll (1943) have pointed out, sibling relation¬ 
ships are characterized by “stark frankness” in which each sees the other “with 
their hair down.” That there is plenty of bickering, name calling, and quarrel¬ 
ing among siblings in most homes is a truism that requires little further em¬ 
phasis. As Malm and Jamison (1952) have stressed, 

This is doubtless inevitable with young people living in the intimate situation of 
the home, and if not carried to excess it is probably not damaging—although it is 
disturbing and life would be happier without it. Actually it may be that we should 
consider friction between siblings a necessary “training school for learning ma¬ 
ture adjustments to other people, remembering that if the parents are wise in the 
treatment of the children they will as time goes on grow in the ability to respect 
each other’s rights and individuality and in the habit of settling differences ami¬ 
cably. (P.411.) 

Siblings may feel that the parents are too harsh with them or with one of 
the group and, as a result, present a united front by “ganging up” on the 
parents. This leads to open hostility in the family, resentments against the 
parents, but close harmony among the siblings. And, finally, the home climate 
may be influenced by the status each sibling has in the family. The sibling 
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whose status in the family is favorable to him, who feels secure in his family 
life, and who is happy and well adjusted at home will be well adjusted outside 
the home. By contrast, the sibling who resents the status enforced upon him in 
the home is likely to be unhappy and dissatisfied. 

Studies of some of the most common forms of sibling relationships, in terms 
of order of birth, sex, and age, have revealed the type of home climate usually 
associated with each. The first-born child is frequently the victim of parental 
overprotection, resulting partly from the novelty of parenthood and partly from 
feelings of inadequacy on the parent’s part. This leads to dependent behavior 
on the child’s part (Sears, 1950). Ashley-Montagu (1948) has described the 
effect thus: “The first born does seem to take rather a beating. For a year or 
more he is emperor of the universe. Everything exists to cater to his needs. . . . 
Then more or less abruptly this halcyon existence is terminated or at least 
considerably changed by the eruption into it of a brother or sister. . . . Really, 
can one wonder that the first born is often what parents frankly call ‘a mess’!” 
(P. 353.) What effect such displacement has on the personality pattern of the 
first-born has been described thus: “He will walk constantly as if with a chip 
on his shoulder. This he will do because he must constantly be on his guard. 
He has learned from bitter experience that he may be displaced. In line with 
this, a general attitude of pessimism is common among first born.” (Strauss, 
1951.) 

When parents are apprehensive about the effects that the arrival of a second 
child will have on the first-born, they do not want to make the first-born feel 
neglected. In an effort to avoid such feelings, they encourage the continuation 
of the attitude of self-importance fostered when he was the only child. As a 
result, the child lords it over his younger sibling, because he recognizes his 
superior status, and he often claims his mother’s attention by disparaging the 
progress of the younger child or by engaging him in competitive activities 
from which he, himself, is sure of emerging as victor (Fischer, 1952). 

By the time the second child arrives, parents are less anxious and more ex¬ 
perienced in their roles. As a result, the relationship with the second child is 
different, and this child is less dependent than the first-born was (Sears, 1950). 
Even when a third child arrives, the second-born’s relationship with the 
mother remains unchanged and is characterized by emotional warmth (Lasko, 
1952). Should parents be concerned about the effects on the first child of the 
arrival of the second, there are likely to be symptoms of disturbances on the 
part of the second, especially when the second is the same sex as the first and 
close in age to the first (Fischer, 1952). The youngest may always bear the 
“earmarks of a baby.” He will expect and even demand help from others. 
Because he has never been dethroned as his older siblings have, he is likely to 
be cheerful and optimistic. He expects that things will work out his way and 
that people will help him out, as they always have (Strauss, 1951). Should his 
siblings accede to his demands, family harmony will exist. Should they, on the 
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other hand, resent him or refuse to baby him as he demands, there will be 
friction and tension. 

As Freud (1920) has pointed out, “The child’s position in the sequence of 
brothers and sisters is of very great significance for the course of his later life.” 
Even as siblings grow older, their status in the family remains relatively un¬ 
changed. The oldest and the youngest of a large family may show more indi¬ 
cations of maladjustment in the adolescent years, their status becoming less 
satisfying as time goes on (Fisher and Hayes, 1941). Even identical twins may 
show jealousies and aggressions, instead of having the happy relationship 
that is always popularly associated with sibship {New Yor{ Times Report, 
195 lb). Ordinal position is only one of the factors that determines the per¬ 
sonality pattern of the individual, the quality of his adjustments, and the effect 
of his adjustments on the home climate (Stagner and Katzoff, 1936). 

Because the relationship between siblings of the same sex is different than 
that of siblings of the two sexes, there will be a different effect on the home 
climate when there are different combinations of siblings (Ashley-Montagu, 
1948). Girls, during childhood, have less love for their brothers than for their 
sisters. Even in adolescence, sisters are closer to sisters than to brothers, just 
as is true of brothers’ relationships to each other (Ellis, 1950). The only girl 
in a sibship either will become a tomboy or will feel that all males should pay 
her homage and treat her as a little princess, just as her brothers did (Strauss, 
1951). The only boy in a sibship, on the other hand, will either become effemi¬ 
nate or will develop an attitude of superiority to all females. Because girls are 
more restricted in their activities than boys, they are likely to be better adjusted 
to their parents than are boys but less well adjusted to their brothers than to 
their sisters (Nye, 1952). 

Parental Occupation. Children do not fully appreciate the relationship be¬ 
tween the father’s occupation and the social status of the family. As a result, 
they are likely to be proud of any parental occupation that seems glamorous to 
them. By adolescence, the child’s concept of occupational values has completely 
changed. Now he recognizes the prestige value associated with certain occupa¬ 
tions and the social status that is automatically accorded to his contemporaries 
whose fathers are in prestige occupations (see page 151). He is then in¬ 
fluenced greatly in his attitude toward his father’s occupation, an attitude that 
affects markedly his attitude toward his father, toward his family, and toward 
his home. 

A study of college students’ attitudes toward their fathers occupations 
showed that those whose fathers were in executive positions or in professions 
were “proud” of their fathers, while those whose fathers were in lower occu¬ 
pations “respected” their fathers or “accepted” the father’s occupation because 
it provided a good living for the family. Approximately one-fifth of the group, 
on the other hand, were “ashamed” of their fathers’ occupations because of the 
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level of work done or the type of clothes demanded by the work they were 
doing (Bossard, 1953, 1954). 

There are more mothers of children under 10 years of age working than 
there are of mothers of adolescents (Durand, 1948; Turner, 1952). This may 
be explained by the fact that there is less need for supplementing the income 
as the father advances in his work. Furthermore, many adolescents take part- 
time work during vacations and after school, thus supplementing the family 
income. If the mother works when the children are young, she provides 
some care for them. When mothers of adolescents work, by contrast, no such 
provision is made. As a result, more home duties are assigned to the adolescent 
children of the family, home duties are often neglected, and meals are irregu¬ 
lar. The recreational and social activities of the whole family are, of necessity, 
curtailed, largely unplanned, and in most cases make use of community 
resources, such as the movies (Mohr, 1948). 

How the adolescent feels about the mother’s working outside the home is 
affected by who takes care of him, how seriously the mother’s working inter¬ 
feres with his own life, and what his friends’ mothers do (Mohr, 1948). In one 
study of high-school boys whose mothers worked, mainly because they were 
widows and it was essential for them to work, some of the boys felt very 
keenly about the matter. Their reaction was that “there is no home life when 
Mother has to be away all day, coming home all tired out at night” (Fleege, 
1945). Adolescent daughters often are unhappy and lonely when their mothers 
work, and as a result they stay out of the home. If antisocial activities prevail 
in the neighborhood, they are especially susceptible to them and become delin¬ 
quent (Essig and Morgan, 1946). When both the mother and father are away 
from home most of the time and are tired, busy, and preoccupied when they 
are home, the adolescent resents this, even when his parents engage in occupa¬ 
tions that have prestige value and that improve the family’s social and eco¬ 
nomic status. The type of adjustment they make ranges from quiet submission 
to bitter resentment (Bossard, 1953, 1954). 

A comparison of the adjustments of high-school girls whose mothers worked 
with those whose mothers did not work outside the home revealed that the 
girls of working mothers were more poorly adjusted to family life and felt 
there was a lack of love, understanding, and interest between the mother and 
the daughter. The mothers, in turn, felt there was lack of cooperation and 
appreciation on the part of their daughters. Many of the daughters loitered on 
their way home from school, and their parents disapproved of their friends 
and their actions. There were fewer family discussions than in families where 
the mothers did not work and, therefore, poor understanding between the 
mother and the daughter. The girls complained that their mothers nagged and 
scolded, they felt ashamed of their parents, not because of their occupations 
but because of their actions, and they had a resentful attitude toward their 
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parents. The daughters who had working mothers but who were happy had 
more fun away from home than at home (Essig and Morgan, 1946). 

The adolescent’s adjustments to the parents and the home climate in general 
are better when the mothers work part time than when they work full time 
or not at all, especially in the case of middle-class families. The explanation 
for this is that mothers of adolescents need something to keep them busy and 
interested, which also keeps them from interferring in their children’s affairs 
too much. In addition, mothers gain status in their own, their husband’s, and 
their children’s eyes, if they make some money. By contrast, working full time 
means neglect of the home, of social life, irritations, and other factors which 
are detrimental to the home climate (Nye, 1952). 

There are many occupations where the worker is sent, on short notice, from 
one area of the country to another. This is especially true of the executive and 
semiexecutive positions in many businesses and industries, in some of the pro¬ 
fessions, such as teaching, the ministry, and engineering, and of certain types 
of occupation, such as entertainment or the military. Residential mobility has 
become one of the outstanding characteristics of our modern industrial system 
(Carrington, 1940). The effects of residential mobility on family life are many. 
In the first place, a change of residence “breaks the continuity of life as ex¬ 
pressed in the tangible token of family possessions” (Bossard, 1954). To each 
member of the family, the family becomes less important, there is less to be 
proud of, less to be loyal to, less to perpetuate. With every move, there are 
problems for every member of the family that would not be present had the 
move not occurred. For the parents, there are adjustments to new working 
conditions, a new social life, new church affiliation, new community organiza¬ 
tions, and the practical adjustments to living in a community where new 


businesses must be patronized. 

For the adolescent, there are new adjustments to school, not only academic 
but recreational and social. New friendships must be established, and this 
is not easy for a newcomer when cliques are already well established (see 
page 139). Then there arc the adjustments to the mores of the new com¬ 
munity, which mean problems for every member of the family. Each area 
of the country and every community has its own cultural mores that must 
be learned and accepted before the individual will be accepted by the group 
(Landis, 1945). During the period of adjustment to the new community, there 
is likely to be tension and friction in the home. The adolescent regrets the loss 
of his former friends and the status he enjoyed in the old community. He tee s 
out of things and is unhappy when he sees his contemporaries doing the things 
without him that he enjoyed doing as an active participant in his former 
community. He misses the closeness of his old friendships and feels uncertain 

and insecure in a community where he has no real status 

Broken Homes. No matter what the cause of the break in ^ehomethere 
marked change in the pattern of family living accompanying the break and 


is a 
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an increase in emotional tension on the part of all members of the family. 
Should the break result from death of one of the parents, there will be grief, 
often accompanied by financial worries and adjustment problems. When the 
break results from separation, desertion, or divorce, there will be bitter resent¬ 
ments, quarrels, and heightened emotional tension for a period of varying 
lengths of time before the break as well as after the break has taken place. 

Frequently a break in the family means a complete change in the pattern 
of family living. Should the children be with the mother, there are likely to 
be financial problems, which may have to be met by the mother s working out¬ 
side the home (see pages 449-450). When the children are with the father, they 
will either have to shift for themselves with the slight amount of guidance he 
can give them, or there will be a relative, servant, or stepmother brought into 
the home to take charge of the family. While there is generally poor adolescent- 
parent adjustment in any broken home, the adjustment is better when the 
adolescent is with the mother only than with the mother and stepfather, with 
the father only, or with the father and a stepmother. The type of broken home 
is thus a factor of importance in determining the home climate and the adjust¬ 
ments between parent and adolescent (Nye, 1952). 

The serious aspect of broken homes in the personality development of the 
adolescent, in the type of adjustment he makes both in the home and outside 
the home, and in his relationships with his parents is the effect of the break on 
affectional relationships with his parents (Beaven, 1949). Bossard (1954) has 
suggested seven possible effects of the broken home on the individual. These 
are the following: Conflict is created when the child is attached to both par¬ 
ents; the child carries within himself the burden of a continuing awareness of 
the problem; the child must often face the transition from a broken home to a 
stepchild status; the child may find restraints placed upon him that were 
not present when the parents were together; the child may have to shift be¬ 
tween two different homes and to adjust to two different home climates; the 
child may compare his home life with that of children from unbroken homes; 
and the child may develop new and disturbed points of view toward both 
parents. 

Among high-school students, those who came from broken homes were 
found to do inferior academic work when compared with students of the same 
age, sex, I.Q. status, and socioeconomic status who had not come from 
broken homes (Curtis and Nemzek, 1938). Social and emotional adjustments 
are likewise unfavorably affected. Adolescents from broken homes are aroused 
to anger more quickly than those from unbroken homes, they are more self- 
centered, less sensitive to social approval, less able to control themselves, and 
more easily discouraged when things go wrong. Those whose parents are 
separated or divorced have the greatest number of problems, while those who 
come from homes where both parents are dead show the next largest percent¬ 
age of problems (Torrance, 1945). One study of a group of hospitalized neu- 
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rotic soldiers during the Second World War showed that three times as many 
had come from broken homes as from nonbroken homes (Madow and Hardy 
1947). 

Age of Parents. In large families, a certain percentage of the children arrive 
when their parents are in the mid- or late thirties. In late marriage, even the 
first-born child arrives when the parents are in the thirties or even in the early 
forties. Should one parent be decidedly older than the other, the child will have 
one young and one overage parent. Very young parents, especially when they 
take their parental responsibilities lightly and spend their time having a good 
time with their contemporaries, will not contribute to a healthy home atmos¬ 
phere. Their children will feel neglected, they may resent the fact that their 
parents do not “act their ages” as their friends’ parents do, and they may resent 
the fact that their parents do not give them the guidance and help they feel 
they need. However, there will be less clash of ideas between the parents and 
their adolescent children regarding acceptable behavior, because they will be 
close enough in age to have much the same point of view. Nor are the parents 
likely to be overprotective and overanxious about their children’s activities. 
Closeness in age may, and often does, result in good parent-adolescent rela¬ 
tionships. 

A study of the effect of overage parents on the parent-child relationships 
has revealed that overage parents are more nervous and less energetic than 
younger parents, and may even suffer from poor health. Because they belong 
to a different cycle of social life, there are frequently conflicts between them 
and their children regarding the correct and right things to do. Their physical 
appearance betrays their age, and by adolescence the “looks-conscious” boy 
or girl may be ashamed of the aging parents. The friends of overage parents 
are likely to seem so old and so senile to an adolescent that he will be even 
less gracious to them than the typical adolescent. The older parent is usually 
overanxious about his children, and this will lead to overprotectiveness, with 
its accompanying psychological damage to the child. And, finally, overage 
parents are likely to be exacting and demanding, and to expect more from 
their children than the children are capable of (Bossard, 1954). 

Should one of the parents be overage and the other approximately average 
in age, there is likely to be a clash of interests and values between the parents, 
especially as far as the child’s behavior is concerned. There is always the 
possibility that advancing age will bring with it poor health or invalidism. 
Should this happen to a parent during the child’s adolescent years, there will 
be curtailment in the adolescent’s social life, added burdens of responsibility 
placed on his shoulders, and the strained atmosphere of the home that is in¬ 
evitable when there is invalidism (Bossard and Boll, 1943). Fortunately, for the 
welfare of the adolescent, it is usually the father who is older than the mother. 
As the mother is with the adolescent more than the father, the damaging effects 
of age are not as marked as they would he if the difference were reversed. 
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CONCEPTS OF FAMILY ROLES 

Concepts of the role each member of the family should play are built up as 
other concepts are, through experiences gained in personal contacts, from 
observations of the behavior of others, from reading, movies, radio, television, 
and from discussions. Long before adolescence, the child has developed specific 
concepts of his role in the family unit, of the role of each parent, and of the 
role his siblings should play. Like other childish concepts, these are subject to 
some change and revision as his experiences broaden and as his ability to under¬ 
stand and reason becomes more mature. However, the fundamental pattern 
laid in childhood does not change appreciably, even though it may be modi¬ 
fied. 

Parents likewise have well-established concepts of the roles they should play. 
When one parent does not play the role the other parent thinks he or she 
should play, there will be criticism and conflict. Just as parents have definite 
concepts of their roles as parents, so they have definite concepts of the role the 
child should play. Once again, different concepts, built up on the basis of 
different childhood experiences in their own families, may result in such 
different concepts of the child’s role that there will be friction between 
parents. The father who holds the traditional concept of the “good child” 
who is obedient to an authoritarian parent will find it hard to accept the 
behavior of his child if his wife should have a more modern, democratic 
concept of child rearing and an equally modern concept of what a “good 

child” should be. Figure 45 shows the relationship of type of concept to social 
class. 

That most adolescents of today have well-established concepts of the role 
each should play has been shown by a number of studies in which high- 
school and college students were questioned about their ideas regarding mar¬ 
riage and parenthood. They know how big a family they would like to have, 
what sex they prefer their children to be, what role they think they and their 
future mate should play, and what constitutes the type of child or children 
they want their children to be (King, 1943; Sanford, 1943; Christensen, 1946; 
Heron, 1952; Staudt, 1952). Occasionally engaged couples discuss such con¬ 
cepts with one another, but far too often it is taken for granted that their 
concepts will be similar. 

In primitive and ancient civilized cultures, as well as in many of the civilized 
cultures throughout the world today, the role of each family member was 
rigidly prescribed by convention, custom, or even law. Each child, growing up 
in a given culture, learned what these prescribed roles were and accepted them 
without question. As a result, family life was not affected by frictions arising 
from conflicting concepts (Hartland, 1909; Malinowski, 1927, 1927a; Mead 
1939; Burgess and Locke, 1945; Tasch, 1952). While lack of rigidity in defin¬ 
ing the roles of the different members of the family may result in certain feel- 
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ings of insecurity and in family frictions, it permits greater individuality in the 
roles and a change to meet changing circumstances (Allen, 1942). In middle 
class American families today, there is a gradual change taking place in the 
ideology of “good” father, mother, and child (Waller and Hill, 1951). 
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Fig. 45. Relative frequencies of traditional and developmental responses to questions 
relating to “good mother” and “good child” at four social class levels. (E. M. Duvall, 
Conceptions of parenthood. Amer. /. Sociol., 1946, 52, 193-203. Used by permission.) 


Concept of “Parents.” To a child, a parent is thought of more in terms of 
activities, personal characteristics, and relationships with the child than in 
terms of physical appearance or personality make-up. The child conceives 
the parent to be much more severe in discipline than the parent conceives him¬ 
self to be (Meltzer, 1935, 1943; Martin, 1943; Anderson, 1946; Radke, 1946; 
Tasch, 1952). The adolescent's concept of “parent” puts more emphasis on 
personality make-up and less on doing things for the child than is true of the 
child’s concept. 

According to adolescents, the “good” parent has admirable traits, such as 
kindness, sincerity, fairness, and justice, all of which are more important than 
material things; he wants the companionship of his children and enjoys doing 
things with them; he should be away from home as little as possible because of 
social engagements; he should be thrifty and economical and should give the 
children an education in the management of their allowances; he should be 
strict but fair in discipline, and should avoid nagging and scolding; he shou d 
try to see the child’s point of view; he should be self-controlled; and he should 
give the child a voice in the family plans and a chance to express his opin¬ 
ions (Sowers, 1937). , „ 

A “good” parent does not give the adolescent complete.freedom but pre¬ 
vents him from choosing the wrong kinds of friends, supervises his socia 
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activities to the point of knowing where he is, with whom he is, and when 
he returns home, and tries to prevent him from making the same mistakes he 
made in his own youth. At the same time, such a parent does not try to 
decide the adolescent’s career for him, does not pry into his personal affairs 
by asking what happened on a date, and does not worry about the possibility 
of the adolescent’s “going bad.” (Remmers et al., 1949.) That the adolescent’s 
concept of “parent” improves when his contacts with his parents are limited 
has been shown in a study of adolescent boys and girls living at home as com¬ 
pared with a group in a school for delinquents. Those separated from their 
parents showed more positive feelings, such as affection than those living at 
home with their parents (Johnson, 1952). 

The concepts children and adolescents form of parents usually include traits 
they dislike as well as traits they like. As a rule, the child is most critical of the 
parent who punishes, especially when he feels it is unjustified, or who inter¬ 
feres with his play (Radke, 1946). By adolescence, there are more definite dis¬ 
likes of different parental traits than is found in childhood. Some adolescents 
feel that their parents are too careful about them and too concerned about 
what they do (Fleege, 1945). Other adolescents criticize their parents because 
they do not come up to their ideals in such matters as not being willing to listen 
to them or discuss things with them, in not trusting them, in treating them as 
children, in interfering in their friendships, in trying to decide what they 
should doj'in invading their privacy, or in complaining about their behavior 
too much to others, such as to their relatives (Malm and Jamison, 1952 ). 

Boys are more concerned about the personal habits and conduct of their 
parents, while girls are critical about their parents’ temperamental traits and 
characteristics, especially those that affect interpersonal relationships. Adoles¬ 
cents from small towns are more critical than are those from farm areas, and 
those from the cities are the least critical of all. Girls are much more critical 
of their parents than boys are (Stott, 1940). The older adolescent is inclined to 
be less critical of parents than the younger adolescent. In one study, a group of 
college students said that if they were parents, they would be more up to date, 
understanding, fair, and just than their own or most parents were (Sowers, 
1937). While most adolescents, as they become more mature, feel that their 
parents treat them well and that they can be proud of them, there are others 
who are ashamed of their parents and embarrassed to have others know that 
they are their parents. This is more likely to be true when the parents are 
foreign-born and do not conform closely to the American concept of what 
parents should be (Fleege, 1945; Horrocks, 1951). 

Parents’ concepts of their roles as parents generally fall into two categories, 
traditional and developmental. The traditional concept places emphasis on the 
authoritarian role of the parent, the molding of the child into a pattern ap¬ 
proved by the parents, and the instilling in the child’s mind of socially ap¬ 
proved moral and religious values. It emphasizes “making” the child conform 
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to a pattern. By contrast, the developmental concept emphasizes respect for the 
person, satisfaction in personal interaction, pride in growth and development, 
and a permissive, growth-promoting type of guidance (Duvall, 1946; Baldwin, 
1948; Elder, 1949; Escalona, 1949; Waller and Hill, 1951; Tasch, 1952; Connor 
et al., 1954). The traditional concept is more prevalent among the lower social 
classes, where recent migration, household drudgery, and infrequent oppor¬ 
tunities to come in contact with new modes of adjustment encourage parents 
to cling to the older concept of the parental role (Duvall, 1946). 

Today, the parents’ concept of a “good” parent is one who is generous with 
his time as well as with material possessions; who shows his love for the child 
by including him in his activities, by being interested in him and his activities; 
who treats the child not as a child but as a responsible, or at least a partly 
responsible, individual; who treats the child’s opinions with respect; and 
who does not demand more of him than can be expected at his stage of 
maturity (Symonds, 1939a). According to Nimkoff (1934), “good parents 
are those who give to the world children who are happy as they look back to 
their homes, and eager and adequate as they look forward to the assumption 
of their responsibilities. The social test of the success of any home is found in 
the ability of its members to live useful, happy lives of their own.” 

Concept of “Mother.” The traditional concept of a “good” mother empha¬ 
sizes taking care of the child physically, guiding him with understanding, 
keeping the house, relating herself lovingly to the child, teaching religious and 
moral values to the child, and setting a good example (Duvall, 1946; Johnson, 
1952; Connor et al., 1954). The developmental concept emphasizes fostering 
the growth and development of the child, and having interests outside the 
home, such as the P.T.A. (Connor et al., 1954). The traditional concept is 
more widely held in the lower social classes, while the developmental concept 
is more prevalent in the middle classes (Duvall, 1946). 

Because the child has more contacts with the mother than with the father, 
his concept of the mother is more definite and more emotionally tinged 
(Lerner, 1937; Meltzer, 1943). The child dislikes such maternal behavior as 
punishing and interfering with his play, doing housework, staying in bed, and 
going to work (Matthews, 1934; Radke, 1946). By adolescence, there is little 
change in the concept of the “good” mother. College students rate as most 
important in a “mother” such traits as interest in and love for the family and 
the children, being a good housekeeper, being generous, cheerful, and kind. 
Their concepts of a “good” mother relate to the things she does for them. 
Adolescent boys tend to idealize their mothers more than do girls (Kent, 
1951). Adolescents generally have more of a developmental concept of 
“mother” than do the parents themselves (Connor et al., 1954). 

Concept of “Father.” The traditional concept of a “good” father puts major 
emphasis on providing for his children and family. In addition, he is regarded 
as a disciplinarian and adviser of the children, and he is supposed to set a 
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good example. This traditional concept is giving way to a developmental con¬ 
cept that emphasizes the role of the father as fostering the growth and devel¬ 
opment of the children and other members of the family, understanding and 
being companionable with his children, and doing things for and with them 
(Sowers, 1937; Elder, 1949; Johnson, 1952; Tasch, 1952; Connor et al., 1954). 
Children of today are putting more emphasis on the developmental concept 
and are expecting their fathers to be more than good providers (Elder, 1949; 
Tasch, 1952; Connor et al., 1954). The child dislikes such traits in the father 
as punishing too much, interfering with his play, going to work, being cross, 
quarreling with the mother, complaining, being careless about his dress and 
appearance, and swearing (Radke, 1946; Gardner, 1947). The adolescent feels 
that the father does not spend enough time with his children and that he 
should try to understand them better (Lynd and Lynd, 1929). 

When fathers accept the developmental concept of their role, it has a marked 
influence on their behavior. They participate in more father-child activities 
and in more cooperative activities in the home; they spend more time doing 
things with and for their children; they are more willing to listen to the 
child, and as a result they punish less and less harshly; they plan more 
for their children’s futures; and they derive more satisfaction from their 
parental roles. They even feel that it is a responsibility of the father to aid in 
the housework and in the care of the children (Elder, 1949; Tasch, 1952). The 
acceptance of the developmental concept is more common among men in the 
middle than in the lower social classes, among American-born more than 
among foreign-born parents (Duvall, 1946; Tasch, 1952). The concept of the 
role of the father has changed more than has that of the mother, and this 
change is being accepted by boys and young men more than by older men 
(Tasch, 1952). 

Concept of “Child.” According to the traditional concept, a child obeys and 
respects his parents, pleases adults, shares and cooperates in the duties of the 
home, is healthy and eager to learn. According to the developmental concept, 
the child is guided in growth in all areas of personality and social develop¬ 
ment, and is not forced into a pattern of his family’s choosing or one that is 
established by the cultural group to which he belongs. His development stems 
from his individual make-up and is directed along lines suited to his innate 
abilities (Duvall, 1946; Connor et al., 1954). The traditional concept of a child 
prevails in the lower social classes and is more widely held by fathers than by 
mothers (Duvall, 1946; Tasch, 1952; Connor et al., 1954). 

The child’s concept of his role is that of a dependent on his parents. This 
concept gradually changes as he grows older and feels less and less need for 
parental help. The adolescents’ concepts of their role in the family is character¬ 
ized by the feeling that they are ready for more independence than they are 
granted. They perceive themselves still as dependents, in the economic sense, 
but as individuals capable of guiding their own affairs with minimum of help 
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and guidance from their parents. To most children, and to even more adoles¬ 
cents, the concept of the “good child” includes the child who is obedient to his 
parents’ dictates, who is of the sex the parent prefers, and who is cooperative 
but never a troublemaker in the home (Stogdill, 1937; Connor et al., 1954). 


FAMILY CONFLICTS 


There are three common sources of friction that are almost universally found 
in American homes today. The first stems from methods of discipline that the 
adolescent regards as “unfair” or “childish.” The adolescent does not object to 
being punished when he feels that he deserves it, but he does object when he 
feels that the punishment is undeserved. Furthermore, he objects to being pun¬ 
ished in the same manner as he was punished when he was a child. The second 
source of friction arises from the hypercritical attitude of the adolescent toward 
his parents, his siblings, and his home. When parents have made great personal 
sacrifices in the form of time, energy, and money, to give their children the 
best homes they can afford and to do all they can to make their children’s lives 
happy and successful, they naturally resent this criticism with its implication 
of lack of appreciation on the part of their children. 

The third source of friction arises from the adolescents’ belief that parents 
of today do not understand the problems of the adolescent and do not sym¬ 
pathize with their problems. They feel that parents are not trying to see the 
problems of the young people of today through their eyes but through the 
eyes of their own youth, when conditions were different and when methods 
of meeting problems successfully were used that could not apply today. In an 
opinion poll of high-school students, only one-third of the group questioned 
said they felt their parents understood the problems of today’s youth, while 
the rest said they did not think parents understood or they were undecided 


about the matter (Remmers et al., 1948). 

Factors Influencing Friction. Conflict in the home is rare in primitive cul¬ 
tures and in most civilized cultures except in America. Many reasons have 
been given to explain conflicts in the American home today, all of which relate 
to certain factors in the home, in parent-child relationships, or in our present 
culture. These factors are: 

Rate of Social Change. Rapid rate of social change gives the adolescent of 
today many experiences which his parents did not have, and thus parents are 
unable to understand them or cope with them. Because the behavior is 
different, parents have a tendency to regard it as “wrong.” This is especia y 
true of changes in mores regarding heterosexual behavior and the approved 
behavior for girls. While the time interval between parents’ and adolescents 
youth may not be long in actual years, the gap between them may be very 

great in mores (Davis, 1940). 

Disparity in Chronological Age. Today, many parents are proportionally 
older than their children than was true in past generations when marriage 
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for all social classes was earlier than it is today. This further increases the 
gap between the mores of the two generations. Furthermore, the recreations 
that appeal to adolescents are often hard for middle-aged parents to under¬ 
stand or accept (Davis, 1940). In one study of quarrels with parents, it was 
found that there was a tendency for quarrels with both the mother and 
father to increase with increase in parental age (Punke, 1943). 

Role of Parents. Authoritarian parents foster the greatest amount of friction. 
When the father is more dominant than the mother or when the mother is 
more dominant than the father, there are more conflicts with the adolescent 
sons and daughters, especially with the boys. Only when there is a strong 
emotional attachment on the part of the adolescent to the dominant parent 
does this not hold true. If either or both parents incline toward authoritative 
behavior, the child is inclined to resist such dominance. If, on the other hand, 
the parent is less dominating, there is less conflict (Lu, 1952). 

Cultural Setting. If the cultural background of the home differs markedly 
from that of the homes of the adolescent’s peers, conflicts are far more fre¬ 
quent and severe than when the cultural setting of the home is similar to that 
of other homes. When farm children go to village or town schools, they 
assimilate urban values that their parents disapprove of. Conflicts then arise 
over the proper behavior for young people. The adolescent resists the ways of 
his parents, while the parents, in turn, try to force their children into a pattern 
they learned to accept as “right” (Dinkel, 1943). Conflicts with parents are 
greater in metropolitan or small-town communities than in medium-sized 
urban communities where a more rigid code prevails (Horne and McCall, 
1942). The most serious conflicts come in families where the parents are 
immigrants with different standards of behavior from those of present-day 
America. Clashes of the two cultures result not only in many severe frictions 
but in maladjustments on the part of the adolescent, who feels inferior to his 
peers and unloved at home (Spoerl, 1943). 

Realism versus Idealism. Parents become increasingly more conservative as 
they grow older. Some even become rigid to the point where they will not 
try to change their points of view. Youth, on the other hand, is idealistic 
and unrealistic. Frequently, he shows radical tendencies. This leads to a zeal 
for change and reform or, if the reforms are too frequently rebuffed, to a 
cynical negativism. Such attitudes on the part of parent and child arc bound 
to clash (Davis, 1940). 

Conflicts at Different Ages. A number of studies have been made in recent 
years to determine what, specifically, arc the most common sources of friction 
between parents and youth. Sources of conflict at different ages were found 
to be as follows: 

Among Junior-high-school Students. When a group of junior-high-school 
boys and girls were asked to list the things they did that their parents did not 
like and that proved to be a source of friction in the home, the most important 
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were found to be coming home late, quarreling with siblings, teasing siblings, 
disobedience, carelessness, and forgetting. There were few quarrels with 
parents about their children’s “bad companions,” untidiness, smoking, being 
too noisy, or refusal to practice music. Approximately one-fourth of the group 
said that they did nothing their parents complained about (Hicks and Hayes, 
1938). 

Among High-school Students. Conflicts between adolescents and their 
parents during high-school years center mainly about their desire to gain 
independence and about their new social lives. Specifically, the most common 
conflicts relate to the hour of returning home at night, the number of times 
the adolescent goes out on school nights, the person the adolescent dates, the 
boys or girls the adolescent selects as friends, home duties, spending money, 
the use of the family car, grades in school, parental behavior, Sunday-school 
or church attendance, and the clothes worn for different occasions. There are 
relatively few quarrels about political views or the adolescent’s choice of a 
vocation (Lynd and Lynd, 1929; Block, 1937; Folsom, 1937; Punke, 1943; 
Fleege, 1945; Connor et al., 1954). 

Most of the girls’ conflicts with their parents center around their social lives, 
especially the boys they date. They also have more conflicts about the clothes 
they wear, home duties, and the clubs they belong to, while boys have more 
conflicts relating to spending money, the use of the automobile, and grades at 
school (Block, 1937; Folsom, 1937; Punke, 1943; Fleege, 1945; Connor et al., 
1954). Conflicts with parents begin to decrease, in the case of boys, as they 
reach the end of high school, while for girls they generally reach their peak 
of frequency at that age (Block, 1937). However, for both boys and girls, 
the number of conflicts with their parents will vary, depending upon many 
different factors in the home situation. One to five quarrels a month are not 
uncommon (Punke, 1943; Connor et al., 1954). 

Because the adolescent has more contacts with the mother than with the 
father, it is not surprising that more conflicts with the mother than the father 
are reported by high-school students. Furthermore, the quarrels with the 
mother and father are about different matters. Girls, it has been reported, 
have more conflicts with their fathers about dating and mate selection, and 
more with their mothers about standards and values in the world outside the 
family other than dating, and about parental behavior. They have relatively 
few conflicts with either the mother or the father about money, vocational 
selection, church and religion, or political views (Connor et al., 1954). 

Among College Students. Conflicts between the older adolescent and his 
parents are less frequent than during the earlier years of adolescence. This may 
be explained partly by the fact that college students are more mature in their 
attitudes and behavior than high-school students; partly to the recognition 
on the part of their parents that their children are no longer children, so 
that a change in their attitudes toward them develops; and partly to the tact 
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that the older adolescent is in the home less than the younger adolescent, espe¬ 
cially when he is away at college and spends only his vacations at home 
(Connor et al., 1954). 

Some of the specific causes of friction between older adolescents and their 
parents have been found to relate to the way the adolescent treats his parents, 
such as talking back and being impertinent; untidiness and lack of respon¬ 
sibility for home duties; feeling that the parents give too many instructions 
and nag too much; quarrels with siblings; being interfered with when 
studying, talking to friends, or having mail opened by parents; parents’ be¬ 
havior; dating and mate choice; money; and being treated sometimes as a 
child, sometimes as an adult. In some areas of parent-child interaction, such 
as social planning, attitudes toward politics, religion, vocations, and social 
participation, conflicts are fewer than in areas relating to dating and mate 
selection, family status, evaluation of family decisions, parental behavior, and 
money (Pressey, 1929; Arlitt, 1942; Heath and Gregory, 1946; Lloyd, 1952; 
Connor et al., 1954). 

Many older adolescents, as is true of younger adolescents, object strenuously 
to their parents’ interference with their choices of acquaintances of the oppo¬ 
site sex and to the imposition of parental curfews on their social lives. They 
maintain that these interfere with their making heterosexual adjustments 
(Lloyd, 1952). Similarly, being asked “too many questions about where they 
had been and what they had done” or being given “too many instructions” 
they feel interferes with the independence that they should rightly have 
(Arlitt, 1942). The older adolescent girl is likely to have more conflicts with 
her father about dating than with her mother but more conflicts with her 
mother than with her father about other matters (Connor et al., 1954). While 
parents have some conflicts with their older sons, they are not likely to be as 
frequent as with their daughters, because the older adolescent boy has more 
independence than is usually granted to girls of the same age. 

Effects of Family Conflicts. Conflicts, especially when they are frequent 
and severe, lead to relationships that are disturbing and debilitating to all con¬ 
cerned and that frequently lead to maladjustments. That is why the large 
quantity of parent-youth conflicts in our culture today is bad (Lloyd, 1952). 
When high-school boys who said they were unhappy at home were asked 
why, fully 50 per cent of the reasons they gave related to the disagreeable 
atmosphere of the home created by quarreling (Fleege, 1945). Abnormally 
frictional home situations lead to maladjustments outside the home as well 
as in the home. College students who have adjustment difficulties frequently 
come from homes where the family relationships are bad and where there is 
excessive friction between parent and child (Pressey, 1929; Beaven, 1949). The 
individual may become excessively introverted and suspicious of people’s mo¬ 
tives; he may become an attention-seeker, going to any length to win the 
attention and affection he feels deprived of at home; or he may even turn to 
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delinquency as a form of revenge, which comes when he finds that his be¬ 
havior causes worry or embarrassment to his parents (Newell, 1934; Childers, 
1935; Symonds, 1939; Horrocks, 1951). 

While adolescents frequently have as many conflicts with their mothers as 
with their fathers, conflicts with the father come about mainly over matters of 
great importance to the adolescent, such as his heterosexual relationships and 
his spending of money. This tends to increase the adolescent’s preference for 
the mother. Even when adolescents are well aware of the preference of mothers 
for their sons and of fathers for their daughters, this does not seem to change 
the fact that both boys and girls prefer their mothers to their fathers. This 
may be explained not by the Oedipus complex but by the type of relationship 
that exists between the mother and the adolescent boy or girl (Stogdill, 1937; 
Henry and Emme, 1939; Rose, 1947). 

Adolescent girls usually have more affection for both parents than do boys, 
while those who dislike both parents are generally maladjusted (Henry and 
Emme, 1939). The relationship between the mother and son, during adoles¬ 
cence, is usually stronger than the relationship between mother and daughter, 
and they, in turn, are stronger than the relationships of either the son or 
daughter with the father. This may be explained partly on the basis of the 
mother’s preference for the son and partly by the fact that mothers have fewer 
conflicts with their sons than with their daughters (Winch, 1951). Strict home 
training, characteristic of an authoritarian parent, leads to a dislike for that 
parent, whether it be the mother or the father (Watson, 1934). 



Chapter 15 

PERSONALITY 

S 

“Personality” is derived from the Latin word persona, meaning a mask 
worn by the actor while speaking or performing on the stage. The actor re¬ 
vealed the character he was depicting through his speech and actions. Present- 
day definitions of “personality” stress much the same meaning. Personality is 
not one definite, specific N a£U 1 ibute. Instead, it is the “quality of the individual’s 
total behavior” as revealed in the individual’s “habits of thought and expres¬ 
sion, his attitudes and interests, his manner of acting, and his personal philos¬ 
ophy of life” (Woodwortlvl947). Nor is it composed of many separate and 
distinct attributes, loosely organized and totally unrelated. Instead, personality 
is an “integrated system of the individual’s habitual attitudes and behavior 
tendencies, thus representing his characteristic adjustment to his environment” 
(Bios, 1941). 

Because no two people have identical organizations of these attributes into 
patterns, it is impossible to pigeonhole people into “personality types.” How¬ 
ever, many people do judge the personality of others in just such a manner. 
They look at a person, and immediately a certain impression of his character 
is formed. Sometimes the first impression is correct, but more often it must 
be revised as further acquaintance with the person shows the initial judg¬ 
ment to be wrong (Asch, 1946). That people are influenced in their judgments 
of others by first impressions that are associated with certain stereotypes of 
personality may be illustrated by an experiment in which college men gave 
their first impressions of college girls who did or did not wear lipstick. It was 
found that their impressions were markedly influenced by such a small factor 
and that they tended to pigeonhole the wearers and nonwearers of lipstick 
into certain personality categories (McKeachie, 1952). 

That one cannot judge personality^ stereotypes associated with certain 
physical or mental characteristics or even with certain interests may be shown 
by a study in which the personality characteristics of a group of art students, 
as measured by personality tests, were compared with a group of regular col¬ 
lege students. This comparison showed that there is no syndrome of personality 
traits that constitutes the "artistic type.” Furthermore, the art students were 
no more homogeneous in their personality make-ups than were the other col- 
lcge students (see Fig. 46) (Borg, 1952). Once a st ereotyp e of personality has 
been established, it is difficult to change the individual’s attitude. This has 
been shown to be true in the case of college students’ attitudes toward sex 
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differences in personality traits (Fernberger, 1948) and their beliefs about the 
personality changes that inevitably accompany old age (Tuckman and Lorge, 
1952). 


PERSONALITY PATTERN 

“Traits,” or specific qualities of behavior, are not unrelated habits of be¬ 
havior. As the term “pattern” would suggest, they are integrated and inter- 



Fig. 46. Percentage of art students and other college students scoring at the unde¬ 
sirable extremes in thirteen personality traits. ( From W. R. Borg, Personality characteris¬ 
tics of a group of college art students. /. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 149-156. Used by per¬ 
mission.) 

related into an organized unit. This pattern, once established, has permanency, 
which makes it possible to predict the individual s attitudes, opinions, and 
reactions, even after a period of years. At the same time, because the pattern 
is built up through learning, rather than as part of die hereditary endowment, 
it is susceptible to change, accompanying physical changes_j)r changesjnjhe 
environment,''or when there is a strong motivation on the individual’s part to 

affect this change (Shirley, 1933a; Stagner, 1948). 

The pattern of personality consists of many habits of action built up around 
a “core” or “center of gravity.” This “core” is made up of habits and attitudes 
that arc fixed early in life. Once the “core” is fixed, it does not change unless 
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steps are taken to produce such a change. In young children, the “core” of 
personality is not so well established that it cannot be modified and changed 
without disturbing the total personality balance. However, with each passing 
year, habits and attitudes become more and more firmly established. By 
adolescence, the personality is less flexible because of the larger and more fixed 
“core” of habits and attitudes. Any attempt to change this “core" must be 
done slowly and with care to avoid upsetting the personality balance (Brecken- 
ridge and Vinij^n, 1943). 

Concept of Self. The “core” of personality consists of the individual’s con¬ 
cept of himself and of the role he plays in life. The concept of self is a “system 
of central meanings the individual has about himself and his relations to the 
world about him" (Brownfain, 1952). It includes a system of ideas, attitudes, 
appraisals, and commitments pertaining to one’s own person (Jersild, 1951). It 
contains a physical self-image, and a psychological self-image. The physical 
self-image consists of those concepts of self relating to his appraisal of his 
looks, whether “pretty” or “ugly,” and of every part of his body that has a 
function or prestige associated with his behavior, such as his heart. The 
psychological self-image includes traits which influence his behavior, such as 
honesty, independence, or helplessness (Anderson, 1952). 

The child learns to appraise himself both physically and psychologically in 
terms of the attitudes of others toward him, especially those who are sig¬ 
nificant in his life, such as his parents, his peers, and his teachers. How others 
treat him and how they appraise him determines how he will appraise himself. 
By adolescence, the self-image is essentially completed, though it may be 
revised and changed (Jersild, 1951; Anderson, 1952; Brownfain, 1952). As 
Bios (1941) has pointed out, “Obviously the appraisal of personality is based 
primarily upon behavior and in the role and status a person occupies in a 
group or society.” Thus the individual learns to appraise himself in terms of 
his interaction with society and the acceptance or rejection he receives from 
different social groups. 

Early experiences play a role of great importance in the development of the 
corfeept of self. Because the personality begins to develop from the moment 
of birth, early experiences have a basic and continuing effect on the personality 
pattern. This point of view was first stressed by Freud (1920), who found 
that many of his adult patients had had unhappy childhood experiences. 
While the child, as he grows older, will not remember specific childhood 
experiences, the effect on his concept of self of favorable or unfavorable ex¬ 
periences will be on the attitudes established through these experinces. Whether 
a baby is breast- or bottle-fed, for example, is not as important as the attitudes 
or emotional reactions of the mother when she feeds him (Shirley, 1933; 
Ribble, 1943; Dunbar, 1944; Symonds, 1945; Orlansky, 1946; Aldrich, 1947; 
Havighurst et al, 1947; Benedict, 1949; Hay-Shaw, 1949; Blair, 1950; Alex¬ 
ander, 1951; Thurston and Mussen, 1951; Sewell, 1952). 
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Bain (1954) maintains that the period from 2 to 6 years is the “dangerous 
age” in personality development, because at that time many basic personality 
patterns are laid and many mild to severe personality difficulties have their 
origin and development. This is the age, according to Bain, 

. . . when mother love is perverted into “smother love,” when parental guidance 
swings drunkenly between anarchic gratification and tyrannical denial. This is 
when parents first begin to violate the fundamental principle that children are also 
people and hence have a right both to privacy and social interaction. The parents 
often want to show off the child and thus make the child into a “show-off.” They 
expect things from him beyond his capacity and insult his intelligence because they 
think he doesn’t know anything. They cheat and lie in his presence and then whip 
him for cheating and lying. They do not discipline him at all, or they discipline him 
too excessively. Very often, they do both. The child is confused and made insecure. 


That unfavorable early experiences can leave a lasting mark on the per¬ 
sonality pattern of the individual has been shown by studies where early en¬ 
vironmental conditions were unfavorable. Babies who are put in institutions 
and are deprived of the normal love and care of a mother have been shown 
to develop personality patterns markedly different from those of babies brought 
up in a normal home environment. When placed in a foster home at a later 
age, the effects of the emotional deprivations of the early years persist (Gold- 
farb, 1943, 1943a; Kunst, 1948; Bakwin, 1949; Spitz, 1949). Even experiences 
of childhood that bring temporary satisfaction to the child may not prepare 
him for adult life, and this may make later adjustments difficult, as in the case 
of parental exaggeration of the child’s abilities that helps him to develop an 


exaggerated concept of them (White, 1942a). 

Early social experiences, like early home experiences, are important in the 
(Jtvelopment of the individual’s personality. Girls of college age who remem¬ 
ber having played with an imaginary playmate during their childhood days 
were found to be less neurotic, to be more lacking in self-sufficiency, in the 
sense that they disliked solitude and sought encouragement and advice more 
than other girls did, to be more extroverted, more dominant in face-to-face 
situations, to have greater self-confidence, and to be more sociable than gir s 
who never had imaginary playmates (Wingfield, 1948). Children whose social 
relationships have been satisfying have a level of personal security that ma 'es 
it possible for them to take an interest in other people. As a result, they are 
able to transpose themselves into the thinking, feeling, and acting of others 
(empathy), and are outgoing, warm, optimistic, emotional people who have 

a strong interest in others as they grow older. ...... 

The child with unfavorable social experiences in childhood grows up 

a person who lacks empathy. He is likely to become a r.gtd, 
subject to outbursts of uncontrolled emotionahty. He cannot deal w.th utter 
personal relationships very successfully and is either self«entered^de¬ 
manding in his emotional contacts or a ‘ lone wolf who prefers g g 
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without strong ties to other people. His own early emotional relationships 
within the family have been so disturbed and unsatisfactory that he feels he 
cannot afford to invest his love in others, as he needs it all for himself. He 
mistrusts others and compensates for his lack of emotional development by 
stressing the abstract intellectual approach to life as the safest (Dymond, 

1950). 

Because the child, with each passing year, is constantly doing things which 
aid or handicap his adjustments to people and through these experiences 
learns to assess himself and his status in the group, he builds up a concept 
of self which will be either favorable or unfavorable (Gray, 19-46). His “affec¬ 
tive index,” or outlook on life, will be set early, as will his likes and dislikes. 
These are the result of learning and experiences with related stimuli in the 
past that have become tied together in more generalized attitudes. Before 
childhood is over, the child’s outlook on life, based on his personal experiences 
and their relationships to himself, is a part of the core of his personality pattern. 
As such, it has an influence of importance in determining his adjustments 
t (Anderson, 1952). 

Levels of Aspiration. The individual’s level of aspiration, or the “level of 
future performance in a familiar task which an individual explicitly under¬ 
takes to reach,” has a marked influence on his concept of self (Gruen, 1945). 
Most adolescents, especially young adolescents, set goals beyond their reach. 
This is due partly to lack of experience, which makes it impossible for them 
to assess their abilities realistically, and partly to parental ambitions and 
expectations that fail to take into account the adolescent’s abilities. Interviews 
with parents of boys who were planning to go to college and those who were 
not revealed that the primary factor responsible for the variation in vocational 
aspirations was not intelligence but parental pressure. Parents who believed 
in “getting ahead” applied such pressures to their sons from the beginning of 
* their school careers (Kahl, 1953). Having a high level of aspiration is often 
a way of raising one’s prestige in one’s own eyes as well as in the eyes of others. 
This is not the type of “ambition” that leads to success. Instead, it usually leads 
to anxiety and feelings of frustration when the goal is not reached (Holt, 
1946). 

Boys, as a rule, feel a greater need for achievement than do girls. As a result, 
they are likely to have levels of aspiration above dieir abilities more often than 
girls and to show a greater discrepancy between their achievements and their 
aspirations than girls do (Walter and Marzolf, 1951). When the individual is 
successful in reaching the goal he sets for himself, he has a feeling of self- 
confidence and self-satisfaction. If, on the other hand, he meets with failure, 
he may adjust to failure by reevaluating his competence or skill and thus 
_ adjusting his level of aspiration; he may substitute a different kind of activity 
for the one in which he is failing; or he may take a defensive attitude, blam¬ 
ing others for his failure, excusing his failure on the grounds of poor health, 
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or using some similar form of defense (Holt, 1946; Young and Yavitz 1946- 
Horrocks, 1951). ’ ’ 

That level of aspiration plays an important role in the development of the 
individual’s concept of self may be seen by the effect it has on the behavior 
of the individual and the type of adjustment he makes. The individual whose 
level of aspiration is unrealistic is not only subject to more variable perform¬ 
ances and more chances of failure, but he is likely to be poorly adjusted and 
submissive in his attitudes (Taylor and Farber, 1948). He will be sensitive to 
failure and will change his level of aspiration either by lowering or raising it, 
and will be anxious and emotionally disturbed when he again fails. Those who 
have levels of aspiration of a more realistic type will react differently to failure. 
Only after repeated failures will they lower their estimates of their abilities, 
and this will be done in a realistic manner, without feelings of anxiety, frustra¬ 
tion, and compensations (Gruen, 1945). 

Effects of Self Concepts. Throughout the adolescent years, the individual’s 
concept of self is subject to many changes as his role in life changes. A favor¬ 
able concept of self, established in childhood, may change radically during 
adolescence when new social pressures are present and when new social stand¬ 
ards are used to judge his status in the group. In addition, the new independ¬ 
ence the adolescent demands puts him in a position where he must face many 
situations alone. If he has not been adequately prepared to meet these new 
situations and failure results, his concept of self will be seriously damaged 
(White, 1942a). The constant criticism of the adolescent by parents, teachers, 
and peers cannot fail to influence his self-concept unfavorably (Horrocks, 

1951). 

f The well-adjusted individual can estimate fairly accurately his place in so- 
ciety, the estimates others have of him, and the level of his abilities. By con¬ 
trast, the poorly adjusted individual grossly overestimates himself and then 
finds in the group no opportunity for assuming the status he believes he de¬ 
serves (Green, 1948). The individual who has negative feelings toward self 
generally has negative feelings toward others, and this results in poor adjust¬ 
ments. An improvement in attitude toward self, on the other hand, will be 
accompanied by an improvement in attitude toward others, with improved 
social acceptance (Sheerer, 1949; Stock, 1949; Phillips, 1951; Rogers, 1951; 
McIntyre, 1952). 

Until the individual establishes a stable concept of self, he will be uncertain 
about his ability, his status in the group, and how he compares with others. 
At times, he will feel that he compares favorably with others; at other times, 
he will be convinced that the comparison is unfavorable (Fleege, 1945). Those 
with stable self-concepts have higher levels of self-esteem, they are free from 
feelings of inferiority and nervousness, they are better liked by the group, they 
see themselves as they believe others see them, they have more friends and 
are more active socially, they show less evidence of compensatory behavior ol 
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a defensive sort, such as withdrawal or shyness, and they make better adjust¬ 
ments than do those who have unstable concepts of self (Brownfain, 1952). 
Those whose concepts of self are unstable make poor social adjustments and 
show such qualities as negativism, introversion, hyperactivity, dominance¬ 
seeking, and other forms of problem behavior (Fauquier, 1940; Banister and 
Ravden, 1945; Evans, 1947; Gaier, 1952). 

PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE OF PERSONALITY PATTERNS 

Even in the early years of childhood, the pattern of personality of each 
individual begins to take on a characteristic form that is readily identifiable. 
Individual differences appear not only between children of the same sex but 
also between boys and girls of the same age levels. The combined influences 
of heredity, as shown through the maturation of certain physical and psycho¬ 
logical traits, and of environment result in the development of individual per¬ 
sonality patterns (Wang, 1930; Klopfer, 1939; Rand, Sweeny, and Vincent, 
1942; Aldrich, 1947). That similarities in environment produce similar con¬ 
cepts of self that are reflected in certain “types” of behavior becomes apparent 
early in life. Some children are leaders, some are helpers, some like to tyrannize 
over others, some like to tease and joke, some are selfish and self-centered, and 
some prefer their own company to that of other children (Biihlcr, 1935). 

In a study of 16-year-old boys and girls, Havighurst and Taba (1949) found 
that a majority of them fell into five major categories. The self-directive type 
is characterized by ambition, responsibility, persistence, introspection, leader¬ 
ship, social activity, some anxiety and self-doubt, and a tendency to have con¬ 
flicts with others and to feel awkward in social situations. The adaptive type is 
outgoing, confident, and sensitive to his environment, makes good adjustments 
to others, and is popular. The submissive type is always a follower, is timid, 
lacks initiative and aggression, and is generally a nonentity. The defiant type 
is unpopular, insecure, and hostile, and rebels against authority. The un¬ 
adjusted type, who is dissatisfied and complaining, feels insecure, and is some¬ 
times aggressive, makes poor adjustments to any situation. These personality 
“types,” Havighurst and Taba stress, are the products of certain forms of 
home training which have similar characteristics. The submissive type, foi 
example, is a product of very strict training, while the defiant type is a product 
of neglect and inconsistent home training. 

Adolescence is a period in the developmental span of the individual’s life 
that is characterized by pronounced and frequently sudden physical, mental, 
and emotional changes. It is logical to anticipate, therefore, that some changes 
will occur in the individual’s personality. Furthermore, at this time new en¬ 
vironmental factors enter into the adolescent’s life. They, too, leave their mark 
on his personality. As Zachry (1944) has pointed out, the adolescent years 
determine whether the individual is to become a mature, resolute, socially 
conscious individual or one who is frustrated, unsocial, and dependent. Which 
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he becomes depends upon his native endowment and his environment. 

Change in personality does not necessarily mean a complete change to an 
entirely different trait. The change may be quantitative in that there is a 
weakening or a strengthening of an already present trait. Or, it may be 
qualitative in that an undesirable trait is eliminated and replaced by a socially 
more desirable trait. Similarly, persistence does not mean that no change 
occurs in the personality pattern. It does mean that there is a tendency for 
certain traits to remain in an unchanged, or relatively unchanged, form, even 
when changed environmental conditions, changes in body functioning, and 
social pressures have been operative (Allport, 1937). The child who is selfish, 
for example, is generally selfish as an adolescent. However, environmental 
factors, such as social approval or disapproval, may tend to modify and change 
this particular trait. As the child grows older and is more anxious than 
formerly to have the approval of the group, he may readily attempt to curb 
his tendency to be selfish. 

Evidence of Persistence. As Gesell (1937) has pointed out, “Certain funda¬ 
mental traits of individuality, whatever their origin, exist early, persist late 
and assert themselves under varying environmental conditions.” There have 
been a number of genetic studies of the same individuals over varying periods 
of time which have revealed that Gesell’s contention about the persistence of 
certain personality traits is correct. While some changes do occur, they are 
not revolutionary in character. Instead, the shifts are mainly in the direction 
of traits already present. Undesirable traits may, for example, become less un¬ 
desirable as the child grows older and has a stronger desire to conform to 
socially approved standards of behavior (Gesell and Thompson, 1941; Mc¬ 
Kinnon, 1942). 

Persistence of personality patterns has been found to carry over a period 
of years, from childhood to adolescence and even into maturity. “Shirley’s 
babies,” who were found to show consistent patterns of personality during 
the first two years of their lives (Shirley, 1933), showed patterns so similar to 
their original patterns 15/ 2 years later that they could readily be identified 
by the uniqueness of their personality patterns (Neilon, 1948). Even as late 
as the college age, with its complete change in environment, some fluctuation 
of traits may appear, but on the whole the early patterns of personality are 
maintained (Roberts and Fleming, 1943). An interesting study of six in¬ 
dividuals, rated on 35 personality traits 50 years after judgments had been 
recorded about them in their mother’s journal, revealed that even after that 
length of time there was marked persistence in 70 per cent of the traits. The 
most stable or consistent traits proved to be affection, ambition, attractiveness, 
brightness, conscientiousness, bossiness, contrariness, carelessness, irritability, 
jealousy, nervousness, quarrelsomeness, spunkiness, and strong will (Smith, 

19 52). , . , . 

The explanation of the persistence of personality traits is to be found in 
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their relationship to the core of the personality pattern (Lerner and Murphy, 
1941; Shirley, 1941). Participation in childhood games develops ascendance 
that is likely to persist throughout the major part of the individual’s life, 
unless unfavorable environmental conditions influence it (McLaughlin, 1930; 
Wang, 1932). Adolescents who had spent their early years in institutions had 
meagre and undifferentiated personalities, because of the group routine that 
characterized their early environmental experiences. The explanation given 
for this was that their “extreme difficulty in meeting adults on a meaningful, 
reciprocal level in adolescence is not a sudden development but is to be related 
to the early years when strong anchors to specific adults were not established.” 
They showed their rigidity and inflexibility of personality pattern by not 
being able to change, even after they were placed in homes (Goldfarb, 1943, 
1943a). 

Adolescents who are extremely prejudiced come from homes where similar 
attitudes are found among their parents (Frankel-Brunswik, 1948). College 
students who remembered having had unhappy childhoods, who were shy and 
had had many emotional experiences, scored higher in emotional instability 
and in seclusiveness than did those who had had happier childhoods (Stagner, 
1948). Records of mental patients in hospitals have revealed that those who 
later became schizophrenic had tended to be apathetic in childhood, while 
those who were excitable had been excitable as children (Birren, 1944). Such 
studies lead to the general conclusion that “Man shows a surprising tendency 
to maintain an established trait pattern. Consistency rather than change is the 
rule.” (Stagner, 1948.) 

The aspects of the personality pattern that are least likely to change are 
those that are closely associated with hereditary traits. Traits, for example, 
associated with the biological structure or the intelligence of the individual are 
less subject to change than those that are primarily the product of learning. 
The child who is awkward and clumsy, for example, may be so because of 
his body build. Unless there are marked changes in body build or unless 
remedial steps are taken to develop better control over his body, the child will 
continue to be awkward. Similarly, the bright child who is curious and in¬ 
quisitive will continue to be so year after year, unless his environment places 
obstacles in the way of his expression of this innate trait (Gescll et al., 1939). 
Traits in children that closely resemble such traits in their parents and that 
may, as a result, be primarily hereditary, are less subject to change with time 
than those that appear unrelated to the parental patterns and, hence, do not 
suggest the influence of heredity (Shirley, 1933a). 

Because the personality pattern of the individual is persistent, it is possible 
to predict at an early age not only what the adult personality in a given child 
will be but also what sort of adjustment he will make to life (Fries, 1937; 
Fries and Lewi, 1938; Gesell et al., 1949). Behavior difficulties in childhood 
are generally portents of future emotional disorders. Anxiety and worry, stem- 
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ming from helplessness and inability to come up to adult standards, generally 
lead to neuroticism as time passes (Topp, 1950). Other behavior patterns in 
childhood, suggestive of later trouble, include excessive worry, repeated steal¬ 
ing of small articles, excessive daydreaming, frequent states of depression, and 
hypersensitivity with resultant hurt feelings (Topp, 1952). 

Evidence of Change. Changes in personality do occur in adolescence. These 
changes, as has been pointed out before, may be qualitative, but more likely 
they will be quantitative. Changes come partly from the individual’s advancing 
maturity and partly from experiences and the environment in which he lives 
(Bayley, 1940). No one cause alone is responsible for personality changes in a 
normal individual. In some abnormal cases, however, such as a brain tumor, 
changes in personality may be traced to that one cause alone. Of the possible 
causes that may give rise to personality changes, the most important are: 

1. Bodily or organic factors, as food, drugs, infections, organic disorders, malnutrition, 
and decline 

2. Factors of the social and cultural environment, as education, recreation, and social 
participation 

3. Factors within the individual himself, as emotional pressures, identification with 
people or causes, and imitation (Fenton, 1943) 

Adolescence is a period when new physical features develop and when 
new environmental forces enter into one’s life. These may and often do lead 
to personality changes. What form the change will take will depend, to a large 
extent, upon the type of foundation laid during the early years of life. The 
same factor in the environment will affect two individuals differently. The 
adolescent who as a child was popular and well liked by his contemporaries 
may, because of the racial or religious group to which his family belongs, find 
himself in the role of a social isolate. He will react differently to this than 
would a child who had never been popular and who had learned in childhood 
to seek substitute satisfactions through some other channels. 

The case history of Joseph Kidd shows how changes in personality can 
occur when new social pressures are brought to bear upon the individual 
during the adolescent years. In childhood, he had been happy, sociable, and 
iiggressivc. But parental attitudes that had fostered in him an exaggerated 
idea of his abilities helped to produce a self-concept that made him unqualified 
to meet the adult demands placed on him in adolescence. As a result, he 
suffered severe self-consciousness and uncertainty as to his standing in the 
opinions of others. This made him submissive, in the hopes of winning the 
favor of others. He did badly in college and was unpopular. By the age of 
181/ 2 years, he suffered from “esteem bankruptcy,” because his family, his 
friends, the college, and his girl friend had all lost respect for him For him, 
adolescence proved to be a “crucial and painful period (White, 1942, 1942*, 

Influence of Social Pressures. Changes in personality that have been ob- 
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served as the child passes through puberty cannot be attributed wholly to 
physical changes, though the physical changes do, without question, play some 
role in bringing these about. For the most part, however, personality changes 
come from social pressures. In a comparison of boys and girls from the sixth 
through the twelfth grades, the effect of social pressures on personality changes 
was readily apparent. Boys were found to change most in liking the opposite 
sex, enjoying a joke on themselves, wanting to be popular, being enthusiastic, 
and being willing to take a chance, while girls changed most in shifting their 
interests away from active games toward boys and activities with boys. These 
trends imply increasing sensitivity to social situations and social standards. 
Girls at every age try to act older than they are and to be more feminine, 
while boys try to be more masculine. Thus the changes are in the direction of 
socially approved personality patterns for their own sex groups (Kuhlcn and 
Lee, 1943). In Smith’s (1952) study, previously referred to, in which the 
personality patterns of six children were compared with judgments of their 
personalities 50 years later, it was found that in the traits in which changes did 
occur, there was a general trend toward improvement. Traits that in child¬ 
hood were rated as unfavorable became less unfavorable as time passed. 
Similarly, traits that were rated as highly desirable in childhood changed in 
the direction of greater desirability. For the boys, the improvements were 
greater than for girls, and this was explained as due to the greater social pres¬ 
sures placed on the boys to make improvements (Smith, 1952). Just how great 
social pressures are, especially those that are influenced by cultural differences, 
has not yet been fully determined (Klineberg, 1953). 

Social approval and disapproval are important factors in determining what 
changes will occur in the personality make-up of the individual and the 
extent to which these changes will take place. The adolescent is well aware of 
what is approved and what is not. He, therefore, is anxious to modify or even 
eliminate traits of personality that are socially disapproved while, at the same 
time, developing new or strengthening already existing traits that have the 
stamp of approval of the group. The adolescent has discovered from his child¬ 
hood experiences with his peers that people are “liked or disliked not on the 
basis of one or two or a half dozen traits but on the basis of the impression 
they make as total individuals. . . . Each individual is a unique whole and is 
judged by the total impression he makes. He is not judged on a part-by-part 
or trait-by-trait basis.” (Bonney, 1942.) 

Tryon (1939), in a study of the personality changes that take place between 
the ages of 12 and 15 years, found that at that time values for girls underwent 
some revolutionary changes, while those for boys were only slightly changed. 
For 12-year-old girls a pattern that conforms to the demands of the adult 
world is admired. The quiet, sedate, nonaggressive girl fits into this pattern. 
Among older girls extroversion, good-sportsmanship, activity, ability to or¬ 
ganize games and parties, and being glamorous and fascinating are greatly 
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admired. The admired 12-year-old boy is skillful, a leader in games, daring, 
fearless, and defiant of adult demands and regulations. Much the same type 
of personality make-up is admired at 15, except that the boy must be person¬ 
ally acceptable. Defiance of adult authority is now regarded as immature. 

Even more marked changes occur as adolescents become older. While the 
preadolescent may admire bravery, quickness, and the ability to be amusing 
or funny, these traits are less admired as the adolescent becomes older. Now 
more stress is placed on broadmindedness, reliability, and cooperativeness 
(Presscy and Robinson, 1944). In a study of high-school juniors and seniors 
of two different social classes, it was found that the traits most admired by 
those from working-class families, in order of values, were to be found in 
individuals who were neat, pleasure-loving, intelligent, industrious, practical, 
musical, and imaginative. For students from the middle-class group, being 
neat, practical, industrious, intelligent, and artistic were rated as most ad¬ 
mired. Both groups gave low values to those who were stingy, lazy, conceited, 
and radical. It is apparent that little difference in admired traits exists between 
these two different social groups, and this is, to a large extent, due to the 
influence of values established by the school (Steiner, 1953). 

From what evidence is now available, it is apparent that changes in per¬ 
sonality can and do occur during adolescence, but they are not as pronounced 
as is popularly believed, nor do they occur spontaneously or even just because 
of a strong motivation on the adolescent’s part to produce such changes to 
gain social acceptance. Instead, there is a tendency for the personality pattern 
established in early childhood to persist, with slight changes occurring slowly 
over a period of time and resulting from improvements in the adolescent’s 
environment, combined with a strong desire on his part to bring about the 
changes and guidance to help him to know how to strengthen desirable traits 
or weaken those that are undesirable. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING ADOLESCENT PERSONALITY 

There are a number of factors that have been found to play roles of im¬ 
portance in the personality development of the adolescent. Some of these were 
important in childhood and continue to be important in adolescence. Others 
that were relatively unimportant in childhood become more important in 
adolescence, while still others that were important in childhood are of less 
importance in adolescence. These factors are: 

y Physique 

The physique of the individual, especially his size and personal attractive¬ 
ness, affects the reactions of other people to him. This, in turn, affects the in¬ 
dividual’s attitude toward self. An adolescent boy, for example, who is small 
in stature is treated differently by members of both sexes than a boy of superior 
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stature. The treatment accorded him influences his attitude toward self and 
the quality of his behavior. Every cultural group has its own standards of what 
physical traits are “right” for boys and girls, for men and women. In our 
culture, the accepted pattern consists of the following traits: 

Height, average for the sex to slightly above 

Weight, average and in standard proportion to height 

Complexion, medium blond or medium brunet; skin of healthy color 

Health, the nearer perfect, the better 

Movements well coordinated and controlled 

Strength, the greater the better in men 

Clothes, becoming to the person, appropriate for the season and the occasion 

Traits that are likely to prove to be a hindrance to the individual, because 
they deviate from the cultural norm, are: 

Extreme tallness or extreme shortness. 

Extreme stoutness or extreme thinness. 

A complexion extremely dark or extremely light. 

Poor health. 

Clumsiness, awkwardness in walking, standing, or sitting. 

Twitching, jerking, and other “nervous” movements. 

Weakness, poor appetite, easily fagged, poor hearing. 

Poor sight, poor teeth, halitosis. 

Clothes not becoming or inappropriate. (Lockhart, 1939, pp. 33-34. Quoted by permis¬ 
sion.) 

When the physical growth pattern differs from the pattern defined by the 
peer culture, the adolescent is likely to become disturbed. This variation may 
be only temporary, because of differences in ages of sexual maturity, but it 
nevertheless proves to be a source of disturbance to the adolescent, who may 
not know that such variations are normal (Stolz and Stolz, 1944). Being over¬ 
weight, for example, can “lead to a disturbance in the maturation of the total 
personality” (Bruch, 1941). This is illustrated in Fig. 47. Reactions to an in¬ 
adequate masculine physique may result in feelings of inadequacy that persist 
even after the boy has attained an approved masculine physique. The boy may 
try to compensate for his feelings of inadequacy by building up levels of 
achievement that are impossible for him to attain, and thus he may further in¬ 
crease his feelings of inadequacy (Schoenfeld, 1950). 

Body disproportions are likewise sources of concern to adolescents. Boys 
who have certain body disproportions, such as a stature too tall for the body 
weight, show less stability, less integration, greater sensitivity and complexity 
of the personality, and less capacity for making easy social adjustments than 
boys with fewer disproportions. Boys with well-proportioned bodies have 
soundness, stability, integration, vitality, and strength of personality (Seltzer, 
1946). Boys with physically inferior builds have been found to feel different 
from others, to be critical of others and of themselves, or to feel superior, which 
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is a form of compensation on their part. Boys who are average in build are 
more acceptable to their associates than boys who are inferior or superior in 
build (Dimock, 1937). The type of body build an adolescent has does not 
affect his personality markedly unless it deviates enough from the approved 
norms to make him feel inferior (Hanley, 1931). Racial characteristics are 
likewise less important than body build (Seltzer, 1948). 



Age 9.9 10.5 11.0 11.5 12.0 12.5 12.9 13.5 13.9 15.0 16.0 

Grode H5 L6 H6 L7 H7 L8 H8 L9 H9 H10 H11 

Fig. 47. Effect on personality and adjustments of the puberty "fat period.” (From 
H. R. Slolz and L. M. Stolz, Somatic development of adolescent boys, New York'- Mac¬ 
millan, 1951. Used by permission.) 


Physical Defects. Physical defects that were of relatively little consequence 
to the child during childhood generally become the source of embarrassment 
and feelings of inferiority during adolescence. Individuals who are crippled 
make poorer social adjustments because of unfavorable attitudes toward their 
physical disturbances (Cruickshank and Dolphin, 1949; Havighurst, 1952). 
However, the age at which crippling occurs is very important. If it occurs 
early, there is a better opportunity for the individual to adjust to dependence 
on others. In adolescence, the consequences are more severe than at earlier 
ages because of the adolescent’s desire to do what his peers are doing. Even 

a trivial disturbance often produces severe confl.cts. One of the c0 "'P hcat '"S 
factors comes from parental attitudes that tend to increase the adolescent s 
feelings of inadequacy (Gates, 1946). There is a tendency for those whoare 
deaf and blind to be more rigid than those not so afflicted, and this P 
dally true of the deaf (McAndrew, 1948). This is the d.rect result of the soc.al 

solation caused by blindness and deafness. 
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Physical Condition 

The physical condition of the individual not only influences his attitudes 
at the moment, but it may have a long range effect. Partial starvation, which 
leads to a decrease in body weight, brings with it marked changes in per¬ 
sonality. The semistarved person is found to be continually preoccupied with 
thoughts and dreams of food, to show little interest in things that formerly 
interested him, such as movies, athletics, and sex, and to be depressed, irritable, 
unsocial, and lacking in a sense of humor (Guetzkow and Bowman, 1946). 
College men with a low basal metabolism rate show a greater feminity of 
basic interest patterns than do men with normal basal metabolism rates 
(Greenberg and Gilliland, 1952). 



Inventory) Inventory 


Fig. 48. Behavior adjustments of cases with a history of frequent illness. (A/. C. Hardy, 
Adjustment scores of adolescents having a history of frequent illness during childhood, 
Amer. /. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7. Used by permission.) 

Personality changes are among the earliest symptoms of acute B-complex 
vitamin deficiency. Among the common personality changes are depression, 
hysteria, hypochondriasis, loss of spontaneity, increased tension, emotionality, 
and timidity. Those with better initial personality patterns are better able to 
resist dietary stress (Brozek et al., 1946). The effects of allergies, in the form 
of hay fever, asthma, migraine, etc., on personality have been found to be 
pronounced. Allergic individuals have feelings of inferiority, difficulties in 
thinking, feelings of vague uneasiness, are slow in making decisions, and 
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experience emotional instability. They often experience feelings of hostility, 
which they generally turn against themselves rather than against others 
(Thorndike, 1937; Riess and deCillis, 1940; Miller and Baruch, 1950; Rhodes, 
1952). When the allergic condition is controlled, there are marked changes 
for the better in the individual’s personality, due partly to the removal of 
nervous tension that comes from the discomforts of allergies and partly to the 
removal of parental pamperings to compensate for the discomforts experienced 
(Clarke, 1952). 

Frequent illness in childhood has not been found to have a detrimental 
effect on the adjustments of adolescents. Instead, it may stimulate the develop¬ 
ment of wholesome attitudes toward life (see Fig. 48) (Hardy, 1937). Should 
poor health or chronic illness develop during adolescence in an individual 
whose childhood was healthy, changes in personality make-up are almost 
inevitable. Feelings of inferiority and martyrdom are likely to develop. The 
adolescent who finds himself suddenly unable to take part in the activities of 
the group and who has to establish new interests and become self-sufficient 
finds the adjustment very difficult. The more serious the illness, the more 
difficult the adjustment. Good health in adolescence, on the other hand, per¬ 
mits the adolescent to engage in sports and physical education activities, and 
these stimulate the development of desirable personality traits (Blanchard, 
1946). 

* *• 

Che.mique 

The chemique, or glandular condition produced by hormones from the 
endocrine system, experiences a marked change at puberty. Endocrine glands 
that during childhood were relatively inactive begin at puberty to play a 
dominant role in the endocrine balance. Similarly, glands that were dominant 
in childhood sink to a position of relative unimportance at puberty. A hyper¬ 
thyroid condition, for example, will predispose the individual to be nervous, 
tense, restless, jumpy, irritable, on edge, and ready to fly off the handle at the 
slightest provocation. Hypothyroidism, by contrast, is primarily responsible for 
the easygoing, happy-go-lucky, unruffled individual who is lazy and indolent. 
The cortex of the adrenal glands is related to the development of the repro¬ 
ductive system. An overactive adrenal cortex is one cause of excess of masculine 
characteristics in men and women. 

Indirectly, endocrine glands also are factors of no slight importance in 
determining the personality of the individual. Through their influence on 
physical growth, they influence the attitude toward self that in turn plays an 
important role in the quality of the individual’s behavior. The anterior lobe 
of the pituitary determines whether the individual will be normal in stature 
or tend toward giantism or dwarfism. His marked deviation from the average 
stature of the group is reacted to unfavorably by the individual. The more 
marked the deviation, the more serious its effect on the personality. W hen de- 
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viations in physique develop from endocrine imbalance, the psychological 
reaction may be to compensate, to overcompensate, or to become recessive 
(Margolese, 1948). 

Clothes 

The effect of clothes on the individual’s concept of self is very great during 
the adolescent years. As Morton (1926) has pointed out, 

Undoubtedly there are a few exceptional people to whom clothes mean very little 
aside from efficiency and who in spite of boasted indifference to appearance do 
“arrive” professionally. But for the vast majority of the human race, clothing plays 
a large part in making for happiness and success. . . . Clothes help to make us self- 
confident, self-respecting, jolly, free or they make us self-conscious, shy, sensitive, 
restrained. They determine how much we go into society, the places we go to, the 
exercise we take. They help us to get jobs and to hold them, to miss them and to 
lose them. . . . Clothes, then, make or mar us. They may enhance our personality 
or be so conspicuous as to subordinate us to them, or they may be just ordinary, non¬ 
descript, characterless. 

Growing up and making adjustments to the adult world is not easy for a 
child, and it is even harder for an adolescent. For that reason, “clothes may 
make growing up easier or harder. They may become a symbol of security, 
an extension of self, a way of identifying with someone, a means of real satis¬ 
faction" (Read, 1950).(clothes have three important values for the individual, 
utilitarian, esthetic, and symbolic of his social role. To a child, the first and, to 
a limited extent, the second arc most important. To an adolescent, on the 
other hand, the third role is of great importance. The individual who is in 
fashion has clothes of the style, cut, color, and materials that are socially 
prescribed and socially accepted as appropriate for certain social roles. While 
fashions may differ for high school, college, and adult groups, the adolescent 
wants to be “in fashion” in the sense that he accepts the approved styles for 
his own group (Barber and Lobel, 1952). 

(To an adolescent, clothes are important also because of their illusion value. 
Hrtliscovers, partly through trial and error and partly through tuition, that 
certain physical characteristics that have been a source of embarrassment to 
him and that have led to feelings of inferiority can be covered up, or attention 
can be diverted from them by the use of properly selected clothes, personal 
adornment, or the skillful use of cosmetics. Both boys and girls select clothes 
to bring out their good physical characteristics and to cover up their defects. 
This is so important to an adolescent that he is willing to make personal 
sacrifices to have such clothes, and it explains the seemingly unnecessary time 
and though he gives to his clothes and grooming (Hurlock, 1929, 1929<j; 
Silverman, 1945). 

How important clothes are to the individual’s concept of self and, thus, 
to his personality development has been emphasized by studies of the effects 
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of clothes on the adolescent’s interests and activities. Girls who make a poor 
appearance, as judged by their peers, have a rejecting attitude and show a 
tendency to respond in a characteristically negative fashion. This is especially 
true of social activities with the same or with the opposite sex, with school 
and with out-of-school activities. They dislike activities normally character¬ 
istic of their age groups, and they do not participate in such activities. Further¬ 
more, they show a strong dislike for prominence and leadership activities, 
which is an indication of an attitude of self-effacement and low self-estimates. 

Girls whose appearance is judged to be good by their peers, by contrast, en¬ 
joy being with others, and participate in club and other social organizations 
with both girls and boys. They like the company of boys and want them to 
be a part of their social life. Instead of shunning prominence or leadership 
activities, they assume many of the leadership positions of their groups (Silver- 
man, 1945). In judging others, especially new acquaintances, the adolescent is 
well aware that his peers use clothes as an important criterion, and thus he 
feels self-conscious if he does not make a good appearance (Enty, 1950). Being 
poorly dressed over a period of time is likely to lead to marked feelings of 
inadequacy (Dickens, 1944). 

When a large group of high-school and college girls were questioned about 
the effects of clothing on their attitudes and behavior, 80 per cent said they 
felt clothing was very important, while only 3 per cent claimed that clothes 
did not affect them, and the other 17 per cent said that if they felt reasonably 
well dressed, they could forget about their clothes. The effects clothes had on 
them were found to be on their moods and their actions. Being well dressed 
made them more confident, happier, gayer, and in better spirits, while being 
poorly dressed made them uncomfortable, worried, fidgety, and nervous. 
Those who were poorly dressed said that they worried about what others 
thought of them and that this made them self-conscious. The effect on their 
actions of being well dressed was to make them friendlier, more sociable, more 
vivacious, and talkative. They were able to behave in a natural, friendly way 
because they felt they made a good appearance. Those who felt they were 
poorly dressed behaved in just the opposite manner. They tried to withdraw 
from the group, to be inconspicuous, to avoid talking to people, and to get 
away from the group as soon as possible. A few said that being poorly dresse 
made them talk so people would not notice their clothes, made them apologize 
for their clothes, talk about their work rather than about the things other 
young people like to talk about, or be quarrelsome and unfriendly in their rela¬ 
tions with others (Ryan, 1952, 1953a). 

The Individual’s Name 

Young children accept the name their parents give them without thought or 
criticism. If their friends accept their names in an unquestioning manner 
child does also, and his name, as a result has no influence on his personality. 
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However, in adolescence, there is a strong desire for social approval, which 
makes the name a factor of importance in the individual’s concept of self. 
Should his name be approved by the group, especially if it is distinctive and 
gives him a feeling of importance, it will affect his concept of self favorably. 
Should the reverse be true, the effect on his personality will be unfavorable, 
even to the point of building up feelings of inferiority that will contribute 
strongly to maladjustments. 

Thus, names that are pleasing to their bearers are factors of importance 
in building up self-confidence, while names that are disliked or are a constant 
source of embarrassment to their bearers have an unfavorable effect on the 
individual’s personality. As Teagarden (1946) has pointed out, “The name 
that is given to a child at birth or shortly thereafter may constitute a psycho¬ 
logical hazard.” A similar opinion is voiced by Allen et al. (1941), who says, 
“The choice of a given name to be bestowed upon the child is a matter of no 
little moment to him in his relations with other individuals, for an unfortunate 
selection may doom him to recurring embarrassment or even unhappiness.” 

Preferred Names. Studies of adolescents’ reactions to their given names have 
revealed that common names have an affective value and are liked. However, 
when the names occur too frequently, they tend to lose their aesthetic value 
and wane in popularity. There seems to be little relationship between the 
pleasantness of the name and the pleasantness or unpleasantness of the letters 
making up the name. For example, in spite of its harsh sounds, “Jack” is liked, 
while “Mildred,” which has a smooth-flowing quality, is disliked. There are 
quite marked sex differences in preferences for given names. Men show a 
more marked preference for common names, both for themselves and for 
women, than women do. Women usually show a preference for common names 
for men but prefer unusual names for women. Many women say that they 
would not give their name to a daughter, even if they like the name, because 
they would want her to have an individual name. Some given names are pre¬ 
ferred because of the nicknames associated with them, such as “Ted” for 
“Theodore” and “Dick” for “Richard” (Walton, 1937; Allen et al., 1941; 
Finch et al., 1944; Eagleson, 1946). 

Family names that are difficult to spell or pronounce are less well liked 
than are the more common family names. Anglo-Saxon names are more 
popular that those that are foreign or distinctive because they are not often 
used. If, however, the name is too common, it is likely to be disliked. Women 
are less satisfied with their family names as a rule than are men. This may 
be explained partly by the fact that women like unusual names more than 
men do and are dissatisfied when their names are too common (Arthaud 
et al., 1948). 

Disliked Names. There are certain names that the adolescent dislikes and 
that prove to be a source of embarrassment to him. These fall roughly into 
th$ following categories; 
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1. Those that have come to be epithetical stereotypes for either unpleasant personal 
characteristics or for character traits frowned upon in society. (As illustrations they offer 
“Percy” and names that have been made aesthetically unsuitable because of their applica¬ 
tion to villains, misers, boasters, liars, and other characters in novels, on the stage, or 
on the screen.) 

2. Names having certain almost invariant nicknames, which themselves carry die un¬ 
pleasant connotations. 

3. Names that become displeasing when combined with particular surnames. 

4. Names that have been made unpleasant by personal or individual conditioning. 
(Allen ct al., 1941.) 

In addition, names are disliked when they are ambiguous and cause con¬ 
fusion about the individual’s sex, as in the case of “Marion,” which may be 
either a boy’s name or a girl’s. Then there are some names that are widely 
adopted by members of a racial, religious, or social group, which may be 
unpleasant to individuals of other groups. Names that are too unusual, such 
as those that seem outlandish or almost unbelievable, as “Eldarema” or 
“Elkanah” for girls or “Cherubim” and “Seraphim” for boys, cannot help but 
embarrass their possessors. And, finally, there are the names that, combined 
with the surname, make queer or ridiculous meanings or initials, such as “Ima 
Virginia Bird” and “George Pig,” or “Charles Oliver Watson” (initials COW) 
(Mencken, 1936; Walton, 1937). Surnames that identify the individual with 
racial or religious groups that are discriminated against, or surnames that 
are ridiculous, such as “Roach” and “Hogg,” and may bring ridicule from 
others are likely to be disliked (Mencken, 1936; Walton, 1937). 

Effect of Names. The individual’s attitude toward his name may be favor¬ 
able and thus lead to feelings of superiority, or it may be unfavorable and 
lead to feelings of inferiority (Plottke, 1950). More men than women are 
dissatisfied with their names, and this would suggest that names play a role 
of greater importance in the personality development of boys than of girls. 
However, the role played by the name depends more i^pon the degree of 
effect on each individual than upon the number who like or dislike their 
names (Allen et al., 1941; Eagleson, 1946). When an individual dislikes his 
name, whether it be his given name or the family name, it will affect him in 
some way. It will usually make him shy, sensitive, or easily embarrassed when 
his name is mentioned or when he is introduced to strangers. Such effects may 
readily lead him to shun social situations (Eagleson, 1946; Merry and Merry, 

19 5°). 

That this eventually leads to maladjustments has been shown by the fact 
that college students who have eccentric names have more than their pro 
portiona! number of flunk-outs and psychoneuroses (Savage and Wells, 1948). 
It has been said that a man has a greater likelihood of success in marriage i 
he selects a wife with a common rather than an uncommon given name. The 
explanation given for this is that the individual with an uncommon name 
might consider herself different and odd, and behave accordingly; she might 
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have been subjected to undue ridicule or even ostracism, which led to un¬ 
favorable self-concepts; or even that she might have parents who, since they 
were neurotic enough to give their child such a name, influenced the child 
unfavorably in the home environment. College women with uncommon 
names have been found to be slightly more neurotic than those with more 
common names (Houston and Sumner, 1948). 

Many adolescents, when they dislike their given names and are embarrassed 
by them, try to conceal their disliked names by using the initial, by omitting 
the name, by changing the spelling of the name, by adopting a nickname to 
avoid having to use their given name, or they want to change it (Eagleson, 
1946). In the case of the family name, those who are embarrassed by their 
names may change the family name to free themselves from the stereotyped 
discrimination that is associated with their name. This they do by Ameri¬ 
canizing the name, by dropping the last syllable, by taking some part of the 
original name, or by changing it to a completely new name (Schettler, 1942; 
Arthaud et al., 1948). Others change their names by the style of usage of the 
names and initials to give them distinction. For example, “John William 
Doe” may try to make his name more distinctive and more satisfying to him 
by using, “J. William Doe” (Wells and Palwick, 1950). 

Nicknames. Nicknames have been classified into the following categories: 

1. Pet name, endearment, or affectionate contraction of the name. 

2. Sweetheart’s name. 

3. Nationality, place of birth, or residence nicknames, as “Yid” for Jewish child or 
'Tex” for child born in Texas. 

4. Name of animal. These nicknames arc attached to children whose real names sound 
like the name of some animal or who resemble an animal in physical characteristics, 
habits of feeding, methods of defense, etc., as "Cow,” “Piggy," “Tiger.” 

5. Distortion of the real name, or from the initials. 

6. Physical defects, as “Lanky,” “Cockeye,” or “Squeaky." 

7. Personality defects, as “Showoff,” "Yellow-belly,” or “Sissy.” (Orgel and Tuckman, 
1935.) 

Because the individual’s nickname is a constant reminder to him of the 
attitude others have toward him, a nickname may and often does have more 
influence on his personality than either his given name or his family name. 
Many adolescents react unfavorably to their nicknames. This may lead to 
fights, quarrels, or disagreements with their peers, and it invariably leads to 
resentments, ill-feelings and hostilities toward others and feelings of personal 
inadequacy. The nickname may, and often does, make the individual “feel 
that he has committed some crime, either physically or actually” (Orgel and 
Tuckman, 1935). The case history of “Shorty” showed that he tried to com¬ 
pensate for his inferior stature first by attention-getting techniques, such as 
clowning and wisecracking. Later, when he found he did not achieve social 
recognition, he withdrew to a group of younger boys and girls. Eventually, his 
maladjustments became so serious that his schoolwork suffered, and he turned 
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to delinquency (Stolz, 1940). The possible unfavorable effects of nicknames 
has led Habbe (1937) to observe, “Fortunate is that boy whose name and/or 
personal characteristics do not suggest humorous, bizarre nicknames to the 
imaginative minds of his peers.” 

Not all adolescents dislike their nicknames, nor are they invariably affected 
unfavorably by them. What effect the nickname will have on the individual’s 
concept of himself and, in turn, on his behavior, will depend largely upon 
the nickname itself and upon the concept formed in the adolescent’s mind of 
the social acceptance or rejection this implies on the part of his peers. Boys, 
for example, have been found to like nicknames that are adaptations of their 
given or surnames, such as “Mike” for “Michael”; nicknames composed of 
their initials, provided they do not make a combination that is open to ridicule; 
or nicknames that refer to masculine qualities, to a hero, to physical prowess, 
or to social status. Hated nicknames, by contrast, are those that refer to 
physical or psychological anomalies; those that are animal or feminine names; 
those that refer to misfortunes; or those composed of initials that make a com¬ 
bination that can lead to ridicule. The way in which the nickname is spoken 
or the use made of it will determine in large part whether it will be liked 
or not and what effect it will have on the individual (Habbe, 1937). 

The older adolescent, as shown by a study of the nicknames of college 
students, may find that a nickname is a sign of his high favor with his asso¬ 
ciates. In one study, a large percentage of the students who had nicknames 
were above average in popularity as compared with those who did not have 
nicknames. The percentage of the group with nicknames that averaged high 
in popularity was 86, as compared with 68 per cent of those without nick¬ 
names who were above average in popularity. This proved to be true also of 
those who were called by abbreviated names as compared with those who 
were called by their given names (Dexter, 1949). One must remember, how¬ 
ever, that the older adolescent has more social insight and tact than is usually 
true of the younger adolescent. 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Of the many social relationships that leave their mark on the developing 
personality, those of the cultural group to which his family belongs, his 
family, his peers, and his teachers play the most important roles. 


Cultural Patterns 

/Anthropologists have found that among primitive peoples, each culture has 
its own patterns for the approved behavior of the members of that culture. 
Thus, each child is subjected to pressures to develop a personality pattern 
that will conform as closely as possible to these standards (Malinowski, 19-7*, 
Mead 1939 1949; Benedict, 1949). The same is true of different civilizec 
cultures. A study of the personality patterns of the orthodox Hindu culture 
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has revealed that the highly developed, complex socioreligious system of the 
Hindus determines the personality patterns of the different individuals through 
social organization, religious outlets, and family life. The individual is suo- 
jected to constant and regular discipline through which personal initiative is 
replaced by strict conformity to authority (Taylor, 19-48). 

In America, there are three major types of cultural systems. These are the 
general American system of cultural behavior, which includes language, mor¬ 
als, and the democratic ideal; the social class cultures; and the ethnic group 
cultures. The second, the social class cultures, are so powerful that they tend 
to influence the general American system of culture (Davis and Havighurst, 
19-16). Because of the pressures of the social class, the personality patterns of 
people in the same social class will be similar and will differ from those of 
other social classes (Havighurst; 1952). The cultural group to which the 
individual belongs influences the development of his personality through 
child-rearing methods and through teaching and the models he imitates in 
his daily contacts with people outside the home. As Schoeppe (1953) has 
pointed out, “Each society and subgroup of it socializes its children in its own 
particular manner; by formal and informal means it teaches approved ways 
of thinking, feeling, and behaving characteristic of its culture.” To produce 
conformity, the members of a given social group “show the new member of 
that group what the rewards of the game of life are and convince him that he 
wants these rewards” (Gillin, 1949). Thus the child learns that it is to his 


advantage to imitate others. While every culture provides a set of patterns 
applicable to all members of that culture, it also recognizes age, sex, occupa¬ 
tional, and other statuses and prescribes how one may be trained to play these 
roles (Schoeppe, 1953). 

(^Studies of anthropologists have shown that the most important single thing 
in determining human cultural behavior is the way the child is brought up. 
Control of the upbringing of any child can shape almost any type of personal¬ 
ity into the type required for successful living in that culture). Cultural “misfits” 
are those who were trained by specific cultural patterns of ,a given society that 
differ from the cultural demands of another society in which they are placed 
(LaBarre, 1949). There are marked social class differences in child training in 
the American culture today. Though the basic areas of training are the same 
for all groups, the methods used, the timing, and the pace of learning differ 
from one group to another. The middle-class group, for example, is more 
rigorous in its training in that it expects the child to take responsibilities for 
himself earlier; the methods used are stricter, and more frustrations are put 
on the child’s impulses. Within the same social class, Negroes are more 
permissive than whites in weaning and feeding but more rigorous in toilet 
training (Davis and Havighurst, 1946; Maas, 1951; Havighurst, 1952). 

As Milner (1949) has pointed out, “Although a social class in our con¬ 
temporary American society appears to accept one dominant culture-pattern 
in regard to child training objectives, it seems to allow some degree of latitude 
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in the methods and ‘tone’ of parental enforcement of this culture-pattern.” The 
way in which the parent, especially the mother, interprets the dominant cul¬ 
tural values in regard to child training is a function of her own personality. 
The middle-class mother shows the feeling of insecurity characteristic of 
that class, which leads her to be rigorous in enforcing the training in accord¬ 
ance with the degree of insecurity she feels (Milner, 1949). 

How the cultural pattern affects the personality of the individual may be 
shown by a comparison of the personality patterns of college students from 
Northern and Southern homes. Southern students are not only more extro¬ 
verted, but they are also less neurotic, less self-sufficient, more dominant in 
face-to-face situations, more self-confident, better adjusted to their environment, 
and more sociable than Northern students. These tendencies are consistent 
with what might be expected in persons reared in the traditions of hospitality 
and of interest in wide family relationships that are more characteristic of the 
Southern than of the Northern culture (Lindsay and Mull, 1942; Mull et al., 
1945). 

The individual who shows interest patterns characteristic of his social group 
will have a higher degree of personality integration than will the individual 
who shows interests of diverse social groups (Helper and McQuitty, 1958). 
The individual either accepts the cultural norm as his own behavior standard 
or rejects it, Klineberg, 1953). When he accepts it, he will be well adjusted 
and socially approved. The more he rejects the cultural pattern, as in the 
case of the “rugged individualist,” the more his behavior will deviate from 
the cultural norm and the more he will be socially disapproved (Lindgren, 


1952). 

Sex Patterns. There are certain culturally approved patterns of behavior for 
members of the two sexes in every culture. In three different New Guinea 
tribes, for example, there were found to be three sets of sex-typical personalities, 
each the product of the cultural pressures of that particular tribe (Mead, 1939). 
As Mead (1936) has pointed out, “sex traits” differ in different tribes, accord¬ 
ing to the cultural ideal of the tribe. Sometimes, for example, the women are 
trained to be aggressive and sometimes to be submissive, depending upon the 
approved pattern of the tribe to which they belong. In our culture, there have 
been found to be five marked differences in the training of adolescent boys and 
girls for appropriate sex roles. These differences are in the areas of: 

1. Self-direction, or planning one’s own affairs, which is more important for the hoy 

than for the girl if he is to get along well in life. . 

2 Outer conformity to the external code of the group, which is considered more im¬ 
portant for the girl than for the boy and is, as a result, stressed more in the training 

of girls than in the training of boys. , 

3 [identification, in which the adolescent copies another m an attempt »•«£>“ 
approved sex role. This proves to be more difficult for boys than for girls. bccau ' 
less often identify themselves with their father, than girls identify themselves with 

mothers. 
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4. Acceptance of the approved sex role, which is easier for boys than for girls. 

5. Emotional independence from parents, which both boys and girls reach with vary¬ 
ing degrees of success but by different methods (Schoeppe, 1953). 

These differences in cultural pressures affect the personality patterns of 
adolescent boys and girls. In the case of the girls, the typical personality pattern 
shows inner anxieties; a strong drive for conformity, which interferes with 
efficient mental functioning; feelings of affectional deprivation, which interfere 
with forming emotional ties with others, especially their peers; daydreaming 
and fantasy as outlets in place of affection; conformity to gain love and 
approval; and satisfaction from the accomplishment of set tasks. Among 
adolescent boys, there is anxiety about impulse control, especially in the case 
of anger, hostility, and aggression; a tendency to spontaneous self-expression; 
overt behavior that is a “front” for anxiety feelings and shows itself in “tough- 
guy” behavior; thwarted feelings compensated for by activities that afford 
sensual gratification, such as overeating, sports, and excessive verbalization; 
and conforming to outer demands only enough to be left free to satisfy im¬ 
pulses. 

Both boys and girls are well aware of the masculine and feminine stereo¬ 
types accepted by our culture. They know, too, that they are expected to con¬ 
form to these stereotypes (Sherriffs and Jarrctt, 1953). A girl must reject certain 
masculine roles to be considered “feminine,” just as a boy must reject feminine 
roles if he wants to be considered “masculine” (Gough, 1952). However, be¬ 
cause the culturally approved feminine role is changing, adolescent girls fre¬ 
quently find it difficult to know which role to accept. In college, they learn to 
accept the more modern feminine role, which conforms more closely to the 
masculine role than the traditional feminine role did. After college, these roles 
are usually contradicted by parental expectations. In dating, the girl finds that 
she must adopt the role of inferiority and subordination, by “playing dumb” or 
pretending ignorance and allowing the man to have the last word, if she is to 
be. popular (Wallin, 1950). Adolescent girls, because of these pressures, are 

more likely to be depressed, hysterical, and neurotic than are boys (Trumbull, 
1953). 

When the adolescent does not conform strictly to the approved pattern for 
his sex, it is likely to affect his personality unfavorably. In our culture, it has 
been found that girls have a greater interest in things normally considered 
“male” than boys have in things normally considered “female.” When boys 
show a greater interest in things generally considered “female,” the effect on 
their personalities is to make them tend toward the characteristic pattern of 
the female personality that is marked by neuroticism, hysteria, and hypochon¬ 
dria. There is always a conflict when either sex has traits associated with the 
other sex by the social group. So long as they conform to the approved pattern 

iosjx SCX grOUp ’ tHey wU1 be ha PP ier and better adjusted (Trumbull, 
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Family Influences 

When the home environment is favorable, in that it meets the needs of the 
child as he passes into adolescence and then into adulthood, the result will 
be a healthy, well-balanced personality. Affectional family relationships com¬ 
bined with an environment suited to the needs of the individual arc more im¬ 
portant than any other aspects of the family relationships (Brown et al., 1947; 
Graves, 1948; Stout and Langdon, 1951). 



Good family relationships, stemming from parental understanding, are essential to the 
development of a healthy personality. (From Adolescent Development, a McGraw-Hill 
Text-Film.) 


An unhappy home life, in which there is lack of affectional relationship, 
lack of interest in the children, friction between parents, lack of companionship 
between parent and child, and breaks in the family caused by death or divorce, 
leads to emotional instability and poor personality adjustments (Stott 1939, 
1945; McKinney, 1941; Torrance, 1945; Stagner, 1948; Havighurst, 1952). 
Emotional problems of adolescents may often be traced to feelings of insecurity 
on the part of the mother, resulting from her lack of training for the parental 
role and her confusion about how to bring up her children (Kanner, 19 
Parents with limited education tend to be irritable and to exercise less emo- 
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tional control than do better-educated parents. The emotional instability of the 
parents is reflected in the emotional instability of their children (Stott, 194:*). 

Unfavorable relationships between siblings have much the same influence 
on the adolescent’s personality pattern as is true of unfavorable parent-child 
relationships (Havighurst, 1952). First-born children have been found to be 
more selfish and to suffer more from feelings of insecurity stemming from 
jealousy than is true of latter-born children. The second child of a family is 
usually happier, better adjusted, and more generous than the first-born. 
Younger children are likely to develop dependent personality patterns (Davis 
and Havighurst, 1946; Bossard, 1953, 1954). Neurotic tendencies arc more 
likely to “run through a family” than are more desirable traits (Hoffechtz, 
1934). Daughters tend to resemble both parents in their personality patterns 

more than do sons (Roff, 1950). 

The socioeconomic status of th e fam ily affects the persoualiiy-oLlhc adoks- 
cenTbotlvdirectly and indirectly. Directly, the effect on personality comes from 
the’fype of control the parents exercise over the child when he reaches the 
adolescent years. Middle-class families,Jpr example, who emphasize the im¬ 
portance of conformity to group standards, produce in their children a person¬ 
ality pattern that is characterized by feelings of insecurity and anxiety (Davis 
and Havighurst, 1946; Maas, 1951; Havighurst, 1952). Indirectly, the socio¬ 
economic status of the family has an even greater influence than the direct 
influence. The adolescent compares his family’s home and his possessions with 
those of his peers. How they compare determines how lie feels about himself, 
whether inferior or superior to others. In addition, the socioeconomic status 
of the family determines the neighborhood of the home, the type of people he 
will associate with, and the attitudes of his parents toward life (Stagner, 1935, 
1948; Lurie et al., 1943; Stott, 1939; Mangus, 1948). Poor furnishings of the 
home and needed repairs lead to poor morale on the part of every member of 
the family. While this may not affect the adolescent’s personality directly, it 
does so indirectly through the effect it has on the parents (Stott, 1945). 

Studies of college students have revealed the effects of poor economic status 
on their personality patterns. Those whose families were poor, especially dur¬ 
ing the students’ childhood days, have been found to have traits of nervousness 
and emotionality, to be introverted, seclusive, and socially passive, and to 
suffer from feelings of inferiority (Stagner, 1935, 1948). Students with good 
socioeconomic status and family prestige, on the other hand, show greater in¬ 
dependence, self-confidence, and dominance feeling (Carpenter and Eisen- 
berg, 1938). College students of low socioeconomic status tend to rate them¬ 
selves higher in socially important traits than they deserve. This is a defensive 
reaction and stems from feelings of insecurity (French and Mensh, 1948). 

Adolescents whose families belong to a minority group are well aware of 
the attitudes of others toward them, and they have experienced in both school 
and social life the discrimination associated with minority group membership. 
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Even before adolescence, the child’s personality is affected unfavorably by 
this. He develops feelings of inadequacy and inferiority, he becomes resentful 
toward society, and he behaves in a manner that is a form of compensation for 
this discrimination (Engle, 1945; Zeligs, 1950, 1950a). The adolescent from 
a minority group makes even poorer social adjustments than he did in child¬ 
hood, and his self-adjustment is poorer than his social adjustment (Anderson, 
1947). Negroes, for example, have problems in personality development similar 
to those of whites, but added to these problems are those that are more or less 
peculiar to those who are Negroes (Dai, 1945). 

Because there are certain stereotypes associated with skin color among the 
Negroes, those whose skin is light and whose features approximate those of the 
Caucasian are envied by other Negroes and tend to be conceited and snobbish. 
Those, by contrast, whose skin is dark, are pitied by their own people and 
develop a feeling of inferiority that often expresses itself in quarrelsomeness 
(Parrish, 1946). Jewish college students, to compensate for frustrations com¬ 
ing from belonging to a minority group, develop personality patterns charac¬ 
terized by aggression, destructiveness, submissiveness, strong rebellion, or 
derogation of the in-group, none of which traits improves their self-concepts 
or their social acceptance (Radke-Yarrow and Lande, 1953). 

Friends and Acquaintances 

The child is well aware of how he rates with his peers. He can tell by the 
way they treat him and the name they call him what their opinion of him is. 
The more popular he is and the more he is recognized as a leader, the friend¬ 
lier, the more extroverted, poised, and self-confident he will be. As a result of 
these personality traits, he will increase his popularity, which in turn will 
increase the favorable concept he has of himself. The child who is unpopular 
develops a “chip-on-the-shoulder” attitude. Unpopular children show a degree 
of tension and often seem awed. They acquiesce to those who are popular, 
agree impetuously to what the popular children say or do, and often try to im¬ 
press them by showing-off. This is in marked contrast to the popular child, 
who is freer, more relaxed, and less influenced by the opinions of others 
(Potashin, 1946). 

New factors enter into the problem of social acceptance in adolescence. The 
child who was popular in childhood cannot guarantee that he will be popular 
in adolescence, even though the pattern of his personality remains unchanged. 
Now factors of relative unimportance in childhood come to be important in 
the selection of friends. Socioeconomic status, religion, racial background, and 
many other factors begin to affect the attitudes of his contemporaries toward 
him. A girl whose family was in a favorable economic status during her child¬ 
hood days did not find that this played a role of any appreciable significance in 
determining the degree of social acceptance she had. But, in adolescence, t is 
same factor may put her in the role of a “star,” or at least guarantee popularity 
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she never before enjoyed. Similarly, the boy whose family was poor during his 
childhood found this no obstacle to his social acceptance. In adolescence, he 
may find it a serious obstacle, especially to his acceptance by members of the 
opposite sex. Naturally such changed conditions will affect the adolescent’s 
concept of self (Cameron, 1938). 

The social group’s attitudes toward adolescents results in changed concepts 
of self. Boys of the lower socioeconomic groups suffer from feelings of inferior¬ 
ity and insecurity, which are apparent in reactive aggressions to conceal these 
feelings and in social withdrawal. Boys of the upper-middle socioeconomic 
group show self-aggression and anxiety, brought about by their desire to retain 
their status by strict conformity to approved social standards (Klausner, 1953). 
When a group of college sorority girls were asked to rate themselves and the 
rest of the group, it was apparent that high-status individuals were rated higher 
by the group on traits having high social value, as sociability, fair-mindedness, 
and sense of humor. Low-status girls were found to rate themselves higher on 
socially important traits than they were rated by others, no doubt as a defensive 
measure. Their generalized feelings of insecurity predispose them to inflate 
their ratings of traits that are highly valued by the group (French and Mensh, 
19-48). 

How the individual is accepted by his contemporaries not only influences his 
concept of himself, but it also has a marked influence on the quality of his be¬ 
havior in social relationships. The individual who likes close personal contacts 
with people, who is companionable, sociable, or even “chummy,” has been 
found to be better adjusted than the individual who keeps his distance and is 
aloof. The personal distance variable, thus, may be considered as a measure of 
adjustment and, in turn, an index of the individual’s concept of self (Smith, 
195-4). The individual who is sociable and companionable will be more popu¬ 
lar than the one who is distant and aloof. Thus, the concept of self of the 
former improves as time passes, while that of the latter tends to worsen. 
Adolescents who are acceptable follow a sequence of personality development 
that is different from those who remain tied to the family (McGuire, 1953). 

The School 

As soon as the child enters school, the school environment begins to exert an 
influence on the development of his personality. This influence comes largely 
from the social relationships with his teachers and his classmates. How tliev 
treat him and how he feels about his abilities in academic and extracurricular 
activities, as compared with the abilities of his classmates, are important in 
determining how he feels about himself. Each year, as the child grows older, 
he spends an increasingly larger portion of his waking time in school or in 
activities related to school. By adolescence, he is in the school environment 
more than he is in the home environment or in any one other environment. 

I hat (school is an important factor in the adolescent’s life mav be seen bv the 
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results of a study in which adults were asked to recall their memories of their 
school experiences, both pleasant and unpleasant. The unpleasant memories 
related to experiences that had been unpleasant because of physical or socio¬ 
economic handicaps, such personality difficulties as shyness, being different, 
feeling insecure because of clothes and appearance, and social awkwardness. 
Feelings of insecurity were reported to be intensified by school experiences. 
These bitter memories, it was concluded, must have had a marked influence 
on the individual’s personality, as so much of his time is spent in school 
(Buhler, 1952). 

//The most important single factor in the school environment is the teacher. 
What her own personality pattern is and what attitude she has toward her 
role as a teacher will influence the school climate, just as parental personalities 
and attitudes influence the home climate. The “dominative” teacher who uses 
force, commands, threat, shame, blame, and attacks against the personal 
status of the student will have a markedly different influence on the personality 
patterns of her students than will the teacher who asks and by explanation 
makes her request meaningful to the student so that he can voluntarily coop¬ 
erate. The dominating teacher tries to make her students conform to her 
standards and values, while the socially integrative teacher invites cooperation 


(Anderson and Brewer, 1945). 

The teacher who is well adjusted can do much to encourage good adjust¬ 
ment on the part of her students. A poorly adjusted teacher, on the other hand, 
may have just the opposite effect on her students, or she may have a better in¬ 
sight into her students’ problems and thus be better able to sympathize with 
them and help them to solve their problems than a better adjusted teacher, who 
has never experienced such problems (Gladstone, 1948). Characteristics of a 
teacher that are most important for the mental health of her students are 
her enjoyment of her job and liking her students, her ability to create a 
friendly atmosphere in the classroom, being enthusiastic, courteous, poised, 
secure, and well adjusted, and her ability to see things from the student’s point 


of view (Laycock, 1950). 

If there is increased pupil-teacher interaction in a classroom, as occurs when 
the school is organized on the “homeroom plan” with a special teacher in 
charge of each homeroom, it does not help the student unless the teacher gives 
attention to the student’s individual needs. As a result, ■■conventional classroom 
procedure, no matter what its organizational plan, will contribute very ■ 

!o the emotional wants of the students unless an effort is made t:o , delve mte, the 
individual and group dynamics of the situation” (Jackson, 1953,). H'gh-school 
teachers, because of their close contact with their students often exert a p 
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they dislike, though the disliked teachers may exert an influence of an unfavor¬ 
able sort on them (Hart, 1934; Merry and Merry, 1950). 

{£he adolescent’s level of intelligence, is important in his social as well as his 
school adjustments. The individual who is markedly superior in intelligence to 
his peers develops a personality pattern that includes several or most of the 
following traits: negativism toward authority; intolerance toward those who 
are not so bright; habits of chicanery, which develop when the very bright 
individual tries to adjust to an environment unadapted to him; solitary pur¬ 
suits that lead to introversion; seeding the companionship of older people; the 
development of a more mature outloo\ and more mature pattern of behavior; 
and a tendency to dominate situations (Hollingworth, 1940). The adolescent 
whose intellectual development compares unfavorably with that of his class¬ 
mates feels inferior and inadequate. His interests are different from those of 
his classmates whose intellectual level is superior to his, and this further in¬ 
creases his feeling of inadequacy. High-school students who make good 
grades have been found to be better adjusted than have students whose grades 
are.poor (Resnick, 1951). 

The atmosphere or psychological climate of the school, as is true of the 
climate of the home, is a factor of importance in the personality development 
of the individual. Not only through the lessons but also through the inter¬ 
personal relationships of teacher and students, it may foster an understanding 
of people and situations that would not be possible in the narrower and more 
homogeneous social environment of the home. In a study of college students, 
it was found that the older students, in the junior and senior classes, were more 
democratic, more flexible, more accepting of others, and less authoritarian than 
were the younger students, in the freshman and sophomore classes. Those who 
majored in technological courses were found to be more rigid, conforming, 
and authoritarian than those in the liberal arts courses (Havidson and Krug¬ 
lov, 1953).^ 

/ 

IDEALS 

For the average individual, there is a pattern of ideals that is generally fol¬ 
lowed as the individual progresses from childhood to adolescence. This pattern 
is as follows: 

Parents 

Teachers and parent-surrogates, such as club leaders 
Successful age-mates and those just older 
Glamorous adults, such as movie stars, athletes, or soldiers 
Heroes read about 

Attractive and successful young adults within the adolescent’s range of observation 
(Havighurst, 1950, 1953) 

Up to about the age of 8 or 10 years, parents or some member of the family 
serve as the child’s ideal. He then idealizes a person with a certain role in our 
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society, as an athlete, teacher, or movie star. By early adolescence, the “crush” 
or hero-worshipping stage (see pages 380-385), he idealizes a person who not 
only plays a certain role but who also has a well-recognized place in our society 
(Carpenter and Eisenberg, 1938; Havighurst et al., 1946; Winker, 1949). 
Relatively few ideals are selected from fiction or religion. Historical characters 
are mainly American (Hill, 1930). To determine what adults are actually 
“seen” by adolescents in desirable roles, Havighurst and Taba (1949) asked 
16-year-old boys and girls to name adults who were to be admired and 
imitated, and who were respected and responsible citizens. Only 7 per cent 
were family members, 21 per cent were teachers, and 72 per cent were other 
adults. In the entire community where the study was made, only 1 per cent of 
the adults mentioned were mentioned very frequently by the adolescents. These 
were young adults in their 20’s, and regardless of the social class to which the 
adolescents belonged, their ideals came primarily from the upper and the 
upper middle classes. 

Boys, at every age, select more ideals from remote environments than girls 
(Hill, 1930). Girls choose as ideals people where social relationships are im¬ 
portant, and they emphasize the importance of being pretty to being socially 
accepted. )Boys, by contrast, choose as their ideals people who have important 
roles and status in our society (Winker, 1949). Association with people in 
positions of prestige has a great influence on the adolescent’s selection of an 
ideal (Havighurst et al., 1946). Boys of higher socioeconomic status more often 
idealize their fathers than do boys of lower status (Carpenter and Eisenberg, 
1938). By the college age, the ideal shows more influence of class consciousness 
and similar factors than it did at earlier ages (Abbe, 1950). 


The older adolescent more often has a stereotype of the ideal person than a 
specific person whom he regards as his ideal. This stereotype is composed of 
different traits from different people he has idealized: parents, outsiders, his¬ 
torical characters, and people in contemporary life who have attained status in 
society through their achievements (Havighurst et al., 1946). These stereotypes 
change with age as the adolescent becomes aware of the greater values his 
peers associate with certain personality traits than with others. Being brave, 
funny, or defiant of adults, for example, have less value for, and are admired 
less by, older adolescents than by younger, while broadmindedness, coopera¬ 
tiveness, and reliability increase in values as the adolescent grows older (T r y‘ ,n > 
1939; Presscy and Robinson, 1944). When college students were asked what 
type they most admired, it was found that their ideal was the most industrious 
student on the campus or the one who was most active and influential in 
extracurricular affairs. The least admired were the best athlete and the sophisti¬ 


cated types (Katz and Allport, 1931). 

The importance of the adolescent's ideal as an influence on h.s ^ 

development may be seen in the fact that he uses his .deal for th^ pattern g 
of his own personality. He imitates this person not only in such extern 
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dress and speech but, often unconsciously, in his likes and dislikes, his aver¬ 
sions, and his values (Havighurst, 1950, 1953). This is one of the major ways in 
which the adolescent learns his sex and other roles that he will play as an 
adult. To an adolescent, this is very important, because he discovers that by 
doing this he can “belong” as an adult. girl who, for example, has as her 
ideal her mother or some female adult not only gets her value systems but 
also learns the appropriate sex role from imitating her (Parsons, 1947). The 
boy who has as his ideal his mother, rather than his father or some male adult 
outside the family, finds it difficult to develop the approved male sex role 
(Tryon and Henry, 1950; Schoeppe, 1953). 

When the boy goes to school and discovers that women are considered in¬ 
ferior and that it would be shameful to be a “sissy,” he develops a “compulsive 
masculinity,” which results in his refusal to have anything to do with girls 
and a development of interests in athletics and physical prowess to show his 
advantage over girls. Boys at this time become “allergic to all expression of 
tender emotion; they must be ‘tough.’” This is a defense against a feminine 
identification. Furthermore, because being good is associated with girls, the 
boy feels that “being bad” identifies him with members of the masculine sex. 
This explains much of the antisocial behavior of boys and the “sowing of wild 
oats,” which even mothers admire because it shows that the boy is masculine, 
not a “sissy” who conforms to the feminine pattern (Parsons, 1947). 

While having an ideal may prove to be an advantage to the adolescent in the 
development of a desirable personality pattern, it may also have disadvantages. 
Should the adolescent cling to an unrealistic ideal because of his intense 
admiration for some glamorized person, he may be in for trouble. By the end 
of high school, if his aim should be to “be a very great person and do great 
things that people will talk about,” he is likely to be doomed to great disap¬ 
pointment. Fortunately, only a small percentage of high-school seniors ques¬ 
tioned had such lofty aims. Most of them, in spite of their glamorous ideals 
of earlier years, had reached the stage of admiring a good citizen, and their 
own ambitions were to “be a happy, normal person with a good job” (Tryon, 
1939a). The maladjusted individual, as Johnson (1948) has stressed, is often 
a “frustrated and distraught idealist.” 

Another source of difficulty may be that arising from idealizing a person 
not approved by the adolescent’s group. Under such conditions, the adolescent 
will develop characteristics that will cause a cleavage between him and his 

contemporaries. Sherif and Cantril (1947) have expressed this point of view 
thus: 

Usually the loved persons are individuals in the reference group or the heroes 
worshipped are persons with high social prestige, in the current opinion of the 
reference group. Even in such cases of intense individual identification, the norms 
of the reference group still exert a significant influence on the ego attitudes of the 
individual. However, if the idol is a person out of the reference group, then the 
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individual adolescent becomes a social misfit in his or her immediate adolescent 
surroundings. 

Many cases of problem behavior and delinquency are found among those who 
do not have and never did have an ideal with whom they could identify them¬ 
selves, and thus they lacked the anchorage of security that this gives (Gough 
and Peterson, 1952). 


PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS 

“Trouble in adolescence,” Yellowlees (1940) has pointed out, “rarely comes 
out of the blue. It is, as a rule, the strongest possible evidence that the mischief 
has been done, that possible danger signals have been ignored.” Many of these 
could have been avoided had proper guidance and training been given. Un¬ 
fortunately, 

Maladjustive behavior shows a tenacious tendency to remain maladjustive. Forms 
of activity that succeed in doing the individual far more harm than good remain in 
operation even in the face of the strongest psychotherapeutic efforts. Minor forms 
of maladjustive behavior become permanent fixtures in the totality of an indi¬ 
vidual’s behavior and often remain through his lifetime. Small things, insignificant 
in themselves, pile up and add burdens to the day to day existence and to drain 
efficiency. (Bennett, 1953, p. 19.) 


Before adolescence, mental illness is rare, as are serious personality disturb¬ 
ances. However, symptoms appear at that time that are indicative of ineffective 
adjustment to everyday situations, such as crying, attention-getting devices, 
bullying, or excessive daydreaming. It has been estimated that the so-called 
normal child has from four to six forms of “problem behavior,” the frequency 
varying from child to child and from age to age in the same child. Some of 
these forms fall into clusters, such as quarrelsomeness, mood swings, irrita¬ 
bility, negativism, jealousy, temper tantrums, and competitiveness. Or, an¬ 
other cluster may include such forms of withdrawn, introvertive behavior as 
shyness, submissiveness, underactivity, somberness, and excessive reserve 


(Macfarlane, 1943). 

In the process of adjusting himself to the adult world, the individual may 
pass through this adjustment period without undue stress or he may fall the 
victim of mental disease. Which it will be will depend primarily upon the 
foundations laid in childhood and upon the degree of patience, understanding, 
and kindly guidance he receives from his parents (Jones, 1951). ose w 
break under the strain of adjustment, as in the case of institutionalized adoles¬ 
cents, have been found to have shown symptoms of emotional disturbances in 


early childhood (Warren, 1949). . , 

Most adolescents are aware of their maladjustments and would like to 

correct them before it is too late (Bios, 1941). At this time, malad,ustment s are 

not so well set as they will be later. As a result, they are eas.er to correct 
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they will be in adulthood. And yet, in spite of their desire to improve, some 
adolescents are so poorly adjusted that they seem unable to make the change 
they so strongly desire. Sometimes they are so unhappy about themselves that 
they threaten suicide or even carry out the threat; sometimes they retreat into 
the daydream world as a compensation for the unhappiness life has offered 
them; sometimes they suffer from nervous breakdowns (Gardner, 1929); and 
sometimes they are so badly adjusted that they become institutionalized cases. 

Maladjustments in adolescence are far more common than is usually 
realized. Popular attention was first focused on this problem during the 
Second World War when more young men were rejected from the armed 
services for psychological than for physical reasons (Strecker, 1946). Many 
adolescents are “difficult to live with,” others do a poor quality of work, have 
few friends, are unhappy and quarrelsome at home. Girls, on the whole, suffer 
from more and more serious maladjustments than do boys, primarily because 
of the greater social restraints placed on girls than on boys and because girls 
find it difficult to attain status in an educational institution planned for and 
dominated by boys and men (Bell, 1934; Rivlin, 1936; Remmers et al., 1938; 
Morgan, 1946; Symonds, 1946). 

Causes of Maladjustments. Maladjustments in adolescence do not come 
from one cause alone. There are a number of possible causes, mainly environ¬ 
mental in origin. What effect they will have on a given individual will depend 
largely upon the personality foundations established during the childhood 
years. Of the many possible causes of maladjustments, the following are the 
most common: 

1. Adolescence itself, which is a particularly difficult period in our culture and for 
which many children are not adequately prepared. At this time, there arc certain basic 
needs that must be met satisfactorily if the individual is to make good adjustments. These 
arc the need for security; the need to love and be loved; the need for companionship; the 
need for variety; and the need for ego satisfaction. 

2. The environment in which the adolescent lives, especially that of the home. 

3. Thwarting of impulses and desires, which leads to feelings of inferiority and in¬ 
adequacy, perhaps with feelings of guilt because of failure in school or because of sex 
delinquencies. 

4. Undue emotional stimulation, such as some terrible emotional shock or continued 
overexcitement over a long period of time. 

5. The personality pattern of the individual. Some individuals are adaptable and thus 
are able to adjust to new conditions and demands without undue stress. Others arc 
unadaptable and break under the strain of adjustment. The three common forms of 
unadaptable personalities are the personality that is rigid, which makes the individual 
extremely set in his ways and precise; the self-centered personality, which makes the 
individual feel that the world should revolve around him; and the self-righteous per¬ 
sonality which makes the individual feel that he is always right and any fault there 
is must be blamed on others. (Jordon, 1942; Malm and Jamison, 1952.) 

There are two major types of personality maladjustment. The first involves 
behavior that is personally satisfying but socially unacceptable, while the 
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second involves behavior that is socially acceptable but a source of continuous, 
excessive, and disturbing conflict to the individual (Strang, 1938). If he uses 
the former, he will have personal satisfaction temporarily, but these artificial 
mechanisms are likely to become habitual with usage and then outweigh, in 
their serious consequences, their values as a means of giving the individual 
temporary relief from tension. What method he will use to meet frustrating 
situations will be characteristic of his own personality pattern and the level of 
adjustment he has attained (Seashore and Jensen, 1948). 

Danger Signals. When maladjustment exists, there are always “danger 
signals,” just as in the case of physical illness. The most common danger 
signals that appear during the adolescent years are irresponsibility, aggressive¬ 
ness, feelings of insecurity, martyr complexes, homesickness, excessive day¬ 
dreaming, regression, rationalization, and “clowning” (McCann, 1941, 1943; 
Rose, 1944, 1947; Morgan, 1946; Symonds, 1946; Seashore and Jensen, 1948; 
Ives, 1949; Klapp, 1949; Merry and Merry, 1950; Malm and Jamison, 1952). 
Most of these danger signals have appeared in childhood but in milder forms, 
so that they may not have been recognized as such. By adolescence, they are 
generally so well developed that they cannot be overlooked, and therefore their 
warning of trouble ahead should not go unheeded. 

Effects on Behavior. The most common effects of personality maladjustment 
include: 


Immaturity, childishness, in which emotional development has not proceeded beyond 
the childhood level. This is shown in inability to make decisions, in dependency 
upon one or both parents, and in constant asking of others to decide personal 
questions about trivial matters that adolescents usually decide for themselves. 

Ovcrcomplaccncy, which shows itself in inability to direct oneself and in a tendency 
to follow the crowd. The overcomplaccnt are the drifters who are unmotivated by 
clear-cut desires. 

Social inadequacy, which may show itself by bewilderment in dealing with others (or 
being “socially unfit”), by inability to get along with others (being unpopular), or 
by displaying some form of unattractivcncss. 

Nonconformity, recklessness, as shown in a tendency to be careless of the opinions o 
others, inability to distinguish good customs from "bad,” and unconcern about t le 
censure of the community. 

Lacl{ of interest in studies or work. , . 

Worry and anxiety, which are habitual and which lead the individual, when faced by 

responsibilities, to develop some illness and withdraw from the effort. 

Temporary perturbation, in which the individual is thrown temporarily out of adjust¬ 
ment by particular emotional upsets. (Woods and Chase, 1937.) 


The poorly adjusted adolescent is an unhappy individual. He plays the ro e 
of a social isolate and misses the fun his contemporaries are having. While 
most adolescents experience unhappiness to some extent, the maladjusted indi¬ 
vidual not only experiences unhappiness in a more pronounced form bu 
he also experiences it more often. He has neither clearly defined goa Is ; norgoals 
within his capacity. Each failure he makes intensifies his unhappiness (Was 
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burne, 19-41). The problems of the maladjusted adolescent are not appreciably 
different from those of the well-adjusted adolescent. The unhappiness of the 
> maladjusted adolescent stems largely from the poor adjustments he makes to 
his problems (Symonds, 1937a). 

GOOD ADJUSTMENT 

The well-adjusted individual is one in whom various traits are functionally 
related. The effectiveness of his adjustment depends upon the degree to which 
his traits or groups of traits are balanced or integrated. While there may not 
be “perfect” adjustment, good adjustment occurs when there is a reasonable 
amount of agreement between what the individual thinks of himself and what 
others think of him (Merry and Merry, 1950). Lawton (1951) has given 20 
characteristic forms of behavior found in well-adjusted individuals. They are 
as follows: 

1* The well-adjusted person is both able and willing to assume responsibilities ap¬ 
propriate to his age. 

2. The well-adjusted person participates with pleasure in experiences belonging to 
each successive age level. He neither holds on to those of an earlier period nor anticipates 
those of a later period. 

3. The well-adjusted person willingly accepts the experiences and responsibilities per¬ 
taining to his role or position in life, even though he may object to the role or position. 

4. The well-adjusted person attacks problems that require solution. He does not find 
means to evade them. 

5. The well-adjusted person enjoys attacking and eliminating obstacles to his develop¬ 
ment and happiness, after he has convinced himself that they arc real, not imaginary ob¬ 
stacles. 

6. The well-adjusted person can make decisions with a minimum of worry, conflict, 
advice-seeking, and other forms of running-away behavior. 

t 7. The well-adjusted person abides by a choice he has made until new factors of 
crucial importance enter the picture. 

8. The well-adjusted person finds his major satisfactions in accomplishments and 
experiences in real life, not in the realm of daydreams. 

9. The well-adjusted person’s thinking is a blueprint for action, not a device for delay¬ 
ing or escaping action. 

10. The well-adjusted person learns from his defeats instead of finding excuses for 
them. 

11. The well-adjusted person does not magnify his successes nor extend their applica¬ 
tions from the areas in which they originally occurred. 

12. The well-adjusted person knows how to work when working and how to play 
when playing. 

13. The well-adjusted person can say “No" to situations which, over a period of time, 
run counter to his best interests even though they may provide temporary satisfactions. 

14. The well-adjusted person can say “Yes” to situations that will ultimately aid him 

k though they may be momentarily unpleasant. 

15. The well-adjusted person can show his anger directly when injured and act in 
defense of his rights with indignation and action that are appropriate in kind and 
amount to the injury. 
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16. The well-adjusted person shows his affection directly and gives evidence of it in 
acts that are fitting in amount and kind. 

17. The well-adjusted person can endure pain and emotional frustration whenever it 
is not in his power to alter the cause. 

18. The well-adjusted person has his habits and mental attitudes so well organized 
that he can quickly make necessary compromises called for by difficulties he meets. 

19. The well-adjusted person can bring his energies together and concentrate them on 
a single goal he is determined to achieve. 

20. The well-adjusted person does not try to change the fact that life is an endless 
struggle. Instead, he knows that the person who fights himself least will have the most 
strength and the best judgment left for the outside battle. (Abbreviated from pp. 213— 

214.) 

Effects on Behavior. Being well-adjusted leads to satisfactions in life and 
to personal happiness. According to Malm and Jamison (1952), the 


. . . well-adjusted person is a happy and effective person. He is getting the satisfac¬ 
tions he needs. He is only rarely troubled by unpleasant emotions. Change is not a 
source of great discomfort to him. His frustrations do not leave him embittered, 
disagreeable, and without the satisfactions he needs. He is not bothered by suspicion, 
self-mistrust, worry, or prolonged regret and self-condemnation over the minor mis¬ 
takes he makes. The well-adjusted person also makes others happy. He is friendly 
and possessed of friends. He is happy-natured. He is not jealous of others, and docs 
not try to undermine them. He is not unduly aggressive or unkind. He is not un¬ 
pleasantly critical of others. He does not lose his temper or easily get depressed 

(p. 283). • * 

Much of the unhappiness the adolescent experiences could be eliminated or 
reduced to a minimum if he had healthier and more realistic concepts of 
himself. Healthy attitudes come from a realistic concept of self. The adolescent 
who can see himself as he actually is, not as he would like to be nor as his 
family and friends would like him to be, will make far better adjustments to 
life than will the individual whose concept of self has been distorted by wishful 
thinking. And, because he makes better adjustments, he will be happier. 

While early adolescence is a period when many difficult adjustments must e 
made, the adolescent who progresses successfully through this adjustment 
period should find his happiness increasing with each passing year. Stud.es ot 
memories of different ages in the life span have indicated that the periods in 
which the individual was happiest were those in which he felt he mac * ™ 
best adjustments (Thompson and Witryol, 1948; Wall 1948; Barschak, 195 ; 
Tuckman « a/., 1953; Tuckman and Lorge, 1954). The happy adol “ ce 
concerned with facing reality and adapting himsel reahst.cally to ,t (Sym- 
onds, 1937a). He has a philosophy of life that enables him to take 
with the bad, enjoying the good and not bang overly dtsappaned1 when 
things are not to his liking. Through his good ad]ustments, he ab 
achieve personal satisfaction and happiness. 
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VISUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The films listed below and on the following pages can be used as visual aids to the 
study of this book by providing dramatized illustrations of psychological principles, offer¬ 
ing visual documentation of psychological facts, and provoking group discussion. Films for 
adults and films for adolescents are included in this bibliography and, for the convenience 
of readers, are grouped separately. For the films in both groups, we recommend that 
they be reviewed, before using, in order to determine their suitability for particular groups 
or units of study. 

The series, Adolescent Development, consisting of 5 motion pictures and follow-up 
filmstrips, will be particularly useful. These films were produced specifically to correlate 
with this text. 

Motion pictures and filmstrips are included in the following list, the character of each 
being indicated by the self-explanatory abbreviations “MP” and "FS.” Immediately follow¬ 
ing this identification is the name of the producer; and if different from the producer, the 
name of the distributor also. Abbreviations are used for names of producers and distribu¬ 
tors, and these abbreviations are identified in the list of sources at the end of the bibliog¬ 
raphy. In most instances, the films can be borrowed or rented from local or state 16-mm 
film libraries. (A nation-wide list of these local sources is given in A Directory of 2660 
16mm Film Libraries, available for 50 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C.) Unless otherwise indicated, the motion pictures are 16-mm 
sound black-and-white films and the filmstrips are 35-mm black-and-white and silent. The 
length of modon pictures is given in minutes (min), that of filmstrips in frames (fr). 

This bibliography is a selective one, and film users should examine the latest annual 
edition and quarterly supplements of Educational Film Guide and Filmstrip Guide pub¬ 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., New York. The Guides, standard reference books, are 
available in most school, college, and public libraries. 

FILMS FOR ADULTS 

Adolescent Development (MP-FS series, McGraw) Five modon pictures and follow-up 
filmstrips, described below, correlated with this book. 

Age of Turmoil (20 min) Portrays early adolescence, 13-15 years, and the behavior 
characteristics of giggling, noisiness, criticism of school, day-dreaming, and seemingly 
useless activities. Gives examples of different personality types and of various parent-child 
situations. (Follow-up filmstrip, 36 fr) 

• u he ^ff ning °f Adolescence (16 min) Points to the unsure status of the adolescent, 
neither child nor adult, and provides an overview of the social, emotional, mental, and 
physical changes occurring in the years between childhood and adulthood. Emphasizes 
the need to help a teen-ager adjust to five aspects of adult life: physical maturity, social 
living the opposite sex, religious beliefs, and a moral code. (Follow-up filmstrip, 34 fr) 
tAe .. Nee f S ° f Adolescents (19 min) Points out, through a study of a family 

ith a 7-ycar-old girl and a 14-year-old boy, what parents can do to meet the needs of their 
adolescents. (Follow-up filmstrip, 34 fr) 

Physical Aspects of Puberty (19 min) Describes, through animation, the physio- 
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logical aspects of puberty—primary and secondary sex characteristics, maturation in boys 
and in girls, variation among individuals and the emotional and social effects of such 
variations. (Follow-up filmstrip, 34 fr) 

Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence (22 min) Portrays a boy and a girl taken through 
their entire adolescent experience, their early sex education, awareness of the opposite 
sex, dating, finding common interests, falling in love, and marrying. (Follow-up film¬ 
strip, 35 fr) 

Child Development (MP-FS series, McGraw) Five motion pictures and follow-up film¬ 
strips correlated with Hurlock: Child Growth and Development. While not directly con¬ 
cerned with adolescence, these films, particularly the last two, furnish valuable background 
information for the understanding of adolescence. Titles and running times are: 

Child Care and Development (17 min) 

Children’s Emotions (22 min) 

Heredity and Prenatal Development (21 min) 

Principles of Development (17 min) 

Social Development (16 min) 

Counseling Adolescents (MP-FS series, McGraw) Three motion pictures and follow-up 
filmstrips, described below, correlated with Williamson: Counseling Adolescents. 

A Counselor’s 'Day (11 min) Portrays the activities of a student counselor, his tech¬ 
niques before and during his counseling of individuals, and his relationships with ado¬ 
lescents in curricular and extra-curricular activities. (Follow-up filmstrip) 

Using Analytical Toots (14 min) Portrays a counselor analyzing a typical student 
problem and the various tools which he uses—cumulative record, test data, anecdotal 
records, and other information on the student’s physical, emotional, and scholastic growth. 
(Follow-up filmstrip) 

Diagnosis and Planning Adjustments in Counseling (18 min) As a companion to 
Using Analytical Tools, this film explains and illustrates the successive steps in counseling 
—searching for the cause, casing anxieties and strain, planning courses of action, and 
making new adjustments. (Follow-up filmstrip) 

Farewell to Childhood (MP, MHFB/IFB, 20 min) Dramatized story of a teen-age 
girl, full of the swift emotions typical of adolescence, longing for and fearing the privileges 
of adulthood. Portrays the adolescent moods of rebellion and trust, anger and irresolution, 
self-pity and idealism—and her parents' bewilderment and confusion. 

He Acts His Age (MP, CNFB/McGraw, 15 min color or b$tw) Survey of typical be¬ 
havior patterns of children from ages 1 to 15, demonstrating that as children grow their 
interests, activities, and emotions change. Useful as background material for understand¬ 
ing adolescent behavior. 

Mental Mechanisms (MP series, CNFB/McGraw) Five case studies of adults suffering 
from maladjustments to their living situations and the reasons in their childhood and 
youth. Useful background and discussion material. Titles are: 

Breakdown (40 min) 

Feeling of Hostility (27 min) 

Feeling of Rejection (23 min) 

Feelings of Depression (30 min) 

Overdependcncy (32 min) 

Personal Problems of Adolescent Youth (FS, OSU, 43 fr, with script and bibliography) 
Explains generally the behavior and problems of high-school students. 
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SOME FILMS FOR ADOLESCENTS 

Act Your Age (Mp, Coronet, 14 min color or b&w) Illustrates some of the more com¬ 
mon types of infantile behavior, explains the reasons for their continuance into adolescence, 
and offers a method of self-evaluation. 

Do You Know Your Adolescents? (FS, Meth Pub, 69 fr with disc, 78 rpm, 20 min) 
Presents four family situations involving adolescents—choosing a vocation, puppy love, 
youth friendships, and Sunday school attendance—prepared for use by parents to help 
them find solutions to their own similar problems. 

Emotional Health (MP, McGraw, 20 min) Explains that emotional upsets of college 
students arc common, the instances in which professional counsel is needed, and some of 
the methods of psychiatric treatment. (Follow-up filmstrip, 25 fr) 

Getting Along with Parents (MP, EBF, 14 min) Shows the conflict in five different 
homes when a group of teen-agers plan to visit a night club after the junior prom. Intended 
to provoke discussion among adolescents of their relations with their parents. 

Marriage for Moderns (MP-FS series, McGraw) Eight motion pictures and follow-up 
filmstrips, correlated with Bowman: Marriage for Moderns, portraying psychological 
problems of young married couples in their adjustment to each other. Titles are: 

Choosing for Happiness (14 min) 

In Time of Trouble (14 min) 

It Takes All Kinds (20 min) 
jealousy (16 min) 

Marriage Today (22 min) 

This Charming Couple (19 min) 

Who's Boss? (16 min) 

Who's Right? (18 min) 

Parents Are People Too (MP, McGraw, 15 min) Encourages teen-agers to understand 
their parents and the reasons for their behavior. 

Psychology for Living (MP scries, McGraw) Four motion pictures, described below, 
correlated with Sorenson and Malm: Psychology for Living. 

Facing Reality (12 min) Illustrates and explains common defense mechanisms of 
adolescents—rationalization, projection, negativism—and some typical escape mechanisms 
such as daydreaming, identification, suppression, and malingering. 

Habit Patterns (15 min) Portrays, by contrasting two adolescent girls, the effects of 
disorderly habits on personality and social life. 

Successful Scholarship (11 min) Presents a schedule of good study procedures and 
routines following a plan-placc-mcthod technique, and illustrates this method through 
a portrayal of an average college student. 

7 award Emotional Maturity (11 min) Portrays an 18-ycar-old girl faced with a conflict 
in feelings toward her parents and a boy whom she likes very much, her review of previous 
incidents involving emotional turmoil, and her realization of the meaning of emotional 
maturity. 

Self<onscious Guy (MP, Coronet, color or b&w) Story of a high-school boy with 
feelings of self-consciousncss, his discovery that many of his friends suffer from the same 
feelings, and his plan for overcoming his self-consciousness. 

Shy Guy (MP, Coronet, 13 min color or b&w) Story of a shy adolescent boy, his prob¬ 
lems, and the methods he can use to improve his social poise and relationships. 

Your Body During Adolescence (MP, McGraw, 10 min) Portrays variations in the size 
and shape of teen-agers, and explains the general changes that take place during puberty. 
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among junior-high-school students, 459— 
460 

Family control, 433 
effects of, 434-435 
types of, 433-434 
Family faith, 309-310 
Family goals, 432-433 
Family life, changes in, 432 
Family relationships, 166, 181, 422-462 
and courtship, 394 
deterioration of, 422-424 
and independence, 428 
influence of, 425-431 
marriage and, 430-431 
and socialization, 427-428 
unfavorable, 74 
Family roles, 453 
concepts of, 453-458 
Family size, 191-192, 439-442 
Family values, 432-433 
Fat, concern about, 57-58 
“Fat period," 32-33 
Father, concept of, 456-457 


Fear, 79-82 
age trends in, 80-81 
decrease in, 81-82 
responses, 81 
types of, 79-80 
Feelings of superiority, 94 
Female sex organs, 39-42 
First-born, 447 
First impressions, 177 
Follicular hormone, 26 
Followers, 160-162 
Food dislikes, 71 
Food likes, 71 
Formal activities, 253 
Formal groups, 127, 142-145 
activities of, 143-144 
characteristics of, 142-143 
disadvantages of, 144-145 
“Foster-child fantasy,” 261 
Friction, family {see Family conflicts) 
Friends, 148 

bases of selection, 149-150 
choice of, 148 
number of, 148-149 
of opposite sex, 155 
of own sex, 150-154 
and personality, 490-491 
selection of, 149-150 
factors influencing, 151-154 
treatment of, 156 
Frigidity, 365-366 
Frustrations, 89-90 
reaction to, 90 
sources of, 89-90 

Gambling, 202, 256-257 
Games, 254-257 
of intellect, 256-257 
Genital maturation, 38 
Genital organs, 26 
Giantism, 29 
Glamor, 240-241 
and vocations, 240 
Glandular condition, 24 
God, 305-306 
Going steady, 400-403 
advantages of, 401-402 
disadvantages of, 402-403 
Gonadotropic hormone, 21, 25, 29 
Gonads, 25-26 
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Gonads, growth of, 26 
Government, interest in, 20-1-206 
Grandparents, 443 
Group influence, 109-111 
Group values, 182-183 
Guests, 445 

Hair, 46, 50, 55 
axillary, 40-43, 49 
body, 49-50 
face, 49 

interest in, 214-215 
pubic, 42-43, 47-48 
styling of, 214-215 
types of, 47-50 
Head proportions, 34-35 
Health, 23 
interest in, 223 
and social acceptance, 178 
Health conditions, 51-52 
Heaven, 306 
Height, 28-30 
and age of maturing, 29-30 
mature, 30 

Heightened emotionality, 72-73 
causes of, 73-74 
predisposing, 74-77 
Hell, 306 

Helping others, 206-207 
forms of behavior in, 207 
sources of satisfaction from, 206-207 
and vocational choice, 243 
Heredity, 23 

Hero-worshipping, 364, 383-385 
characteristic behavior of, 384-385 
Heterosexual development, 376-390 
Heterosexual interests, 358 
opportunities to develop, 360-361 
stimuli to, 358-360 
Heterosexual relationships, 17, 106 
Heterosexuality, 358 
Higher education, 297 
Hips, 56 

Hobbies, 257-258 
Home climate, 431-452 
factors influencing, 432-452 
socioeconomic status, 438-439 
Home influence, 103-104 
and juvenile delinquency, 348 
(See also Family) 


Homoeroticism, 364-365 
Homosexuality, 365 
Honesty, 327-328 
Humor, 93-94 

Idealism, 16 

Idealizing loved one, 420 
Ideals, 49.3-496 
Illness and personality, 478 
Inadequacy, feeling of, 17, 74-75 
Independence, 228 
and family relationships, 428 
interest in, 228-231 
restraints on, 229-230 
Independent thinking, 297 
Individual differences in growth, 28 
Infatuations, 395 
Influence of group, 109-111 
on behavior, 109-110 
causes of, 110-111 
Insight, 77 
leadership and, 168 
social, 112-114, 183 
Instability, 7-10 
causes of, 8-9 
effects of, 9-10 
Intelligence, 23, 153 
and courtship, 409-410 
and interests, 191 
and leadership, 165-166 
and morality, 345-346 
and personality, 493 
and social acceptance, 179-180 
Interests, 153, 168, 186 
characteristics of, 188-189 
factors influencing, 189-192 
heterosexual (see Heterosexual interests) 
intelligence and, 191 
methods of studying, 186-188 
personal, 192, 213-248 
recreational, 192, 250-288 
religious, 308-309 
similarity of, 411 
social, 192-212 

and socioeconomic status, 192 
types of, 192 

“Invaded families,” 442—146 
Irreligious youth, 290, 304 
Isolate, 126 
social, 170 
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Jealousy, 90-91 
and dating, 421 
typical reactions of, 91 
Job satisfaction, 243-245 
Jobs, 233 
Joy, 92-95 
causes of, 92-95 
responses, 95 
“Juke joints,” 265 
Juvenile delinquency, 217, 340-357 
causes of, 345-355 
motivating, 354-355 
predisposing, 345-354 
correction of, 355-357 
discipline and, 350 

environmental influences and, 347-348 
family and, 349-350 
forms of, 344-345 
peak of, 343-344 
personality and, 352-354 
poverty and, 351 
punishment and, 350-351 
school and, 351 
seriousness of, 341-342 
sex differences in, 342, 345 
and size of family, 351 
Juvenile mustache, 49 

Keepsakes, 420 

Kuder Preference Record, 187 

Lack of status, 16 
Large family, 440-442 
“Latch-key problems," 231 
Late maturers, 24-25, 68-69 
Laughter, 94 
Leaders, 159-169 
qualities of, 159-160, 164-169 
types of, 162 
(See also Leadership) 

Leadership, 159-164 
acquisition of, 160-161 
and appearance, 165 
and insight, 168 
and intelligence, 165-166 
persistence of, 163-164 
and situation, 161-163 
traits of, 164 
Legs, 35-36 

Leisure-time talking, 193-194 


Level, of aspiration, 467-468 
of maturity, 153 
Life after death, 306-308 
Listening, 194 
Literary expression, 223-225 
“Lone wolf,” 466 
Love object, 386 
Love techniques, 285 
Loyalty, 110, 329 
Lying, 328 

Magazine reading, 270-271 
Maladjustments, 496-499 
and behavior, 498-499 
causes of, 497^498 
Male sex organs, 37-39 
Mammary glands, 26, 45-46 
Marriage and family relations, 430—431 
Marriage values, 404-405 
Masturbation, 363-364 
Mate selection, 405-414 
age of, 405 
bases of, 405-413 
and propinquity, 412-413 
Maturing, 23 
factors influencing, 23-24 
time needed for, 24-25 
Menarche, 20, 39, 40, 42, 43, 60 
Menopause, 39 
Menses, 40, 41 
Menstrual discharge, 41 
Menstrual discomforts, 42 
Menstrual irregularity, 41 
Menstruation, 26, 39, 40, 41, 60, 61 
Miracles, 307 
Misdemeanors, 338-340 
age of, 340 
causes of, 338-340 
“Momism,” 430 
Money, interest in, 225-227 
Moodiness, 78-79, 99 
Moral acts, 327 
Moral behavior, 319-357 
Moral concepts, 319 
changes in, 322-327 
Moral courage, 329 
Moral knowledge, 346 
Moral values, 320, 329 
conflict of, 320-322 
Morality, 319, 320 
and intelligence, 345-346 
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Morality, training in, 320 
Morals and sex behavior, 368-369 
Mores, 319 
Mother, 450 
concept of, 456 
working, 449-450 
Movies, 281-288 
and emotions, 285-286 
influence of, 284-285 
popularity of, 281-282 
preferences for, 282-283 
reactions to, 284 
selection of, 283-284 
sex differences in, 283 
and social attitudes, 286-287 
Muscles, 50-51 


Nails, interest in, 216 
Names, 174-175, 480-484 
disliked, 481-482 
effect of, 482-483 
family, 481 
preferred, 481 
Necking (see Petting) 

“Negative phase," 63, 64 
Nervous habits, 73 
Newspaper reading, 271-273 
Nicknames, 174-175 
effect on personality, 483-484 
Nocturnal emissions, 20-21, 38-39, 61 
Nondanccrs, 265-267 
Nontalkers, 194-195 

Occupational informadon, 242 
Only child, 442 
Opinions, 204-205 
Ornamcntadon, 219-220 
Ova, 26 
Ovaries, 26, 39 


Parent image, 413 
Parental expectadons, 436-437 
Parental occupadon, 448-450 
Parents, 119 
age of, 452 
concept of, 454-456 
Parties, 200-201 
Pattern of growth, 29 
Peer influence, 104, 330 


Pelvic region, 21 
Penis, 37, 38 
Period of transition, 5-7 
Persona, 463 
Personal adequacy, 429 
Personal interests, 192, 213-248 
Personality, 120-121, 154, 169, 463-500 
changes in, 472 
“core" of, 464-465 
and courtship, 410-411 
factors influencing, 474-496 
acquaintances, 490-491 
clothes, 478-480 
illness, 478 
intelligence, 493 
nicknames, 483-484 
physical conditions, 477-478 
physical defects, 476 
school, 491-493 
sex patterns, 486-487 
social pressures, 472-474 
teachers, 492 

and juvenile delinquency, 352-354 
maladjusted, 496 

pattern of (see Personality pattern) 
and social acceptance, 183 
and vocational choice, 243 
well-adjusted, 499-500 
Personality pattern, 464-465 
changes of, 469, 472 
persistence of, 469-472 
Perspiration, 60 
Petting, 414-418 
age of, 415 

evaluation of, 417-418 
frequency of, 415-416 
reasons for, 416-417 
technique of, 414-415 
Physical condition and personality, 477-478 
Physical defects, 60 
effects of, 67 
and personality, 476 
Physical development, 189-190 
Physique, 474-476 
Pituitary gland, 25-27 
abnormal functioning of, 27-29 
Playing, 140 
Pleasure, 92 
Popularity, 168-170 
lack of, 171-172 

Poverty and juvenile delinquency, 351 
Prayer, 301, 316-318 
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Prayer, attitude toward, 307 
forms of, 318 
reasons for, 317-318 
Prejudice, 117-123 
combatting, 122-123 
expressions of, 121-122 
factors influencing, 119-121 
sex differences in, 119-120 
Premarital intercourse, 418-419 
Primary sex characteristics, 37-42 
Problem age, 10-15 
Problems, 10-14 
of early adolescence, 11-13 
of late adolescence, 13-14 
types of, 11 
Progestin, 26 
Propinquity, 151 
and mate selection, 412-413 
Prostate gland, 38 
Proximity, 182 
Pubcrtas, 19 
Puberty, 3 
and adolescence, 3 
age of, 22-24 
changes, 19-52, 359 
and climate, 24 
criteria of, 20-22 
early recognition of, 19 
effects of, 63-64 
Puberty precox, 27 
Pubic hair, 47-48 
Punishment, 335-338 
and juvenile delinquency, 350-351 
methods of, 336-337 
reactions to, 337-338 
Puppy love, 385-390 
characteristic behavior of, 387-388 
evaluation of, 388-390 


Quarreling, 421 

Radical, 116 
Radicalism, 205-206 
Radio, 274-278 
effect of, 277-278 
preferences, 275-277 
Reading, 267-274 
changes in, 267-268 
“Reading craze,” 267 


Realism, 239 

Recreational interests, 192, 250-288 
changes in, 250-254 
Recreations, 249-288 
Reforms, 207-212 
Relatives, 442-443 

(See also Family; Family relationships) 
Religion, 120, 154 
and courtship, 411-412 
Religious attitudes, 289-318 
Religious awakening, 292-295 
age of, 293 

factors influencing, 293-294 
types of, 294-295 
Religious beliefs, 289-311 
changes in, 301-305 
reaction to, 308-311 
specific, 305-308 
Religious doubt, 77, 295-302 
causes of, 295-298 
effects of, 300-301 
meeting, 302 
pattern of, 298-299 
sex differences in, 299-300 
Religious faiths, 308 
Religious interests, 308-309 
Religious observances, 311-318 
and socioeconomic status, 312-313 
(See also Prayer) 

Religious reconstruction, 308-309 
Religious training, 295—297 
Residential mobility, 450 
Resistance to authority, 115-117 
expressions of, 116-117 
Responsibility, 329 
Restlessness, 66 
Roles in courtship, 392 
Romances, 403 
Romantic love, 395, 414 
expressions of, 414-421 

Sabbath, 307 
“Scandal sheet,” 187 
School, 76 
failure in, 76-77 
interest in, 246-248 
and juvenile delinquency, 351 
and personality, 491-493 
and vocational choice, 238-239 
School work, 246-248 
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Scrotum, 37 Skin, disorders of, 46-47 

Second-born, 447 Skin disturbances, 59-60 

\ Secondary sex characteristics, 26, 42—16, 55- Slang, 198-200 


56 

of boys, 43-46 
concern about, 55 
of girls, 42-45 

pattern of development of, 42 
timetable of, 44-45 
Self-assertiveness, 111-112 
Self concept, 177-178, 465-469 
effects of, 468-469 
Semen, 21 
Servants, 445-446 
Sex, 119-120 
and interests, 190-191 
and vocational choice, 234-237 
Sex appropriateness, 240 
Sex attitudes, 375-376 
Sex aversion, 376-380 
causes of, 378 
effects of, 378-380 
Sex behavior, 329 
Sex curiosity, 370-376 
Sex differences, 4, 13, 154 
in dancing, 264-265 
in development, 59 
in juvenile delinquency, 342, 345 
in movie preference, 283 
in prejudice, 119-120 
in religious doubt, 299-300 
Sex inappropriateness, 57 
Sex information, 371-375 
Sex instruction, 371 
Sex interests, 358-390 
Sex-organ changes, 55, 358 
Sex patterns and personality, 486-487 
Sex problems, 366-369 
Sex role, 369 
Sexual abnormalities, 369 
Sexual love, 395 
Sexual maturing, 359 
problems resulting from, 366 
Sexual responsiveness, 360 
Shyness, 79-80 
Sibling relationships, 446-448 
“Sick period,” 41 
Size of family, 181-182 
and juvenile delinquency, 351 
Skills, 167, 180-181 
Skin, 46-47 


motives in use of, 199-200 
Sleep disturbances, 97 
Small family, 440-441 
Smoking, 202 
Snobbishness, 144 
Social acceptability, 169-185 
effects of, on attitude, 171-172 
on behavior, 171-172 
factors influencing, 177-183 
appearance, 177 
intelligence, 179-180 
personality, 183 
socioeconomic status, 178 
improvement of, 184-185 
Social activity, 102 
Social adjustment, 147 
Social attitudes, 104-108 
changes in, 108 
movies and, 286-287 
Social behavior, 102-108 
changes in, 105 
in early adolescence, 105-106 
in late adolescence, 106-108 
moral aspects of, 368-369 
types of, 109 
Social blunders, 126 
Social competency, 123-124 
development of, 124 
Social distance, 125-126 
Social-distance differential, 125-126 
Social effectiveness, 160 
Social expectancy, 54, 75-76 
Social groupings, 124-146 
types of, 126-146 
Social incompctcncy, 124 
Social insecurity, 54 
Social insight, 112-114, 183 
Social interests, 192-212 
Social isolate, 170 
Social maturity, 102 
Social participation, 167-168 
Social pressures, 16 
and personality, 472-474 
Social prestige, 241-242 
Social proximity, 120 
Social relationships, 484-493 
Social skills, 143, 181 
Social status, 166-167 
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“Social worlds,” 107-108 
Socialization, 103 
degree of, 346-347 
and family relationships, 427-428 
Socioeconomic status, 151 
and courtship, 393 
and home climate, 438-439 
and interests, 192 

and religious observances, 312-313 
and social acceptability, 178 
Sources of concern, 54-62 
Spermatozoa, 26 
Sports, 254-257 

Stability of friendships, 156-159 
“Star,” 126, 170 
Stealing, 328 
Stepmother, 444-445 
Stepparents, 443-445 
Stereotype, 117-119 
of stepmother, 444 
“Storm and stress,” 2, 3, 72, 73 
Style of clothing, 221-222 
Sunday school, 311 
Swearing, 198-200 
Sweat glands, 46-47 


Tabloids, 272 
Talking, 140 

Teacher and personality, 492 
Teeth, 50-51 

Telephoning, 192, 194, 195 
Television, 278-280 
effects of, 279-280 
Testes, 26, 38 
Thcelin, 22 

Theories of adolescence, 2 
Topics of conversation, 196 
in early adolescence, 196-197 
in late adolescence, 197 
Traditional beliefs, 1-2 
Troubadour love, 395 
Trunk proportions, 34-35 


Uneven growth, 58-59 
Unhappiness, 15-18 
causes of, 16-17 
effects of, 17-18 
Unhappy age, 15-18 
causes of, 16-17 
environmental influences on, 17 
Urethra, 38 
Urine, 21 
Uterus, 39 


Vagina, 39 
Values, 153 
group, 182-183 
shifts in, 176-177 
Vas deferens, 38 
Vcllus, 49 

Vocational decisions, 232 
Vocational problems, 77 
Vocations, interest in, 231-246 
permanence of, 245-246 
Voice, interest in, 222 
Voice changes, 43-45, 55, 56, 61, 62 

Weight, 30-33 
and age of maturing, 33 
development of, 32 
Wisdom teeth, 21 
Wisecracking, 195 
Working mothers, 449-450 
World affairs, interest in, 204-206 
Worry, 82-85 
in early adolescence, 82-83 
in late adolescence, 83-85 
Writings, 187, 223-225 

X ray of bones, 21-22 

Youngest child, 447 
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